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ON  BBIGHTS  DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

By  William  Henderson,  M-D., 

Profeiior  of  Qaiend  Pathology  in  the  UmvenUy  ofEdinbtayh. 

Bsiqut's  disease  of  the  kidneys  has  often  appeared  to  me  odo 
of  the  most  discour^ng,  and  difficult  to  deal  with  profitably,  of 
the  maladies  commonly  oDCountered  in  practioe ;  and  I  confess 
to  having  entertained  so  little  hope  of  being  homceopathically 
serviceable  in  that  affliction,  that  I  have  not  generally  taken  much 
pains  to  endeavour  to  be  so.  I  believe  much  of  this  hopeless- 
ness to  have  been  due  to  the  habitual  failure  during  my  years 
of  allopathic  practice,  most  of  which  in  this  disease  was  hospital 
practice,  to  do  more  than  palliate  for  the  time — to  lessen  or 
remove  the  attendant  dropsy  perhaps,  to  give  a  temporary  fiKip 
to  the  digestive  organs,  or  to  mitigate  a  rheumatic  pain.  The 
dissect!  on -room,  too,  ministered  very  pointedly  towards  repres- 
sing any  tendency  (if  it  ever  occurred)  to  anticipate  an  epoch 
when  the  progress  of  therapeutics  would  enable  physio  to  add 
this  lately-discovered  (I  speak  of  some  fifteen  years  ago)  region 
of  morbid  anatomy  to  its  Enhjngated  domains.  What  hope 
of  raising  a  kidney  from  the  size  of  a  chesnnt  up  to  its  original 
dimensions  of  five  inches  by  two  and  a  half?  Or  what  hope  of 
broadening  again  the  cortical  mass  which  bad  shmnk  into  a 
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narrow  border  around  the  medallary  cones  ?  Or  what  hope  of 
pargiDg  away  the  granular  debris,  the  waxy,  fatty,  or  fibriooos 
accnmulatiotis  that  deformed,  discoloured,  and  oTernhelmed  the 
delicate  texture  ?  In  the  still  recent  and  acute  form  of  the 
malady,  it  is  true,  a  judicious  abatineoce  from  aggravating 
diuretics,  the  "antiphlogistic"  regimen,  hot  baths,  repose,  and 
some  topical  applications,  sufficed  in  mild  cases,  especially  those 
consequent  on  scarlet  fever,  to  allow  of,  if  not  in  aoy  serioas 
degree  to  produce,  a  considerable  proportion  of  recoveries ;  but 
these  and  other  more  "  active  "  measures  were  too  often  in  the 
severer  instances  frivolous  impediments  to  the  destructive  march 
of  the  disorder,  whether  it  tended  to  a  prompt  mortality,  or 
cbose  with  dogged  pertinacity  to  proceed  step  by  step  through 
its  several  stages. 

I  have  begun  of  late  to  hold  more  cheerful  opinions  re- 
garding the  power  of  medicines  over  this  disease ;  and  if  I 
cannot  look  forward  to  a  time  when  remedies  shall  he  discovered 
capable  of  rebuilding  structures  which  have  been  taken  down, 
and  removed, — I  see  nothing  to  forbid  the  hope  that  homceo- 
pathio  physicians  will  yet  be  able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  dila- 
pidation in  a  lai^e  proportion  of  cases  that  have  in  past  times 
yielded  to  remedies  but  a  temporary  and  delusive  obedience,  or 
none  at  all ;  and  that  in  a  still  larger  proportion  of  cases  they 
will  find  themselves  able,  by  stopping  the  action  which  feeds 
them,  to  clear  away  the  morbid  accumulations,  whose  obstructive 
pieeence  it  is  that  mainly  occasions  the  wasting  of  the  proper 
tissues  by  suspending  Uieir  functional  uses. 

Should  the  hope  I  have  expressed  he  realized  in  the  general 
esperienoe  of  homoeopathic  physicians,  the  results  of  their  prac- 
tice will  present  a  most  interesting  and  remarkable  contrast  to 
those  of  other  methods  of  treatment ;  for  the  negative  character 
of  my  own  attempts  to  cure  Bright's  disease  in  any  of  its  more 
oonGrmed  or  decided  forms,  by  other  than  homceopatbic  means, 
accord  but  too  completely  with  the  pubhshed  results  of  the 
ordinary  treatment  by  the  heat  writers  on  the  malady  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Johnson  (on  the  Diseases  of  the  Kidney),  while 
be  regards  "  acute  desquamative  nephritis  " — the  name  he  gives 
to  the  ordinary  acnte  form  of  the  disease — as  "  always  a  serious 
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mftlady,"  belieres  that  "  we  may  commonly  give  a  more  hopefal 
and  faTourable  progress  in  such  a  c«ae,  than  in  any  other  form 
of  renal  disease ;"  and  this  opinion  is  amply  justified  by  the 
cases  narrated,  in  his  work,  of  the  chronic  forms,  not  one  of 
which  presents  evidences  of  recovery  having  taken  place.  Dr. 
Ohristison  too,  (On  Granular  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys), 
referring  to  the  disease  when  "  clearly  recent,"  observes  that 
recovery  "  is  certainly  not  uncommon  in  the  cases  which 
succeed  scarlatina,  eapeoially  in  young  persons;  and  I  have 
also  repeatedly  met  with  the  same  apparent  success  where  the 
disease  had  no  connection  with  scarlatina."  Bnt,  he  adds,  "  in 
other  cases  every  symptom  has  disappeared  except  coagulability 
of  the  urine,  and  the  individuals  have  continued  for  a  long 
time  attowarda  to  follow  a  laborions  occapation  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tolerable  health,  and  without  any  material  uneasiness; 
*  *  *all  cases  of  the  latter  kind  must  be  regarded  with  jealousy.'' 
This  donbt&l  prognosis  is  also  justified  by  the  cases  which  an 
recorded  in  the  work  from  which  these  words  are  extracted,  for 
in  not  a  single  example  of  the  more  chronic  form  of  the  malady 
did  the  symptoms  of  renal  disease  disappear;  and  even  of  the 
cases  in  the  "  early  "  and  "  middle  "  at^es,  amoanting  to  eight, 
which  are  marked  as  recoveries,  only  four  appear  to  have 
deserved  that  distinction, — if,  indeed,  two  of  these  did  not 
rather  deserve  to  be  distingtiished  as  merely  probable  recoveries. 
For  of  one  of  the  four  it  is  only  s^d  at  the  end  of  the  narrative, 
"  the  coagulability  of  the  urine  ceased,  noi  did  it  reappear 
during  twelve  additional  days  that  he  remained  under  my  obser- 
vation." And  of  another  it  is  said,  "  at  hia  departure  there  was 
scarcely  any  cedema,  but  distinct  lencophlegmatia  *  *  *  the 
urine  was  abundant,  nor  did  it  ever  recover  its  ooagulability 
during  the  last  five  weeks  of  his  residence  in  tbe  hospital" — 
particnlars  which  are  far  too  scanty  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  an  actual  cure  had  been  efiected.  The  remaining  font 
oaees  of  "  recovery  "  are  still  less  satisfactory.  Of  one  it  is  said, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative,  "  the  urine  was  rather  more 
copious  than  natural,  1018  in  density,  and  somewhat,  though 
much  less,  ooagnlable"  (p.  55).  Of  another,  tbe  last  detailed 
account  of  the  urine  is,  "  that  about  twelve  ponnds  were  passed 
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daily,  of  tbe  deouty  of  1016,  and  moderately  cof^Iable."  Nor 
is  the  fioal  notice  of  the  case  more  conclusive  asto  the  care  of 
tbe  disease,  for  when  the  patient  was  "  dismissed  at  his  own 
desire,"  he  was  only  "  nearly  well,"  and  the  "  arine  continned 
never  leas  than  nine  ponnds"  {p.  258).  A  third  case  of  "  re- 
covery under  the  use  of  blood -letdsg,  laxatives,  and  diuretics," 
was  seen  by  tbe  author  annually  for  a  time  dnring  three  suc- 
cessive years.  At  the  end  of  the  first  of  these  periods,  the 
urine  "  had  a  density  of  1014,  and  was  moderately  coagukble;" 
at  the  next  examination  of  the  urine,  a  year  afterwards,  it  was 
"  1010  in  density,  and  strongly  coagulable;"  and  the  last 
report  of  the  case,  a  year  later  still,  informs  as  that  the  urine 
waa  "  I013'6  in  density,  and  coagulable  to  tbe  same  degree  as 
in  the  previous  year  "  (p.  882).  Of  a  fourth  case,  the  last  men- 
tioQ  of  the  state  of  the  urine,  says  that  it  "  presented  less 
coagulability,  and  varied  in  density  Irom  1005  to  1008,  accord- 
to  its  quantity."  A  week  or  two  afterwards  the  patient  was  dis- 
missed from  the  hospital  at  his  own  "  urgent  entreaty,"  while  it 
is  stated  in  general  terms  that  "  there  was  no  part  of  his  com- 
plaint left,  except  very  trivial  osdema  of  tbe  feet,"  hut  nothing 
ia  added  regarding  the  coagulability  or  density  cf  the  urine 
(p.  887). 

The  late  Dr.  James  Craufurd  Gregory,  in  the  second  of  his 
two  articles  "  On  Diaeaaed  States  of  the  Kidney  oonneoted 
during  life  with  Albuminona  Urine,"  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  for  1832,  publishes  thirty-four  "cases  in 
which  the  patients  were  either  relieved  or  restored  to  apparent 
health  at  the  time  of  their  dismissal."  Of  these  cases  only  two, 
the  fifty-seventh  and  the  seventy-fifth,  were  even  so  much  aa  pro- 
bable recoveries.  In  all  the  other  c^es  the  urine  either  remained 
more  or  less  coagulable  when  the  patients  left  the  hospital,  or 
when  the  coagulability  is  not  mentioned,  other  partioulara  re- 
garding the  urine  lead  to  the  conolusion  that  the  disease  was 
still  in  esistenoo ;  or,  lastly,  nothing  satisfactory  is  recorded 
regarding  the  state  of  the  secretion  in  the  latest  account  of  the 
patients.  All  this  is  the  more  significant  regarding  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  ordinary  treatment,  that  contributiona  to  the  series 
of  cases  intended  to  illustrate  the  occasional  benefits  derived 
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from  the  remedies  th&t  vere  employed,  were  fumisfaed  by  Fio- 
fessore  Alison  and  Graham,  who,  of  course,  voald  select  sneh  as 
would  seem  to  them  the  best  calculated  to  serve  the  purpose 
ID  view.  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  additional  evidence  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  common  means  and  rules  of  practice  for  the 
successful  treatment  of  this  fonnidable  malady  when  it  has 
taken  root  for  but  a  short  time.  I  believe  that  the  experience 
of  the  authors  I  have  adverted  to,  is  at  one  with  the  universal 
experience  on  the  sabject. 

I  have  neither  known,  nor  read  of,  any  cases  of  Bright's 
disease  of  so  long  a  duration,  and  of  bo  much  apparent  inten- 
sity, as  the  second  case  reported  by  Dr.  Eidd  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Journal,  and  one  of  the  cases  to  be  detailed  in 
this  article,  having  recovered  so  completely  under  the  employ- 
ment of  allopathic  remedies.  No  doubt  many  instances  have 
occurred,  and  perhaps  daily  occur,  of  relief  from  distressing 
secondary  affections,  and  partionlarly  f^om  extensive  dropsy, 
following  the  use  of  those  remedies ;  hut  such  rehef,  important 
aud  of  long  duration  as  it  may  sometimes  happen  to  be,  is,  in 
the  end,  anfortunate  for  the  patient,  as  it  renders  him  contented 
with  his  improved  condition,  and  with  the  treatment  which  pro- 
duced it,  at  a  stage  of  his  disorder  which  may  not  yet  have  got 
beyond  the  reach  of  remedies  capable  of  effecting  a  recovery,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  While,  however,  some,  perhaps 
many,  instances  of  relief  itom  the  secondary  sufferings  of  this 
disease  are  to  be  deplored  for  the  reason  that  has  been  given, 
others,  I  have  no  doubt,  occur,  and  perhaps  frequently,  in  which 
the  temporary  benefits  in  question  are  all  that  they  admit  of, 
and  the  allopathic  means  which  bestow  these  benefits  are  the 
only  means  that  are  capable  of  doing  so.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  morbid  anatomy  of  this  disease  of  the  kidneys 
know  that  in  very  advanced  stages  of  it  the  secreting  texture  of 
the  organs  is  greatly  reduced  in  amount,  owing  to  the  removal 
of  such  parts  of  the  cortical  matter  as  had  been  irretrievably 
ruined  by  the  protracted  obstruction  of  its  tubes  and  obliteration 
of  its  nutrient  and  secreting  vessels ;  so  mnoh  reduced,  indeed, 
that  what  may  remain  of  both  kidneys  does  not  equal,  in  the 
bulk  of  still  effective  organization,  a  siugle  healthy  kidney,  or 
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p^bapB  the  bslf  of  one;  la  mich  circumBtances  it  must  be 
obvious  that  more  than  the  normal  activity  of  the  secreting 
process  will  be  necessary  in  the  parts  which  remain  still  capable 
of  that  function,  in  order  to  compensate  the  absence  of  func- 
tional action  due  b;  those  which  have  been  disoi^anized  or 
lost.  Such  escited  functional  activity  in  the  former  can  be 
produced  only  by  the  physiological  or  pathogenetic  action  of  the 
drugs  which  are  knovn  among  allopathic  physicians  as  diuretics 
— drugs  which,  when  proved  on  healthy  persons,  are  capable  of 
causing  an  excessive  flow  of  urine. 

Accordingly,  one  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  relieving  the  dropsy 
dependent  on  Brigfat's  disease  is  the  employment  of  diuretics ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  such  cases  as  give  evidence  of  being 
in  a  ctate  of  acute  inflammation,  generally  without  regard  to  the 
probable  stage  of  the  malady  or  actual  condition  of  the  kidneys, 
provided  that  the  urine  be  scanty,  or  at  least  not  abundant 
Kor  is  it  surprising  that  those  medicines  should,  considering 
what  has  been  said  above  of  the  state  of  the  kidneys  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease,  have  the  eflect  frequently  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  discomfort  arising  from  dropsy.  But  it  is  surprising 
that  the  class  of  diuretic  medicines  has  not  been  found,  in  the 
experience  of  allopathic  physicians,  more  frequently  to  cure  or 
to  aggravate  the  malady.  Diuretic  medicines  include  some 
substances  which  have  unquestionably  the  power  of  producing  a 
disease,  either  identical  with  the  early  stage  of  that  which  is 
known,  in  its  various  forms,  by  the  name  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  or  very  closely  resembling  it,  while  all  of  them  have 
the  property,  more  or  less,  of  "  stimulating "  or  "  irritating  " 
the  kidneys;  and  we  should,  therefore,  have  anticipated  on  homceo- 
patbic  principles  that  cures  or  aggravations  would  be  common  re- 
sults of  their  employment  even  by  allopathic  hands.  The  latter  of 
these  two  anticipated  or  possible  consequences  would  be  naturally 
expected  to  result  the  most  frequently  on  account  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  doses  in  which  the  diuretics  are  given;  and 
perhaps  for  the  same  reason,  the  occurrence  of  the  other  of  the 
consequences  referred  to  would  be  a  result  that  ought  not  to  be 
expected  at  all.     The  explanation  of  the  general  absence  of 
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either  a^gravatioD  or  cnre  as  a  conaequence  of  the  use  of 
diareticB,  ia  probably  to  be  fonnd  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
diureti<;B  which  are  almost  invariably  employed,  have  little  oi 
nothing  of  nbaC  may  be  regarded  as  specific  in  their  medicinal 
relations  to  the  kidneys,  but,  when  admitted  into  the  blood,  are 
to  be  looked  upon  as  very  much,  if  not  altogether,  on  the  same 
footing  in  respect  to  those  oi^ans  that  other  adventitious  and 
certain  normal  though  effete  substances  are,  which  it  ie  the  pio- 
vince  of  the  kidneys  as  puri6ere  of  the  blood  to  select  and  expel, 
along  with  an  excess  of  the  water  in  which  they  are  dissolved.  It 
is  thus  with  the  sugar  of  the  blood  in  diabetes;  it  is  thus,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  with  urea  and  the  saline  ingredients 
proper  to  the  urine; — and  it  is  probably  also  thus  with  the 
bitartrate,  the  acetate,  and  the  nitrate  of  potash,  and  some  other 
diuretics,  which  are  found  sometimes  of  service  in  encreasing 
the  amount  of  the  urine  without  occasioning  any  corresponding 
disadvantage  by  escess  of  irritation.  That  it  should  sometime 
happen  that  the  gentle  stimulus  afforded  by  diuret^s  of  this 
description,  thongh  given  in  large  doses,  should  operate,  not 
merely  in  the  way  of  encreasing  the  secretion,  but  also  in  the 
other  and  still  more  desirable  way  of  lessening  or  removing  the 
morbid  condition  itsolf  with  which  the  living  tissues  of  tlie 
kidneys  are  affected,  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  held  as  improbable. 
Dr.  Christison  relates  an  instance  of  recovery  seemingly  due,  in 
part,  to  this  kind  of  stimulant  action  on  the  kidneys,  in  a 
recent  case  of  the  disease,  exerted  by  the  bitartrate  of  potash. 
On  the  result  of  the  case  he  makes  the  following  observations, 
so  very  nearly,  if  indeed  not  entirely,  homceopathic  in  their  signifi- 
cation : — "May  it  not  he  inferred  from  this  and  other  oases,  that 
the  irritation  produced  by  diuretics  is  different  in  kind  from 
that  which  attends  granular  deposition  (in  the  kidneys)  ?  May 
it  not  even  be  plausibly  reasoned  that  the  one  species  of  irrita- 
tion is  in  some  circumstances  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  other?"— (Op.  cit.,  p.  247.) 

If  it  were  true,  as  averred  by  Dr.  Osborne  (On  the  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  Dropsical  Diseases,  p.  33),  that  diuretic  medicines 
are  "  a  frequent  cause  "  of  Brigbt's  disease,  or  of  a  condition  of 
the  kidneys  closely  resembling  it,  we  should  certainly  be  entitled 
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to  asddpate  that,  when  that  diaease  arose  from  other  caasea, 
those  medicioea,  hy  virtae  of  their  thus  standiog  in  a  bomoeo- 
patbio  relation  to  it,  shonld  he  found  to  he  the  specific  remedies 
for  the  malady.  The  assertion  seems,  howerer,  to  be  too  general 
and  mdlBcriminate.  The  accuracy  td  it  is  regarded  by  Dr. 
CbrietiBon  as  "  very  questionable,"  and  the  absence  of  injorioue 
consequences  of  the  employment  of  the  saline  diureticB  in  this 
disease,  even  when  given  [in  large  doses,  would  seem  to  imply 
that  they  at  least  can  eoarcely  rank  among  the  causes  of  its 
occurrence  in  healthy  persons.  But  the  same  conclusion  would 
certainly  be  unjust  in  reference  to  some  other  medicines  which 
are  included  in  the  allopathic  list  of  diuretics.  In  particular, 
Cantharis  and  Turpentine  unquestionably  produce  inflammation 
of  the  urinary  o^ans;  the  former  exerting  its  pathogenedo 
properties  mora,  perhaps,  upon  the  mucous  surfaces,  the  latter 
more  upon  the  kidneys.  Some  diuretics,  therefore,  do  produce 
effects  on  the  kidneys  closely  resembling  the  disease  in  question, 
or,  in  othyr  words,  a  form  of  Brigbt's  disease ;  and  in  them  ve 
should  expect  to  meet  with  a  homceopatliic  remedy  for  that 
disease,  in  some,  at  least,  of  its  various  stages  or  forms.  The 
effects  of  turpentine  on  the  kidneys  are,  perhaps,  less  generally 
known  than  those  of  Cantharis,  and  I,  therefore,  make  no 
apology  for  introducing  here  the  following  case  from  Dr.  John- 
son's work  on  the  kidneys : — 

"  John  Harvey,  nt.  27,  a  porter,  of  temperate  habits ;  never 
had  dropsy  or  any  symptom  of  renal  disease.  On  the  Silst  of 
March,  1847,  he  took  Olei  terebinth,,  Olei  ricini,  aa^ss,  for 
tapeworm.  Soon  afterwards  fais  head  felt  oonfused ;  be  vomited 
once  and  was  purged  two  or  three  times.  In  about  eight  hours 
he  had  frequent,  almost  incessant,  desire  to  pass  water,  passing 
only  a  few  drops  at  a  time.  The  water  scalded  bim  very  much, 
and  contuned  coagulated  blood. 

"  On  the  S3nd,  he  first  came  to  me  at  the  public  dispensary. 
He  said  be  had  passed  water  fourteen  or  fifl^een  tJmes  during 
the  night,  and  as  ofien  in  the  course  of  the  morning ;  the  pain 
and  irritation  were  now  less  than  yesterday.  The  urine  was 
deeply  tinged  with  blood,  and  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
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albumeD.  UndeF  tbe  microscope  anmerons  "blood-caste"  of 
the  renal  tubes  were  seen.  A  few  small  iDflammatioD  cells  and 
some  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  were  «DtaDgIed  in  the  oasts ; 
no  epithelium;  mnoh  of  the  blood  was  not  moulded  in  the 
tubes.  *  *  *  On  the  S5th  there  was  still  a  oonsiderable 
qnantitj  of  blood  in  the  urins.  *  *  ♦  On  the  27th  the 
urine  contained  less  blood  and  albumen ;  tbe  oasts  of  tubes 
were  still  visible,  and  conttuned,  besides  the  blood  corpuscles, 
a  la^  proportion  of  ioflammatory  cells,  about  twice  the  size  of 
blood  corpuscles.  On  tbe  29tb  the  urine  had  nearly  the 
natural  colour;  no  clond  with  beat  or  nitric  acid ;  it  contained 
a  few  blood  and  infiammation  corpuscles,  and  a  very  few  casts 
of  tabes.  *  *  *  On  tbe  6th  of  April  the  urine  was  pale, 
free  fi-om  blood  and  albumen,  bat  it  still  contained  oxalate 
of  lime." 

This  narrative  affords  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
action  of  tbe  turpentine  on  tbe  cortical  part  of  the  kidneys,  and 
though  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  tubes  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  effect,  yet  the  presence  of  "  a  large  propor- 
tion of  inflammation  cells,"  as  well  as  of  blood  corpuscles,  in 
the  casts  of  the  tubes,  distinctly  proves  that  the  drug  produced 
not  merely  congestion  of  the  Malpighian  or  other  capillaiies, 
but  a  true  inflammatory  action  in  the  tubes  and  the  contiguous 
blood  vessels — tbe  very  essence  of  Bright's  disease  in  its  acute 
or  early  stage.  Having  been  for  some  time  convinced  of  this 
truth,  I  had  determined  to  have  recourse  to  turpentine  iu  tbe 
treatment  of  the  first  recent  example  of  the  disease  that  should 
occur  to  me,  and  in  October  last  the  following  case  presented 
itself,  and  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  efficacy 
of  the  medicine. 

Case  I. — Recent  disease  of  the  kidneys,  cured  ly  turpentine. 
M.  F.,  a  girl,  aged  6  years.  She  had  been  affected  with 
scarlet  fever  in  an  ordinary  way  in  March,  18S6,  and  had 
recovered  in  the  most  favourable  manner,  without  any  urinary 
disorder  having  followed,  as  was  ascertained  by  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  secretion  during  the  period  of  convalescence 
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and  desqaamatdoD.  Towards  the  ead  of  April  booping  cough 
occurred,  in  a  smart  enough,  but  not  aevere  fonn.  She  woa 
removed  lo  the  country  in  the  end  of  May.  The  hooping  cough 
gradually  disappeared  daring  the  summer,  and  the  child  ap- 
peared tolerably  well,  though  she  never  quite  regamed  the  look 
of  health  ehe  had  had  previous  to  the  fever.  About  the  middle 
of  August  she  bad  a  somewhat  lingering  feverish  attack,  with 
obscure  symptoms  of  pleurisy,  and  from  that  time  till  the 
illness  desoribed  in  the  sequel  attracted  notioe,  sbe  was  pale 
and  delicate  looking,  though  able  to  be  out  of  doors,  and 
taking  her  ordinary  food,  by  the  second  week  in  September. 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  her  face  was  observed  to  be  con- 
siderably swollen,  while  it  retained  its  previously  pale  colour, 
and  it  was  then  remembered  that  for  several  days  before,  she 
had  appeared  fatter  in  the  face  than  she  bad  been  since  Spring. 
The  more  decided  swelling  noticed  on  the  33rd  was  then  and  for 
three  days  after,  ascribed  to  a  cold  with  which  she  was  affected, 
but  08  it  increased,  instead  of  diminishing,  and  was  particu- 
larly remarkable  about  the  eyelids,  I  made  enquiry  on  the 
evening  of  the  2eth  regarding  the  state  of  the  urine. 

About  five  ounces  of  urine  bad  been  passed  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon.  It  was  of  the  colour  of  small  beer,  and  had 
deposited  a  dingy  brownish  sediment  in  moderate  quantity. 
Its  specific  gravity  was  1013;  and  it  coagulated  very  con- 
siderably by  heat,  somewhat  less  so  by  nitric  acid  and  alcohol. 
The  sediment  exhibited  under  the  microscope  blood  corpuscles, 
glandular  epithelium  in  greater  abundance,  and  a  few  fibrinous 
casts  of  the  tubes.  There  were  also  numerous  nucleated  cells 
containing  granules,  and  much  smaller  than  the  epithelium 
cells.  Pulse  80,  of  moderate  size  and  force.  No  pain  any- 
where, and  no  complaint  but  of  being  tired.  It  could  not  be 
learnt  with  certainty  how  long  the  altered  colour  of  the  urine 
had  existed,  but  it  had  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  the 
attendant  on  the  SOth  instant. 

A  warm  bath  was  ordered,  and  Aconite  No.  I,  in  alternation 
every  two  hours  with  a  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture  containing 
four  drops  of  Spir.  Terebinth,  to  two  ounces  of  fluid.  The 
first  dose  of  the  latter  at  8  p.m. 
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27th. — Passed  no  urine  since  bed-time  yeateiday  till  fonr  this 
moming,  soon  after  the  third  dose  of  turpentine.  It  amounted 
to  five  ounces,  was  paler,  and  bad  a  little  brownish  sediment; 
was  of  specific  gravity  1012,  ooagnlated  leas  abundantly,  and 
bad  very  perceptibly  the  odoar  of  violets.  Altogether  the 
qtiatitity  of  urine  during  the  twenty-foot  hours,  ending  at 
10  i.H.  to-day  amounted  to  about  fourteen  oanoes. 

On  visiting  at  half-past  five  p.u.  I  found  that  since  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  altogether  two  ounces  and  a  half  of 
urine  had  been  passed,  and  at  five  diff^^nt  times;  the  last 
(or  fifth)  dose  of  turpentine  having  been  given  at  noon.  This 
urine  was  of  density  1020,  and  a  little  more,  strongly  coagulahle 
(more  eo  than  before),  the  fiocculi  of  albttnien  being  very 
dingy,  and  the  fioid  itself  of  a  reddish  hae.  Pulse  81.  Hands 
hot ;  no  pain.     Has  had  no  Aconite  since  early  morning. 

Conceiving  that  an  aggravation  of  the  disease  had  been 
caused  by  the  turpentine,  I  gave  a  drop  of  the  common  chloro- 
form solution  of  camphor ;  and  recommended  soon  afterwards 
Aconite  No.  S,  to  be  given  every  hour  till  midnight,  and  a 
warm  bath  at  7  p.m. 

The  next  specimen  of  nrine,  amonntjng  to  ^  S|  was  passed 
at  half-past  eight  in  the  evening.  Its  density  was  1016;  it 
coagulated  decidedly  less,  was  of  a  palish  cherry  red,  and  quite 
clear.  It  had  no  violaceous  odour,  while  the  last  urine  had  it 
very  faintly.  She  had  perspired  some,  and  the  pulse  was  76. 
Aconite  2,  every  two  hours. 

S8th.  At  six  this  morning,  passed  at  once,  and  the  first  time 
since  last  evening,  six  ounces  of  urine,  and  one  ounce  an  hour 
after.  Density  1017,  and  cot^lability  inconsiderable;  the 
flocculi  on  subsiding  made  only  one-ninth  of  the  contents  of 
the  test-tube,  while  those  of  the  urine  passed  yesterday  after- 
noon amounted  to  one-fifth.  A  brownish-red  sediment  sub- 
sided from  the  urine,  of  the  some  microscopic  characters  as 
formerly.  Pulse  this  morning  (8  o'clock)  78.  She  perspired 
pretty  freely  part  of  the  night.  Bowels  have  been  moved 
naturally.  Swelling  of  the  face  has  been  gradually  decreasing, 
and  is  now  almost  gone. 

At  10  A.M.  having  breakfasted  an  hour  and  a  half  before  on 
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veak  tea,  bread  and  butter,  passed  three  ounces  of  arioe,  pale, 
with  a  faint  dash  of  pink,  density  1006,  without  a  trace  of 
albumen,  and  without  odoui.  -  Altogether  fourteen  ounces  and 
s  quarter  of  urine  had  been  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Between  10  a.m.  and  half-past  8  in  the  evening,  when  the 
last  quantity  was  made,  nearly  six  ounces  of  urine  were  passed, 
and  at  four  different  times.  The  density  varied  ftom  1017  to 
1016;  the  colour  was  mostly  of  a  smoky  amber,  and  the 
coagulability  feeble — one-eighth  to  one-tenth  of  the  contents  of 
the  tube.     Aconite  bad  been  continued. 

To  take  at  night  one  dose  of  a  solution  of  turpentine  oon- 
taining  '/wth  of  a  drop  of  the  essential  oil;  and  during  the 
night  Aconite  I ,  every  two  hours. 

29lh,  10  A.M. — ^About  fl  A.M.  passed  %  ivss  of  urine,  of 
density  1020;  colour,  darkish  smoky  amber;  very  moderately 
ooagulable,  the  albumen  on  settling  making  ^/sth  of  the  contents 
of  the  tube.  Perspired  very  little.  A  little  swelling  of  one 
eyelid.  Pulse  74.  At  9  passed  |  ss  of  urine,  clearer,  and 
lighter  in  oolour,  density  lOlfl,  slightly  coagulable,  and  of 
strong  urinous  odour.  Got  another  dose  of  turpentine  at  8 
A.M.  of  same  strength  as  last.     Urine  of  last  24  hours  %  12. 

8  P.M. — Has  passed  seven  ounces  more  of  urine,  and  on  two 
separate  occaaions.  Density  of  the  first  1020,  of  the  last  1010 ; 
colour  lighter ;  coagulability  slight  in  both,  and  but  a  very  few 
blood  corpuscles,  a  good  deal  of  epithelium,  and  only  a  few 
shreds  of  oasts.  Bowels  regular.  Pulse  natural. 
Aconite,  1  decimal,  every  four  hours. 

30th,  10  A.M. — Between  6  and  7  this  morning  passed 
eight  ounces  of  urine  at  once,  of  nearly  natural  colour,  though 
paler  and  somewhat  opaque,  and  depositing  a  brownish  sedi- 
ment. Density  1030,  albumen  scarcely  occupies  Voth  of  the 
tube.  At  half-paat  9  passed  two  ounces  more,  of  density  1019, 
and  not  affected  by  heat  or  nitric  acid.  The  qnantity  in  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  is  seventeen  ounces. 

10  P.M. — Urine  in  the  course  of  the  day  five  ounces  and  a 
quarter;  density  from  1016  to  1018,  slightly  coagulable;  same 
colour  as  last ;  a  little  dingy  sediment.  No  swelling,  of  face. 
Bowels  regular.     Has  had  no  medicine  all  day.     Pulse  80. 
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To  have  V*^  oi  a  drop  of  Turpentine  nov,  to  be  repeated  in 
six  hours.     Two  doses  of  Aconite,  Ist  decimal,  between. 

Slat,  10  A.M. — ^At  4  KM.  passed  J  vii  of  urine,  of  nearly 
natural  colour  and  odour,  depositing  a  httle  brownish  sediment, 
redisBolved  by  heat;  density  1020  ;  co^ulability  feeble.  At  7, 
three  ounces  more,  same  colour;  density  1018,  merely  hazy  by 
heat.  Perspired  freely  in  the  night.  Pulse  72.  Urine  of  last 
24  hours  above  fifteen  ounces. 

Repeat  the  dose  of  Turpentine.  Between  this  time  and  7 
in  the  evening  passed  ten  ounces  of  urine.  The  first  specimen, 
amounting  to  six  ounces,  occurred  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the 
dose  of  Tiirpentine,  was  pale  sherry  coloured ;  transparent,  of 
density  1010,  and  unaffected  by  heat  or  acid.  *  Two  hours  after 
two  ounces  were  passed;  of  density  1010;  darker  than  natural 
and  smoky  looking,  and  slightly  coagulable. 

Another  dose  of  Turpentine  was  given  at  half-past  4,  and 
about  two  houi-s  after,  an  ounce  of  urine  was  passed,  at  two 
separate  times,  a  little  rnddy  in  colour,  and,  though  but 
moderately  coagulable,  still  more  so  than  any  specimen  during 
the  day.  The  Tnrpentine  was  now  finally  omitted,  and  Aconite 
2  ordered  for  two  or  three  doses  daring  the  night. 

Not.  Ist,  10  a.h. — At  half-past  1  a.m.  six  and  a  half  ounces 
of  urine.  Density  1017;  coloni  almost  natural,  a  little  less 
yellow,  and  slightly  smoky ;  hazy  by  heat,  and  not  cleared  by 
acid ;  a  little  light  brownish  sediment.  At  7  o'clock,  four  and 
a  half  ounces  more;  density  1018,  and  very  slight  haze  by  heat 
Microscopic  examination  discovers  no  distinct  casts;  a  good 
many  globular  nucleated  cells,  about  twice  the  size  of  blood 
globules,  and  containing  granules  (probably  infiammalion  cells, 
or  altered  glandular  epithelium — these  bodies  were  noticed  in 
former  specimens  also) ;  glandular  epithelium  of  ordinary  ap- 
pearance pretty  abundant;  a  very  few  blood  corpuscles;  and  a 
little  pavement  epithe£um.  Urine  of  the  last  twenty- four  hours, 
twenty-one  ounces.  Pulse  72.  Bowels  moved  spontaneously 
three  times,  and  stools  of  natural  appeaiaace. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  eight  ounces  more  of  urine  were 
passed,  of  density  fi:om  1016  to  1020;  of  same  colour,  and 
hazy  by  beat.  Had  Aconite  three  times.  Omit  medicine. 
A  warm  bath  as  usual  at  night. 
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Snd. — Early  this  morning  passed  at  onoe  dght  onnces  of 
urine;  of  density  1019;  clear  and  pale,  yellowish  in  colour; 
a  BHQoky  brownish  sediment  in  small  quantity,  eoneisting  chiefly 
of  glandalor  epitbelinm  of  ordinary  aspect,  and  no  casts ;  not 
affected  by  heat  or  acid.  Altogether  sixteen  ounces  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Eleven  ounces  more  were  made  io  tlie 
course  of  the  day,  of  some  density ;  slightly  hazy  by  heat,  and 
not  cleared  by  acid. 

3rd. — Between   eariy  morning    and    night    made  nineteen 
ounoes  and  a  half  of  urine.     Density  1020.     The   slightest 
opalescence  by  beat.     Bowels  a  little  loose,  and  tongue  foul. 
Mercunus  solubilis,  3rd  decimal,  every  four  hours. 

4tb. — At  balf-t>aBt  7  a.m.  passed  at  once  above  twelve  ounces 
of  urine ;  the  clearest  and  most  healthy  looking  yet  observed ; 
a  pahsb  yellow  without  trace  of  dinginess;  no  sediment;  density 
1010;  no  effect  by  beat  or  acid.  Bowels  and  tongue  im- 
proved. 

During  the  day  passed  sixteen  ounces  of  urine  more;  density 
1018;  some  yellowish  sediment;  a  haze  by  heat,  dispelled  by 
a  drop  of  nitric  acid.  The  Meaxnirius  was  continued ;  omitted 
in  the  evening. 

0th. — Urine  twenty-four  onnces;  density  1019;  clear  pale 
yellow  colour;  no  effect  by  heat  or  add;  a  little  yellowish 
sediiztent.  Has  been  out  of  bed  most  of  yesterday  and  to-day. 
Tongue  dean.  Bowels  regular.  No  medicine.  Fadnaceous 
food  aa  formerly. 

During  a  week  longer  that  the  urine  was  regulto'ly  examined, 
its  quantity  amounted  to  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  ounces 
daily;  the  density  continued  steadily  1020;  no  trace  of  albu- 
men was  discoverable ;  and  the  colour  gradually  improved  to 
the  clear  yellow  of  health. 

The  last  report  is  dated  the  23rd  November,  and  is  to  the 
following  effect.  Urine  twenty-three  ounces  in  the  last  twenty- 
four  houi-s,  perfectly  healthy  in  appearance;  density  1018; 
no  sediment  of  any  kind,  and  no  albumen.  She  is  looking 
well,  though  pale,  and  has  bad  animal  food  daily  for  a  week 
past. 

At  present  (8rd  December)  she  continues  well  in  every 
respect,  and  has  gained  flesh  and  colour. 
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Since  the  preceding  case  occurred  to  me  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  country  surgeon,  to  whom  the  employment  of  Turpentine 
had  been  recommended  indireotly  by  me  for  the  treatment  of 
Brighc'B  diaeaee,  that  he  had  lately  succeeded  in  removing  from 
the  urine  of  a  ohronic  ouse  every  trace  of  the  disease,  and  by 
doses  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  reduce  from  two  or  three  drops 
to  balf-a-drop.  Long  previously  I  had  had  occasion  to  mark  the 
powerful  effect  of  the  same  remedy  on  what  seemed  to  be.hsema- 
turia  &om  the  kidneys.  Unfortunately  I  neglected  to  examine 
the  urine  with  the  microscope,  and  therefore  details  that  would 
probably  have  been  full  of  interest  are  necessarily  wanting ;  still 
as  the  case  is  not  without  its  value  in  reference  to  the  remedial 
properties  of  turpentine  in  a  somewhat  threatening  and  obsti- 
nate disorder  of  the  kidneys,  I  subjoin  an  account  of  it. 

Case  II, — Hematuria  from   the   Kidneys   of  two  or   three 
months  duration,  cured  by  Turpentine. 

March  lOtb,  1853. — Mrs.  F.,  aged  between  40  and  50,  a 
stout,  flabby- looking,  pale  woman,  saya  she  has  not  been  well 
since  she  had  gastric  fever  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  About 
the  first  of  the  year  she  observed  a  sediment  in  her  urine  like 
coffee-grounds,  and  says  that  the  fluid  has  never  been  of  its 
former  healthy  appearance  since,  being  always  more  or  less 
dark  and  grumous- looking.  On  the  7th  instant,  ahe  noticed 
the  urine  of  its  present  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  became 
affected  with  a  dull  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  across  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen,  which  she  ^quently  had  before. 

Her  pulse  is  100 ;  firm,  not  large.  The  urine  is  not  passed 
uftener  than  when  in  health,  and  comes  away  in  full  quantity. 
In  colour  it  resembles  port  wine  when  a  little  of  it  is  in  a 
spoon,  and  is  quite  clear ;  almost  black  on  looking  down  upon  it 
in  the  chamber  utensil ;  it  coagulates  very  strongly  by  heat ; 
the  tongue  is  foul,  and  has  long  been  so ;  bowels  pretty  re- 
gular; has  had  no  appetite  for  a  long  time,  and  sleeps  little. 
To  have  a  warm  bath,  and  Aconite,  1  decimal,  every 
two  hours. 

llth. — Urine  is   unchanged    in    appearance,   and  in  lai^e 
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qnttDtity,  filling  half  an  ordinary  ohamber  ntensil;  perBpired 
tittle ;  pulse  80,  moderate. 

Terebinth,  lat  decimal  solution  in  Alcohol,  tvelve  drops  to 
two  ounces  of  water ;  a  teaepoonfiil  every  four  hours, 
shaking  the  vial. 

13th,  10  A.M. — Took  the  first  dose  at  half-past  one  yesterday 
soon  after  haTiDg  made  water,  and  made  none  again  till  10,  p.m.; 
the  latter  qaantity  is  much  altered  from  the  previous  colour  of 
the  scretioQ ;  the  hue  is  no  longer  saDgnineons,  but  brownish, 
like  opaque  ale ;  very  scanlily  coagulahle  by  heat,  and  the  amount 
is  said  to  he  less  than  that  usually  passed :  urine  has  been  passed 
twice  sinoe,  and  it  exhibits  scarcely  a  trace  of  coagulability ;  the 
whole  quantity  is  much  less  than  before  in  the  same  time  ;  it 
smells  strongly  of  violets ;  has  some  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
bladder  after  micturitiou,  and  some  footings  &om  the  loins 
down  to  the  thighs ;  tongue  still  foul.     Omit  medicine. 

I3th. — Urine  perfectly  healthy  in  colour,  and  does  not  coagu- 
late in  the  least ;  no  poius  anywhere ;  tongue  fonl ;  no  appetite. 
Nux  vomica. 

16tb. — Urine  bas  continued  free  from  coagulability,  and  is 
normal  in  colour ;  she  expresses  herself  as  feeling  in  better 
health  than  for  years  past. 

Continue  Nux  vomica,  a  dose  every  second  day. 

S4tb. — Two  days  after  last  report  she  had  indulged  in  meat, 
soup,  and  malt  liquor;  the  day  following  (10th),  the  urine  had 
become  again  of  a  bloody  colour,  but  much  less  deeply  tiian 
during  last  attack ;  she  had  at  the  same  time  much  pain  in  the 
loins ;  was  ordered  Terebinth.,  No.  1,  every  six  hours ;  to-day 
only  a  slight  opalescence  by  heat;  colour  of  urine  brownish, 
transparent.     C out.  Terebinth.,  I,  every  six  hours. 

26th. — Urine  perfectly  normal ;  frequent  ioolinatiou  to  mie- 
tnrate,  often  when  no  urine  in  the  bladder.     Omit  medicine. 

81  St. — Is  in  every  respect  well. 

The  lost  notice  of  this  patient  is  dated  May  25th,  of  the 
same  year,  and  states  that  she  had  continued  quite  well. 

Reverting  to  the  first  case  for  a  little,  it  is  specially  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  solidifiable  coDtents  -of  the  urine  underwent, 
very  soon  after  the  remedies  were  begun,  a  change  much  more 
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sigDifioant  of  a  favourttbls  effect  having  been  prodnced  on  the 
disease  than  any  other  apparent  reBult  of  the  treatment.  The 
amount  of  those  contents  is  easily  calculated  with  tolerable  ac- 
cnracy  from  the  combined  data  of  the  specific  gravity,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  fluid ;  and,  making  a  small  allowance  for  the  effect 
of  the  albnmen  in  raising  the  density,  the  followiDg  results  of 
the  treatmeDt  on  the  amouot  of  t)ie  urea,  ealine,  and  colouring 
matters  of  the  urine  may  be  regarded  as  a  dose  approsimatiou 
to  the^lruth : — During  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  treatment 
the  quantity  of  these  matters  was  177  grains;  during  the  second 
period  of  the  same  duration  it  was  1 98  grains  ;  during  the  tliird 
214  grains j  during  the  fourth  315  grains;  during  the  fifth 
SIS;  during  the  sixth  323;  during  the  eighth  388;  during 
the  ninth  (4th  Not.)  516, — when  all-trace  of  the  disease  had 
finally  disappeared  from  the  urine.  Repeatedly  during  the 
succeeding  week  the  solids  of  the  urine  amounted  to  520  grains 
in  a  day,  while  ten  days  later  tbey  had  fallen  to  nearly  400 ; 
the  excessive  quantity  excreted  during  the  period  of  eatahlisbed 
convalescence  having  probably  arisen  from  an  aconmulation  of 
excrementitious  matters  having  taken  place  in  the  blood  daring 
the  nncbecked  persistence  of  the  disease. 

Before  quitting  the  consideration  of  turpentine,  it  would  be  very 
satisfactory  to  me  were  I  able  Co  point  out  the  varioue  circnm- 
stances  which  specially  indicate  the  employment  of  that  remedy 
in  preference  to  others,  I  believe,  however,  that  our  experience 
is  as  yet  too  limited  to  entitle  anyone  to  dogmatise  oa  the  sub- 
ject. The  cases  published  by  Dr.  Kidd  prove  that  it  is  not  only 
in  recent  eases  of  Bright's  disease  that  turpentine  may  be  used 
with  the  happiest  results;  yet  the  provings  of  that  substanpe, 
whether  accidental  or  otherwise,  show  clearly  that  it  is  specially 
suitable,  on  homoeopathic  principles,  to  examples  of  the  disease 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine, 
whatever  may  be  the  distinguishing  symptoms  of  other  ex- 
amples in  which  it  may  be  equally  efficacious  as  a  remedy. 
Judging,  therefore,  from  such  provings  as  we  yet  have,  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  regard  one  point  as  determined,  namely, 
that  turpentine  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  at  which  period  it  is  that  blood  is  the  most  liable  to 
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appear  in  the  urine,  at  least  in  any  notable  quantity.  PerbapB 
those  provings  wonld  justify  us  in  anticipating  that  the  virtneB 
of  the  remedy  will  be  the  most  signally  displayed  in  saoh  recent 
and  aonte  oaaes  as  are  oharactetized  by  eujessive  hematuria, — 
a  remark  which  brings  to  my  mind  the  sad  recolleotioQ  of  a  case 
of  that  deeoription  which  was  rapidly  fatal.  A  fine  yoath  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  after  recovering  from  scarlet 
fever,  had  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a  shght  affection  of  the 
kidneys,  and  in  this  state  was  exposed  to  cold,  very  soon 
after  which  he  perceived  that  hiff  nrine  was  of  a  bloody  colour. 
The  disease  made  rapid  progreee,  insomnch  that  the  day  after 
the  exposure  nothing  but  pure  bJood,  and  that  in  large  quan- 
tity, was  voided  from  the  bladder ;  the  pulse  soon  rose  to  a 
great  frequency,  reaching  140  beats  in  the  minute  by  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day ;  the  breathing  was  hurried  and  op- 
pressed, and  there  were  nausea  and  vomiting.  As  cases  of  such 
extreme  eeverity  are  rare,  I  give  in  fall  the  notes  that  were  taken 
on  the  third  and  last  day  of  the  illness : — "  Twelve,  noon.  Has 
been  very  restless  during  the  night ;  has  vomited  repeatedly,  and 
complained  of  pain  under  the  right  hypocbondrium,  where  there 
is  tenderness  on  pressure;  pulse  between  150  and  160,  feeble; 
skin  hot  and  dry ;  respirations  60  in  the  minuto,  and  checked 
by  the  pain  under  the  hypoohondrium ;  no  stethoscopio  signs  of ' 
disease  in  the  chest;  he  appears  much  distressed ;  passes  blood, 
apparently  pure,  from  the  urinary  passages,  and  in  considerable 
quantity,  without  pain,  and  not  very  frequently."  Witfaont 
material  change,  these  sytnptoias  continued  till  night,  when  he 
began  to  sink  rapidly.  He  died  before  morning,,  his  mind 
having  been  dear  almost  to  the  last.  Aconite,  Belladonoa, 
Ipecacuanha,  Cantbaridee,  all  in  low  dilutions,  were  employed, 
and  vrithout  the  slightest  apparent  effect.  The  case  occurred 
several  years  ago,  and  before  my  attenlaou  had  been  particularly 
attracted  by  the  properties  of  turpentine. 

'  Among  the  other  medicines  which  deserve  to  he  specially 
etndied  as  remedies  for  Bright's  disease,  are  Canthorides,  Mer- 
cury, and  Arsenic.  The  first  of  these  will  probably  give  place 
in  general  to  turpentine  in  snch  cases  as  might  be  regarded  as 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  within  the  remedial  sphere  of  the 
former  also;  for  of  the  two  turpentine  app^trs  to  act  ni»*^ 
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^Bitioolaily  on  the  kidneys.  Two  cases  of  renal  disease  follow- 
ing soarlet  fever,  which  were  treated  fay  me  with  Gantharidea, 
wete  published  in  a  former  namber  of  this  JoumaJ.  Of  Mer- 
cury there  is  good  reason  to  thipk  that  it  may  be  serviceable  in 
some  cases,  peculiar  either  from  the  nature  of  the  morbid  state, 
or  iroin  the  stage  which  the  disease  may  have  reached.  It  is 
long  since  Dr.  Wells  remarked  that  coagnlable  urine  somelimea 
followed  the  administration  of  Mercury ;  and  the  older  writers, 
who  had  opportunities  of  vntnessiog  the  pathogenetic  effeots  of 
Meronry  more  frequently  than  their  successors  have — in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  general  abuse  of  that  drug  in  former  times 
than  is  now,  happily,  the  case — mention  various  particulars 
from  among  them  which  appear  to  show  that  Mercury  has  the 
power  of  producing  a  disease  very  like  some  form  of  Srigbt's 
disease.  The  vomiting,  cachectJo  look,  and  anasarca,  noticed 
by  them  as  consequences  of  repeated  and  prolonged  courses  of 
Mercury,  taken  in  connection  with  such  appearances  in  the 
kidneys  as  have  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Blaokall  when  death 
happened  to  occur  in  persona  who  had  been  subjected  to  the 
slow  poisoning  in  question,  concur  in  rendering  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  among  the  effects  of  Mercury  diseased  kidneys  should 
be  reckoned.  Of  one  case  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Blackall  remarks 
that  "  the  kidneys  were  unusually  firm,  the  leit  containing  one 
hydatid,  the  right  two  " — conditions  which  are  common  in 
advanced  examples  of  Bright's  disease.  Of  another  he  says, 
that  the  kidneys  were  remarkably  loaded  with  blood  "  as  if 
injected." 

Id  regard  to  Arsenic,  its  existence  in  the  urine  of  man  and 
th9  lower  animals,  when  it  has  been  swallowed  in  considerable 
doses,  proves  that  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  tissues  of  the 
kidneys;  uid  the  suppression  of  urine,  hiematuria,  and  con- 
gested state  of  the  kidneys  found  after  death,  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing, prove  that  the  contact  is  not  without  its  special  effects 
upon  the  vital  condition  of  these  glands.  Whether  the  swelling 
of  the  face,  the  general  anasarca,  and  other  dropsical  effusions, 
consequent  sometimes  upon  its  prolonged  employment,  are  the 
secondary  eSecta  of  diseased  kidneys,  or  due  to  the  action  of 
the  poison  on  the  affected  membranes  primarily,  we  must  regard 
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at  pregeot  as  nndetermiiied,  or,  at  least,  that  it  ie  not  determined 
that  these  effusions  are  not  sometimes  the  consequences  of  a 
primary  effect  upon  the  kidneys.  However  this  msy  he,  the 
following  case  may  be  adduce^  in  proof  of  a  specifically  curadve 
action  of  Arsenic  on  kidney  disease  in  its  confirmed  state.  The 
ciroumetancea  in  which  the  ease  presented  itself  to  me,  and  the 
Tery  UDfavourable  opinion  I  had  formed  of  it,  conourred  to 
prevent  me  from  collecting  all  the  details  which  are  necessary 
to  make  an  instance  of  this  kind  so  interesting  in  a  pathological 
and  BO  important  in  a  therapeutic  point  of  view  as  it  would 
Otherwise  be,  yet,  defective  ae  the  particulars  I  have  to  relate 
trC)  they  are  sot  destitute  of  either  interest  or  importance. 

Case  ITI.- — Diteaie  of  the  kidtieyg,  with  great  general  ana- 
sarca,  ascites,  and  hydrothorax,  cured  by  Arsenic. 

On  the  17th  of  July  last,  I  was  requested  to  visit  a  boy 
between  9  and  10  years  of  age,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  in 
the  oountry.  I  found  him  in  the  following  condition  : — The 
face,  body,  and  extremities  were  anasarcous  to  the  utmost 
degree ;  the  abdomen  was  also  distended  by  a  targe  peritoneal 
effusion,  and  the  right  side  of  the  chest  was  two-thirds  full  of 
fluid,  as  was  evinced  by  the  dulness  of  percussion  and  afaseQce 
of  stethosoopio  sounds  over  that  extent.  His  breathing  was 
accelerated  and  short,  yet  he  could  lie  down  in  bed  ;  he  spoke 
like  one  is  want  of  breath,  as  in  fact  he  was,  though  he  was 
cheerful  and  did  not  complaiu  of  suffering  from  his  breathing. 
The  urine  was  reported  to  be  very  scanty,  and  the  specimen 
that  had  been  preserved  for  examination  appeared  clear,  pale, 
and  coagulated  very  strongly  by  heat.  The  bowels  were  loose 
fbnr  or  five  times  a  day,  and  the  pulse  was  100. 

The  history  of  the  case  waa  this : — About  the  beginning  of 
May,  or  the  latter  part  of  April,  1855,  a  servant  had  noticed 
the  boy  somewhat  swelled  about  the  body  and  limbs,  thongh 
how  long  the  swelling  had  existed  could  not  b^  ascertained,  aa  he 
was  very  desirous  of  concealing  his  ailment.  In  consequence 
of  his  injunctions  to  let  no  one  know  of  his  illness,  the  attendant 
did  not  mention  it  till  the  16ch  of  May,  at  which  period  the 
swelling  had  increased  so  as  to  alarm  her.     The  family  medical 
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attendant,  a  highly  intelligent  allopathio  anrgeon,  saw  the  boy 
on  that  day,  for  the  first  time  noder  this  disease.  The  usual 
means  were  employed,  but  without  any  effect,  the  dropsy  con- 
tinuiDg  to  enorease,  and  the  urine  to  become  scantier.  For  five 
or  six  weeks  matters  went  on  in  this  way,  the  disease  and  its 
effeots  advauoing  unchecked  by  the  expedients  which  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  on  the  28th  of  June  Dr.  Christisoo,  of  this  cily, 
was  sent  for.  The  boy  had  the  advantage,  therefore,  of  the 
most  enlightened  allopathic  practice,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  dropsy 
encreased,  the  urine  did  not, — in  a  word,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  iamily  surgeon,  "nothing  that  we  could  thiak  of  ever 
touched  the  case." 

With  such  a  history,  pnd  with  the  very  grave  symptoms  that 
were  present,  I  felt  very  little  hope  that  anything  I  could 
suggest  wonid  produce  a  material  effect  on  the  disease.  Arsenic 
occurred  to  me  as  the  remedy  most  likely  to  be  of  service  if 
anything  could  he  of  service  ;  and,  partly  because  I  had  come 
anprovided  with  any  of  my  own,  partly  because  I  was  desirous 
of  enlisting  as  much  as  possible  the  earnest  perseverance  of 
the  allopathic  medical  attendant  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
treatment,  I  recommended  the  Arsenical  solution  of  the  old 
School  to  be  employed,  and  in  the  dose  of  one  drop  three  times 
a-day.  (Each  drop  contains  a  fifth  less  of  arsenious  acid  than 
a  drop  of  our  Arsenicum  album,  I  st  dilution,  does.) 

August  25th. — On  the  7th  inst,  the  family  surgeon  wrote  to 
me  stating  that  the  boy  continued  much  the  same,  though  his 
friends  thought  that  the  urine  was  encreased  in  qnantity.  He 
stated  also  that  a  friend  of  the  family,  a  homceopathic  physician, 
had  advised  the  trial  of  another  medicine,  which  I  was  requested 
to  send  if  I  thought  proper.  I  did  send  the  medicine  in  ques- 
tion, and  heard  no  more  of  the  case  till  to-day,  when  the  surgeon 
'writes  me  in  the  following  terms,  the  letter  being  dated  the 
24th  : — "  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  a  total  change  in  the 

case  of .     Shortly  aftef  I  wrote  you  we  observed  he  was 

passing  a  little  more  water  (in  the  first  letter  he  said  this  bad 
been  observed  previously),  which  steadily  encreased  to  a  full 
flow.  At  the  some  time  the  quantity  of  albumen  steadily  de- 
creased, and  now  there  is  no  traoe  of  it  in  the  urine.  All  swelling 
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has  dieappeared,  and  he  is  now  pretty  well,  but  very  mnoli 
emaciated.  I  gave  him  your  medicine  (that  is,  the  medicine 
last  sent,)  for  two  days,  but  finding  he  did  not  do  so  well  I 
retnmed  to  the  Arsenic."  I  now  advised  ail  medicine  to  be 
stopped,  and  generous  diet  allowed. 

Oct.  6th.— I  learn  from  a  relative  of  the  boy  that  he  is  per- 
fectly well,  and  "  looking  better  than  ever  he  did." 

26th. — He  is  reported  to  be  continuing  quite  well.  A  speci- 
men of  the  nrine  sent  to  me  is  of  the  usnal  healthy  colour;  of 
density  1018;  becomes  slightly  hazy  by  heat,  and  is  imme- 
diately cleared  again  by  a  drop  of  nitric  acid ;  the  haze,  tiieie- 
fore,  is  from  the  phosphates. 

Although  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  disease  may 
have  lasted  furnishes,  of  itself,  no  rehable  criterion  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  kidneys,  in  regard  to  the  extent  or  stage  of  the 
malady,  yet  it  may  he  safely  concluded  that,  in  a  case  like  that 
whose  history  has  just  been  detailed,  a  large  amount  of  fibri- 
nous infiltration  of  the  convoluted  tubes  must  have  been  present 
at  the  time  the  successiul  treatment  was  begun.  Scantiness 
and  great  coagnlabihty  of  the  urine  are  sure  evidences  of  very 
considerable  intensity  in  the  morbid  conditions  affecting  the 
kidneys,  and  as  these  bad  been  characteristics  of  this  case  for 
nearly  three  months  at  least,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted 
that  fibrinous  oasts  filled  the  cortical  tubes,  obstructed  the 
transit  of  fluid  through  them,  and  compressed  the  interCubular 
vessels.  When  death  occurs  in  cases  of  an  intensity  and  dura- 
tion similar  to  what  this  case  presented  (and  death  would  in  all 
probability  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  three  months  in  this 
case  also,  but  for  the  removal  of  urea  from  the  blood  by  the 
frequent  daily  discharges  firom  the  intestines)  the  kidneys  are 
usually  found  enlarged  ;  their  exterior  covering  rather  loosely 
adhering,  the  cortical  substance  on  being  divided  broader  or 
deeper  than  in  health,  and  the  surface  of  the  section  of  a  pale 
yellowish  oolour,  either  mottled  with  "  granular  deposition,"  or 
coarsely  striated  from  centre  to  circumference  by  the  yellovrish 
plastic  effusion  that  distends  the  tubes,  or  smooth,  glistening, 
slippery  and  homogeneous,  like  the  cut  surface  of  a  mass  of 
dense  and  decolorised  Gbrine ;  and  when  coloured   injeetion 
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matters  are  attempted  to  be  thrown  into  the  blood-TOBselsi  they 
penetrate  bm  a  small  diBtance,  or  make  their  way  at  a  few 
places  only  into  the  infiltrated  struotoree,  or  in  narrow  and  im- 
perfect lines  serve  to  display  more  fnlly  the  breadth  acquired  by 
the  distended  and  thickened  tubes.  In  this  condition  of  the 
kidneys,  however,  no  essential  part  of  theii  structure  is  as  yet 
destroyed.  The  tubes  and  blood-vessels  are  obstructed  aod  com- 
pressed, they  are  not  obliterated,  or  atrophied.  By  and  by,  if- 
the  disease  proceed  in  its  usual  course,  the  obstructed  tubes  and 
compressed  vessels  waste  away  where  the  interruption  of  their 
normal  iiinctiuns  is  the  most  complete ;  effused  fibrine  may 
become  organized  in  and  around  the  tubes  and  a  new  areolar 
tissue  make  ite  appearauce  more  or  less  exteusively,  destined  in 
the  course  of  time  to  harden  the  cortical  matter,  and  compress 
the  structure  within  its  ever  tightening  embrace,  leading  slowly 
yet  surely  to  irremediable  disorganization  and  atrophy ;  or  the 
fibrinous  accumulation,  maintaining  its  place  in  the  over-bur- 
dened tissues,  gradually  alters,  by  slow  chemical  changes  in  its 
constitution,  into  fat,  and,  that  having  been  accomplished,  the 
affected  glands  are  as  much  lost  to  their  normal  uses,  in  so  far 
as  we  yet  know,  as  if  tbey  had  been  disorganized  after  the 
fashion  already  noticed.  It  is  a  great  matter  to  poBsess  the 
means,  when  timeously  employed,  of  hindering  this  calamitous 
procession  of  changes,  and  of  dispersing  harmlessly  materials 
fraught,  otherwise,  with  inevitable  destruction. 


A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 

HOMtEOPATBT. 

Bt  Db.  Fleibchmann,  of  Vienna, 

hang  an  Addresi  delivered  at  thai  cUif  before  the  Itomaopaihie 
Ctmgresgi^  1806.* 

Gentlemen  ! — I  request  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes,  not 
that  I  may  entertain  you  with  flowery  expressions,  nor  with 
hypotheses  and  learned  researches,  for  such  I  consider  out  of 

*  From  the  AUgBm.  Horn.  Zeihug,  vol.  60,  pi  IB6. 
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place  at  bo  short  a  meetjng,  but  that  I  may  answer  the  question: 
which  each  of  you  will  naturally  lequire  at  my  hands.  You 
are  here  assembled  at  Vienna,  for  the  first  time,  and  yon  will 
naturally  ask  how  goes  it  with  homceopathy  at  Vienna,  and 
what  has  here  taken  place  in  regard  to  it  ?  This  is  the  qnestion 
which  I  shall  set  myself  to  answer  in  part — in  part,  because  I  do 
not,  nor  am  I  so  presumptuous  as  to  wish  to  represent  Vienna, 
where  much  has  taken  place  in  relatiou  to  homoeopathy  in  which 
I  have  taken  no  share  or  a  very  slight  one ;  so  that  what  I  have 
to  say  is  confined  to  an  account  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  at  Grumpeadorf,  and  my  connection  with  that  insti- 
tndoD.  In  the  year  1831,  the  late  Count  Ooudeuhove,  Preben- 
dary of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  formed  tbe  noble  resolution 
to  transplant  to  Vienna  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  to 
confer  upon  the  sick  poor  of  the  capital  tbe  benefit  of  their 
beneficent  care.  This  resolution  met  with  so  ready  an  encourage- 
ment from  all  classes  of  the  community,  especially  irom  tbe 
imperial  court,  and  the  highest  nobility,  that  by  their  united 
efforts  an  hospital  was  established,  and  ready  for  the  reception 
of  cbolers-p alien ts  in  July,  1632.  Dr.  Mayerhofer  was  ap- 
pointed physician,  and  coudncted  the  treatment  according  to 
tbe  usual  method  of  practice.  By  the  advice  of  the  Count, 
however,  some  homoBopathic  medicines  were  given  sub  rosa; 
for  since  the  year  1818  the  practice  of  homcgopathy  had  been 
legally  interdicted  to  Austrian  physicians ;  and  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  when  a  very  influential  man  was  at  tbe  head  of  the 
medical  direction,  it  was  no  triBing  act  of  daring  to  propose 
bomceopatbic  treatment  in  a  pullio  institution.  Yet  by  these 
experiments  was  admitted  the  first  leaven  of  homoeopathy  into 
a  public  hospital.  This  mixed  treatment  continued  till  July, 
1833,  when  an  accomplished  homcEopathist,  Dr.  Schmid,  un- 
dertook the  charge.  He,  indeed,  treated  the  patients  homceo- 
pathically ;  but  each  of  them  had,  in  deference  to  tbe  existing 
state  X)f  afi'airs,  a  bottle  or  box  of  allopathic  medicine  by  his 
bed-side,  and  over  his  head  there  hung  a  prescription  more 
or  less  loDg  and  complex.  Although  a  patient  might  now 
and  then,  propria  motu,  gulp  down  an  allopathic  medicine  at 
his  band,  yet  the  treatment  was  de  facto  homoeopathic.    In 
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Jaauary,  1835, 1  undertook  the  maaagement  of  the  hospital. 
FoF  the  first  fourteen  days  I  pairsued  the  old  custom ;  hut  dis- 
gusted with  a  proceeding  opposed  to  my  views  and  couvictioDS, 
I  then  threw  the  superflous  ballast  oveihoard,  in  order  to  attain 
the  uHimete  decision.  But  it  did  not  take  place,  for  the  cholera 
broke  out  iu  1836,  and  the  hospital  was  required  hy  the  goTem- 
ment  to  he  opened  for  oholera-patients,  and  a  requisition  was 
made  to  me  to  undertake  their  treatment.  I  gladly  accepted 
the  charge,  but  previously  obtained  from  Count  Eolowrat,  the 
minister  of  the  day  for  home  affairs,  a  permission  to  employ 
boni(eopalhy  openly  in  the  hospital.  Out  of  732  patients  488 
^ere  cured,  and  244  died.  When  the  epidemic  was  over  I  pre- 
pared a  report  upon  its  ooniae,  and  the  plan  I  bad  followed  in 
its  treatment,  presented  it  to  the  minister,  and  petitioned  at  the 
same  time  for  the  abolition  of  the  prohibitions  against  the  prao* 
tice  of  homoeopathy  which  bad  very  much  fallen  into  disuse. 
In  a  very  short  time  there  appeared  &n  ordinance,  signed  hy 
the  Emperor,  granting  to  every  duly  qualified  physician  the 
right  of  freely  practising  according  to  the  homceopathic  method. 
Thus,  at  one  blow,  the  fetters  which  had  for  eighteen  years  con- 
fined the  homceopathic  physicians  in  Austria  were  struck  off. 
Thia  ooncession  had  a  beneficial  influence,  not  only  upon  those 
already  in  practice,  but  bad  even  more  important  consequences; 
for  from  that  time  young  physicians  began  to  study  the  new 
system  more,  and  to  attend  the  hospital.  This,  however,  ren- 
dered my  position  more  difficult.  Irrespective  of  the  many 
serious  obstacles  I  had  to  overcome  in  order  to  ohtaia  admis- 
sion for  young  physicians  into  a  nunnery,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary requirements  were  made  of  me.  It  was  the  wish  of 
many  to  engage  me  in  controversy  with  those  who  diSered; 
bnt  as  I  had  not  been  attacked,  I  had  neither  the  occasion  nor 
the  desire  to  be  an  assailant,  the  more  so  as  I  held  the  sorest 
conquests  to  be  made  by  the  path  of  peace,  and  I  procured 
external  respect  at  least  for  homcsupathy  by  a  quiet,  unexacting 
demeanour.  Others  wished  to  be  turned  out  perfect  homceo-  - 
pathists  in  three  or  four  weeks ;  but  as  I  unfortunately  did  not 
possess  the  magic  funnel  of  Nurobei^,  I  could  not  satisfy  this 
desire.    But  most  looked  upon  me  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher : 
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not  that  they  thought  the  task  bo  light,  bet  beoaase  they  them- 
flelvea  had  not  to  disoha^  it.  Yet  for  this  daty  I  had  neither 
the  right,  the  time,  nor  the  oalling.  Ab  to  this  ohair  for  teach- 
ing hom(Bopathy,  of  which  we  hear  bo  mnofa  talk,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  difficulties  have  not  been  duly  weighed,  cer- 
tainly not  experimentally  tried.  To  ns  there  come  not  students 
who  have  to  be  inetructed  in  anatomy,  phyBiology,  pathology, 
and  diagnosiB,  but  there  come  physioianB  who  know  all  these 
things  as  well  as  we  do.  Shall  we  leotnre  to  them  npon  the 
Materia  Medics  ?  But  this  is  to  he  learned,  not  by  books  or 
by  lectnres,  but  by  clinical  obserratiouB.  And  how  are  we  to 
lecture  abont  it  ?  As  we  find  it  pnt  down  in  onr  hooks  ?  No ! 
Shall  we  adopt  the  newest  mode  and  divide  medidnes  according 
to  their  relation  to  the  blood,  nerves,  head,  heart,  and  other 
parts  ?  No  I — still  more.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  only  useful 
way  of  instructing  is  by  asoertaining,  with  the  aid  of  all  soien- 
tifio  appliances,  the  exact  image  of  the  disease  by  the  bed-side 
of  the  patient,  then  naming  the  appropriate  medidneB,  and 
giving  the  reasons  for  the  choice  that  is  made ;  aud  this  method 
I  partially  pursued.  The  nnmber  of  pupils  bo  inoreased,  tfaat, 
on  acooant  of  want  of  room,  they  had  often  to  be  limited ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  province  in  Europe  where  there  is  not  some 
one  homccopathio  physician  now  in  practioe  who  first  learned 
to  appreciate  the  truth  by  seeing  its  results  in  my  hospital.  On 
the  other  side  I  directed  my  attention  to  hospitals,  and  through 
my  efforts  and  influence  it  came  abont  that  homoeopathio  hoe- 
pitals,  superintended  by  effident  homceopathic  physicians,  were 
oiganized  at  linz,  Kremsier,  and  in  Styria.  Even  the  hospital 
established  with  the  assistance  of  Ae  State  by  Drs.  Watzke  and 
Wnrmh,  required  my  intervention  to  come  so  quickly  into  ex- 
istence ;  and  in  Jerusalem  there  floarishes  a  homceopathic  hos- 
pital, which  hag  arisen  by  my  exertions  alone.  In  this  way  has 
the  hospital,  at  the  bead  of  which  I  am,  become  a  propaganda  of 
homceopathic  physicians,  and  the  parent  stook  for  affiliated 
institutions. 

In  regard  to  the  patients  that  I  have  treated  I  mnst  divide 
them  into  two  classes: — those  teeated  out  of  the  hospital,  and 
those  treated  in  its  wards.  I  wished  to  bring  homosopathy 
among  the  people,  for  theories  are  for  the  learned,  h  ut  practic 
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is  for  the  people.  With  thia  view  I  &rraDged  hoara  for  pre- 
Bcribing  when  the  poor  might  have  gratuitoiis  mBdioine  and 
advioe.  At  first  there  came  some  10  or  12,  then  abont  40 
or  50,  bat  now  ve  have  as  many  as  200  and  upwards  at  one 
time ;  and  the  total  nnmbet  who  have  thus  been  treated  exceeds 
eiaHy  thotuand.  I  have  made  the  observation  by  the  evidence 
tbns  supplied  me  that  so  strict  a  diet  as  is  commonly  insisted 
on,  is  BOt  Decessary,  at  all  events  in  the  treatment  of  chrooio 
diseases.  The  class  which  comes  is  so  poor  that  no  chaise  of 
diet  is  possible  for  them,  and  yet  many  excellent  cures  are 
effected.  Within  the  hospital  itself  there  were  treated  1,202 
oases  of  cholera;  of  these  793  were  cured  and  409  died.  la 
the  treatment  of  this  disease,  at  least  as  we  have  it  in  an  hospital, 
even  for  us  homoeopathists,  much  remains  to  wish  for.  Every 
medicine  which  has  been  recommended  has  been  tried  and  tried 
again  by  me,  but  I  have  little  to  say  in  praise  of  any  of  them. 
According  to  my  experience  Veratrum  still  keeps  its  place  as 
the  best  medicinB,  while  for  the  cramps  Secale  is  most  useful ; 
and  for  restoring  the  secretion  of  urine  Nnx  vomica.  Of  all 
other  diseases  there  were  admitted  17,813  cases;  of  these 
15,734  were  cured,  447  dismissed  uncuied,  and  1,087  died; 
there  remains  45.  Thus  there  died  about  6  per  cent.,  although 
out  of  the  1,087  deaths  46(S  were  of  altogether  incurable  cases. 
Z  will  not  weary  yon  by  the  recital  of  all  the  forms  of  disease, 
hut  select  a  few  of  the  larger  number,  and  mention,  without 
comment,  the  medicines  employed. 

Erysipelas,  514  cases,  cured  510,  died  of  gangrene  4.  In 
these  cases  I  found  nothing  hut  Belladonna  and  Rhus  necessary. 

Diarrhoea,  of  different  tinds,  828;  cured  319,  died  3,  re- 
maining 1.  The  medicines  chiefly  used  were  Ipeo.,  Acid.  Phos., 
Fulsat.,  Merc,  sol.,  and  Yeratr. 

Optholmias  of  different  kinds  180;  cured  129,  dismissed  UQ- 
cured  1.  Eepar.  and  Sulph.  were  more  efficacious  in  Boro- 
phnlous  ophthalmia  than  any  other  medicines. 

IndammatioQ  of  the  joints,  888 ;  cured  877,  died  by  attacks 
of  miliary  fever  (Frieael)  7,  remaining  4.  The  best  medicines 
against  these  diseases  were  £ry..  Am.,  Bhas,  and  Sulphur. 
The  severe  pains  were  relieved  by  nothing  so  well  as  by  cold 
applicationa. 
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Angina  fanoium,  920 ;  oared  919,  died  1  b;  gaagrene.  Bel- 
Iftdonna  and  Merourius  were  saffioieat  in  all  theee  cases. 

Carditis,  57  ;  cured  56,  died  1.  SpigeliA  was  the  only  medi- 
cine employed. 

Pneumonia,  1,058 ;  oared  1,004,  died  48,  remaining  6. 
There  is  no  medicine  which  has  so  specific  and  beneficial  an 
action,  according  to  my  experience  in  pnenmonio,  as  Phos- 
phorns.  Why  it  has  become  so  distasteful  to  my  colleagues  so 
that  tbey  cannot  endure  it  I  don't  know.  If  anyone  will  shew 
me  a  medicine  which  is  equally  useful  as  this,  in  both  sexes,  in 
all  ages,  and  in  every  stage  of  the  disease,  I  will,  without 
making  any  fuse  about  it,  diligently  employ  it,  and  rejoice  to 
bare  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  trustworthy  remedy. 

Gastric  fever,  1,181 ;  cured  1,178,  uncured  1,  died  7. 

Bheumatic  ferer,  1,417;  cured  1,416,  remaining  1. 

Typhus,  3,165  ;  cured  S, 779,  uncured  S,  died  368,  remaining 
IS.  After  having  tried  various  medicines,  1  have  always  come 
back  to  Arsenicnm,  from  which  I  have  derived  the  most  satis- 
factory results :   after  Arsenicum  stands  Kreosote  next  in  order. 

Intermittent  fever,  1,066;  cnred  1,056,  died  9,  remaining  I. 
Most  ti^quently,  and  with  the  best  results,  I  have  given  Ipecac, 
and  Nux  v. ;  to  these  follow  Arsen.,  Quinine  in  trituration, 
China  and  Pulsatilla.  In  the  dropsy,  so  irequent  after  inter- 
mittent fever,  even  in  the  severest  forms,  I  have  found  Aunim 
of  admirable  service. 

In  this  contribution  to  the  history  of  homceopathy,  I  have 
not  sought  for  applause,  this  I  have  never  done,  'but  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  fear  your  blame,  for  I  am  satisfied  of  yonr 
kind  disposition  towards  me;  but  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  bring  before  your  notice  the  results  of  the  hospital,  and  the 
meritorious  servioes  the  Sisters  of  Charity  have  rendered  to 
homceopathy. 

Since  the  year  1848,-  in.  which,  owing  to  the  external  and 
internal  disturbances  and  war,  our  journal  for  the  proving 
of  medicines  ceased  to  appear,  I  have  published  no  reports 
of  the  hospital.  Neither  homceopathy  nor  its  supporters 
and  adherents  have  by  this  sustained  a  loss.  However,  as  I 
have  been  urged  from  many  quarters  to  allow  such  a  report  to 
be  made  public,  I  accordingly  do  so  now.     It  was  my  intention 
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to  have  given  it  to  the  world,  with  numerous  observations  and 
speculations,  but  I  feared  lest  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
stitutJDg  an  era  (epoclie*),  so  I  gave  it  up.  If,  however,  any 
moie  creative  mind,  skilled  in  making  great  things  out  of 
nothing,  find  anytbing  in  it,  I  at  least  have  no  hand  in  the 
production. 

*  How  many  sncb  eras  have  we  not  had  since  the  time  of  Hahnemann  in 
homceopflthy  ?  Have  we  not  seen  the  Psora  theory  rejected?  hie  Orgsnoa 
reorgsDized?  instead  of  the  30th  dilation  the  Ist  or  6,0OOth  preBcribed?  in- 
Btead  of  being  directed  by  Bymptoms  as  they  are  understood  by  edl  Intelligent 
phyeicians,  diagooeiB  adhered  to  ?  Trnly  there  is  none  who  holds  in  greater 
T«apect  and  esteem  the  Burpriung  ptogresf  of  later  times  in  the  diagnosdo  art 
tlian  I  do,  bnt  It  has  done  nothing  to  advance  the  core  of  diseaae.  There  are 
no  more  pneamoniaa,  pleanaies,  typhna  or  heart-diseases  cured  now,  and  do 
fewer  die  of  their  diseases  than  there  did  fitly  years  ago,  before  all  these 
splendid  and  efficient  aids  to  accnrate  diagnosis  were  known,  and  we  hom<eo- 
pathists  do  not  t^  so  well.  For  we  mtist  acknowledge  that  the  elder 
homtEopathists  made  more  and  better  cures,  especially  in  chronic  diseases, 
becanse  they  devoted  their  study  to  the  Materia  Modica  and  knew  it  better, 
and  in  this  respect  we'  are  left  behind  by  them,  because,  while  we  Iiave  ad- 
vanced in  the  natural  sciences,  we  have  not  obtained  blooming  and  fruitful 
medidues.  The  only  way  in  which  true  eras  can  l>e  made  in  homceopathy  is 
by  proceeding  with  the  proving  of  medicines  with  united  efforts  which  will 
give  us  something  better  Chan  the  fragmentary  appearances  we  have  of  late 
obt^ned,  not  always  attempting  to  introduce  new  medicines,  although  the 
perusal  of  all  published  cases  shews  only  some  twenty  or  thirty  medicines  to 
be  in  use,  and  these,  too,  most  insnffidently  known,— but  what  we  require  is, 
that  all  the  symptoms,  both  subjective  and  objective  in  the  order  of  their  oc- 
currence, and  in  their  natorally  related  groups  as  they  appear  in  both  sexes, 
and  also  in  the  lower  animals,  as  well  as  all  the  changes  in  the  secretions  and 
excretjons  noticed  during  the  operation  of  the  drag  carefully  ezpeiimented  on 
with  chemical  aid,  and  placed  in  their  proper  relation  to  the  symptoms,  should 
be  exhibited.    This,  and  this  only,  will  make  an  era  in  homiEOpathy. 

[Althongh  we  are  not  disposed  to  accept  the  satirical  challenge  of  our 
laconic  colleague  and  make  his  most  important  commanication  the  text  for  a 
sermon,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  directing  special  attention  to  that  part  of 
it  which  refers  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  hospital  he  superintends.  When 
a  youth,  fresh  from  the  Scotch  schools,  goes  to  Vienna,  to  prosecute  his 
studies  and  undertakes  to  report  aboat  the  famous  propaganda  hospital  of 
homoeopathy  he  is  apt  to  misunderstand  the  thing  altogether,  from  never 
having  in  his  life  before  been  in  a  hospital  which,  besides  being  devoted  to 
the  treatment  of  the  sick  was  not  also  intended  as  a  school  for  instructing 
students.  Used  as  he  is  to  hospitals  supported  by  the  public,  and  by  fees  de- 
rived from  pupils,  be  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  one  where  patients  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  in  their  own  homes,  and  where  any  clinical  iostruction 
is  altogether  oncontraiplated  by  those  who  support  the  establishment  Hor&- 
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over,  he  b  probably  tot  tbe  first  time  mtbin  the  walls  of  a  doister,  has  be 
formed  any  idea  of  the  pecaliar  delicacy  of  the  duties  discharged  by  the 
nans  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  an  one,  full  of  conceit — smelling,  if 
not  "  of  mask  and  insolence,"  at  least  of  smoke  and  Edinbni^h— shonld 
express  his  andisguised  contempt  of  the  qniet  silent  physician  who 
moves  without  a  word  from  bed  to  bed,  and  almost  in  a  whisper,  gives  in 
a  single  sentence  his  directions  to  the  attending  Sister  of  Charity  ?  Is  it 
any  wonder  that,  after  the  ezcilement  of  a  large  hospital,  with  its  crowd 
of  stodents,  where  the  surgeons  and  physicians  havf  all  the  ursof  popular 
preacheta  and  the  pupils  all  the  gratification  of  tbe  most  gossiping  congre- 
gation, snch  a  youth  as  we  describe  should  look  upon  this  hospital  as  little 
better  than  a  swindle?  He  finds  nobody  to  talk  to,  tbe  physician  will 
neither  argue  nor  explain ;  be  gets  no  encouragement  to  display  biu  new 
acqntremenls  in  stelhoscopio  attainments ;  in  short,  by  physician,  by 
nurses,  and  by  patients,  he  ia  ignored.  Burning  with  resentment,  after 
bis  fourth  or  fifth  visit,  he  pens  a  long  and  indignant  article  to  his  Edin- 
burgh idol,  and  this  Scotch  Samson,  like  hia  Hebrew  prototype,  employs 
the  same  weapon  supplied  by  his  correspondent  as  woa  so  fttal  to  the  ' 
Philistines,  to  make  a  savage  onslaught  upon  the  neighbouring  homceo- 
pathists.  After  all  there  is  nothing  for  felling  a  foe  like  the  jaw  of  an 
ass.  In  future,  when  our  young  Edinburgh  graduates  proceed  to  Vienna 
to  report  upon  this  Gnmpendorf  Hospital,  we  should  advise  them  to  do  two 
things— first,  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  German ;  and,  secondly,  to 
read  carefully  over  Dr.  Fleischmann's  reports,  and  then,  perhaps,  they  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  dangling  about  bis  hospital  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
but  will  understand  that  if  they  are  really  to  learo  anything  for  them- 
selves, or  to  give  a  true  report  of  tbe  institution,  they  must  patiently 
observe  the  cases  for  months,  and  that  without  any  encouragement  or 
assistance  from  the  phyuciaiL  If  they  object  to  this,  they  had  better 
stay  away  altogether,  for  otherwise  their  silly,  ignoraat,  and  superficial 
ivmarks  will  make  them  tbe  langhing-stock  of  those  they  presume  to 
crhieise;  and  although  for  a  short  time  they  may  be  petted  at  home  for 
their  &Ise  evidence,  the  time  will  surely  come  when  the  falsehood  will 
appear,  and  they  will  aufler  the  contempt  of  those  tbey  misled,  and  the 
oertain  retribution  that  falls  upon  the  false  witness. 

Those  who  are  already  familiar  with  homoeopathy,  will  be  doubtless 
scandalised  at  the  routine  practice  that  seems  to  prevail  in  these  wards, 
but  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  a  physician  who  can  speak  of  his 
thousand  cases  of  pneumonia  saved  and  only  forty  lost,  should  have  a  firm 
confidence  in  his  &vourite  medicine,  amounting  to  exclusive  partiality. 
The  snccess  of  Dr.  Fleischmann  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  fact 
Ui  advance  and  establish  homoeopathy ;  and  if,  instead  of  too  curiously 
criticising  his  treatment,  a  general  eflbrt  were  made  to  obtain  the  means 
of  rivalling  it  by  giving  a  hearty  support  to  similar  establiahTuents  almost 
at  death's  door  for  want  of  funds  in  this  our  own  opulent  country,  surely 
it  would  be  a  wiser  use  of  our  time  and  talents. — Eds.] 
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Tabular  view  of  the  Patients  Treated  at  the  Homceopathic 

Hospital  of  the  Bisters  of  Charity  at  Gumpendorf, 

from  January  183.1  to  January  1855. 


Abscess,  bnin 

Aneurism  of  Heart  . 
AoKiiia  fandniD   . . . 

ApEtbte 

Aortitis 

Apoplexy 

ATachnitis     

Ascites 


Cancer 

Carditis     

Cblorosis 

Cholera  (Sporadic) 

'  Cliorea 

Club-foot 

Colic,  lead    

Colic  of  other  kinds 

Contortio   manuB    (Veratai 

chung)  

CoDgh,  Acute  and  Cliroiiic. 

Googh,  Spasmodic  

Cynanche 

Cystids 

Diarrhceas 

Distortioiis    

Dropsy,  General 

Dropsy,  Ovarian     

Dropsy  of  Lungs 

Dysentery 

Efiiisiou  into  Pleum    

Emphysema  of  Lnngs 

Enteritis 

Er^pelas 

Epistaxis  

Eczema  capitis 

Pever,  Inflammatory   

CatBrrhal     

Gastric 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

, 

t 

Brought  forward 

Feyer  luternitteiit 

9- 

'a 

I 

1 

9635 

1068 

15 

S 

89 
244 
175 

3 

8 
09 

124 
24 
60 

125 
7 
34 
S3 
17 

7 
10 

887 
8 
8 
8 
S 
10 
68 
3 

87 

8 
2 

9 
74 
16 
46 

2 

8 

2 

8969 

1056 

1ft 

8 

89 
244 
166 

2 

eo 

110 
24 

125 
7 
32 
19 

"l 

1 
10 

877 
8 
8 
B 
2 

67 

87 

8 
2 

3 

is 

46 
2 
5 
2 

67 

"a 

1 

'   3 

a 

24 

"a 
] 

"'i 

"9 
"2 

1 

"8 
81 

2 

SOB 
9 

"7 

"3 
1 
II 

28 

"1 
17 
2 
ft 

7 

1 

"e 

48 

20 

Fractures 

Gaatric  Diiorder 

Gaitric  Irritation 

Goat,  Acule  and  Chronic  . . 

Hieniatemeeia   

Hsmoirbage  (Active) 

H™rf[oidr :::::: ::::;; 

Heart,  Organic  Diseaseg. . . . 

Headache    

Hepatitis     

Hoarseness,  Chronic    

Hydrothorai:    .. 

HypochuDdria  and  Hysteria.. 

loflamroationof JoinU    .... 

Crilular  Tissue   .. 

Spleen 

Induration  of  Stomach    .... 

Insanity  (Fatuous)  (Blodsinn) 

Liver  Disease 

Maroninry  Induration,  milk 

(Hilch-noten) 

Mania,  Acute  

Miliaria 

..       , 
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BroDgbt  forward. . 

NecroHB 

NerTons  Debiliqr 

Nephritis  


ParaljBis 

a^teDS,  from  Hetalt 

Peritonitis 

PericBrditis  

PneninoD»   

Phlebitis    

Phthisis 

Plenritis    

Pnrpant    

Pterygium     

Bheaniatisni,Aciite&Chronic 
Rheumatic  j^ffection  of  Chest 
Rubeola    

Scabies 

.BcarlBtina 

Soorbnttis 

Scrophnla 

Strabismas    

Schirrhns  of  Tarioos  Orgaos- 
Softening  of  Stomach  . . 
Spasms 

Tin«a 

TuberouloMB  of  rarioDS  organa 

Urticaria 

Ulcers,  various 

Ulcen,  various    (of  internal 

organs  T)    

Ulcer  of  Stomaob 

Varicdla   , 

Vomiting,  various    .... 

Vertigo  . . , , , 

Wounds 

Zona 

Totol..      19     17396  16743      486     1090 
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REMARKS  ON  HOOPING  COUGH. 
By  De.  Black. 
According  to  the  London  bills  of  mortality  hooping  congb  is 
a  very  frequent  catise  of  death ;  only  six  diseases  produce  a 
greater  mortality,  viz.,  phthisis,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  typhns, 
convalsions.  This  circumstance,  coupled  vith  the  frequency 
of  the  disease,  and  the  injurious  effects  it  sometimes  entails, 
suggests  the  importance  of  an  e:(ainiiiadoa,  fint,  as  to  whether 
improvement  in  the  medical  art  is  likely  to  diminish  the  dura- 
tion,  the  inteneity,  and  the  mortality ;  secondly,  what  aasistance 
homceopathy  brings  to  effect  this  desirable  coneammatioD. 

The  first  question  may  be  limited  to  the  ordinary  modes  of 
healing. 

Few  diseases  bare  afforded  more  scope  than  hooping  oongh 
for  theories  as  to  its  nature,  and  seat,  but  comparing  later  with 
earlier  writers,  there  is  now  much  less  leaning  to  conjectural 
pathology  as  a  basis  of  treatment.  The  error  is  still  too  pre- 
valent of  regarding  the  nature  of  the  disease  as  the  guide  to 
treatment,  and  hoffeTer  pleitsing  such  a  plan  may  be  to  the 
mental  powers,  a  system  of  pathological  therapeutics  based  on 
imaginary  and  apparent  explanations  of  their  internal  causes, 
must  be  ever  changing  and  unsteady.  It  is  adherence  to  this  plan 
which  has  led  and  still  leads  to  much  of  the  mortality  arising 
from  hooping  cough ;  this  will  be  apparent  in  the  following 
extracts,  which  are  taken  from  en  admirable  dinical  lecture 
lately  delivered  by  Dr.  Todd,*  and  from  the  last  edition  of  the 
well  known  woA  of  Barthez  and  Rilliet.t 

Dr.  Todd  writes  :  "  I  am  sure  that  the  more  hooping  cough 
is  treated  as  a  spasmodic,  rather  than  an  inflammatory  affection, 
the  greater  will  he  the  success  of  our  practice,  and  the  less  the 
mortality  from  that  disease." 

•  •  *  •  • 

"  That  plan,  [the  antiphlogistic]  indeed  has  bad  a  fair  trial; 

and  if  it  had  any  real  power  over  the  disease,  wo  should  have. 

long  ere  this,  accumulated  abundant  evidence  to  prove  its  supe- 

^  Medical  Times  and  Gnzette,  Much  4,  18M. 

t  Traits  cliniqne  et  pratiqae  des  Maladies  des  Enfants.  Tom.  ii.  Art 
Coqueluchs.    1854. 
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tiority.  The  tendency  of  all  the  nsnal  aotiphlogistio  measurei 
ia  to  weaken  the  nutrition  of  the  lungs  and  the  nerrona  aystem, 
and  to  impoverish  the  blood ;  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  its 
coloudng  matter,  to  favour  the  scoeaaion  of  conTuleions,  and, 
by  the  watery  parte  of  the  blood  filtering  through  the  walls  of 
the  blood -vessels,  to  promote  the  tendency  to  hydrocephalns." 
—p.  206. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  But  yon  must  bear  in  mind,  that  such  remedies  should  b« 
used  with  cantion,  especially  opiates,  which  in  infiincy  and 
childhood  are  at  all  dmes  to  be  given  with,  great  care,  and  moro 
particularly  if  the  lungs  have  become  oongested.  The  drugs 
which  I  would  recommend  you  to  avoid  are  those  which  have  a 
depressing  and  lowering  tendency,  such  as  Tartar  emetic  and 
Ipecacuanha.  Many  children,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  while  suf- 
fering from  hooping  oough,  have  died  from  the  too  free  and 
slovenly  exhibition  of  these  emetics." — (p.  S06.) 

»  •  »  «  « 

"  Assuming  hooping  cough  to  be  a  disease  depending  on  the 
presence  of  a  morbid  poison  in  the  blood,  [why  the  blood  ?] 
(which  is  the  most  reasonable  view  of  its  pathology,)  to  cure 
the  affection  perfectly,  we  ought  to  find  an  antidote  for  the 
poison,  which  produces  it.  If  we  could  find  some  material 
which,  when  introduced  into  the  system,  after  it  had  received 
the  poison,  would  neutralise  that  poison,  then  we  should  have 
the  same  power  over  this  malady,  as  we  now  possess  over  inter- 
mittent fever,  which,  as  you  know,  is  also  a  paroxysmal  disease, 
depending  on  the  presence  of  some  morbid  poison  in  the  system, 
utd  for  which  m  antidote  has  been  found  in  Bark.  But  since, 
uiifortunately,  no' antidote  for  hooping  cough  has  as  yet  been 
discovered,  it  should  not  be  our  practice  to  look  on  in  silence, 
and  let  the  patient  oough  it  out ;  but  our  aim  should  he  to  find 
the  means  of  guarding  him  against  the  bad  consequences  of  the 
oough,  and  to  protect  him  from  all  those  eomplicationa  to  which 
{  referred  in  the  commencement  of  the  lecture." 
■  The  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Todd  in  uncomplicated 
hooping  cough  may  justly  be  called  expectant,  it  is  one  rather 
of  prevention  than  of  cure.  He  beheves,  that  "  in  a  large 
number  of  oaeas,  obe  can   get  on   very  well  without  having 
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reooorse  to  drags,"  and  when  dra^  are  need  he  recommends 
that  they  be  iidmioisl«red  with  oantion.  Ttjere  is  one  remedy 
which  he  feela  inclined  to  recommend,  in  very  severe  cases, 
when  the  lungs  are  &ee  £tom  congestion.  Chloroform,  not  so 
much  from  his  personal  experience  of  its  efficacy,  as  &om  the 
recommendation  of  other  physicians,  and  its  utility  in  other 
oonvulsive  diseases. 

One  other  extract  may  be  given  where  Dr.  Todd  very  clearly 
explains  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  take  place  iu  severs 
hooping  cough.  When  the  character  of  these  changes'sre  more 
geuerally  recognized,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  favourably 
modify  the  practice  which  too  often  becomes  most  active  where 
it  is  most  destractive. 

"  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  these  secondary  changes, 
which  occur  in  the  lungs  and  vascular  system,  after  the  disease 
has  lasted  for  some  time.  At  first  the  lungs  are  not  at  all 
affected:  so  that  hooping  cough  can  no  more  be'oonsidered^a 
diseaae  of  these  organs,  than  can  on  aneurismal  or  other  tumour  . 
pressing  upon  the  vagus  nerve,  and  in  this'manuer,  exciting 
cough,  he  BO  regarded.  After  tbe  oongh  has  continued  a  long 
while,  changes  take  place,  as  I  jnst  nowfstated,  affecting  the 
lungs,  and  the  general  appearanoe  of  tbe  patient.  The  coun* 
tenance  becomes  dull  and  bloated,  and  the  aapillaries  distended, 
especially  those  of  die  conjunctivte,  which  look  watery  and 
swollen ;  and  some  of  these  minute  vessels  often  hurst,  giving 
rise  to  some  chemosis.  From  this  state  of  countenance,  a 
practical  eye  can  generally  at  once  recognise  the  nature  of  the 
malady  under  which  the  patient  labours. 

"  All  these  changes  result  from  the  circulation  in  tbe  capilla- 
ries  being  retarded,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  cough. 
At  the  same  time,  and  for  a  like  reason,  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion becomes  similarly  affected ;  the  secretion  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  becomes  altered ;  these  tubes  pour  forth  more  freely  than 
natural  a  watery  mucus ;  the  lungs  become  congested  and 
cedematouB ;  more  or  less  crepitation  is  heard  in  diHerent  parts 
of  these  organs,  according  to  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  tubes  or 
cedema  present,  and  this  crepitation  is  usually  most  audible 
towards  the  lower  part,  being  sometimes  more  distinct  in  one 
lung  than  in  tbe  other.  Both  the  patients  in  l^e  hospital 
exhibit  these  changes  to  a  considerable  extent.    The  sound  on 
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peroDSBtOQ  over  the  base  of  the  lacgs  is  duller  thaD  nattml ; 
and  this  aiiaee  mainly  from  the  oedematoos  state  of  these  orgaoB, 
but  in  part,  also,  from  the  qnantity  of  mncus  present  in  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  from  the  expiratory  efforts  having  emptied 
some  lohules  of  air  more  completely  than  others,  (some  lobules 
being,  perhaps,  perfectly  emptied  in  this  manner,  and  conse- 
quently qnite  collapsed).  And  lastly,  irom  the  altered  bronchial 
seoretioQ  plugging  up  the  entrance  to  one  or  more  lobules,  and 
ID  this  way  preventing  the  free  ingress  of  air.  This  condition 
of  lung,  in  which  the  ingress  of  air  to  certain  portions  is  pre- 
Tented,  and  in  which  certain  other  portions  have  also  been 
completely  emptied  of  the  contained  air,  has  been  long  known 
to  pathologists  under  the  name  of  '  camification.'  A  camified 
lung  has  a  fleshy  look,  does  not  crepitate  under  pressure,  and 
sinks  in  water ;  and  this  condition  may  he  induced  by  anything 
which  causes  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  air  out  of  the  lung, 
or  which  entirely  prevents  the  ingress  of  air  into  a  lung  pre* 
vioosly  devoid  of  air,  as  one  which  has  never  respired,  and  it  is 
best  seen  in  the  lung  of  a  f<£tus  which  has  never  breathed.  The 
most  common  cause  of  it,  and  that  which  perhaps  developes  it 
most  completely,  is  the  aocumnlation  of  fluid  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  by  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  on  the  adjacent  lung. 
CamifioadOD  of  the  lung  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  ttora 
hepatization.  The  former  has  nothing  to  do  with  inflammation, 
but  merely  consists  in  a  condensation  of  the  original  pulmonary 
structure ;  the  latter  results  irom  the  effusion  or  exudation  of 
an  alhumi no- fibrinous  material  into  the  air  cells  and  finest 
bronchial  tubes,  by  which  the  organ  is  rendered  specifically 
heavier. 

"  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  lobular  pneumonia  took 
place  in  hooping  cough.  That  pneumonia,  just  as  bronchitis, 
may  occur  in  the  course  of  hooping  cough  is  certain ;  but  the 
signs  which  used  to  be  considered  as  produced  by  lobular  pneu- 
monia, are,  in  reality,  due  to  the  simple  exclusion  of  air  from 
one  or  more  lobules."  (p.  S05.) 

Barthez  and  Rilliet  were  among  the  first  to  fully  recognise 
these  changes,  but  this  point  will  be  again  considered  under 
the  treatment  of  the  cough. 

The  following  extract  from  MM.  Barthez  and  lUlliet  is  much 
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to  the  same  effect  as  those  already  given,  And  is  eBpeciall;; 
valuable  as  iodicatiDg  their  views  of  the  employment  of  drugs 
in  this  disease. 

"  We  most  inform  the  practitioiisr  that  he  vill  often  find 
hooping  oough  tedious  and  obstinate,  under  the  beat  directed 
treatment.  He  ought  not  to  expect  to  see  the  disease  cut  short 
[jugnl^]  by  his  remedies.  Hooping  cough  in  general  follows 
its  natural  conrse  whatever  medicines  ttre  employed,  and  the 
diSwences  which  are  observed  in  its  duration  are  more  truly  to 
be  attributed  to  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  accord- 
ing to  various  ciroumBtancee,  than  aa  results  of  the  treatment 
employed.  How  ot^n  have  we  semi  hooping  cough  when  left 
entirely  to  itself,  disappear  more  rapidly  than  under  the  most 
vaunted  remedies ;  how  often  have  we  seen  tbe  same  medioines 
followed  by  such  dissimilar  effects  ia  apparently  anatogouB 
oiraumstaQces.  Thus  we  are  not  astonished  when  we  often  see 
parents  and  medical  mm  leaving  the  disease  to  run  its  natural 
conrse,  completing  thus  the  analogy  of  this  affection  with  simple 
eruptive  fevers,  subjected  merely  to  hygienic  prescriptitma. 

"  If  the  absence  of  a  specifio  remedy,  and  the  unmodified 
course  of  hooping  cougb  explain  tbe  preference  of  certain  phy- 
sicians for  the  expectuit  method,  so  the  tediousneas  of  die 
disease,  the  fatigue  experienced  by  tbe  little  patients,  tbe  im- 
patience of  parents,  tbe  liability  to  complications;  coupled  wilJl 
the  little  success  of  various  treatments,  explain  the  cause  of  the 
multitude  of  remedies  which  have  been  employed.  In  ennme- 
rating  the  means,  we  will  repeat  that  the  end  to  be  fulfilled  is 
not  so  much  to  attempt  to  cot  short  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
as  to  diminish  its  intensity,  and  to  guard  against  complicatjons." 
(p.  647.) 

Frank  writes — "  Hooping  cough  offers  this  in  oommon 
with  exanthemata,  that  it  runs  its  entire  course.  You  may  kill 
your  patient  before  tbs  term  of  his  diseue  has  expired,  but  yon 
can  never  cure  him."  * 

The  second  question  may  now  be  considered.  Does  faomoeo- 
pathy  offer  any  remedy  which  has  the  power  of  cutting  short 
hooping  cough  7 

Hahnemann's  eulogium  on  Drosera  wonld  E^pear  to  answer 
•  Ouoted  by  Bmbee  itiid  RlllieL 
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the  queelion  in  the  affiimative;  but  the  results  tbere  related 
are  mnoh  greater  tbim  are  met  with  in  tbe  general  experieoee 
of  bis  followers.  That  Hahnemann  snoceeded,  in  some  epi- 
demic, to  core  hooping  cough  in  seven  to  nine  days,  is  not 
doubt«d ;  but  this  does  not  much  advanoe  tbe  point  at  iasue, 
for  other  practitiooBts,  who  have  in  numerous  inBtanoes  repeotsd 
the  experiment,  though  they  may  have  diminished  the  intensity, 
have  not  been  able  to  arreBt  rapidly,  and  with  certainty,  tbs 
oougb.  When  tbe  socoess  is  so  exceptional  in  a  disease,  ths 
natural  history  of  which  presents  such  varieties  and  ujob 
diffioulties,  it  is  at  the  least  premature,  if  not  iooorreot,  to 
regard  DroseTa  as  a  remedy  so  certain  and  so  powerful  as 
Hahnemaan  describes  it.* 

The  v^ne  of  his  evidence  on  this  point  is  also  diminished 
by  bis  very  decided  statement  as  to  tbe  injurions  effects  of  wbaC 
be  ooDsiders  an  overdose,  t 

Similar  exaggerations  of  the  powers  of  remedies  are  foucd  in 
many  allopathic  authorities  who  have  written  on  hooping  cough, 
and  their  over-estimate,  like  Hahnemann's,  may  be  justly 
attributed  to  their  experience  being  confined  to  a  certain  epi- 
demio,  to  a  certain  season,  and  to  a  too  limited  number  of 
cases,  and  above  all,  to  a  neglect  of  tbe  curability,  and  ^lat 
sometimes  speedy,  of  the  disease,  witiwut  any  medicines.:^ 

*  "  A  single  such  dose  sufficoa  for  tlie  complete  cure  [volligen  HeilungJ  of 
e[ricleniii)  hooping  cough."  In  a  note  to  tbis  he  states  that  "  the  cure  wiQ 
certainlj  take  plaos  id  7  to  S  days."  [Die  Hellnng  erfolgt  sicber  biuaen  T 
edet  9  Tagea.]  To  thia  end  an  nimedic«ted  diet  moBt  be  followed,  tod  op 
second  dose  be  admiuiiiteied,  "last  it  inteifero  with  the  good  octdou  of  tbp 
iirBt.  or  produce  ukd  effects,  as  I  know  from  oipcrieQCe." — {B.  A.  M.  L., 
Drttttra,  Seduter  TheH,  1827,  p.  288.) 

t  Ths  iDfinite  power  ^ned  by  thij  piocest  fa  so  great,  that  bj'  thia  meaHi 
A  dn^  of  Dnueia  80,  whicli  at  each  dlluiiiiu  haa  leoeiyed  twenl^  shakas, 
endangers  the  life  of  a  child  suffering  from  hooping  cough,  while  if  each 
dilution  is  shaken  onlj  twice,  a  globule  of  &e  dze  of  a  poppy  seed,  imbibed 
with  it,  is  Bofflcient  to  produce  a  apeedy  and  easy  core." 

t  For  eumple,  Dr.  Gayot,  wnting  in  1819,  states  Oiat  coffee  (caffi  Jt  I'eanJ 
hot  and  well  sweet^ied,  cvea  the  most  obstinate  and  au^«d  cams  in  two  to 
ibnr  liays  1  But  Barthez  and  &illiet  have  frequently  employed  it,  and  they 
have  never  by  this  msMia,  or  any  other  mains,  cut  short  the  oongh.  They 
admit  that  coffee  ia  often  very  vaioabls  in  duninislung  or  completely  cbeokii^ 
the  vomiting  which  so  oAien  attends  tbe  cough  (p.  051,  loc  cit.).     Belladonna 
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Homceopathy  has  not  &s  yet  diB<x>Tered  a  remedy,  wbiofa,  in 
Roy  large  nnmber  of  cases,  can  with  oonfidence  be  relied  on  as 
having  the  power  of  rapidly  caring,  that  is,  arresting  the  hoop- 
ing cough.  It  has,  however,  led  to  the  rational  employment 
of  Tarioaa  medicines  which  ais  often  nsefal  in  diminishing  the 
intensity,  and  in  a  less  degree,  the  duration  of  the  ooagh. 
Bat  it  is  especially  in  the  inflammatory  oomplioations  that  the 
remedies  are  most  valuable.  There  are  no  statistics  by  which 
this  can  be  established,  but  duly  considering  the  natural  history 
of  80  capricious  a  disease,  the  statements  are  valid,  as  resting  on 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  first  treated  the  disease  in  the 
ordinary,  and  afterwards  in  the  homteopathio  mode.  The  same 
opinion  is  expressed  in  a  very  excellent  paper  by  Dr,  Meyer, 
on  the  cases  of  hooping  cough  treated  in  1854,  at  the  Leipsio 
Poliklinik.  Kemarking  on  Veratrum,  be  observes ;  "  Oar  lite- 
rature oontuns  many  accounts  of  cures,  where  the  hooping  cough 
was  out  short  by  one  or  a  few  doses  of  a  suitable  medicine.  I 
have  not  as  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  such  results,  and 
I  consider  myself  snfBciently  content  when  I  happily  succeed, 
by  a  well  chosen  remedy,  to  change  the  condition,  and  shorten 
the  dnration,  and  to  mitigate,  if  not  remove,  nigent  symptoms.* 
The  narrative  of  the  separate  oases  treated  by  Dr.  Meyer, 
and  BO  clearly  detailed,  afibrds  greater  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  the  treatment,  than  the  conclusion  he  draws  from  his  tabular 
report.  Twenty-seven  oases  were  admitted ;  but  as  happens  so 
often  vrith  dispensary  patients,  3  did  not  return  after  several, 
and  11  after  one  prescription.  Of  the  18  cured,  the  shortest 
period  vos  13  days,  the  longest  was  40;  the  average  24  and 
a  fraction.  But  the  cases  are  too  few  for  the  formation  of  an 
average,  especially  as  the  resnlts  of  the  irregular  patients  are 
not  known,  and  in  all  the  cases  the  disease  had  passed  from  its 
first  or  catarrhal  stnge,  so  that  it  leads  to  error  to  consider  24 

has  alio  been  red^med  hj  many  Qerman  pfaj'sicians  as  ko  nnfailing  Hpecifio 
remedy.  De  Haen,  in  1747,  m&kee  mention  of  a  very  prevalent  and  &tal 
epidemic  hotting  ooagh,  which  waa  often  protracted  to  three,  four,  or  even 
•ix  montlix.  In  this  efodemic  he  deiMribei  his  laocesB  with  Kermei  minerkl 
u  moat  ogtonishing.  Bnt  it  has  not  proved  bo  in  the  hands  of  otfaera,  aud 
Da  Haen  hinieelf  foond  It  of  mnoh  leBi  eerviee  in  an  ofadomic  of  1751. 
•  Horn.  Viertoljahrichrift,  Leiprig,  1S55,  p.  B34. 
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days  as-  tbe  avdrage  dnratjon  under  treatment.  We  feel  well 
satisfied,  if,  on  an  average,  the  doration  is  limited  vithin 
six  weeks.  It  is  exceedingly  difficnit  to  fix  wbat  is  tbe 
daration  of  hoopisg  congh  leit  to  natare,  and  treated  in  the 
ordinary  mode.  One  to  three  months  is  the  common  period 
assigned ;  when  it  extends  beyond  that  period,  there  is  gene- 
rally some  serious  complication. 

The  homceopathio  law,  as  a  means  of  discovering  new  reme- 
dies,  is  shewn  in  several  of  the  drags  now  employed  in  hooping 
oongh.  Drosera  was,  io  very  early  times,  occasionally  used 
in  ohest  affections,  bat  tbe  praise  most  he  given  to  Hahnemann 
of  having  selected  it,  in  virtue  of  bis  law,  as'  a  remedy 
in  hooping  cough.  In  the  same  list  may  he  placed  Nux, 
Garbo  v.,  Oupmm,  and  Veratrum.  With  these  exceptions, 
though  bomoeopfttby  has  employed,  and  marked  the  rational 
indication,  yet  it  cannot  he  said  to  have  first  suggested  the  use 
of  Bell.,  Con.,  Dulc,  Cio.,  Lact.  t.,  which  had  previously  been 
given  as  sedativee ;  Ipec.,  Loh„  Tart,  e.,  as  expectorants ; 
Sal.,  Hep.,  Eah  o.,  as  alteratives.  It  is,  however,  very  probable 
that  the  employment  of  Bell,  has  become  much  more  general 
nnoe  its  rirtues  have  been  described  by  homceopatbic  writers. 
Buohave  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  it  in  an  epidemic 
at  Copenhagen  (1787) :  the  slighter  cases  were  cured  in  8  to 
14  days,  and  the  more  severe  in  21  to  30  days.*  But  it  is 
from  about  1810  to  1625  that  the  first  very  favourable  mea- 
tions  are  made  of  it  in  Hu/elanda  Journal,  and  by  this  time 
Hahnemann  had  already  drawn  much  attention  to  tbe  pjjwers 
of  Belladonna. 

Treatment. — Hooping  congh  has  generally  been  divided  into 
three  stages,  and  though  these  in  practice  are  sometimes  ill- 
defined,  still  they  form  a  convenient  and  sufGciently  common 
arrangement  for  considering  the  treatment.  Tbe  disease  gene- 
rally commences  as  a  slightly  febrile  and  catarrhal  disturbance. 
Bemedies:  aeon.,  ars.,  bry.,  eham.,  dal.,  mere.,  nux  v.  Some- 
times there  is  simply  cough  without  oatarrh.  The  cough  is  at 
first  short  and  dry,  and  gradually  becomes  more  violent  and 
more  paroxysmal.  Sometimes  in  children  liable  to  oronp,  tbe 
•  Bayle,  KbL  ThSrap.,  t.  ii,  p.  387. 
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diaeese  comnienceB  vitJi  an  aUaak  of  Bpa&modic  oronp :  reine^ 
dies,  span.,  hep.  la  a  period  varying  from  eight  to  fifteen 
days,  end  generally  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the 
patient,  the  cough  aesames  a  decidedly  spasmodic  charaotet. 
Soon  presenting  its  peculiar  character,  a  aeries  of  powerful 
rapid  expiratory  efforta,  so  violent  as  to  exp^  the  air  largely 
from  the  lungs ;  these  are  folloned  by  a  long  protractied  inspi- 
ratory act,  the  inward  rush  of  air  through  the  oonstiioted 
glottis  producing  the  well-known  hooping  sound.  Such  attacks 
may  vary  from  a  few  in  the  day  up  to  as  many  as  sixty  or 
even  seventy  ;  but  the  latter  number  rarely.  During  the 
attack  there  are  all  the  symptoms  of  impending  suffuoation: 
great  agitation,  the  eyes  starting,  the  head,  face,  and  neok 
flushed,  or  even  livid  :  remedies,  iell.,  dro.,  cup.,  nux,  ver.  In 
soma  oases  the  small  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  the  Schneide- 
rian  membrane,  &c.  give  way,  and  chemosis,  epistaxis,  and 
hsematemesis  are  produced.  The  paroxysm  oft^iii  terminates  with 
vomiting  of  either  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  of  a  quantity 
of  inuous  :  remedies  when  excessive,  ipec,  cup.,  tar.  e.,  nux. 
Sometimes  the  attacks  are  attended  with  involuntary  dischargea 
&om  the  bowels  or  bladder :  remedies,  cup.,  ver.,  nux.  Some- 
times with  a  sort  of  general  convulsive  seizure :  remedies,  bell., 
cup.,  nux,  ver. 

Curing  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms,  the  child  appears 
perfectly  well.  This  st^e  may  last  Arom  ten  days  to  six  weeks, 
the  symptoms  becoming  less  and  less  marked,  and  drawing 
near  the  terminal  stage  the  expectoration  becomes  &eer:  re- 
medies, carbo  v.,  hep.  t.,  suL,  ipec.  But  instead  of  leading  to 
recovery,  this  terminal  stage  may  become  one  of  greater  se- 
verity and  danger ;  the  paroxysms  more  frequent,  the  mucus  in 
the  chest  much  more  copious,  the  face  puffy  and  cedematous, 
the  digestive  organs  fail,  frequently  diarrhcea  exists,  gradually 
complete  exhaustion  ensues,  or  a  still  more  rapid  sinking  from 
aollapse  of  the  lungs :  remedies,  cup.,  ver.,  iar.  e.,  hep.,  carbo, 
euL,  are.,  rhus,  kali  c,  kali  h. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  second  stage,  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
any  puticular  indications  from  the  cough  itself  so  as  to  lead  to 
a  selection  among  the  remedies  already  noted.    These  indica- 
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tions  are  more  to  be  dravQ  firom  die  gweral  und  attaodaiit. 
cirouiLBtaDoes,  ivbich  often  iaoilitate  the  ohoioe.*  Wben  theea 
are  absent  I  generally  aommeDce  with  bell.,  and  if  after  .foui 
to  six  days  tbe  paroxysms  are.  not  abated  or  diminisbed,  I  try 
in  tbe  same  manner  drot.,  then  nux  and  cupr.,  administering 
the  dose  from  onoe  a  day  to  four  or  &i%  times,  according  to  tbe 
severity  of  the  symptoms.  Wben  there  is  a  tendency  to  much 
secretion  of  mncus  in  the  bronchia,  then  ipec.  and  tart.  e.  are 
oaefol  aa  iDteicarreats ;  and  in  some  oases  tcill.  has  answered, 

*  the  iodicatloni  givoB  hj  Dr.  Heftt  am  dniwn  priudpall;  ttDm  nttenduit 
aymptoms.  Jjwc.  c1iob«d  in  me  case  aa  aoconnt  of  gastric  deraDgement  with 
diarrhma ;  in  two  othara  on  Bccount  of  violeat  vomiting,  one  of  them  attended 
with  frequent  hEcmatemeBia.  The  celief  woB  soon  erideat  in  all.  In  another  case 
there  was  a  Bpeciee  of  asthma,  with  Ecanty  t«naoiouB  expectoration :  tiiia  was 
letsenedinfonrdaya.  Dose— Five  diopsof  the  2nd  or  3rd  decimal  diLnrarnini; 
and  evening,  and  in  one  case  three  diopi  every  four  hours.  In  the  oaaes  where 
fortor  emetic  was  given,  the  one  was  of  an  infant  at  the  breast,  when  owing 
to  the  oppreBsed  breathing  and  mncus  in  cheat,  the  child  conld  not  sack,  and 
was  becoming  very  weak  and  suffering  from  diarrhcna.  The  3rd  trituration, 
a  grain  moraing  and  evening,  was  given  with  success.  In  the  two  other 
oaeea,  older  children,  there  were  signs  of  bronchitis,  vomiting,  and  gastric 
derangement :  dose — 2nd  trit.,  three  times  daily. 

Verotrum.  A  little  girl,  aged  8  years,  of  a  tubercnlar  habit,  had  Buffeced 
from  the  cotigh  &om  eight  to  ten  days,  and  it  had  reduced  the  child  to  a 
'  (Aittdow.  After  eight  daya  vi  Ver.  relief  was  vniy  marked,  especiadj  in 
srreatlng  the  diarrfacea  and  the  evening  febrile  symptoma.  The  coe^  re- 
in^ned  unchanged,  bat  yielded  to  a  condnnance  of  the  remedy.  In  the  second 
ease,  aged  1)  y««rs,  of  a  stmmooa  habit,  and  In  whom  dx  inontha  previonsly 
threatening  atrophy  had  been  arrested  by  Ara.,  tiie  diarrhea  and  weakneaa 
led  to  tho  em^yment  of  Vfer.  AAer  twenty-two  days  the  symptoma  amelio- 
rated, and  then  Cnpr.  completed  the  recovery.  In  the  tiiird  caee,  S  months 
□Id,  when  Ipec.  and  Oapr.  had  cnrad  the  hooping  oongh,  hut  where  slight 
catarrhal  congb  remained,  bat  att^ided  with  involnntary  emisBion  of  urine, 
Ter.  checked  tiila  symptom  in  aix  days.  Dose — 2nd  and  3td  dU.  two  or  diree 
(jmes  daily,  S  drops. 

O^vprvM.  In  this  remedy  Dr.  Meyer  has  gteatcoidtdenoe,  and  in  the  yeariy 
report  tiiree  caaeB  are  given  where  the  oon^  was  cured  in  9,  11,  and  13  days. 
Cnpr.  be  confers  most  indicated  where  the  apaamodio  character  of  the  congfa 
is  niUy  developed,  and  where  the  paroxysm  is  followed  by  no  congestive 
symptoms,  tLta  attended  by  febrile  dhtorbanca.  BeBaioima  again  in  the  tees 
Gnued  attacks,  and  where  there  is  a  degree  of  feverishness  and  congestive 
symptoms  after  the  paToxysmB.  Dose  of  Cnpr.,  three  to  five  drops  of  6t)t  to 
12th  dit,  raoming  and  evening.  BdL,  Sed  to  0th  dil ,  five  drops  moming  ead 
evening,  or  three  drops  three  times  a-day. 
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senega  aod  lolelia  may  also  bo  used.  There  are  various  other 
medicinee  which  excite  spasmodic  cough,  sach  as  con.,  hyoi., 
aim.,  lact.,  but  they  have  in  their  pathogenesis  less  of  the 
suffocative  character  aod  vomiting,  which  characterise  hooping 
ooQgh  ;  and  expetJence  has  shewn  them  to  be  macb  leas  ueefnl 
than  the  remedies  previously  mentioned.* 

When  the  terminal  stage  is  proceeding  favourably,  the  medi- 
cines already  named,  with  change  of  air  if  necessary,  are  to  be 
resorted  to.  But  when  this  stage  is  tedious,  or  showing  unfa* 
vourable  symptoms,  two  conditions  of  the  Inngs,  besides  general 
derangement  of  the  system,  have  to  be  considered.  The  first, 
when  more  or  less  portions  of  the  lungs  are  collapsed ;  tbe 
second,  when  tubercular  deposits  are  forming.  Under  judioiona 
homceopathio  treatment,  the  first  condition  ought  to  be  of  rare 
occurrence,  but  it  may  be  met  with  in  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes,  where  no  hygienic  measures  can  or  will  be 
carried  out. 

It  is  in  the  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  hooping  cough, 
and  consequently  tbe  modifying  and  abridging  of  this  terminal 
stage  that  homreopathic  treatment  is  most  evident.  Results  of 
private  praclioe  among  isolated  cases,  are  not  so  bonolasive 

*  Arnica  has  beeu  reoommended,  aud  Corallia,  Alnmiiift,  and  Mephitis  . 
pnlorius  have  been  extolled  as  apeciflca,  but  to  admit  eveiy  medii»ne  that  baa 
^iparantly  beeu  OBefol  in  a  few  cases,  were  to  encnmber,  not  to  improre,  onr 
theiapeaticB.  In  astimating  the  valne  of  a  lemedy  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind 
that  hooping  coagb  occasionallj  disappears  rapdly  when'left  to  itself.  Tliis 
point  in  its  natnial  bistorj  demands  therefore  a  very  extended  trial  of  a 
lemedy  to  prove  its  utility. 

Dr.  Arnold,  of  Heidelberg,  has  lately  given  Sambncns  with,  he  thinks,  good 
aSeot.  (Allgem.  Hom.'Zeitiuig.  vol.  ^iz,  p.  63.)  His  report  of  the  symptoms 
is  very  carefiUly  drawn  np,  with  the  hope  that  Airtbsr  obaerration  will  make 
the  indication  for  the  administcation  of  this  remedy  more  precise.  I  cannot 
fi^Mn  his  paper  point  out  any  special  indication ;  the  description  of  the  epidemic 
corresponds  closely  nith  the  disease  as  ordinarily  met  with.  In  several  of  the 
cases  there  was  an  exoeBBiye  flow  of  nrine.  Sambncns  was  as  tlie  mle  the 
only  medicine  given,  and  in  drop  doses  of  the  1st  decimal  dilation.  Oenerally 
in  a  few  days  improvement  began,  the  attacks  were  less  severe  and  less  fre- 
quent, the  vomiting  subsided,  the  congb  asstuned  a  catarrhal  character,  and 
went  away  withont  leaving  any  effecta.  In  tbe  catarrhal  stage,  which  shewed 
every  symptom  of  being  the  ibrenmner  of  a  legtilar  attack,  the  curative  action 
of  Sambncns  was  very  rapid. 
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evidence  as  that  dnvn  &om  among  children  less  happily  ntn- 
ated ;  and  from  this  class  we  can  addnee  a  very  favonrable 
example.  In  a  late  epidemic  ocournQg  among  the  children  of  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  Bristol,  Mr.  Trotman  treated  aboat  forty-six 
cases,  the  children  were  of  all  ages,  many  of  them  of  marked 
strumous  habit ;  many  of  the  cases  were  Bevere,  yet  not  in  one 
case  was  the  terminal  stage  the  least  tedious,  or  attended  with 
aay  aign  of  exhaustion. 

At  page  96  reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  collapsed 
condition  of  the  lung.  An  excellent  report  on  it,  by  Cr.  Hewitt, 
has  lately  been  published ;  being  the  result  of  nineteen  obser- 
vations  made  at  the  Marylebone  Workhouse,  where,  during  thte 
last  spring  the  hooping  cough  has  been  the  cause  of  consi- 
derable mortality.*  TLe  children,  who  are  the  subjects  of  this 
report,  were  all  very  young,  from  four  years  to  one  month,  the 
average  being  eighteen  mouths,  so  that  a  collapsed  condition 
was  more  marked  than  it  wonld  be  in  older  children,  and  even 
in  children  of  the  same  f^  who  were  placed  in  better  hygienic 
conditions  than  a  workhouse  offers.  Dr.  Hewitt  states  that 
this  state  of  the  lungs  invariably  coexists  with  a  catarrhal 
inflammatory  state  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  We 
doubt  this  very  much,  but  have  less  objection  to  the  term 
"  inflammatory,"  as  he  considers  that  antiphlogistic  treatment 
would,  in  such  circumstances,  tend  to  a  fatal  result  (p.  16). 
In  hia  report  of  the  post  mortem  appearances,  he  says :  "  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  was,  in  lome  cases, 
tlighlly  injected.  In  almost  a)J,  the  tubes  were  filled  more  or 
less  by  a  muco-pumlent  fiuid,  rather  tenacious  in  consistence, 
and  in  the  tubes  leading  to  collapsed  portions  non-aSrated." — 
(p.l4.)  The  symptoms  present  with  this  condition  of  tbe  lungs 
are  due,  not  simply  to  the  direct  action  of  the  poison  of  hooping 
cough  on  the  system,  but  also,  and  probably  in  the  greater  part, 
to  the  disorder  excited  by  an  undue  aeration  of  the  blood  ;  hence 
the  pallid  bluish  look,  the  puSy  face,  the  exhausted  biein.  Joss  of 
appetite,  and  not  unfreqnently  diarrhcea.  The  cough  may  still  be 
paroxysmal,  but  more  like  an  ordinary  loose  cough,  with  oooa- 
sional  hooping  fits ;    the  expectoration  free.     In  proportion  as 

•  The  Fatihology  of  Hoofong  Cough,  by  Qndly  Hewitt,  M.B.,  &o., 
London,  1866. 
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the  breathing  sarfoce  is  diminiBbecl,  and  tbe  obild  week,  so  is 
the  respiration  increoaed  in  freqaenoy;  bnt,  tbough  often  Toy 
quick,  not  nearly  so  laboured  and  distreaeed  as  obserred  in 
other  acate  pnlmonary  affections.  The  pnlse  qnick  but  fbeble. 
Tbe  physical  signs  are:  absence  more  or  less  of  Tesionlar 
mannar,  and  instead  of  it  a  fine  sobcrepitant  ronehns ;  dulneas 
on  percussion  over  these  parts,  and  a  fact  worthy  of  attention 
ifl  the  suddenness  with  which  tbe  dulness  makes  its  appesraoce, 
and  even  disappearance,  distinguishing  it  from  the  dulneas 
produced  by  hepatization.  The  medicines  best  o&lcnlated  to 
meet  such  a  group  of  phenomena  are,  arn.,  tart.  e-,j>hoi.,  tod., 
carb.  r.,  tul.,feT.,  kreog.,  bromine:  the  remedies  are  arranged 
according  to  tbe  value  attached  to  them.  The  treatment  will 
also  be  assisted  by  the  use  of  cold  water  (as  recommended 
under  the  head  of  hygiene),  and  especially  by  change  of  air. 

When  tubercular  deposit  exists,  whether  in  the  lungs  or  iA 
tbe  bronchial  glands,  as  ia  common  with  young  children,  the 
diagnosis  between  that  and  the  advanced  condition  of  lungs 
with  tendency  to  collapse,  is  often  very  difficult;  even  the 
physical  examination  fails  to  decide,  and  the  future  course  can 
alone  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  Materia  Medica 
does  not  as  yet  posaeea  any  medicine  which  ia  known  to  have 
the  power  of  exciting  the  tubercular  dyscrasia;  the  choice 
must  therefore  be  guided  by  experience ;  and  in  tubercular 
disease  I  have  found  greatest  benefit  from  phot.,  hep.,  kal.  e., 
brom.,  tod.  If  there  is  suspicion  of  tubercle,  Uie  prognosis 
vrill  be  less  favourable  than  if  the  hectic  symptoms  ore  due 
to  a  chronic  bronchitis,  with  even  more  or  less  collapse  of  lung. 
But  if  the  latter  ia  the  result  of  an  intercurrent  attack  of  acut« 
bronchitis,  and  the  child  young,  the  danger  of  a  fatal  isaue 


Complieatiom. —  Cerebrospinal.  In  hooping  cough,  at- 
tended with  goneral  excitability  of  the  nervous  ayatem,  termi- 
nadng  in  oonvnlsions,  the  principal  remedies  are,  aeon.,  belt., 
eham.,  nux;  and  where  there  appears  evident  exhaustion  of 
tbe  nervous  centres,  ««/>.  ac.  and  ver.  are  more  indicated. 
Belladonna  hears  the  same  relation  to  Cup.  ac.  and  Ver.  that 
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•eiite  iMiimgitaB  beftrs  to  the  exhausted  state  of  brain  which 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  desoribed  as  hydrencephaloid. 

The  oconrrence  of  hooping  cough  during  dentition,  ia  apt  to 
increase  the  nervons  disturhanoe  exoited  hy  the  latter :  reme- 
dies, aeon.,  hell.,  cAam..  and  I  prefer  a  iiill  dose  of  the  lowest 
dilations  of  Oham.  and  Aeon.  A  tepid  bath  two  or  three  dmee 
a  day,  and  when  the  state  of  the  cough  and  the  weather  permits 
of  it,  being  mach  in  the  open  air,  are  ralaable  sedatives. 
.  In  some  cases,  in  addition  to  vomiting,  there  is  a  greater  or 
less  d^ree  of  nanaea  between  the  paroxysms:  this  marked 
initahility  of  the  stomach,  with  a  tongue  nearly  normal,  is  a 
symptom  which  sboQld  draw  close  attention  to  the  brEiin,  and 
here  bell.,  cupr.,  and  lack.,  are  more  useful  than  ipec.  or 
iart.  e.  Cerebral  complicattons  are  much  more  dangerous  than 
pnlmonary. 

FehriU  diaturhance.  There  is  sometimes  in  the  first  stage 
more  or  less  febrile  disturbance,  wfaiob  is  easily  met  by  aeon. 
This  febrile  sute  in  the  later  stages  sometimes  presents  tlie 
form  of  remittent  fever,  with  its  nsaal  aocompaniments  of 
irritation  of  the  muoons  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  often 
also  of  the  bronchi.  This  complication  was  more  common  in 
the  epidemics  of  last  century  than  now  ;  it  is  no  doubt  sometimes 
caused  by  the  administration  of  purgativeB  and  expectorants, 
and  is  hence  less  likely  to  be  met  with  in  homceopathio  practice. 
-Remedies,  ipec.,  ar».,  mere,  especially  the  former,  which  in 
ordinary  infantile  remittents  is  often  a  moat  valueble  medicine. 

Infiammationa  of  the  respiratory  organs.  These  rarely 
accompany  the  first,  but  are  met  with  in  the  second  stage ;  so 
that  the  oocnrrence  of  marked  f6?er  at  this  stage  ought  at  once 
to  excite  suspicion  of  some  inflammatory  complication,  especi- 
ally if  the  breadiing  between  the  paroxysms  be  hurried.  The 
occurrence  of  pnlmonio  inflanunatory  affection  has  a  marked 
effect  in  modifying  the  specific  cough  to  a  great  extent,  and  of 
exciting  a  difierent  cough  between  the  paroxysms.  Troossean 
has  drawn  attention  to  this  drcnmstenoe ;  Bartfaez  and  RiUiet 
consider  that  an  inflammatory  complication  may  be  expected,  if 
in  a  child,  with  well-formed  hooping  cough,  there  is  a  cbimge, 
not  in  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  the  paioxysma,  for  that 
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happens  nut  un&eqnently  without  any  cause,  but  in  thai  oba- 
racter,  i.  e.,  the  hoop  aod  sufTocatJiig  oongh  ceasing.  The 
inflammation  may  be  either  pneumonio  or  bronchitio,  more 
generally  the  latter,  and  very  rarely  pleuritic.  Bnt  in  very 
young  children  the  tendency  ib  to  attacks  which  have  been 
variously  described  as  capillary  bronchids,  bronoho-pnenmoma, 
suffocative  bronchitis ;  and  in.  proportion  as  the  seizures  ap- 
proach in  obaracter  to  this  so  are  they  more  dangerous. 

The  suffocative  bronchitis  of  children  is  a  very  rare  disease, 
especially  as  a  complication  of  hooping  cough.*  There  is, 
however,  in  hooping  cough,  a  liability,  in  young  children  more 
especially,  to  attacks  of  bronchitis,  which  assume  somewhat  the 
character  of  the  disease  described  as  suffocative  bronchitis,  but 
differing  in  this  respect,  that  the  seizure  is  more  gradual.  Is 
such  cases  as  described  by  Dr.  Henderson,  the  attach  is  andden, 
recovery  or  death  most  take  place  in  thirty  to  forty-nght 
hours ;  bnt  in  the  disease  described  as  capillary  bronchitis  the 
invasion  and  coarse  is  more  gradual.  At  first  there  may  be 
cough,  and  slight  fever ;  gradually  in  a  few  days  the  palss 
becomes  more  rapid ;  the  skin  is  hot,  sometimes  with  occanonal 
sweats ;  excessive  thirst ;  frequent  dry  oongh,  often  in  pa- 
roxysms ;  in  a  few  days  the  cough  becomes  looser ;  more 
or  less  pain  in  the  chest;  breathing  quick,  oppressed,  and 
almost  asthmatio.  The  symptoms  have  sometimes  a  remittent 
character.  Fereusdon  soaods  normal,  the  respiratory  murmoi 
harsh  ;  sibilant  and  suborepitant  ronchi  heard. 

This  capillary  bronobids  may  however  assnme  a  different 
form,  when  the  inflammation  invades  not  only  the  capillary 
bronchi,  but  also  more  or  less  of  the  pulmouary  parenchyma. 
It  (broncho-pneumonia)  is  attended  with  as  much  fever  and 
rapid  respiration  as  in  the  variety  last  described ;  but  the  breath- 
ing, though  difficult,  has  not  the  marked  asthmatic  character. 
The  febrile  symptoms  are  also  less  remittent.     Aooording  as 

*  Dr.  HendwBon  luu  pnbliahed  three  caiea,  independent  of  hoaping  cough ; 
two  of  these  lecorered.  The  remediea  in  the  first  case  were  000x1 ,  ipw.,  and 
jpon.,  with  occasionally  leU.  uid  eham.  In  the  second  case,  (koh,,  (pon.,  hep. 
In  the  fatal  ca«e,  aeon.,  chata.,  heU,,  pho*.,  ipon.  The  remedies  were  used  In 
the  first  decimal  dilnticiii,  and  were  freqoenUy  repeated. — Brit.  Jour,  of  Bom., 
T0I.  viJi,  p.  B6i,  I860. 
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the  parencbyma  is  inyolved,  so  does  tihe  clearness  on  percuSBion 
diminish,  and  the  sibilant  and  s^bcrepitant  ronchi  become  more 
or  less  masked  by  diffased  bronchial  respiration. 

I  have  not  met  with,  in  practice,  any  complications  of  boop- 
iog  cough  which  could  be  regarded  aa  more  than  simple  bron- 
chitis. I  have  however  treated  various  attacks  of  capillary 
bronchitis  unconnected  with  hooping  congh,  and  have  found 
them  very  amenable  to  treatment,  the  disease  being  subdued  in 
two  to  six  days,  and  generally  without  any  stage  of  expectora- 
tion. The  youngest  child  was  four,  the  eldest  eight;  four 
cases  bad  a  tendency  to  eczema.  During  a  period  of  seve- 
.ral  years,  each  child  bad  several  attacks.  The  remedies 
were,  at  first  aeon.  3,  in  repeated  doses,  with  one  or  two  hot 
baths ;  then,  generally  in  about  six  boars,  the  aeon,  was 
alternated  with  ipec.  1 ;  about  the  second  or  third  day  (some- 
times earlier,  when  the  Ipec.  failed)  are.  3  was  given.  The 
repetition  of  the  doses  was  from  every  half- hour  to  three  hours  ; 
Sometimes  acou.  I  was  used.  In  such  attacks,  should  the 
above  remedies  fail,  there  are  still  several  well  worthy  of  trial, 
such  as  kali  bieh.,  tart,  e.,  brotn.,  sul. 

In  the  second  form,  broncho-pneumonia,  the  remedies  most 
to  be  rehed  on  are,  aeon.,  hry.,  phot.,  tart,  e.,  brom.,  sul.,  with 
ipee.  and  soil,  as  intercurrents. 

The  action  of  the  ordinary  homoeopathic  remedies  on  the 
respiratory  organs,  as  regards  inflammation,  may  be  thus  ar- 
taoged : — on  the  larynx  and  trachea,  aeon.,  span.,  hep.,  brom., 
in  a  less  degree  kali  bieh.  and  iod.  m.  On  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  aeon.,  bry.,  art.,  spon.,  kali,  b.,  mere,  c.;  when  there 
is  secretion  of  mucus  or  much  dyspncea,  ipee.,  art.,  tart,  e.i  in 
a  less  degree,  lob.  and  lack.  Second  stage  of  bronchitis  with 
expectoration,  ara.,  hep.,  ipec.,  tart,  e.,  acil.,  seneg.,  sul.  Mi- 
nuter bronchi,  aeon.,  ipec,  ara.,  apan.,  kali.  b.  Capillary 
bronchi  and  parenchyma,  aeon.,  brj/.,phoS.,  tart,  e.,  aul.;  in  a 
less  degree,  kali  hydr.,  iod.  and  mere. 

Various  other  remedies  could  be  mentioned,  but  these  are  the 
principal. 

In  addition  to  the  hot  baths,  much  aeeistanoe  is  rendered  by 
keeping  the  uok-room  more  or  less  moistened  by  steam. 
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Anatarca. — This  is  a  rare  form  of  compIicBtion,  bat  has 
been  described  in  some  epidemics ;  probable  remedies  art.  mere- 
dulc.  It  IB  common  to  find  slight  oedema  of  face,  espeoially 
about  the  eyelids ;  but  this  is  a  simple  mechanioal  consequence 
of  pressure  od  the  veins  owing  to  the  suffocative  fits.  This 
puffing  of  eyelids  has  been  described  by  Bcenninghausen  as  a 
marked  indioation  of  Enli  carb.,  and  he  adduces  it  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  value  of  his  repertory.  I  believe  that  the  success 
of  Kali  c.  was  due  to  the  foot  of  its  poww  to  produce  a  vio- 
lent fstigcing  suffocative  cough,  and  not  at  all  to  the  cironm- 
fltance  of  the  cedematous  eyelids.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the 
Mat.  Med.,  that  the  sweEling  of  the  upper  eyelida,  as  there 
given,  had  any  connection  whatever  with  coagh.  This  swelling 
is  a  mere  mechanical  consequence.  Boeaninghausen  has  he&a 
unfortunate  in  his  example;  to  quote  such  instances  is  to 
disparage  his  pains-taking  repertory.  Single  disconnected 
symptoms  are  not  to  be  used  hke  letters,  and  by  their  junction 
any  group  extemporized.  As  Bcenninghausen  states, — in  a 
heading  where  there  are  many  medicines,  the  concomitants  aid 
in  |the  selection :  but  then  they  must  be  in  truth  concomitants, 
and  not  snoh  as  he  quotes  in  the  instance  of  Kali  c. 

Hygienic  Treatment. — Temperature.  It  is  observed  that 
the  mortality  of  hooping-cough,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
are  in  an  inverse  ratio,  or  nearly  so ;  the  mortality  increasing 
with  diminished  temperature.  There  is  one  point  in  which 
hooping-cough  differs  from  other  seasonal  affections,  viz.,  that 
it  is  not  increased  in  intensity  by  any  intensity  of  hot  weather, 
hut  on  the  contrary,  rather  diminished* 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  guard  against  cold  air,  as  the  fer- 
tile source  of  inflammatory  complioations.  As  the  child  is  young 
or  delicate,  so  is  there  the  greater  need,  in  winter  and  spring,  of 
confinement  to  rooms,  the  temperature  of  whioh  is  regulated. 
At  other  seasons  this  precaution  is  less  necessary,  especially 
after  the  first  stage  is  well  passed.  As  children  advanoe  in 
years  more  latitude  may  be  given,  even  in  cold  weather.  Over- 
confinement  may  produce  weakness,  and  prolong  the  disease ; 
the  fresh  air  furnishes  the  best  tonic.     During  the  terminal 
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fitage,  especially  when  tedious,  change  of  air  often  establisheB 
heallli  vhen  drugs  hare  no  effect. 

Diet. — During  the  early  stage,  and  espeoially  wfaqn  the  ahil- 
dren  are  confined  to  the  house,  the  food  'ought  to  oonsiat  of 
milk,  bread,  fruits,  and  various  farinaceous  articles.  As  the 
disease  beoomes  .more  formal,  and  .more  exercise  ta^en,  the 
ordinary  diet  may  be  resumed ;  but  the  meals  ought  to  be  more 
frequent  than  full.     Whey  has  been  much  recommended. 

Id  obstinate  cases  of  vomiting  where  medicines  fail  (which 
vill  be  a  rare  occurrence)  coffee,  as  recommended  by  Barthez 
and  Killiet,  may  be  tried. 

Water  appliances. — Allusion  has  already  been  ;nade  to  the 
use  of  hot  and  tepid  bathe  when  there  is  nervous  irritation, 
or  commencing  inflammation.'  As  soon  as  the  catarrhal  stage 
has  passed  cold  water  may  be  used,  either  by  sponging  the  cbeqt 
morning  or  evenii^  with  cold  water,  or  by  having  the.wat^ 
thrown  quietly  over  the  child,  especially  the  chest  and  baok.  It 
may  be  safest  not  to  wet  the  head.  Dr,  Todd  recommends  a 
fair  trial  of  this  means,  as  well  calculated  to  diminish  the 
severity  of  the  paroxysms,  and  to  ward  off  the  occurrence  of 
.bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  As  early  .as  i  768,  Dr.  de  la  Valine 
recommended  the  cold  water  confpress  to. the  chest,  as  ameam  of 
arresting  the  paroxysm,  long  prior  to  the  introductioa  of  hydro- 
pathy. Dr.  Hannay  recommends  the  chest  tp  be  well  rubbed 
thrice  or  four  times  a-day  with  very  cold  water ;  he  adds  vinegar 
or  eau  de  cologne,  which  are  unnecessary.  The  hand  being 
'  wrapped  in  a  towel,  is  dipped  into  cold  water,  the  chest  quickly 
robbed  with  this,  and  then  dried  with  a  w^rm  towel. 


ON  THE  LEGITIMATE    POSITION   THAT 
HOM(EpPATHT  SHOULD  HOLD  IN  MEDICINE. 

By  Dr.  Tebsier.* 

■Ask  an  allopathic  doctor  what  is  homteopathj?  he  vrill  un- 
hesitatingly reply,  "  Nothing."     Ask  a  disciple  of  Hahnemann 
•  From  "  I/Ait  Medical,"  torn,  ii.,  p.  81. 
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vbat  it  IB,  and  be-  vill  answer,  "  Every  thing."  Id  medicine 
bomtsopathy  ia  then  nothing  to  the  majority,  bat  is  every  thing 
to  the  minority. 

Apply  the  same  test  to  aJtopathy,  and  the  allopath  will  tell 
yon  it  is  tnith,  the  homtsopath  will  affirm  it  to  he  error ;  so 
that  each  being  true  in  the  eyes  of  its  partizans,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  more  decided  opposites  stated  more  positively. 

These  affirmations  and  denials  we  hold  to  he  false  on  either 
nde,  for  in  onr  opinion  neither  homoeopathy  nor  allopathy  is  all 
true  or  all  false  in  medicine,  hut  they  are  tmths  complementary  of 
each  other,  and  whose  legitimate  association,  and  even  filiation, 
we  hope  to  demonstrate.  But  as  our  opinion  is  shared  by 
neither  party,  it  is  right  that  we  ehould  explain  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  tmth  shoald  he  disengaged  from  both  these 
extremes,  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  minds  that  honestly 
desire  it. 

I. 

Is  allopathy  nothing  but  error,  as  Hahnemann  affirms  ? 

Let  us  hear  what  he  says  on  the  snhject: — 

"  la  order  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases pursued  by  the  old  school  of  medicine  (allopathy),  I  may 
observe  that  it  presupposes  the  existence  eometimes  of  excess 
of  blood  fjileihora — which  is  never  present  J,  sometimes  of 
morbid  matters  and  acridities ;  hence  it  taps  off  the  life's  blood, 
and  exerts  itself  either  to  clear  away  the  imaginary  morbid  matter 
or  to  conduct  it  elsewhere  (by  emetics,  purgatives,  sialagognes, 
diaphoretics,  diuretics,  drawing  plaisters,  setons,  issues,  &c.), 
in  the  vain  belief  that  the  disease  will  thereby  he  weakened  and 
substantially  eradicated ;  iu  place  of  which  the  patient's  suffer- 
inga  are  thereby  increased,  and  by  such  and  other  painful 
appliances  the  forces  and  nutritious  juices  indispensable  to  the 
curative  process  are  abstracted  from  the  organism.  It  assails 
the  body  with  large  doses  of  powerful  medicine,  often  repeated 
in  rapid  succession  for  a  long  time,  whose  long  enduring,  not 
nnirequently  frightful,  effect*  it  knows  not,  and  which  it  pur- 
posely, it  would  almost  seem,  makes  unrecognizable  by  the 
commingling  of  several  such  unknown  snhstances  in  one  pre- 
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'  scriplJoD,  and  by  tbeir  long  continned  employment  it  developes 
in  the  body  new  and  often  ineradicable  medicioal  diaeaaea. 
Whenever  it  can,  too,  it  employs,  in  order  to  keep  in  favour 
with  its  patient,*  remedies  that  immediately  suppress  and  hide 
the  morbid  symptoms  by  opposition  {conlraria  contrariitj  for 
a  abort  time  (palbative  treatment),  hut  that  leave  the  disposi- 
tion to  these  symptoms  (the  disease  itself)  strengthened  and 
aggravated.  It  considers  the  affection  on  the  ezt^rior  of  the 
body  as  pnrely  local  and  existing  there  independently,  and 
vainly  supposes  that  it  has  cured  it  when  it  has  driven  it  away 
by  means  of  external  remedies,  so  that  the  internal  affeotion  is 
thereby  compelled  to  break  out  on  a  nobler  and  more  important 
part.  When  it  knows  not  what  else  to  try  with  the  disease, 
which  will  not  yield  or  which  grows  worse,  the  old  school 
of  medicine  undertakes  to  change  it  at  random  by  means  of 
an  aiteralive — for  example,  by  the  life-undermining  Calomel, 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  and  other  merourial  preparations,  in  large 
doses. 

"  To  render,  through  ignorance,  if  not  fatal,  at  all  events 
incnrable,  the  vast  majority  (99*100ths)  of  all  diseases,  those 
of  a  chronic  character,  by  continually  weakening  and  tormenting 
the  debilitated,  patient,  already  suffering  without  that  from  his 
disease,  and  by  adding  new  destructive  drug  diseases — this  dis- 
tinctly seems  to  be  the  unhallowed  main'  business  of  the  old 
school  of  medicine  (allopathy) ;  and  a  very  easy  busineta  it  is, 
when  once  one  has  become  familiar  with  this  pernicious  prao- 
tJce,  and  is  sufficiently  insensible  to  the  stings  of  conscionce  1 

"  And  yet  for  all  these  mischievous  operations  the  ordinary 
physician  of  the  old  school  can  assign  bis  reasons,  which,  how- 
ever, rest  only  on  the  foregone  conclusions  of  his  books  and 
teachers,   and  on  the  authority  of  this  oi  that  distinguished 

,  physician  of  the  old  school.  Even  the  most  opposite  and  the 
most  senseless  modes  of  treatment  find  there  theii  defence,  their 


*  "  For  the  same  object  the  practical  aUopiith  delighti  to  invent  a  £ied 
name,  by  preference  a.  Greek  one,  for  the  malady,  in  order  to  make  the  patient 
believe  that  he  has  long  known  this  disease,  like  an  old  a< 
hence  iH  the  fittest  person  to  core  it." 
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anttiority,  let  their  injurious  effects  speak  ever  so  loudly  against 
them.  It  is  under  the  old  physiciao,  who  has  been  at  last 
gradoftUy  convinced  of  the  mischievous  nature  of  his  so  called 
art,  after  many  years  of  misdeeds,  and  who  only  continues  to 
treat  the  several  diseases  with  Strawherry  Synip  mixed  with 
Plantain  Water  {i'.  e.  with  DOtliing),  that  the  smallest  number 
are  injured  and  die. 

"  This  non-healing  art,  which  for  many  centuries  has  been  in 
full  possession  of  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  life  and  death  of 
patients  according  to  its  own  good  will  and  pleasure,  and  in 
that  period  has  shortened  the  lives  of  ten  times  as  many 
human  beings  as  the  most  destructive  wars,  and  rendered  many 
millions  of  palients  more  diseased  and  wretched  than  they  were 
originally — this  allopathy  t  shall  first  espose  somewhat  more 
minutely  before  teaching  in  detail  its  exact  opposite,  the  newly 
discovered  true  healing  art." 

A  man  like  this  is  not  always  deceived.  Let  us  then  see 
where  he  is  wrong  and  where  right  in  his  judgment  of  old 
medicine  and  medical  tradition  before  his  day. 

Hahnemann  evidently  considered  the  whole  of  practical  medi- 
cine to  fie  in  therapeutics,  and  this  confusion  of  practical 
medicine  with  one  of  its  branches  is  his  fundamental  error.  It 
explains  the  excessive  contempt  he  expressed  for  tradition, 
which  represents  the  true  constitulion  of  the  medical  art,  its 
division  into  the  three  great  sciences  of  physiology,  pathology, 
and  therapeutics.  Old  physic  possesses,  then,  truth  in  general, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  particular  truths.  On  this  point 
Hahnemann  is  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand  he  is  right  on  the  subject  of  therapeutics 
in  general,  and  has  genius  also  in  criticism,  as  we  shall  see  that 
he  has  in  invention.  But  let  him  explain  himself  and  develope 
his  thesis: — "The  indications  and  medications  of  traditional 
therapeutics  are  hypothetical,  and  their  relation  arbitrary." 

"  The  partisans  of  the  old  school  of  medicine  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  could  justly  claim  for  it  alone  the  title  of 
'rational  medicine,'  hecaMse  they  alone  sought  for  and  strove 
to  remove  the  cause  of  disease,  and  were  guided  by  nature  in 
the  treatment  of  dtteaaes, 
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"TolU  causam!  they  cried  incessaDtly.  But  they  went  no 
farther  than  this  empty  exclamation.  Thet/  only  fancied  that 
they  conld  discoTer  the  cause  of  disease ;  they  did  tM)t  discover 
it,  however,  as  it  is  not  perceptible  and  not  discoverable.  Por 
as  far  the  greatest  namber  of  diseaeee  are  of  dynamic  (spiritual) 
origin,  and  dynamic  (spiritnal)  nature,  their  cause  is  there- 
fore not  perceptible  to  the  senses ;  so  they  exerted  themselves  to 
imagine  one. 

"  But  this  snblime  problem,  the  discovery,  namely,  a  priori, 
of  an  internal  invisible  canse  of  disease,  resolved  itself,  at  least 
with  the  more  astute  physicians  of  the  old  acbool,  into  a  search 
— nnder  the  guidanoe  of  the  symptoms,  it  is  true— as  to  what 
migbt  be  held  to  be  the  probable  general  character  of  the  case 
of  disease  before  them  ;*  whether  it  was  spasm,  or  debility,  oi 
paralysis,  or  fever,  or  inflammation,  or  induration,  or  obstruo- 
6on  of  tbis  or  that  part,  or  excess  of  blood  (plethora),  deficiency 
or  excess  of  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  or  nitrogen  in  the  juices, 
exaltation  or  depression  of  the  fnoctioos  of  the  arterial,  venous, 
or  capillary  system,  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
factors  of  sensibility,  irritability,  or  reprodnotion — conjectures 
that  have  been  dignified  by  the  followers  of  the  old  school  with 
the  title  of  casual  indication,  nnd  considered  to  be  the  only 
possible  rationality  in  medicine,  but  which  were  assumptions  too 
fallacious  and  hypothetical  to  prove  of  any  practical  utility. 

"However,  perceiving  that  it  was  more  consistent  with  reason 
to  seek  out  a  straight  path,  where  that  was  possible,  than  to 
lake  a  circuitous  course,  the  old  school  of  medicine  believed  it 
might  cure  diseases  in  a  direct  manner  by  the  removal  of  the 
(imaginary)  material  cause  of  disease. 

"  A  favourite  idea  of  the  ordinary  school  of  medicine  until 
recent  (would  that  I  could  not  say  the  most  recent)  times,  was 
that  of  morbific  matters  and  acridities,  excessively  subtile  though 
they  might  be  thought  to  be. 

•  "BreryphyinciaiiwhotrftiUsdiBeftBeacoordiiJgtomich  general  character*, 
however  be  maj  affect  to  claim  the  name  of  hmnisopKtliist,  is,  and  ever  will 
Temajn,  in  fact  a  generalizing  allopath ;  for  without  the  moat  minute  iadi- 
vidnaliMtion,  honweopathy  is  not  conc«iyable." 
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"Did  any  nosologist  ever  see  vith  corporeal  eyes  such  a 
morbifio  matter,  to  wftrraot  him  id  speakiog  so  oonfideDtly 
about  it,  and  in  oonstnicting  a  sf8t«m  of  medical  treatment 
upon  it  ?  Has  any  one  ever  succeeded  in  displaying  to  view 
the  matter  of  gout  or  the  poieoa  of  scrofula  ?  " — Orgatton. 

Hahnemann  has  clearly  hit  upon  the  weak  point  of  the- 
rapeutics, namely,  hypothetical  medication,  and  has,  if  possible, 
still  better  exposed  these  defeclive  treatments  in  the  prolegomena 
of  bis  Mat.  Med.  Fura,  §  1,  entitled  "Beview  of  the  sources, 
of  the  ordinary  Materia  Medica."  The  whole  of  that  critjqae 
is  true  and  striking ;  in  it  be  vigorously  attacks  what  be  thinks 
wrong,  and  exposes  and  destroys  error,  so  that,  as  regards  the 
hypothetical  or  allopathic  method  of  therapeutics,  it  may  be 
said  of  him  what  was  said  of  Cicero  in  regard  of  Epicurus : 
"  he  has  sujppreesed  it." 

Thus  traditional  medicine  is  a  mixture  of  great  truths  and 
great  errors.  It  is  neither  all  true  nor  all  false.  It  constitutes 
the  vt  of  mudiciQe  in  its  entirety,  and  calls  for  a  radical  reform 
in  therapeutics,  one  of  its  essential  parts ;  but  as  it  is  impossible 
that  this  reform  shall  not  affect  it  in  every  part,  vre  shall  see 
pathology  freed  from  physiological  dreams,  opening  fruitful 
sources  of  real  therapeutic  indications. 

In  order  to  be  equally  just  towards  homoeopathy  and  allo- 
pathy, I  must  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the  reproach  of  bad 
faith  continually  thrown  by  Hahnemann  against  bis  predecesaors. 

We  may  imagine  how  obaervers  now-a-days,  who  have 
never  understood  either  ancient  or  modem  therapeutics,  should 
despise  all  antiquity  "or  even  all  medical  tradition,  because 
physicians  built  therapeutics  on  hypotheses  and  founded  sys- 
tems ;  but  that  a  mind  like  Hahnemann's  should  have  done  so 
is  surprising.  "  It  was  time,"  says  he,  "  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Divine  Creator  sboald  put  an  end  to  such  abominations."  I  ask 
how  a  religious  man  who  believes  in  Providence  could  persuade 
himself  that  the  human  race  was  delivered  over  &om  the  earliest 
times  to  an  abominable  art  ?  We  think  that  Hahnemann,  in- 
stead of  complaining  of  Providence  and  attacking  the  doctors, 
would  have  done  better  to  inquire  why  therapeutics  were  for 
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more  tfaan  twenty  centoriea  based  on  hypotheBss.  Leibnitz 
has  said  "Hypolheaia  ia  often  the  Bhorteat  cut  to  truth,"  Shi 
physicians  have  practiaed  what  he  aaid  until  now,  and  could  do 
no  other.  What  could  they  do  at  a  time  when  the  nature  of 
disease  was  almost  unknown  and  when  remedies  scarcely  existed? 
Some  have  bravely  endeavoured  to  imitate  natural  processes  for 
the  cure  of  diseases.  They  have  gathered  a  vast  fund  of 
therapeutical  knowledge,  which  is  now  a  mass  of  confusion,  but 
outjof  the  materials  a  skilful  hand  will  one  day  raise  a  noble 
edifice.  Let  us  then  honour  the  past.  Let  us  honour  tradilioji 
for  having  made  a  new  science  possible. 
IL 

Is  homceopatby  only  a  delusion,  as  most  doctors  declare  ? 

Hahnemann  was  very  bard  on  medical  tradition,  and  the  lex 
talionis  has  been  applied  to  him.  He  opposed  error  too  fiercely; 
his  opponents  have  repulsed  truth  with  extreme  violence.  But 
we  will  only  notice  the  attacks  of  the  more  competent  men, 
such  as  Professor  Requin,  who  begins  thus : — * 

"  HoM  CEO  PATH  Y,  (ofiom,  similar;  T<cdo;,  disease). 

"  Let  us  acknowledge  that  homoeopathy  is  a  nicely  coined 
word,  nicely  adapted  to  please  bellenists  and  impose  on  the 
public.     But  what  a  pity  that  it  is  only  a  false  passport  for  a 
German  dream,  which,  under  the  mask  of  acience,  is  really   ' 
nothing  but  deception  and  lying  I 

"  §  1.  Preliminary  consideraliona. — Homoeopathy,  bomceo- 
therapeia,  homceodynamia,  homreo-sympathy,  Hahnemannism, 
dynamopatliy — these  are  some  of  the  namea  under  which  is 
pedantically  advanced  as  serious  one  of  the  most  laughable  and 
wicked  pseudo-scientific  mystifications  that  has  ever  duped  or 
victimised  the  poor  human  race ! 

"  But  let  us  restrain  the  smile  on  our  lips  and  the  indignation 
in  our  hearts.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  for  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  can  be  a  sanctimonious  trimmer  between  truth  and  error, 
superstition  and  philosophy,  between  the  panaceas  of  quackery 
and  bippocratic  medicine,  call  it  Baconian  or  positive,  if  you 

•  Article  "  Homwopathy,"  in  the  "  Supplement  to  the  Dictionary  of  Medi- 
cal DictJonsrieB." 
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will  I  boast  a  robust  hatred  of  every  evideDt  juggle  or  absardity. 
I^t  us,  however,  try  to  fulfil  our  task  coolly,  abstaiiUDg  as 
much  as  possible  from  abuse  or  lamentation.  Let  us  tell  our 
readers  frankly  vbat  homoeopathy  pretends  to  be,  and  then  what 
it  is  in  fact. 

"  Iq  order  to  fulfil  oonsclentiously  my  task,  I  have  submitted 
to  the  penance  of  reading,  for  the  first  or  second  time,  the  chief 
monuments  of  homceopathic  literature." 

He  concludes  thus : — 

"This  article  is  perhaps  longer  than  the  importance  of  the 
subject  would  warrant.  Is  there  in  bomffiopathy  any  new 
truth,  anything  remarkable,  to  save  it  from  contempt  ?  No  ;  a 
huudied  times,  no.  There  is  nothing  but  error,  expectant  prac- 
tice, and  quackery;  nothing  more  !" 

The  verdict  is  given.  Homoeopathy  is  nothing — but  lying 
and  quackery.     Let  us  again  hear  Professor  Requin  : — 

"  Hahnemann  doubtless  possessed  much  wit,  a  mind  stored 
with  scientific  and  literary  acquirements,  and  a  brilliant.  Bowery 
imagination ;  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  read  him  in  support  of 
a  true  thesis.  There  is  nothing  more  clever  or  reasonable  than 
his  '  Dissertation  on  Formulte  in  Medicine,'  a  small  work  pub- 
lished before  the  '  Organon.'  But,  after  all,  Hahnemann  was  a 
perverted  genius,  and  that  is  how  his  great  talents,  once  astray 
and  lost  to  true  medicine,  have  only  led  to  the  erection  of  a 
great  scandal.  For  the  service  of  science  it  is  a  small  matter  to 
be  a  great  wit ;  before  all,  a  man  must  have  a  right  mind." 

Here  is  a  concession  !  If  it  be  absurd  to  formulize  a  treat- 
ment, can  the  treatment  be  rational,  since  the  formulae  represent 
the  real  treatment  ?  Hahnemann,  then,  has  criticised  a  thera- 
peutic system  false  in  itself,  and  rendered  more  so  by  the  mode 
of  its  application.  A  wise  critique  is,  I  think,  a  proof  of  a  right 
mind. 

"  Under  the  old  name  syphilis  Hahnemann  admits  only  the 
primitive  chancre  and  the  secondary  and  tertiary  forms ;  nearly 
the  same  doctrine  as  Kicord's.  Under  the  singular  name  of 
sycosis  be  ranges  certain  other  venereal  affections,  which  he 
considers  to  be  quite  independent  of  ordinary  syphilis ;  affections 
consisting  either  of  excrescences  on  the  skin  or  mucous  mcm- 
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branea,  or  of  blennorrbagic  discharges.  In  the  main  there  is 
mutlh  truth  in  this  distinction  hetween  syphilis  and  sycosis,  and 
let  the  homceopaths  therefore  glorify  their  master  if  they  choose. 
We  woald  not  refuse,  any  more  than  Cicero,  to  recognize  the 
gi'ains  of  gold  in  the  dung  heap  of  Ennius." 

M.  Requin  seems  not  to  know  sycosis,  which  he  makes  a 
venereal  disease.  This  is  not  true,  but  he  shows  clearly  enough' 
that  all  is  not  false  even  in  Hahnemann's  pathological  ideas. 

He  admits,  besides,  the  absolute  individuality  of  diseases 
to  he  a  trne  principle  when  indications  are  to  be  sought ;  and, 
in  our  opinion,  he  justly  criticises  Hahnemann's  mode  of  apply- 
ing this  principle.     We  shall  return  to  this  matter  presently. 

"It  IB  a  rule  in  homoeopathy,  with  which  we  cannot  find 
fault,  never  to  mix  medicines  together,  bat  to  give  them  always 
singly." 

Hitherto  it  has  been  my  wish  to  show  that  the  first  and  last 
espressions  of  M.  Requin'a  pamphlet  are  not  in  exact  harmony 
with  truth,  even  in  his  own  eyes.  Let  us  now  examine  Hahne- 
mann's doctrine.     It  comprises — 

1st.  The  method  to  be  followed  in  order  to  tnow  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  medicines,  or  their  action,  on  the  healthy. 

2nd.  The  art  of  laying  down  indications. 

3rd.  That  of  fulfilling  them,  or  of  adapting  the  treatment  to 
the  indication. 

1st.  Of  the  method  to  be  followed  in  order  to  know  the  physio- 
logical action  of  medicines. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  to  know  the  effects  of  a  medicine 
on  the  healthy,  it  is  indispensable  to  watch  the  behaviour  of 
the  human  organism  after  the  different  modes  of  absorption  of 
that  substance.  It  is  kno*n  that  external  agencies  do  not 
produce  the  same  effects  in  the  same  doses  on  man  as  they  do 
on  the  lower  animals;  therefore  the  physiological  action  of 
medicine  must  be  proved  upon  man.  •  This  action  cannot  he 
guessed  ;  it  must  be  learnt  by  observation,  as  Hippocrates  well 
remarks  in  his  treatise  on  medical  tradition.  From  his  thirty- 
fiA;h  to  his  ninetieth  year,  more  than  half  a  century,  Hahnemann 
devoted  the  most  laborious  existence,  the  most  acute  intellect, 
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the  most  scrupulous  good  faith,  to  this  toilsome  and  delicate 
worlt.  Then  with  immeiise  learning  he  collated  the  effects 
obtained  hy  peraeverihg  experiments  on  himself,  his  friends  and 
disciples,  with  those  observed  b;  previous  aathors,  so  as  to 
support  bis  results  by  all  medical  tradition,  and  thus  obtain  a 
more  authentic  verificaljon  of  them  than  any  subsequent  ex- 
periments could  furnish.  Tbns  began  and  thus  grew  up  his 
materia  medica,  the  history  of  more  than  a  hundred  medicines 
drawn  irom  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  recorded  in  his 
work  of  six  volumes.  Here  is  truly  the  ideal  of  the  experimental 
method  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  the  physiological  action  of 
medicines,  and  food  for  the  enthusiasm  of  any  man  who,  like 
M,  Bequin,  calls  himself  a  disciple  of  Bacon.  We  shall  see 
how  blind  is  passion,  and  under  what  poor  pretences  it  ignore 
the  evidence  that  stares  it  in  the  face. 

"  Hahnemann,  led  by  the  character  of  his  mind  to  look  only 
at  one  side  of  a  question,  and  that  through  the  exaggerating 
mirage  of  imagination,  lays  down  as  a  principle,  that  '  there 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  action  of  medicines  but 
experiments  on  persons  in  health.'  I  mast  say  it  would  be 
Tery  wrong  to  take  this  exclusive  view,  as  if  there  were  no 
medicine  specially  adapted  for  certain  morbid  states,  and  in- 
capable of  showing  its  action  beyond  them ;  as  if  it  were  not 
clear  that  we  could  not  discover  in  a  healthy  person  the  property 
of  pomegranate  root  to  kill  tapeworm,  that  of  iodine  to  dis- 
perse goitre,  or,  in  a  word,  any  of  those  treatments  which  I 
have  proposed  to  call  parasiticide,  or  nosocratic  medications, 
(Elem.  Path.  i.  S75) ;  as  if,  in  short,  observation  ex  usu  in 
morbis  was  not  finally  decisive  of  the  value  or  worthlessness  of 
inductions  founded  on  the  physiological  action  of  medicines. 
But  why  should  I  insist  particularly  on  this  fault  in  Haboe- 
mann's  pharmacological  theory  ?  It  is  but  a  trifle  compared 
with  the  colossal  folly  of  infinitesimal  doses.  Hahnemann 
declares  that  to  make  homoeopathic  provings  one  should  not 
habitually  take  wine,  brandy,  tea,  or  coffee,  or  that  their  use 
should  he  abandoned — a  declaration  seemingly  contrived  ex- 
pressly as  a  means  of  escape  from  disproof  by  numerous 
observations  to   the  contrary.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  he 
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declares  a  certain  number  of  medicines  to  hare  been  proved  by 
bimself  nnder  strict  rule,  and  that  the  peculiar  effeotB  of  each 
of  tbem  have  thus  been  determined.  This  history  of  symptoms 
got  np  at  will  in  full  faealtfa,  of  medicinal  diseases,  bo  to  apeak, 
pretended  to  be  capable  of  conjuring  away  natural  diseases, 
is  what  he  wanted  to  erect  into  a  materia  medico  pura ! 
The  disciples  have  added  to  the  list,  and  the  homceopathio 
pbarmacopceja  now  numbers  more  than  two  hundred  medicines. 
What  a  prodigious  amount  of  work  in  scarcely  half  a  century ! 
But  imagination  builds  fast,  aye,  faster  than  severe  and  positive 


What  arguments  I  If  M.Eequin  had  attentively  read  Hahne- 
mann's works  he  would  have  seen  refuted  a  score  times  the 
ohjections  drawn  from  an  empirical  knowledge  of  the  curative 
properties  of  certain  drugs.  Nobody  denies  this.  But  who 
can  reckon  on  chance,  however  providential  it  may  be,  for  a 
knowledge  of  drug'  properties  ?  Should  we  be  able  to  muster 
half  a  dozen  drugs  thus  known  by  stretching  the  figures  ? 
What  sort  of  method  is  that?  Has  knowledge  accidentally 
acquired  ever  been  adopted  as  a  scientific  proceeding  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge?  But  Hahnemann  must  be  depreciated, 
and  so,  instead  of  criticising  his  method,  he  talks  about  some- 
thing else.  Such  is  the  art  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
reader  and  of  deceiving  him. 

He  says,  "The  induotions  founded  on  the  physiological 
action  of  medicines  must  he  established  or  invalidated  by 
therapeutical  experience  ;"  and  who  can  doubt  it  ?  Has 
Hahnemann  brought  out  these  physiological  effects  from  mere 
curiosity,  and  not  to  apply  them  to  the  sick  ?  But  that  is  not 
the  question.  It  is  to  know  the  effects  of  drugs  on  the  healthy. 
Is  this  a  legitimate  method,  and  has  it  given  true  results  ? 
M.  Bequin  is  careful  not  to  approach  the  question  candidly. 
He  turns  right-about  and  says,  "  Why  insist  on  this  first  fault 
in  Hahnemann's  theory  ?  It  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with 
the  colossal  folly  of  infinitesimal.posology,"  Admitting  for  s 
moment  that  infinitesimal  posology  is  a  colossal  folly,  that  is 
not  just  now  the  question,  hut  the  effects  of  ordinary  doses  of 
drugs  upon  healthy  provers,  and  the  records  of  poisonings  left 
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ns  by  toxioologists  and  other  observers.  To  talk  about  in- 
finitesimal doses  is  only  to  divert  the  attention  of  inattentive 
readers.  I  conceive  the  work  of  Hahnemann,  as  he  esecuted 
it,  to  be  free  from  all  objections,  being  (be  true  method  of 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  physiological  eS'ects  of  tuedicines. 
How  could  Hahnemann,  had  he  done  no  more  than  enrich 
medicine  with  this  science,  be  .anything  bnt  the  greatest  of 
modern  observers,  and  homceopathy  the  grandest  work  of  phar- 
macology ?    Far  from  U8  be  M.  Beqain's  conclusions. 

8ndly.  Of  the  art  of  laying  down  indications. 

If  it  be  true  that  disease  be  a  disposition,  in  virtue  of  which 
fuDodons  are  disordered  {dispositio  prteter  naturam,  Iwdens 
operationes — Galen) ;  if,  as  we  have  shown  d  propos  of  the 
essential  nature  of  disease,  its  intimate  nature  cannot  be  recog- 
nised in  diseases  whose  causes  are  internal,  and  if  it  can  only 
be  known  by  its  effects ;  it  is  evident  that  therapeutic  indica- 
tions can  only  be  deduced  from  the  known,  sensible,  positive 
effects  of  the  morbid  disposition,  or  from  a  hypothesis  on  its 
intimate  nature. 

Bejecting  the  method  of  basing  the  indioalioQ  on  a  hypotheti- 
cal cause,  Hahnemann  substitutes  that  of  basing  it  on  the 
totality  of  morbid  phenomena  presented  by  the  patient;  this  is 
a  positive  experimental  method,  founded  on  observation,  in- 
stead,of  an  imperfect  hypothetical  one. 

The  impugner  of  Hahnemann  will  again  appear  to  critioise 
him  by  attacking  a  process  of  application  which  may  be  modi- 
fied with  much  advantage  to  t)ie  system ;  consequently  he  only 
.tOQohes.tbe  surface : — 

"§  3.  Exposition  of  Mahnemann's  doctrine. 

"  The  absolute  individuality  of  diaeases,  a  view  strictly  true 
and  held  by  all  pathologists  (see  my  Elem.  Path.  i.  126),  is 
interpreted,  both  in  its  nosological  and  therapeutic  relations,  in 
such  an  erroneous  and  exaggerated  manner,  as  to  become  only 
a  false  dogma.  .  A  disease  being  given,  Hahnemann  will  not 
have  a  name  applied  to  it,  will  not  refer  it  to  a  genus  or  species, 
will  not,  in  short,  diagnosticate  it  in  order  to  treatment.  Every 
one  knows,  and  I  myself  have  repeated  it  oAei  &  thousand 
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authors,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  gunus  is  far  from  being  a 
cutalive  indicBtioD,  and  that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  ca3e 
must  be  considered.  But  Hahnemann  expressly  forbii^  his 
disciples  to  seek  that  indication ;  he  repudiates  those  who  think 
it  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  disease  be  a  pleurisy,  a 
hepatitis,  a  scirrhous  stomach,  &c.  '  Every  physician,'  says  he, 
'who  treats  diseases  according  to  such  general  characters,  thongh 
he  may  call  himself  a  homosopathist,  yet  is  nevertheless  really  a 
generalizing  allopathist,  for  homeopathy  cannot  b«  conceived 
without  .the  most  absolute  individualization.' — Organon. 

"Asa  complement  to  the  preceding  dogma  Hahnemann  pre- 
tends to  found  the  treatmeut  of  disease  on  the  sole  and  unique 
^otisidemiion  of  symptoms.  No  need  of  anatomy,  normal  or 
pathological,  no  need  of  physiology  or  nosography.  AH  that 
is  wanted  is  to  present  the  symptoms  in  their  minutest  details. 
It  is  not  required  to  know  if  there  be  pleurisy,  typhus  fever,  or 
hepatitis,  but  if  there  be  cough,  and  of  what  kind ;  whether  the 
sputa  be  thick  or  thin,  yellow,  green,  or  grey ;  whether  the 
headache  be  frontal  or  occipital,  nocturnal  or  diurnal,  before  or 
after  meals,  &c. ;  and  all  this  without  the  least  pretension  to 
form  diagnostic  indications.  But  to  every  kind  of  symptom, 
even  to  each  variety,  however  insignificant,  the  rale  is  to  oppose 
a  specific  remedy.  Hahnemann's  method  is,  then,  only  a  symp- 
tomatic method,  which  assuredly  cannot  be  regarded  by  the  eye 
of  reason  as  the  best  possible,  but  ^s  a  method  only  to  be  had 
recourse  to  for  want  of  a  better.  This,  however,  is  the-least  of 
the  objections  that  can  he  made  to  the  therapeutics  of  the 
German  heresiarcb." 

The  most  wretched  of  indications  is  that  fpunded  on  aa. 
isolated  symptom  of  a  disease,  and  M.  Bequin  intimates  that  this 
U  Hahnemann's  mode  of  proceeding.  It  is  very  wrong  to  mis- 
represent thus  a  system  he  pretends  to  explain,  and  M.  Bequin 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  homoeopathic  indications  are  drawn 
from  the  ensemble  of  the  present  and  even  from  previous  symp- 
toms, as  well  as  from  the  exciting  causes  of  what  HahnemaoQ 
calls  "the  disease."  Hence  his  criticism  from  this  point  of 
view  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  system  remains. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Bequin  Justly  accuses  Hahnemann  of 
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having  carried  to  excess  the  principle  of  the  abacJate  indi- 
Tiduality  of  diBeases,  and  of  having  etrodi  cat  with  his  pen  all 
pathological  knowledge,  so  fertile  in  positive  indications.  I 
have  too  conetantly  pointed  out  this  error  not  to  recognize  it 
when  insisted  on  by  another.  We  may  most  truly  eay  that 
Hahnemann  wonld  only  consider  diseases  in  their  relation  to  the 
Materia  Medica,  having,  in  a  word,  adapted  diseases  to  remedies, 
thns  reversing  the  medical  problem.  Why  did  he  do  this  ? — 
From  an  exaggerated  fear  of  seeing  homceopathy  degenerate 
into  generic  indications.  The  fear  of  one  evil  often  draws  us 
iDto  a  greater  one,  and  instead  of  adapting  his  method  to  tra- 
ditional pathology,  he  denied  the  truth  of  this  last.  But  truth 
in  pathology  should  no  more  be  sacrificed  to  therapeutics  than 
truth  in  therapeutics  to  pathology,  so  much  the  less  as  the  con- 
ciliation of  these  two  orders  of  truths  is  perfectly  legitimate  and 
increases  the  power  of  therapeutics. 

If  Hahnemann  failed  in  the  process,  his  mamner  of  laying 
dovrn  indications  is  none  the  less  the  true  and  positive  one. 

Srdly.  0/  the  art  of  fulfilling  tndicaiiona,  or  adapting  the 

treatment  to  the  indication,  the  remedy  to  the  disease. 

"By  observation,  reflection  and  experiment,  I  discovered  that, 
in  opposition  to  the  old  allopathic  method,  the  true,  the  proper, 
the  best  means  of  treatment  is  contained  in  the  maxim — To 
effect  a  mild,  rapid,  certain,  and  permanent  cure,  choose,  in 
every  case  of  disease,  a  medicine  which  can  itself  produce  an 
affection  similar  to  that  sought  to  he  cured! 

"Hitherto  no  one  has  laughti\aB  homoeopathic  mode  of  cure, 
no  one  hsa  practised  it.  Bat  if  the  truth  is  only  to  be  found 
in  this  method,  as  I  can  prove  it  to  be,  we  might  expect  that, 
even  though  it  remained  unperceived  for  thousands  of  years, 
distinct  traces  of  it  would  yet  be  discovered  in  every  age.  And 
such  is  the  fact." 

To  understand  the  relation  of  similarity  between  indication 
and  treatment  which  Hahnemann  has  substituted  for  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  by  destruction  of  their  causes,  we  must  know 
how  this  law  of  similarity  was  found,  generalized,  and  applied 
by  the  illustrious  founder  of  bomceopathy.     A  little  fact,  gene- 
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rally  unknown,  but  pointed  out  by  him  in  his  tranBlation  of 
CuUen,  put  him  upon  the  tr&ok;'  it  was,  that  bark  in  large 
doses  cansed  aguish  attacks.  This  is  a  disputed  fact  even 
now,  although  M.  Bretonneau,  of  Tours,  has  discovered  tha 
quinine  fever.  But  for  me,  who  haTo  seen  this  fever  develope 
itself  under  syrup  of  bark,  this  fact  ia  a  certainty.  As  bark 
cures  the  attacks  of  fever,  this  relation  between  the  physiological 
effect  and  the  cure  was  a  ray  of  light  for  the  translator  of 
Gullen,  and  hence  the  induction  similia  eimihbus  curantur. 
This  induction  was  etill  a  hypothesis,  for  a  general  conclusion 
drawn  from  a  particular  fact' is  always  hypothetical.  This 
fbrmula  is,  as  Hahnemaon  says,  as  old  as  medicine.  What  is 
entirely  new  about  it  is  that  it  has  given  the  general  relation 
between  indication  and  treatment,  consequently  the  key  of 
Aerapeutics.  An  idea  is  bom  ia  the  mind  of  a  man  of  genius; 
it  becomes  his  life,  and  so  identified  with  himself,  that  from  this 
time  it  is  for  Hahnemann  a  question  only  of  the  comprehension 
and  extension  of  this  idea. 

M.  Eequin  sees  in  this  only  a  German  dream,  an  absurd 
formula  made  still  more  absurd  hy  infinitesimal  posology.  This 
posology,  however,  was  fiir  enough  from  Hahnemann's  mind 
when,  in  1796,  he  published  his  first  work,  entitled  "Essay 
on  a  new  Principle  of  discovering  the  Curative  Properties  of 
Drugs,"  followed  hy  a  review  of  the  principles  hitherto  ad- 
mitted. In  that  work  we  find  the  great  man's  nascent  thought, 
in  the  condition  of  power  possessed  by  every  germ  that  begins 
to  grow  and  expand  itself.  Like  germs,  ideas  are  subject  to 
the  law  of  epigenesis,  and  when  the  seed  has  grown  into  a  tree, 
bearing  flowers  and  fruit,  one  looks  back  with  interest  on  the 
period  when  the  exaberant  sap  ornamented  the  stem  with 
vigorous  branches.  We  shall  publish  in  full  this,  the  great 
man's  first  work,  when  we  shall  have  completed  the  translation 
of  his  first  studies  on  the  primary  efi'ecta  of  mediciues,  and  it 
will  then  be  seen  that  the  law  of  similars  was  only  a  means  of 
reducing  to  order  the  confused  state  of  iherapentic  knowledge. 

In  fact,  every  system  of  medicine,  every  therapeutic  hypo- 
thesis, had  unfolded  truths  sanctioned  hy  practice.     But  the 
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classificatioii  of  medioinee  snd  of  treatment  was  entirely  arbi- 
trary. Gonfasion  and  disorder  were  everywhere,  end  wise  men 
resigned  themselves  to  scepticism.  Boerhaave,  vhen  dying, 
to)d  his  pupils  he  had  niistaken  his  way,  and  begged  them  to 
choose  a  new  path.  Stahl,  exaggerating  the  power  of  the  via 
medicatrix  natura,  tanght  the  expectant  method.  Lieataad 
and  many  other?  say  that  they  never  sncceeded  better  than  by 
leaving  aside  all  energetic  treatment.  Pinel  declaimed  against 
polypharmacy,  wi^out  knowing  very  well  what  he  talked 
ahoat.  The  routinista  continued  to  give  evaouants,  alteratives, 
and  specifics  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  At  last  Bronesais 
appeared,  and  with  a  breath  swept  away  all  this  arbitrary 
treatment,  so  that  when  he  departed  there  were  no  more 
therapeutics. 

While  Boepticism  and  oonfusion  were  annihilating  the  old 
tiierapentio  traditions,  Hahnemann  was  inaugurating  the  true 
eclecticism  whioh  separates  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  the  false 
from  the  true.  Enlightened  by  the  primary  truth  which  he  had 
establiehed  and  confirmed  by  observation,  meditation,  and-  ex- 
perience, he  applied  himself,  as  he  says,  to  discover  the  virtues 
of  medicines,  gave  rules  for  their  use  and  reasons  for  their 
efficacy  or  inertness.  Hahnemann  scientifically  built  up  thera- 
peutics. His  eclecticism  was  not  an  arbitrary  choioe,  but  a 
cboioe  enlightened  by  this  fundamental  truth,  deduced  from 
experience :  timilia  similibus  curantur.  This  art  of  fulfilling 
indications,  of  adapting  the  remedy  to  the  disease;  this  art 
arising  out  of  observation  and  experience,  this  master  method, 
this  wise  eclecticism :  can  this  be  called  a  German  dream  1  This 
dream,  indeed,  is  the  creation  of  experimental  therapeutics  ! 

Since  the  publication  of  the  essay  on  a  new  principle. 
Homoeopathy  has  undergone  great  modifications  and  develop- 
ments. At  first  esolueively  used  in  the  treatment  of  chronio 
diseases,  it  has  included  that  of  acute  cases,  and  even  invaded 
the  domain  of  surgery,  by  removing  those  affections  usually 
consigned  to  the  operator.  And  now  not  only  were  well  known 
medicines  proved ;  a  number  of  new  substances  were  studied  in 
the  same  way  and  have  become  powerful  curative  agents,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  the  Materia  Medica  is  so  rich  that  it 
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defies  an  ordinary  memory,  and  leqaires  unosasing  labour  to 
to  use  it  well.  Besides,  the  appUoation  of  the  law  of  sirailars 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases  has  developed  many  very  important 
facts  unknown  or  left  unutilized  before,  and  which  amount 
to  a  complete  reform  iu  pharmacy  and  the  administration  of 
medicines.  The  most  important  is  the  infinitosimal  dose,  a 
reform  which  has  drawn  upon  all  Hahnemann's  labours  the 
reproach  of  absurdity,  even  when  there  has  been  no  question  of 
doses.  This  is  the  argument  par  excellence,  the  nniversal 
argument,  the  refuge  of  lazinsBB,  which  it  enables  to  vilify  truth 
with  an  easy  conscience. 

As  the  law  of  similars  was  the  gradual  result  of  observation  and 
experience,  so  was  the  reduction  of  the  dose  the  result  of  prac* 
tical  observation  of  the  usefulness  of  the  division  of  medicines. 
Hahnemann  did  not  imagine  a  priori  the  idea  of  carrying  out 
dilutions  to  the  point  we  now  find  them  at ;  he  found  that 
medicines  given  according  to  the  law  of  similaTB  produced,  io 
the  ordinary  doses,  temporary  aggravation  of  the  disorder, 
which  required  some  time  to  subside  before  the  cure  was  per- 
formed, and  he  therefore  reduced  his  doses.  Thus,  instead 
of  prescribing  a  grain,  he  ordered  a  fourth,  then  a  tenth, 
lastly  a  hundredth  of  a  grain.  But,  strange  to  say,  the 
ouratjve  power  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  division 
of  substance ;  the  cure  was  performed  more  pleasantly,  more 
speedily,  and  with  less  aggravation,  and  the  amelioration  ot 
cure  was  more  dnrable.  The  divided  substance  was  rendered 
lees  capable  of  aggravating  and  more  potent  to  cure.  Here 
superficial  minds  will  perceive  a  contradiction  between  these 
phenomena,  and  will  use  this  sophistical  argument :  "  How  can 
a  substanoe  be  at  once  both  stronger  and  weaker  in  the  same 
circumstances  ?  "  We  do  nut  say  it  is,  when  we  speak  of  the 
attenuation  and  dynamisation  of  a  medicine.  The  first  shook 
or  disturbance  produced  by  a  medicine  on  the  orguiism  is  far 
Iras  violent  when  a  small  dose  is  given  than  when  the  quantity 
is  large.  This  is  a  fundamental  truth,  known  and  admitted  by 
all  physicians  and  toxicologists. 

The  second  proposition  is  "  that  the  ttdminiatration  of  medi- 
cines according  to  their  similitude  to  the  disease  to  be  treated, 
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brings  about  a  mucb  more  speedy,  certain,  and  lasdDg  care 
vhen  tbe  doees  are  very  small  than  when  they  are  more 
massive."  In  what  does  it  contradict  the  first?  In  the  one 
case  it  concerns  physiological  actions,  in  the  other  Durativa 
effects.  There  is,  then,  no  contradiction  or  absurdity  in  ad- 
mitting these  two  propositions  ?  The  first  is  a  truth  universally 
recognised,  the  second  is  a  discovery  we  owe  to  Hahnemann's 
genius,  one  of  those  truths  which  carry  a  man's  name  down 
to  posterity  as  a  benefactor  to  his  kind. 

Let  those  who  refuse  to  admit  the  curative  action  of  infinitesi- 
mal doses,  given  on  the  principle  of  similarity,  either  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  matter  hy  study  and  observation,  or  bold 
their  peace. 

"  But,"  say  they,  "  who  can  imagine  a  drop  of  the  thirtieth 
dilution  to  contain  anything?  Who  can  imagine  such  minute 
division  ?"  I  answer,  dispense  with  this  crackbrained  imagina- 
tion. The  real  presence  of  the  divided  medicine  is  sufficiently 
shown  in  the  30ch  or  even  in  the  1 00th  dilution  by  its  curative 
action  in  disease,  when  administered  on  the  principle  of  similars, 
though  yon  may  not  see  or  be  able  to  touch  the  medicinal  sub- 
stance in  those  dilutions.  But  your  reason  will  tell  you  that  the 
&cts  are  such  that  it  appears  true  to  say.  that  an  infinitesimal 
dose  of  a  medicine  exercises  a  real  and  powerful  effect,  similar 
or  superior  to  the  effects  of  the  ordinary  dose  in  tbe  same  cir- 
cumstances ;  therefore  we  must  believe  (logic  demands  it  in  the 
absence  of  imagination)  that  the  substance  is  present,  and  acts 
in  the  triturations  or  infinitesimal  divisions.  Ergo  observation 
and  experience  must  verily  tbe  fact  stated  by  Hahnemann  and 
sanctioned  by  tbe  experience  of  numerous  physicians.  The 
only  criterion  in  such  a  case  is  regular,  bond  Jide  experimental 
research,  under  the  terms  of  the  problem.  Who  has  ever 
attempted  this  among  the  opponents  of  Hahnemann  ?  They 
have  hitherto  claimed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  pleasant 
jesters  (aimables  farpeurt),  a  term  which  aptly  expreBses  the 
low  quality  of  their  minds. 

Those  who  read  this  will  understand  tbe  reach  of  the  poso- 
logical  reform.  Every  one  who  has  watched  bis  child's  sick 
bed  and  observed  the  rapid  and  easy  cure  of  the  gravest  pnea- 
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-tnonias,  commonly  so  iatal,  vill  bless  this  new  truth.  I  will 
not  make  its  apology.  Is  it  admiration  or  indignation  that  is 
ready  to  burst  from  oar  trembling  lips  ?  No  matter!  I  scarcely 
need  say  it :  infinitesimal  posology  is  a  great  truth. 

I  niU  not  speak  of  the  duration  of  action  of  remedies,  of  the 
new  and  wise  rule  given  for  their  repetition,  nor  of  the  exclusive 
use  of  simple  substances,  simple  formulae,  and  many  other 
secondary  matters,  it  would  carry  me  too  far ;  and  I  must  not 
forget  the  detractor  of  Hahnemann.  In  closing  this  part  of  my 
subject,  I  will  Say  bomceopath;  is  not  unmixed  error,  as  most 
physicians  declare  it  to  be ;  it  is  a  nursery  of  capital  tmths  in 
therapeutics. 

III. 

We  have  sufficiently  estabhshed  the  value  of  tradition  in 
medicine,  and  that  of  the  labours  of  Hahnemann.  We  have 
now  to  consider  the  respective  place  and  Junction  of  each,  and 
to  show  how  medical  truths  may  be  brought  together  to  form  a 
whole,  wherein  every  one  shall  take  its  legitimate  rank ;  so 
as  both  to  appear  in  evidence  and  receive  illustration  from 
neighbouring  truths  and  its  agreement  with  them. 

In  the  preliminary  discourse  in  "  L'art  Medical "  and  in  the 
article  on  '.'  Dupuytren  and  the  Scientific  Constitution  of  his 
Surgery,"  we  have  divided  medicine  into  two  parte,  the  one  syn- 
thetic, the  other  analytic.  The  first  comprises  nosography,  the 
second  {etiology,  semeiology,  pathological  anatomy,  and  thera- 
peutics. This  arrangement  will  enable  us  to  fix  the  place  and 
the  role  of  homceopathy. 

Let  ua  first  examine  its  place  in  nosography,  and  then  study 
the  infiueuce  of  nosography  upon  it. 

When  the  physician  describes  a  disease,  be  does  not  trace  the 
picture  of  the  morbid  phenomena,  their  modes  of  association 
and  succession  from  mere  curiosity ;  he  has  in  view  the  end  of 
his  art,  whereto  everything  must  subserve.  He  must  not  deal  in 
speculation,  or  give  the  rein  to  his  imagination ;  he  is  confined 
to  description  by  the  necessities  of  his  art.  He  describes  dis- 
eases so  as  to  he  able  to  recognise  them  in  all  their  phases,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  they  may  undergo  in  their  evolu- 
tions, that  he  may  foresee  the  period  of  their  duration,  and  cal- 
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cnUte  the  danger,  and  the  chaDces  of  a  faTOorable  or  fatal- 
terminatioD :  that  he  may  utilize  all  the  infoFmatioD  he  may 
have  gleaned,  hy  opposing  to  his  patient's  ailment  an  appropri- 
ate treatment,  capable  of  averting  danger,  shortening  the  disease, 
and  diminishing  suffering.  Every  disease  is  thus  studied  in  its 
noBography  in  every  case  for  the  sake  of  diagnoBis,  prognosis, 
and  treatment;  and  nosology  clasaes  diseasea  in  genera  and 
flpecies  to  facilitate  the  study  of  this  science  hy  bringing  to- 
gether diseaseB  the  most  analogons  to  each  other. 

The  diagnosis  having  been  made,  and  the  prognoss  laid 
donn  by  rale,  the  question  of  treatment  oomes  before  us.  Now 
what  is  the  traditional  rule.  The  illnstriouB  Professor  Lordat 
shall  tell  us  in  the  name  of  medical  tradition.  "  Empirics  ex- 
cepted, physicians  are  agreed  that  all  treatment  should  be 
deduced  from  an  indication.  The  proof  of  our  agreement  on 
this  point  is  that  we  all  insist  on  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
science  of  anatomy  and  of  hnman  nature.  Those  who  refuse  to 
do  this,  and  are  content  with  a  practice  founded  on  observation 
without  reasoning,  have  fonned  a  sect  rejected  by  the  majority 
from  Hippocrites  to  our  own  day." — (Lordat,  Physiology.  240.) 

We  have  before  stated  that  before  Hahnemann's  reform,  the 
indication  rested  on  a  physiological  h3rpothesis.  According  to 
him  the  treatment  dowed  logically  from  the  indication,  and  was 
fnltilled  by  medicines  supposed  to  have  an  action  contrary  to 
that  of  the  hypothetical  cause  of  disease.  His  own  method  is  to 
give  only  those  medicines  the  action  of  which  on  healthy  persons 
has  been  established  by  repeated  e^tperiments.  In  short,  instead 
of  asserting  d  priori  that  the  hypothetical  cause  of  disease  must 
be  cured  by  a  medicine  of  contrary  action,  Hahnemann  bases 
the  relation  of  indication  and  treatment  on  a  general  law  derived 
from  observation  and  experience  stated  in  the  formula  similia 
similibus  curantur,  i.  e.,  morbid  phenomena  are  cured  by  those 
medicines  which  produce  similar  or  analogons  phenomena  on 
persons  in  health ! 

Therefore  Hahnemanii  completes  medical  nosography,  pre- 
serve s  and  carries  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  the  medi- 
cine of  indications,  foe  he  substitutes  positive  indications  and 
treatments  for  abstract  and  false  hypotheses,  and  gives  as  a  for- 
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mula  drawn  from  facts  by  legitimate  induction.  We  may  affirm, 
then,  that  Hafanemann  haa  crowned  our  noBographic  knowledge 
with  a  wise  and  tiuly  scientific  method  of  treatment,  and  that 
he  has  consequently  improved  the  synchetical  part  of  practical 
medicine  in  its  most  important  object. 

What  influence  vill  nosography  exert  in  its  turn  on  Hahne- 
mann's method  ? 

We  know  that  Hahnemann,  through  fear  of  bia  disciples 
seeking  a  remedy  for  each  kind  of  disease,  forbad  the  study 
of  essential  diseases,  and  declared  them  to  be  illusions,  chimeras 
invented  only  for  the  convenience  of  easy  practice.  Hence 
all  his  invectives  and  proscriptions  against  those  who  should 
call  a  disease  by  a  name.  This  is  a  serious  error,  although  it 
arise  from  a  good  motive ;  and  if  it  were  considered  as  the  key- 
atone  of  the  homceopatbic  arch,  and  taken  advantage  of  by 
ignorance  and  sectarian  feeling,  might  operate  to  the  serious 
prejudice  of  Hahnemann's  work.  In  fact,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  in  a  homceopathic  treatment  ia  to  make  sure  of  the  in- 
dication. To  do  this  ia  to  prepare  the  completest  possible  pic- 
ture of  the  symptoms  experienced  by  the  patient  and  of  all 
the  circumstances  that  may  have  an  influence  on  their  deve- 
lopment. I  ask  of  the  plainest  common  sense  if  it  be  possible 
to  describe  exactly  ^the  phenomena  of  a  disease  of  which  ws 
know  not  the  name,  says  Hahnemann,  the  essence,  say  we, 
that  is,  the  fundamental  character,  the  forms,  the  different 
combinations,  the  varieties,  the  symptoms,  lesions,  the  ordinary 
causes?  Without  this  fundamental  knowledge,  what  is  the 
pretended  picture,  or  representation  of  the  disease?  It  is 
enough  to  point  out  this  impossibihty  to  physicians  for  them 
to  be  struck  with  the  evidence  of  it. 

But  the  case  to  be  treated  is  absolutely  an  individual  one,  it 
will  be  said,  such  as  is  never  seen  twice.  This  is  a  joke. 
Persons  affected  with  the  same  disease  resemble  each  other  as 
much  as  different  individuals  of  the  same  animal  or  vegetable 
species  do.  There  is  not  absolute  identity,  but  there  are  all  the 
characters  of  unity.  To  arrive  at  individuality,  it  is  enough  to 
take  notice  of  the  differences  wo  have  enumerat£d ;  as  forms, 
&c.,  adding  thereto  idiosyncracies  and  the  genius  epidemicus. 
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By  these  meaoe  we  get  the  expression,  or  exact  image  of  every 
paitioular  case,  and  this  faithful,  soientifio  picture  permita  no 
importaDt  omiBsion.  This  is  the  regular  proceeding  to  be  used 
in  seeking  real  and  positive  indications.  But  the  picture  thus 
furnished  will  scarcely  ever  find  its  analogue  in  the  Materia 
Medica  as  it  now  exists.  We  know  this  perfectly  well,  and 
nnderstand  therefore  why  (provisionally  at  least)  the  picture  of 
the  phenomena  follows  the  order  of  regions  as  in  Kahnemann's 
scheme.  But  who  does  not  see  how  immensely  the  practical 
application  of  the  method  will  gain  in  precision  when  the  phy- 
sicians shall  know  exactly  what  form  and  variety  of  malady  he 
is  called  upon  to  treat,  with  its  several  modifications,  lesions, 
progress,  duration,  and  danger?  He  will  then  stand  at  his 
patient's  hed-side  armed  with  theoretical  knowledge  and  prac- 
tical skill,  instead  of  being  the  clumsy  copyist  of  symptoms 
incapable  of  verification,  or  having  to  toil  through  comparisons 
of  the  physiological  effects  of  various  substances.  If,  then, 
Hahnemann's  homoeopathy  be  the  complement  of  nosography  in 
its  capital,  namely,  treatment,  the  nosograpbic  method  in  its  turn 
is  the  scientific  complement  of  the  application  of  homoeopathy. 
HomiBopathy,  again,  necessitates  more  full  and  exact  noso- 
gmphic  descriptions.  And  thus  these  truths  mingle  and  unite 
to  form  a  more  perfect  science. 

Let  US  now  do  for  the  analytic  what  we  have  done  for  the 
synthetic  part  of  practical  medicine.  The  latter,  comprising 
eetiology,  semeiology,  pathological  anatomy,  and  therapeutics, 
will  admit  the  blessed  influence  of  homceopathy  into  the  .three 
first  divisions,  and  the  first  results  will  he  an  cetiology  free  from 
hypothesis,  and  a  semeiology  based  on  a  richer  symptomatology. 
But  all  these  are  nothing  compared  to  the  therapeutical  reform. 

What  are  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  materia  medica  ? 
Chance ;  hypothesis  based  on  colour,  odour,  taste,  on  the  form 
of  plants ;  on  sidereal  analogies,  chemical  qualities,  and  finally 
the  effects  observed  in  the  course  of-  diseases  treated  with  drug 
mixtures.  For  these  imperfect  notions  Hahnemann  has  given 
us  the  results  of  the  experimental  method,  ...  a  general  for- 
mula staling  the  relation  of  the  remedy  to  the  disease  ;  based 
upon  observation  and  experience.     His  reform,  then,  consists  in 
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the  substitutioa  of  experimental  in  Hie  etead  of  hypothetical 
therapeutics. 

It  remaina  to  detennine  the  value  of  the  law  of  similars. 
Educated  petBone  know  that  in  the  sciences  of  observatioD, 
indication  is  always  conjeotural.  Royer  Collard  says—"  The 
induction  of  the  physicist  is  founded  on  the  stability  of  natural 
laws,  whence  it  follows  that  his  conclusions  are  always  hypo- 
thetical. The  laws  of  nature  could  never  be  established  except 
on  the  universality  of  facta,  whence  it  follows  that  the  physicist, 
when  deducing  an  unknown  fact  from  the  few  known  facts, 
never  obtains  more  than  a  probability,  greater  or  less." 

If  the  law  of  similora  has  the  same  value  as  the  inductions  of 
physical  science,  that  is  good  reason  why  we  sh6uld  view  it  as 
tbe  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  therapeutics.  It  is  possible  that  the 
form  of  this  new  therapeutic  constitution  may  be  changed,  for 
no  man  can  assign  limits  to  tbe  progi'ess  of  science.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  pure  effects  of  medicines  cannot  but  be  extended  by 
contact  with  eetiology  and  toxicology.  A  classified  symptoma- 
tology, B  precise  pathological  anatomy  will  throw  fresh  light  on 
a  pure  materia'  modica,  the  sphere  of  which  will  bo  enlai^ed  by 
ulterior  observations  and  experiments,  its  terminology  improved 
and  its  primitive  divisions  be  cast  aside.  Then  those  substances 
which  have  been  proved  to  be  useful  in  diseases  are  ready  to 
the  hand  of  experimenters  for  the  determination  for  their  physio- 
logical actions.  If  bomosopathy  has  given  much  to  tbe  ana- 
lytical sciences  of  practical  .medicine,  it  will  receive  in  turn 
extension  and  improvement  from  them. 

To  conclude : — In  practical  medicine  homoeopatby  has  worked 
a  real  and  scientific  therapeutical  reform,  both  in  the  synthetical 
and  analytical  point  of  view.  It  has  replaced  syncretism  and 
hypothesis,  and  is  destined  to  become  the  science  of  thera- 
peutics, the  true  medicine  of  indications. 

But  can  it  fulfil  every  indication  in  every  possible  case,  and 
80  represent  all  therapeutic  science  ?  Is  there  no  truth  to  be 
preserved  beyond  the  drugs  proved  on  Hahnemann's  plan,  be- 
yond the  law  of  similars,  and  infinitesimal  posology  ?  Let 
every  man's  experience  answer  1  For  my  own  part  I  believe  in 
certain  specifics,  in  mineral  waters,  and  other  empirical  remedies 
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vhich  will  perhaps  some  day  come  under  the  formula  of  simili- 
tude. As  to  the  little  doses,  if  they  succeed  in  most  cases  they 
may  f^l  in  those  where  the  medicine  would  succeed  in  ordinary 
doses.  From  the  doses  of  Basori  to  those  of  Korsakoff  I  admit 
every  degree  of  the  scale ;  this  is  only  a  secondary  question  of 
observation  and  experience. 

We  have  ended  our  task  and  shown  the  rank  that  homceopathy, 
or,  if  the  reader  likes  it  better,  the  rant  that  Hahnemann's 
labours  and  discoveries  ought  to  hold  in  medicine.  What 
wonder  if  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  for  his  great  work,  he 
was  blind  to  every  thing  in  medicine  except  therapeutics,  saw  in 
homceopathy  the  whole  of  therapeutic  science,  and  failed  to 
perceive  the  bond  that  might  link  his  discoveries  with  tradition, 
and  the  vast  benefit  that  would  thereby  accrue  to  them !  A 
man  of  genius  does  not  see  everything ;  and  what  he  does  see 
is  through  the  priam  of  his  peculiar  idea :  that  is  human  weak- 
ness. It  is  for  us,  teachers  and  practitioners,  to  act  the  part  of 
magisler  definitionum,  and  to  set  everything  in  its  proper  place, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  unity  and  harmony  of  our  art. 

There  is  more  excuse  for  Hahnemann  than  for  Boerhaave, 
who  wrote  tbns : — ^I  would  prefer  a  physician  with  a  knowledge 
of  semeiology  and  ignorant  of  everything  else,  to  one  who  knew 
everything  hut  it.  This  is  exaggeration.  It  was  error  and  exr 
aggeration  both,  which  made  Bichat  say  that  we  knew  nothing 
of  disease  if  we  knew  not  its  seat  None  would  question  the 
importance  of  semeiology  or  pathological  anatomy,  because 
Boerhaave  and  Bichat  have  exaggerated  their  function.  There- 
fore we  should  not  aocount  it  a  crime  that  Hahnemann  over- 
rated the  importance  of  the  method  of  indications  which  he 
restored,  the  experimental  therapeutics  which  he  founded. 

Is  it  in  the  name  of  tradition,  of  truth  in  medicine,  that 
Hahnemann  and  his  doctrine  are  vilified  ?  No  !  The  sect  of 
the  organicista,  which  has  occupied  every  position  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  schools,  pretended  to  effect  a  reform  in  medicine, 
and  most  completely  failed.  In  vain  do  they  teach  one  day  the 
mortality  of  the  soul,  that  chastity  is  a  crime  another ;  the 
abyss  yawns  around  them,  and  their  senseless  declamations  are 
rarely  and  faintly  echoed.     Let  us  appeal  to  the  friends  of 
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truth  to  allow  principles  tieely  to  ultimate  themselveB  in  their 
consequences ;  aud  let  us  close  in  the  words  of  a  prophetic 
thinker  of  our  own  day : — The  time  is  coming  when  philoso- 
phers shall  say  to  sophists,  aa  Abraham  said  to  Lot,  "  Separate 
thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.  If  thou  take  the  right  hand,  we 
will  go  to  the  left." 

CONTEIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  HOM(EOPATHIC 
HOSPITAL  IN  LEOPOLDSTADT. 

By  Dh.  WoRMB,  OF  Vienna. 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  physioiaa  of  a  public  hospital  most 
have  a  large  number  of  oases  of  diseases  under  his  oare ;  hence 
his  contributions  must,  at  least  in  a  statistical  point  of  view, 
prove  of  some  interest.  In  reference  to  the  following  reports 
allow  mo  previously  to  remark  that  they  are  the  result  of  five 
years  of  observation,  viz.,  since  1850  and  inclusive  of  ISM, 
and  that  I  usually  prescribed  the  SOth  dilution  during  1850, 
1851,  and  IS52,  and  the  sixth  the  two  followii^  years. 

During  the  five  years  S,7S9  oases  were  admitted  into  the 
hospital;  3,165  were  dismissed  cured;  381  were  discharged 
incurable;  211  died;  32  remaining. 

The  admissions  of  the  several  years  were  as  follows : — 
Admitted.  Died.  Bate  of  mortality. 

In  1850     ....     727     ....     42     ....     6-7  per  cent. 
„    1851     ....     737     ....     35     ....     47       ',. 
„     1852     ....     776     ....     40     ....     5-1 
„    1853     ....     828     .._    48     ....     6'4 
,.    1854     ....     721     ....     46     ....     6-8 

3,789  121 

The  averse  rate  of  mortality  amounts,  then,  to  5'5. 

The  diseases  which  came  under  treatment  will  be  shown  by 
the  table  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

In  1860  there  were  156  cases  of  cholera  treated  by  us  in  a 
separate  locality;  of  whom  ninety-eight  recovered  and  fifty- 
eight  died. 
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The  various  diseases  which  I  parpose  discassing  are,  inflam- 
mation of  the  throat,  pneumonia,  pleuiitio  efiosion,  peritonitis, 
rheumatism,  dropsy,  typhus  and  nerrons  diseases. 

I.  Itifla^mation  of  the  Throat. 
There  are  but  fev  diseases  which  offer  to  the  homccopathist 
suoh  numerous  opportunities  for  Tsrifying  practically  the  oor- 
Tectuess  of  bis  vieiva,  as  ie  the  case  with  inflamed  sore  throat. 
We  will,  however,  venture  upon  a  few  remarks,  although,  perhaps, 
in  other  respects  this  form  of  diaeaee  may  not  be  partjcalaily 
interesting. 

The  cases  of  angina  treated  by  us  amount  to  173,  and 
are  arranged  as  follow. 

a.  Acute  inflammations  of  the  throat: —     - 

„  „  catarrhal  occurred  18  Umes. 


„                „            diphtberitio  „  2  „ 

„                „            aphthous  „  8  „ 

„    Tonsillitis  fP«-eiichymatoua  .,  67  ,. 

(foUioular  „  43  „ 

b.  Chronic  sore  throat  :* — 

„              „            catarrhal  „  7  „ 

»               „            ulcerated  „  4  „ 

„        Tonsillitii  j  ™™'"        ■•         »     " 
(  aphthous       „         4     „ 

173 
Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  throat,  although  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence,  does  not  often  come  under  treatment  in 
hospitals.  On  account  of  the  shght  local  affection,  as  well  as 
little  constitutional  disturbance,  patients  rarely  apply  at  a  public 
iostitutioD.  In  the  same  way  that  ordinary  catarrh  follows  a 
varied  course,  according  to  its  extent,  individnahty,  and  epi- 
demic character,  so  is  this  likewise  the  case  in  catarrhal 
ioflammatioQ  of  the  throat.  Nevertheless  under  bomoeopathio 
treatment  we  may  regard  the  disease  as  of  short  duration,  for 

*  Bj  chronic  sore  tbroat  we  mean  infl&mmaUoTi  of  the  f&ucoB  in  which  the 
tOQSilB  are  not  moat  prominently  or  solely  affected. 
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it  rarely  lasts  longer  than  five  days,  while  the  espectant  treat- 
ment takes  eight  or  twelve  days. 

As  to  the  treatmect,  the  choice  of  the  remedy  varied  from 
Hepar  sulph.  to-  Calcar.  and  Belladonna.  For  dryness,  slight 
redness,  and  swelling  of  the  muoous  membrane  of  the  throat 
we  gave  Hepar  sulph, ;  for  greater  redness  and  swelling  of  the 
mnoous  membrane,  with  increased  sensibility,  attended  with  de- 
cided febrile  action,  we  administered  Belladonna.  Sometimes, 
after  acute  inflammation,  there  remuns  behind  for  weeks  a  coa- 
ditjon  similar  to  that  mentioned  as  requiring  Hepar.  sulph.  From 
repeated  experience  we  can  best  recommend  the  latter  remedy 
as  one  rately  iailing.  Nux  vomica  and  Ignatia,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  we  have  several  times  used  in  similar  cases,  have 
regularly  failed,  which  cannot  be  wondered  at,  as  the  direct 
relation  between  these  remedies  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  throat  is  not  by  any  means  great.  In  only  one  instance 
did  we  succeed  in  removing  with  Nux  vomica  a  peculiar  irri- 
tability of  the  fauces,  with  a  swollen  sensation,  the  resnlt  of 
inflammation. 

The  submucous  inflammation  of  the  throat,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished firom  the  catarrhal  by  great  redness  and  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  by  great  difficulty  of  swallowing  and 
considerable  disturbance  of  the  vascular  system,  with  tendency 
to  suppuration,  yields  most  readily  to  Belladonna  and  Merc, 
eoluh. 

The  action  of  Belladonna  is  so  well  known  to  every  one,  and 
even  to  our  allopathic  opponents,  in  the  disease  under  notice, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  further  remarks.  We  may, 
however,  here  state  that  very  seldom  have  we  seen  a  case  in 
which  it  was  the  proper  remedy  last  longer  than  three  or  four 
days,  and  that  the  subjective  symptoms  were  diminished  or  dis- 
appeared very  often  in  a  few  hours,  and  always  in  a  short  time 
after  its  use.  We  have  always  given  the  preference  to  Mercurius 
in  imminent  suppuration,  or  when  the  latter  has  already  taken 
place. 

Inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  tonsillitis,  we  have,  on  account 
of  the  treatment,  divided  into  two  forms,  viz.,  the  parenchy- 
matous and  follicular. 
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Parenohymatons  toDaillltis  seldom  exists  alone,  but  is  mostly 
associated  with  sabmaoous  infiamniatioa  of  the  &uee8 ;  hence 
it  requires  the  same  treatment.  The  duration  of  this  disease 
varies  according  to  ciroum  stances,  whether  the  character  of  the 
epidemic  is  or  is  not  disUDguisbed  by  early  suppuration.  In  the 
latter  case  we  have  observed,  on  the  average,  from  four  to  five 
days  from  the  commencement  to  the  cure.  It  is,  further,  an  un- 
deniable fact  that  at  those  periods  in  which  infiammation  of  the 
tonsils  mostly  passes  into  suppuration,  by  the  employment  of 
Belladonna  the  disease  has  much  more  rarely  that  termination. 
Should  sappuralion,  however,  take  place,  it  is  very  mach 
accelerated  by  Mere,  solub. 

Follicular  tonsillitis  is  mostly  of  longer  duration.  Her^ 
however,  there  are  several  foci  of  inflammation,  and  these  are 
in  different  stages.  This  form  not  unfirequently  assumes  the 
chronic  ohtuucter,  and  after  long  con^nuanoe  readily  suffers 
a  relapse.  In  fresh  cases  we  used  Mere,  solub.,  in  more  pro- 
tracted ones  Hepar  sulph.,  and  in  one  instance  we  experienced  a 
very  favourable  result  from  Iodine. 

In  one  case,  in  which  there  had  commenced  a  considerable 
diphtheritic  coating  of  the  tonsils  and  fauces,  Spongia  proved 
very  beneficial. 

We  never  saw  any  particular  result  from  the  use  of  Lachesis 
in  the  different  forms  of  Angina. 

(5)  Chronic  Injlammationa  of  the  Throat. 
Chronic  infiammation  of  the  throat  did  not  come  very  often 
under  our  notice,  as  we  have  had  but  twenty  cases  under  our 
treatment.  The  most  of  these  were  in  scrophulous  subjects. 
Hepar  sulph.  was  usually  prescribed  in  the  catarrhal  form; 
Iodine  proved  beneficial  in  other  cases. 

II,  Pneumonia. 
In  a  former  report  of  the  results  of  homoeopathic  treatment  of 
poeamonia,  we  assumed  that  our  method  of  treatment  had 
proved  very  powerful  in  this  disease.  Now,  after  five  years 
observations  we  can  not  only  repeat  the  assertioQ  with  the 
greatest  certainty,  but  must  state  that  the  treatment  is  much 
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more  in  fevoiiF  of  homceopatby.     During  this  period  110  caaes 
of  pnenmoQJa  were  admitted  into  oar  hospital,  of  whicli  HO 
were  discharged  ouredi  one  remained  under  treatment,  and  eight 
died.     The  absolute  rate  of  mortality,  viz.  6*7  wonld  of  itself 
prove  the  excellency  of  the  bomoBopathIc  treatment,  especially  as 
act  a  few  cases  were  admitted  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pneu- 
monia and  after  abundant  blood-letting.    We  may,  however, 
venture  to  abstract  three  from  the  number  of  deaths,  for  two 
were  admitted  nearly  dying;  and  in  anotber  case  death  was 
caused  by  cholera,  thus  the  rate  of  mortality  would  he  reduced 
to  4'3,  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  honour  of  bomceopathy. 
The  number  of  cases  of  pnemonia  in  each  year  is  as  follows : 
In  1850  were  admitted  19  cases;  no  death. 
1861      „         „        85       „ 

31       „  8  deaths. 


119  8 

As  in  the  above-mentioned  years  the  treatment  as  well  as 
nnrsitig  were  the  same ;  the  difference  of  the  rate  of  mortality 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of  the  prevailing  epidemic. 

These  forttmate  results  we  obtained  from  on  extremely  limited 
circle  of  remedies.  Sulph.,  Phosp.,  Aconit,  Bryon.,  Tart. 
stibiat.,  and  Belladon.,  were  those  employed.  Sulphor  was  most 
frequently  prescribed,  that  is  to  say,  in  every  case  in  which  no 
particular  symptom  indicated  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  form 
of  pneumonia.  We  administered  Phosphorus  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  existed  a  suspicion  of  tuberculosis,  or  where  a 
high  degree  of  erethismus  indicated  a  tendency  to  a  typhoid 
condition,  &c.  Aconite  proved  of  important  service  in  the  com- 
meooement  of  the  disease  as  it  diminished  the  orgasm ;  we 
must  leave  it  undecided  whether  it  exercises  any  influence  on 
tbe  disease  itself.  Bryonia  was  only  employed  when  the  pleura 
CDstalis  was  affected  in  a  high  degree,  when  great  difficulty  of 
hreatbing  was  caused  by  violent  shooting  pains.  Tartarus 
stihistns,  during  tbe  whole  period,  proved  ^ery  useful  in  cedema 
of  the  lungs.     We  saw  on  one  oooasion  very  beneficial  results 
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&om  its  employment  in  a  case  in  vfaiclL  there  waa  long 
obstraction  in  the  absorption  of  the  infUtrated  matter.  Bella- 
donna was,  indeed,  bat  rarely  nsed,  excepting  in  two  cases  with 
surprising  advantage.  In  both  cases  the  patients  were  powerful, 
robust  indiyiduals,  and  complained  of  great  confusion  of  the 
head.  The  face  was  swollen,  look  wild,  pulse  extremely  baid, 
cough  dry  and  spasmodic.  Arnica  waa  only  once  ordered, 
because  the  disease  had  a  tranmatio  origin.  We  soon  bad 
recourse  to  Sulphur,  as  the  symptoms  were  those  of  simple 
pneumonia. 

III.  Pleuritic  effimon. 

Cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  rarely  came  under  onr  notice. 
Most  of  the  cases  of  pleurisy  under  our  care  were  rather  simple 
congestions  of  or  irritable  conditions  of  the  pleura,  than  inflam- 
'  mation  attended  with  effusion,  therefore  they  were  placed  by  us 
in  the  rubrics  of  catarrh  and  rbeumatism.  The  whole  amount 
of  affections  of  the  pleura  with  very  evident  efftaion  reached  to 
thirty-fiTe.  The  rest  of  the  cases  we  have  not  reckoned,  as  they 
appeared  to  us  unimportant. 

Those  who  ore  well  acquainted  with  the  course  of  this  disease 
in  different  individuals,  will  certainly  not  be  surprised  at  our  not 
passing  a  general  opinion  on  the  results  of  our  treatment,  but 
simply  stating  that  of  these  thirty-five  cases,  there  were  but 
three  deaths,  and  that  only  eight  were  discharged  not  com- 
pletely cured. 

Post  mortem  esamination  showed  in  one  case  a  bemoirhagio 
effusion,  and  in  the  two  other  cases  an  effusion  of  pus. 

Bespecting  those  discharged  not  cured,  we  have  to  make  the 
following  remarks : — Some  had  not  the  parienoe  to  submit  to  a 
longer  treatment.  Then  one  man  left  the  hospital  at  the  end 
of  eight  days,  and  a  woman  in  eleven  days.  Two  more  of  those 
discharged  not  cured,  were  so  much  better  tbat,  perhaps,  other 
physicians  would  have  classed  them  as  cured ;  for  excepting  die 
physical  indications  of  organized  effusion,  no  other  ^Iment  was 
discernible.  In  all  the  other  cases  there  was  proof  of  more  or 
less  tendency  to  tuberculous  deposits. 

Twenty-four  were,  perfectly  cured.  The  time  taken  to  ^ect 
a  perfect  cure  varied  considerably,  as  it  depends  upon  the  nature 
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of  the  malady.  Thus  in  one  patient  every  symptom  had  entirely 
disappeared  in  ten  days,  vhile  in  another  rohnst  man  the  cure 
was  only  effected  at  the  expiration  of  fourteen  weeks.  Flenrisy 
attended  wiih  the  greatest  fever  follows  generally  the  shorteBt 
oonrse,  while  on  the  contrary,  when  arising  gradually  oi  slowly, 
it  disappears  but  slowly.  The  age  likewise,  and  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  patient,  with  a  number  of  other  bat  partially  known 
causes,  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
Hence,  although  it  is  scarcely  possible  strictly  to  state  a  general 
result,  there  yet  remains  that  of  individual  cases.  Wc  may  cer- 
tainly not  he  able  to  maintain  that  many  cures  of  pleuritie 
effu^ons  are  effected  by  art,  bat  we  can  nevertheless  venture 
to  assert,  that  many  cases  are  undoubtedly  accelerated  by  art, 
and  we  only  regret  that  this  is  not  the  place  where,  by  enteriug 
into  details,  we  should  be  able  to  prove  the  justness  of  our 
observations. 

Sulphur  was  here,  likewise,  the  remedy  most  ireijnently  used ; 
it  was  given  twenty-five  times  alone,  and  six  times  before  or 
after  other  medicines.  Ae  in  pneumonia,  so  also  in  plcuriUo 
effhsions,  which  followed  a  simple  course  without  originating  in 
any  particular  dysorasy,  sulphur  seems  to  ns  to  be  well  adapted 
for  the  removal  of  the  effusion.  When  the  disease  was  unac- 
companied with  any  considerable  febrile  action,  we  prescribed 
sulphur  from  the  commencement,  otherwise,  immediately  after 
the  removal  of  the  fever.  The  latter  we  treated  with  Bryonia, 
especially  when  there  were  violent  shooting  pains  in  the  chest, 
more  rarely  with  Aconite.  In  weakly,  oaohectio  looking  indi- 
viduals, with  probable  breaking  up  of  the  exudation  and  long 
standing  effusion,  with  approaching  debility,  we  found  in  Arse- 
nicum a  remedy  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  lauded,  to  which 
we  attribute  the  cure  of  a  case  which  to  idl  appearance  was 
hopeless,  as  wellas  of  some  other  very  severe  maladies.  Besides 
these  four  remedies  Lobelia  was  used  twice  and  Spigeha  once, 
without  any  result 
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By  Dh.  V.  Meteb. 

{Front  the  HomaopathUche  Tierte^cArichri/l,  iter  Jahrgang,  2  Heft.) 

(CoDUnued  from  p.  654,  lol.  liii.) 

The  impedimeDts  to  the  oirculation  originating  in  the  portal 
Bystem  must  gradually  be  transmitted  from  one  organ  to 
another,  as  we  here  observe  to  be  the  case  in  the  affection  of 
the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal.  The  impeded  reflux  in  these 
central  oi^ana  of  reproduction  mast  necessarily  give  rise  to  im- 
portant disturbances  in  the  process  of  digestion ;  it  is  undeniable 
that  these  disorders  must  be  greatly  increased  by  the  reflex 
action  which  such  a  state  ofcongestion  of  the  mucous  membranes 
must  exercise  on  the  nerves  in  immediate  proximity  with  these 
organs.  Sepia  unfolds,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  a  large 
nnmber  of  symptoms,  which  are  principally  seated  in  the 
stomach  and  colon.  In  the  first  place  we  will  remark  that  the 
tongue,  which  is  considered  by  both  the  laity  and  the  profes- 
sion as  a  sure  criterion  of  the  state  of  digestion,  is  covered  with 
a  white  slimy  coating,  accompanied  with  a  bad  odour  of  the 
mouth  and  variously  disordered  taste,  loss  of  appetite,  aversion 
especially  to  meat,  nausea,  particularly  in  the  morning  and 
after  eating.  Various  disordered  conditions  arise  after  a  meal ; 
a  very  annoying  weight  and  fulness  in  stomach  and  abdomen, 
congestions  of  the  head  and  chest,  with  supervention  of  rheu- 
matic pains.  Attacks  of  cardialgia  are  well  defined ;  the  pains 
are  principally  drawing,  pressing,  scraping,  shooting  and  ex- 
ternal, at  times  even  to  the  back  ;  the  epigastrium  is  sensitive 
to  pressure ;  pyrosis,  a  sign  of  an  abnormal  intermixture  of  the 
secretions  of  the  stomach,  is  hkewise  readily  induced.  There 
are  even  a  few  symptoms  which  indicate  a  perforating  ulcer, 
either  caused  by  a  chronic  catarrhal  condition  of  the  stomach, 
or  what  is  still  more  probable,  hy  a  certain  acridity  of  the 
secretions.     The  following  are  the  symptoms: — 

A  severe  pun  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  on  swallowing 
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food.     Puniiil' eructation  ;  blood  ccuneanp  into  the  mouth  (after  fast 
riding.)     Eructation  of  bl(H)d  in  a  ver^  vann  room. 

The  following  symptoms  we  consider  as  an  indication  of  the 
puUatio  ahdominalis : — • 

A  beating  in  the  scrobiculua  cordis  while  eating,  becoming  greater 
according  to  quantitj'  taken. 

The  bicooagh  iaduced  by  S^ua  is  dependent  on  irritation  of 
the  vagus  by  the  hypereemio  condition  of  the  Btomaoh  causing 
spasmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm.  Hence  liiccough  is  a  very 
frequent  accompiuiiment  of  oatarrb  of  the  atomach,  and 
espeoially  of  tlie  weakened  stomach. 

A  large  portion  of  the  symptoms  arising  from  disordered 
digestion  are  owing  to  flatulency,  wbioh  are  so  abundantly  pro- 
duced by  our  medicine.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  the 
abnormal  evolution  of  gas  in  tbe  intestinal  canal  is  attributable 
to  a  paralysed  condition  (atony  or  torpidity)  of  the  tractus 
intestinorum,  in  which  case  on  the  one  hand  there  is  an  enfeebled 
action  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowel,  and  on  tbe  other  an 
abundant  mixture  of  the  gastric  secretions.  A  greater  variety 
of  painful  sensations  are  caused  in  the  various  organs  already 
mentioned  according  to  the  greater'  necessity  for  the  evacttation 
of  the  accumulated  flatus  either  by  the  mouth  or  anus,  and  the 
facility  with  which  this  takes  place,.  Hence  we  find  among  the 
symptoms  of  Sepia, — pressure  in  tbe  scrobiculua  cordis,  with 
yawning  and  rumbling — (horbofygmi  caused  by  air  moving 
either  in  the  stomach  or  intestinal  fluids) — frequent  emotation, 
abdominal  distsntioD  after  eating,  with  alleviation  by  discharge 
of  flatus,  colicky  pains.  The  stool  is  partly  costive,  partly  fluid, 
as  is  frequently  found  in  similar  abdominal  affections ;  varioiu 
symptoms  occur  before  and  during  die  stool.  The  urine  depo< 
sits  earthy  sediments,  a  frequent  symptom  id  gastric  disorders. 

If  the  whole   of  these  symptoms  arising  from  disordered 

digestion  are  considered  as  an  evident  proof  of  the  sphere  of 

.  action  which  we  have  assigned  to  Sepia,  it  will  be  found  that 

the  following  symptoms  will  still  further  corroborate  such  an 

opinion. 

3.   HEMORRHOIDAL  AFFECTIONS. 

Pain  in  the  rectum  during  stool  and  afterwards  for  a  long  time 
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vhile  sitting.  A  contractiTe  pain  in  the  rectum  extending  to  the 
vB^a.  Cramp-like  pun  in  the  rectum.  Cutting  in  the  rectum. 
Stitches  Id  the  anus.  Burning  in  the  anus.  Itcliing  in  the  rectum 
and  anus.  Three  liquid  acrid  stoola  in  the  day,  {bllowed  by  protu- 
Buin  of  varicea,  which  are  very  punful  when  sitting.  Frotueion  and 
itching  of  intemal  varices.  Soreness  in  the  rectum,  mostly  between 
stools,  and  a  presung  outwards  even  when  lying  down,  in  paroxysms 
every  hour,  with  varices  of  the  anus  which  are  sore  on  being  touched. 
Great  protusion  of  internal  piles  when  walking.  Great  protusion  of 
internal  piles  while  at  stool.  The  extemsl  piles  are  painful.  The 
external  piles  appear  to  be  indurated.  An  attack  of  a  presdng 
drawing  p^  in  the  umbilical  re^on,  followed  by  a  mucous  lUscharge 
from  the  anus  with  tenesmus  and  shooting ;  soon  ailer  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  chest,  with  anxiety  and  uneaainaaa,  which  after  dinner  ' 
passed  into  a  sort  of  fever ;  internal  heat  altemating  with  shivering, 
and  sweating  of  the  head  from  1  to  4  o'clock,  then  headache  which 
left  behind  a  pain  in  the  neck ;  the  Ibllowing  day  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  attack.  Great  desire  to  go  to  stool,  with  only  a  discharge  of 
flatus  and  mucus,  and  a  sensation  of  a  plug  in  the  rectum.  A  hard 
and  difficult  evacuation  although  mixed  with  mucus.  A  discharge 
of  blood  without  a  firm  stool.  Dueharge  of  blood  during  ttool. 
Blood  at  each  stool  for  eight  days.  Much  blood  during  stool, 
preceded  by  cutting  in  the  abdomen.  Some  blood  daily  during  stool 
for  a  long  time.  Bleeding  of  external  piles  when  walking.  Itching 
inflammation  in  the  penis,  cansing  a  great  desire  for  an  embrace. 
Heat  and  itching  of  the  glans  penis,  with  soreness  of  the  prepuce. 
Heat  of  the  glans,  with  a  pale  red  and  at  times  itching  eruption. 
B«d  points  on  the  glans  penis.  Great  moisture  under  and  on  the 
glans,  a  puriform  fluid  of  a  sour  saltish  odour,  with  itching.  The 
prepuce  matters  and  itches  constantly.  Red  and  almost  sore  papulte 
appearing  and  disappearing  on  the  inner  portion  of  the  prepuce  and 
on  the  glans,  with  a  ticklish  sensation  on  being  touched.  Itching  of 
the  pudenda.  Soreness  and  redness  of  the  labia,  of  the  perineum, 
and  posteriorly  between  the  thighs.  Violent  stitches  in  the  pudenda. 
Blood-red  urine.  The  urine  deposits  blood  in  the  vessel.  Pressure 
on  the  bladder  and  frequent  passing  of  urine,  with  tension  in  hypo- 
gastrium.  Comtanl  urging  to  urinate  with  painfid  pressing  in  the 
pelvis  early  in  the  morning.  Frequent  and  very  urgent  desire  to 
urinate.  Great  desire  to  urinate  in  the  evening,  with  burning  after- 
wards.    After  heat,  redness  and  pufSness  of  the  face  for  two  hours, 
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eooQ  followed  by  Tuliiess  and  inability  to  urinate  lor  iburteen  hours, 
which  was  succeeded  by  urgent  deeire  to  paes  uriueevery  quarter  of  an 
faoQT,  with  but  a  scanty  diBcharge  ;  many  similar  periods  of  atoppage 
of  urine  and  u^«ncy  to  urinate  occurred,  on  the  last  of  which  occa- 
sions the  retention  of  urine  lasted  for  twenty  hours,  notwithatanding 
the  quantity  of  fluid  taken.  He  was  obli^d  to  pasa  water  two  or 
three  times  in  an  hour ;  there  was  pressure  of  the  bladder,  still  he 
was  obliged  to  stand  a  long  time  beibre  he  could  pass  urine,  which  ha 
at  length  did  without  pain ;  when  attempting  to  stop  he  is  seized 
with  agony,  and  pressure  on  the  bladder.  Pressure  to  urinate  early 
in  the  mombg,  and  urgent  desire  to  pass  water,  in  which  he  only 
succeeds  after  some  minutes. 

It  is  too  well  known  that  hemarrhoidal  affections  are  the  most 
frequent  consequences  of  obstructions  in  the  portEd  system,  to 
need  any  further  discuBBion.  The  Sepia  eymptoniB  which  have 
been  ahove  mentioned  are  concise  delineations  of  the  disease, — 
itching,  shootings,  burning  in  anas,  TDiices,  aod  discharge  of 
blood  and  macas.  We  likewise  find  in  the  female  piovers  the 
intertrigo  heemoirhoidalis  in  the  perinenm  which  bo  often  acoom- 
paoies  hemorrhoids,  and  in  males  the  eruption  and  increased 
mncons  secretion  of  the  glans  penis.  Congestion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  is  often  the  cause  of  blood  appearing  in 
the  urine.  Not  unfrequently  a  species  of  spasm  of  the  bladder 
is  caneed  by  this  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  well  in- 
dicated in  the  symptoms  above  detailed.  Although  I  am  willing 
to  allow  that  this  affection  may  be  sometimes  cured  by  Sepia, 
although  there  may  not  be  any  perceptible  congested  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  existence  of  spasm  being  the- 
only  symptom  of  the  malady  indicating  the  use  of  our  remedy, 
nevertheless  it  seemed  to  me  better  to  mention  this  symptom 
here. 

We  will  next  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  affections  of 
mucous  membranes  which  so  frequently  result  from  st^nation 
in  the  venous  system. 

4.    GATA.BBH. 

(a.  J     Catarrh  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  mouth. 

The  internal   portion  of  lower  Up  as  if  sore,  and  covered  with 

oumerouB  painful  bUstera.    Swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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mouth  and  or  thn  inner  portjon  of  the  gtaa,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  appe&ra  diminished.  The  month  swollen  intemmllj,  eo  that 
almost  no  food  can  enter.  Pain  in  the  right  aide  of  the  tongue 
(irhich  is  covered  with  thick  mucus)  impeding  chewing  and  speaking 
with  clearness.  The  tongue  is  pamfVd  as  if  from  a  sore.  The  tongue 
IB  painful  as  if  burnt,  for  some  days.  The  fore  purt  of  the  palate, 
imm^iately  posterior  to  the  teeth  is  painful  as  if  burnt  on  being 
touched  with  the  finger  or  tongue.  Vesicles  on  the  tongue  and  pain 
as  if  bnmt.  Sharp  biting  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue. 
Dryness  and  roughness  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  Frequent  drynras 
of  the  mouth  as  if  the  tongue  would  adhere  to  the  roo^  without  thirst. 
Dryness  of  the  mouth,  throat  and  tongue,  which  is  quite  rough  early 
in  the  morning. 

(6.)     Catarrh  of  the  (Esophagus. 

Pressure  in  the  throat,  towards  the  back  part,  when  swallowing 
food  in  liquids.  Sore  throat  with  swollen  cervical  ^ands.  Pressure 
in  the  throat  in  the  re^on  of  the  tenuis,  as  if  the  neckerchief  were 
fastened  too  tight.  Inflammation,  great  swelling  and  suppuration  of 
the  left  tonsil ;  he  could  not  swallow  for  pun,  with  heat  in  the  whole 
of  the  body,  thirst,  and  burning  in  the  eyes.  Pressure  and  cutting 
in  the  throat  when  hiccoughing,  with  phlegm  in  the  throat.  When 
hawking  up  the  phlegm,  the  pressure,  pinching  and  cutting  become 
much  worse,  as  if  the  throat  were  cut  with  scissors,  followed  by 
bleeding  ;  likewise  compression  of  the  head,  heat  of  the  whole  body, 
fever,  pulse  108  ;  towards  evening  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  he 
knows  not  whether  he  is  awake  or  asleep.  Frequent  awaking  during , 
the  night  with  troublesome  dreams  and  phlegm  in  the  throat ;  on 
getting  up,  debility,  forehead  covered  with  sweat,  and  vomiting,  so 
that  he  must  lie  down  again  directly.  Pressure  in  the  throat,  as  if 
from  a  plug  which  he  feels  he  must  swallow;  by  hawking  and 
coughing  some  phlegm  is  got  up.  A  constrictive  preeung  sore  throat 
immediately  over  the  larynx.  Sore  throat,  a  ahoating  in  the  uoula, 
both  sides  somewhat  reddened  and  very  sensitive  on  sKoUowimg,  the 
whole  day,  with  shivering  and  accumulation  of  viscid  phlegm. 
Soreness  of  the  throat  in  swallowing.  Biting  and  scraping  sore 
throat,  posteriorly  in  the  gullet  and  in  the  palate,  as  if  from  a  violent 
cold.  First  a  biting,  then  cutting,  sometimes  also  a  pressing  sensa' 
tion  on  the  leA  side  of  the  fauces.  Scraping  in  the  throat  in  the 
evening.    Scraping  sensatdon  in  the  throat  in  swallowing.   Boughness 
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in  the  tbro&t.and.bitnuVg,  iopreased  by  hawking.  Drytuu  m  the 
throat  tfa«. whole  diij.  Dryaees  in  the  throat  m  the  evening  before 
going  to  sle«p,  not  dim^UBbed  by.  driifking.  Feeling  of  heat  in  the 
.  throat. 

fc.J    Catarrh  of  ike  npte. 

Sneezmg  eveiy  morning  in  bed.  Frequent  tneeang,  mth  scarcely 
any  cold,  for  several  days.  Very  viscid  nasal  mucus.  Dryness  of 
the  nose.  Dryness  in  posterior  nares,  nevertbclesa  much  mucus  in 
the  mouth,  with  involuntary  urgency  to  swallow.  Feeling  of  dryness 
ih  the  nose  and  fauces.  Obstruction  of  the  nose  ;  hardened  mucus  is 
discharged.  Stoppage  of  the  nose  and  difficult  breathing.  Stopping 
of  the  head,  and'  creeping  pain  in  the  forehead  and  eyes,  constant 
inclination  to  cough,  with  a  diy  cough  during  sleep,  without  waking. 
Feeling  as  if  he  had  a  cold  with  fever  attended  with  weakness  of 
the  lege,  and  drawing  in  the  arms.  Severe  cold,  sore  throat,  rawness 
of  the  chest,  headache  and  toothache,  especially  after  eating.  Cold  for 
several  weeks.  Cold  with  diarrhceic  stools.  Severe  fluent  catarrh 
with  great  pains  in  the  occiput,  and  painful  drawing  in  the  hips  and 
thighs  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

(d.)  Catarrh  of  the  larynx  and  bronchi. 
Sudden  hoarseness.  Hoarseness  with  fluent  catarrh.  Hoaraenest 
that  a  loud  word  cannot  be  articulated.  .Hoarseness  with  weariness 
and  chilliness.  Hoarseness  tcith  dry  cough  from  tickling  in  the  throat. 
Dryness  of  the  laryns  early  in  the  morning.  Feeling  of  dryness  in 
the  trachea.  Frequent  pressure  in  the  larynx,  early  in  the  morning, 
though  without  pain.  Accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  laiynx  very 
difficult  to  be  expectorated  by  coughing,  hut  easy  to  be  swallowed 
even  when  deeply  inspiring.  Cough  from  tickling  in  the  larynx, 
without  espectoration,  Qreat  inclination  to  coogh  from,  creeping  in 
the  chest.  Coughing  and  sneezing  every  morning  until  nine  o'clock, 
with  sneezing  very  early  in  bed.  Coughing  when  going  to  sleep. 
Cough,  mostly  in  the  evening  in  bed,  with  vomiting.  Cough  is  worse 
in  the  evening  after  13'iug  down.  Severe  cough  when  lying  in  bed, 
only  in  the  evening,  with  little  expectoration,  but  with  bitter  vomiting. 
When  coughing  she  feels  very  ill,  she  is  sometimes  obliged  to  retch. 
Cough  which  affects  the  chest  and  stomach  very  much.  The 
inclination  to  cough  arises  so  suddenly  and  violently  that  the  breath 
cannot  be  taken  quickly  enough,  and  the   chest  is  spasmodically 
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contracted.  OougH  which  eau»M  to  moait  up  in  knight.  Seneatioaof 
&  painful  rent  in  a  Bmall  epot  of  the  brain  during  a  alight  cough,  as  if 
something  waf  rent  away.  Cough  with  Btitchee  in  both  udes  of  the 
epigaBtdum.  '  Cough  with  stitches  in  the  back.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  sternum  ie  punful  whOe  coughing.  Spasmodic  cough. 
Scraping  cough,  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  the  chest.  Cough  oileu  dry, 
asthmatic,  mth  piun  in  the  epigastrium  and  scraping,  rough  soreness 
in  the  larynx,  not  perceptible  when  swallowing  food  ;  the  cough  does 
not  awake  out  of  sleep,  but  is  severe  and  constant  after  waking; 
occasionally  there  ia  rattling  io  the  trachea  followed  by  mucous 
expectoration.  Dry  short  cough  in  the  evening,  with  intermitting 
stitches  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  for  several  hours.  A  severe  dry 
cough,  with  stitches  in  the  r^ht  breast.  Cough  with  slight  expec- 
toration, with  whistling  and  rattling  in  the  chest.  Cough  with 
expectoration  and  piun  ia  tiie  right  breast,  especially  violent  when 
stooping  and  lying  on  the  right  side.  Tety  frequeat  expectoration 
of  mucus  from  the  throat.  Much  mucus  in  the  throat,  with  hacking 
and  hawking.  Mucous  expectoration  from  the  chest,  without  much 
coughuig  and  without  dyspncea.  Mucous,  white  expectoratiou,  like 
millet  seed.  Very  salt-tasted  mucous  expectoration.  Grey  and 
yellow  expectoration  with  cough.  Yellowish  expectoration  with  a 
taste  of  rotten  eggs.  Espectoratiou  with  streaks  of  blood,  after 
dinner.  Expectoration  of  blood,  every  morning,  without  pain  in  the 
chest.  Abundant  puriform  expectoration  with  severe  cou^h,  oppres- 
sion of  breathing,  and  rattling ;  the  least  motion  affects  the  breathing. 
When  coughing  nothing  can  be  expectorated ;  he  becomes  quite  out 
of  breath. 

fe.J     Catarrh  of  the  uterus  and  vagina. 

Mucous  discharge  from  the  va^a,  with  blood.  Discharge  of  a 
greenish-red  fluid  from  the  vagina  during  pregnancy.  Leucorrhcea, 
with  shootings  in  the  uterus.  Leucorrhcea  with  itching  in  the  vagina. 
Leucorrhcea  as  clear  as  water.  Leucorrhcea  if  there  are  frequent 
eructations  and  retching.  Abundant  leucorrhiea  especially  after 
passing  urine.  Leucorrhcea,  like  milk,  only  in  day  time,  with  burn- 
ii^  pun,  causing  soreness  between  the  legs.  Abundant  leucorrhcea, 
with  lamps  of  mucus  of  a  had  odour,  and  a  drawing  pain  in  hypo- 
gaatrium.  Leucorrhcea,  with  the  appearance  of  pus.  Yellowish 
leucorrhcea. 

It  is  not  by  any  meaiiB  Barprisiog  that  when  the  eotire  vooovs 
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system  is  distended  with  blood,  that  the  maooas  membraDeB 
which  are  so  abandantly  supplied  with  vessels  should  likewise  be- 
come affected.  In  consequence  of  tbe  obstructed  circulation 
the  muooQS  membranes  become  congested,  mucous  cells  are 
formed  instead  of  epithelium,  the  proximate  cause  of  catarrhs. 
As  Sepia  induces  a  high  degree  of  venous  oongestion,  it  hkewiae 
occasions  this  morbid  condition  of  the  mocous  membranea. 
Tbe  mucous  membrane  of  the  moath  becomes  congested,  dis- 
tends and  creates  drydess  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  The 
angina  faucium  is  well  marked.  There  are  all  the  symptoms 
of  a  cold  with  stopping  in  the  head,  so  that  we  may  venture  to 
assume  that  the  symptom,  indicative  of  fluent  eoryza,  is  but 
aa  alternating  action  of  Sepia.  The  laryngeal  and  bronchial 
catarrh  are  first  manifested  by  hoarseness  and  dryness  in  the 
throat,  soon  followed  by  cough  partly  with  and  partly  without 
expectoration ;  dyspnoea  is  rarely  present.  Tbe  Sepia-cough  has 
this  peculiarity,  it  occurs  mostly  in  the  evening,  when  lying  in 
bed,  or  during  the  night,  awaking  one  out  of  sleep.  The  seat  of 
the  inication  causing  the  cough  appears  to  be  more  in  the 
laryns  than  in  the  chest,  although  It  is  undeniable  that  through 
the  hypermmic  condition  of  heart  and  lungs  it  may  also  have  its 
seat  in  the  remote  bronchi.  The  catarrh  of  the  vagina  and 
uterus  occasions  leucorrhcea.  We  have  already  shewn  how 
readily  these  organs  sympathize  with  the  plethora  of  tbe  venous 
system,  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  symptoms  of  fluor 
albns  should  be  so  well  marked.  Thia  abnormal  secretion  has 
however  nothing  very  chEirac  tens  tic,  it  is  sometimes  clear  as 
water,  sometimes  like  milk,  puriform  or  yellow;  but  my  own 
experience  goes  to  prove  that  Sepia  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
leucorrhcea,  especially  when  originating  in  venous  hypenemia. 
The  affections  of  the  skin  are  next  in  order  to  those  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  as  the  latter  are  but  continuatioos  of  the 
external  envelope  of  the  body. 

6.    Affections  of  the  skin. 

Soreness  of  the  skin  of  the  whole  body.  The  skin  of  tbe  whole 
body  ia  very  painful  on  the  elighteBt  touch.  Jlching  in  the  face,  of 
the  atttu,  hands,  back,  h^a,feet,  abdomen  and  genitals.     The  itching 
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is  chftn^ed  to  butning.  Pricking  of  needles  all  over  the  akin,  in  bed 
in  the  evening,  when  warm.  Red  spots  on  the  seek  and  beneath 
the  chin,  without  any  seasation.  Yellowish  brown  spots  about  a 
qaarter  of  an  inch,  around  the  neck,  which  desquamate  on  being 
rubbed.  Lenticular,  red,  and  unsendtlTe  papuhe,  here  and  there  in 
the  hands,  which  yiefal  a  Uttle  moistuie  on  being  pricked.  Itching 
pustules  in  the  joints,  especiallf  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and 
behind  the  knee,  on  the  foot,  in  the  evening  and  early  in 
the  morning  more  than  in  the  day.  ItQbing  blisters  on  the  face, 
hands  and  feet.  Painless  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  in  large  and 
small,  mostly  round  spots,  especially  on  the  hands  and  fingers. 

The  skin,  owing  to  its  absorbing  and  excretory  powers,  is 
subject  to  many  primary  affections.  It  likewise  often  indicates 
the  condition  of  the  powers  of  nutrition,  and  of  the  vaaeular 
system,  so  that  any  affection  of  these  is  quickly  shewn  by  the 
appearance  of  the  skin.  This  ia  more  evident  in  obstructions  of 
the  circulation.  We  have  shown  above  that  a  yellow  colour  of 
the  skin  ia  one  of  the  physiological  producta  of  Sepia.  The 
continued  and  constantly  increased  venous  obstruction  cauaea 
an  unusual  senaibility  of  the  skin,  aa  shewn  by  an  itching  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  soon  changing  into  a  burning  and 
shooting.  Subsequently  red  and  brownish  spots  arise  as  well 
as  pustules  and  blistera.  Sepia  ia  of  eaaential  service  in  such 
affections,  especially  when  arising  from  obstructed  circulation. 
Its  use  was  attended  with  surprising  success  in  a  lady  who  was 
troubled  with  a  herpetic  eruption,  the  sequel  of  a  hypertropliied 
liver.  I  have  likewise  succeeded  several  times  in  removing  an 
annoying  itching  with  Sepia. 

We  have  already  seen  from  the  symptoms  recorded  under  the 
head,  catarrh  of  the  throat,  that  the  glandular  system  which  is 
so  closely  connected  with  the  skin,  is  also  implicated,  and  wo 
only  proceed  to  meution  here  two  symptoma : — 

Swelling  of  the  axillary  glands.  The  gland  m  the  right  axilla 
swells  and  suppurates. 

We  have  at  length  arrived  at  that  abnormal  condition  arising 
from  a  highly  congested  state  of  the  venous  system,  with  which 
Sepia  will  be  found  most  amply  to  correspond. 
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6.    Rheumatic  and  Gouty  Atfections. 

(a.)     Of  the  Head. 

The  Bcalp  is  painful  when  touched,  as  if  the  roofs  of  the  bmr  were 
pwnful.  Very  ptunful  twitching  in  the  forehead.  Some  violent 
undulating  jerks  of  pressive  headache,  entirely  in  the  forehead. 
Pinching  jerks  in  the  bead,  early  in 'the  morning  when  rising. 
Tearing  in  head,  over  the  forehead  and  in  the  eyes  from  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  until  going  to  sleep  at  night,  tearing  in  upper  part  of 
the  forehead  on  right  side.  Violent  tearing  in  the  forehead,  extend' 
ing  downwards  to  the  right  ala  nasi,  for  a  short  time.  Tearing  in 
the  leil  frontal  protuberance.  Tearing  over  the  eyes.  Tearing  in 
tbe  left  temple  to  the  upper  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  head.  Tearing 
in  the  occiput,  close  to  the  neck.  Tearing  in  the  left  cheek 
extending  lo  the  eat  and  occiput.  Drawing  pain,  as  if  in  the  estenial 
surface  of  the  forehead,  extending  to  tbe  occiput  in  single  tugs. 
Drawing  pain  in  tbe  occiput,  which  piuns  when  touched  externally, 
as  if  ulcerated.  Painful  drawing  in  tbe  lower  part  of  the  occiput, 
sometimes  on  the  right,  sometimes  on  the  left  side.  Superficial 
drawing  and  boring  in  the  head,  more  at  night,  preventing  bim  lirom 
remaining  in  bed  at  midnight ;  the  pun  drew  towards  the  temple,  the 
ear  and  teeth.  Kbeumatic  drawing  in  the  left  side  of  the  head. 
Tearing,  drawing  and  shooting  from  tbe  forehead  and  occiput  to  the 
vertex.  Tearing  in  tbe  superior  maxilla.  Oscillatory  contraction  in 
the  vertex,  in  tbe  evening.  A  contractive  pain  in  the  forehead. 
Shooting  headache,  in  both  temples,  in  tbe  evening.  Shooting  head, 
ache,  to  the  eyes,  outwards,  tbe  whole  day.  Shooting  in  theforekead, 
with  nausea,  (she  could  not  eat  anything)  ameliorated-  by  lying  down. 
Pricking  in  the  forehead,  like  needles,  daily  on  walking  quickly, 
with  vomiting.  Violent  headache  during  the  night,  wifli  vomiting. 
Violent  shooting  outwards  above  the  left  orbit,  with  entire  closure  of 
tbe  eye,  early  in  tbe  morning,  irom  tbe  time  of  rising  until  noon,  for 
three  consecutive  days  ;  slightly  ameliorated  by  the  open  air.  Fain 
only  in  tbe  fore  part  of  the  head,  mostly  towards  the  forehead,  a 
pressure  on  tbe  brain  occurring  eight  to  ten  times  an  hour,  again 
subsiding  in  half  a  minute,  then  entirely  absent  for  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and 'a  half;  it  returned  slightiy  the  second  day,  A  duQ 
pressive  pain  in  a  small  spot  of  the  occiput.  Pressure  in  the  vertex 
aller  mental  application.  Pressing,  digging,  jerking  headache  with 
atiffnesa  of  tlie  neck,  and  sensitiveness  of  tbe  head  on  being  touched. 
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(h.)     Of  the  Teeth. 

Violent  tiMthache  after  eating,  in  tfae  poBterior  euperior  molar  of 
the  right  aide,  foom  cold,  the  pain  then  went  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
head,  flnalljr  affected  head,  cheeks,  and  both  rows  of  teeth  of  the 
right  side,  ceasing  at  night  when  in  bed.  Toothache  in  a  Bound 
toolJi  when  in  a  warm  room,  but  not  in  the  cold  open  air.  Tear* 
ing  toothache  to  the  leit  ear  outwards,  during  and  sifter  eating. 
Tearing  in  the  lower  jaw,  below  the  indsors.  Tearing  and  jerkiug 
toothache  from  biz  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  after  midnight. 
Rending  and  jerking  in  the  teeth,  in  the  afternoon,;  worse  whea 
luring  down,  with  great  salivation.  Single  jerks  in  the  teeUi  day  and 
night ;  when  a  draught  of  ur  enters  the  ear  or  mouth,  it  causes  a 
jerking  with  much  uneasiness.  Freeung  jerks  in  the  teeth,  mostly 
when  stooping.  Drawing  toothache  when  any  thing  hot  or  cold 
enters  the  mouth.  Drawing  in  a  hollow  tooth  extending  to  the  ear, 
aggravated  by  cold  water.  Drawing  cutting  toothache.  Awaking 
often  at  mght  from  aching  of  the  molars,  eztendiiig  upwards  to  the 
forehead.  Dull  preaung  pcun  in  the  molars,  with  piun  in  the  sub- 
maxillary glands.  Bheumatic  pressure,  goes  through  the  teeth  and 
forehead  in  single  jerks. 

{c.)     Of  the  Trunk. 

Stiff  neck.  SUfihess  in  lower  part  of  back,  so  that  it  can  only  be 
straightened  with  difficulty.  Stiffness  of  the  back,  which  diaappears 
on  walking.  Painful  tennon  of  one  side  of  the  neck  as  if  swollen. 
Painful  tension  in  the  left  shoulder  blade  towards  evening.  Painful 
tension  under  the  shoulder  blade  of  the  right  side,  on  the  left  side 
when  lying.  Drawing  in  the  shoulder  blade,  with  intercurrent  jerks. 
Drawing  between  the  shoulder  blades  ami  above  in  the  chest. 
Drawing  and  shooting  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  even  when  at  rest, 
causing  dyspniea.  Rheumatic  drawing  in  the  testicles,  likewise  in 
the  thigh.  A  shooting  pain  from  the  shoulder  blades  downwards 
through  the  ribs,  in  the  right  side  of  the  back  during  inspiration, 
lasting  about  the  same  length  of  time  in  any  position,  rather  less 
when  walking  in  the  open  air.  Fine  shooting  in  the  shoulder  blade, 
ude,  and'one  breast,  only  when  sitting  and  quick  walking ;  it  ceases 
when  walking  moderately,  and  on  leaning  on  the  painful  spot. 
Shootingt  over  the  right  hip  posteriori^,  for  four  days,  almost  contlant, 
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%he  could  not  Ut  in  the  night  for  pain,  and  the  spot  loai  pau^iii  on 
bemg  touched,  at  ifuiceraled.  A  severe  pain  in  the  back,  as  if  irom 
a  blov  with  a  hammer  on  stooping  suddenly,  accompanied  with  a 
shooting  tearing  pain,  60  severe  that  he  thought  he  should  full  down 
and  lose  his  breath.  Fiessing  the  back  againat  a  hard  substance 
relieved  the  pun,  he  was  seized  with  &  sudden  shooting  in  the  sacrum 
when  raising  himself  up,  so  that  he  did  not  dare  to  move  himself  for  ' 
pain,  and  was  obliged  to  walk  bent  double,  and  had  painful  shooting 
when  he  stumbled  against  anything  with  his  foot.  Rather  strong 
pressure  in  a  smal)  spot,  superiorly,  between  the  shoulder  blades. 
Pressure  on  the  spinal  column,  above  the  sacrum,  with  rheumatic 
drawing  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Burning  pressure  in  the  spinal 
column.     Pain  in  the  sacrum  when  walking,  in  the  afternoon. 

(rf.)     Of  the  Superior  Extremitiet. 

Tearing  in  and  on  the  left  shoulder  joints.  Tearing  in  the  arm,  . 
from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder,  so  that  the  arm  can  scarcely  \m 
stirred  for  pain  ;  on-hanging  down  it  becomes  blue  and  benumbed ; 
most  of  the  pain  is  in  the  night,  less  in  the  day  when  at  rest. 
Tearing  in  the  left  arm,  in  a  small  spot  above  the  elbow.  Tearing, 
sometimes  in  the  left,  sometimes  in  the  right  forearm,  near  to  the 
wrist  joint.  Tearing  in  the  hand.  Tearing  in  the  last  phalanx  of 
the  right  forefinger.  Drawing  tearing  at  the  under  part  of  the  fore, 
arm.  Pressing  tearing  in  the  left  forearm,  in  and  on  the  bend  of  the 
elbow.  Shooting  tearing  in  the  left  wrist  joint.  Drawiry  pain  in 
the  thotdd*rjoint,  eariy  in  bed,  for  an  hour  after  rising.  Drawing 
pain  in  one  arm,  then  in  the  other.  Drawing  pain  in  the  right 
wrist  joint.  Drawing  and  pulling  in  the  shoulder,  when  at  rest 
Drawing  in  the  arm  downwards  to  the  fingers.  Drawing  and 
shooting  on  all  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  Squeezing  drawing 
in  the  right  shoulder,  as  if  in  the  whole  side.  Tearing  drawing  of 
the  outer  side  of  the  left  hand,  through  the  forearm  to  the  elbow. 
Gouty  drawings  in  the  finger  jomts.  Drawing  and  tension  in  the 
left  shoulder  joint,  subsiding  on  moving  it.  Tension  in  the  elbow 
joint  as  if  too  short.  Tensive  pain  of  the  middle  Joint  of  the  finger, 
especially  when  bending  it, 

(e.)     Of  the  Lower  Extremittet. 

Severe  tearing  from  the  hip  joint  to  the  foot,   hindering  sleep. 
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Tearing  ia  the  tight  thigh  iriien  Tnlkiiag, .  with  pain  ■  at .  the  part  on 
being  touched. .  Tearinff  in  the  rigkt  knee,  aa  soon  as  it  is  cold.;  no 
pain  on  being  tou^jwd-  Teamg  around  ,  the  knee  and  .ankle  bone^ 
only  when  fiittiog  and  lying.  Slight  tearing  b.etwe^  the. left  knee 
and  calf.  T'earing  aometime^  above  and  somftipeB  below  the  right 
calf.  Tearing  abore  and.  below,  the  right  knee.  Tearing  in  the 
right  foot.  Tearing  tn  the  right  sole  dose  to  the  toes.  Tearing  and 
shooting  in  the  heel,  day  uid  night,  painful,  when  taking;  a  step  as 
well  as  when  at  rest ;  it  was  pale  and  cold  and  as  if  insensible  when 
toudied.  Tearing  in  the  great  toe.  Tearing  in  the  right  little  toe. 
Fresdng,  sliootiDg,  tearing  pain  in  the  womb,  .extending  to  the  thigh 
when  stepping  out  in  walking.  Drawing  from,  the  hips  downwards 
to  the  Boles  the  whole  day.  Drawing  and  pressing  in  the  legs,  from 
the  knees  to  the  toes,  worse  when  eittii^  and  lying,  better  when 
walking.  Gout-like  drawing  in  the  knees.  Drawii^  in  the  thighs. 
Severe  drawing  pain  in  the  knees,  when  walking  and  ri^ng  from 
a  seat.  Drawing  pain  in  the  leg  to  the  heel,  with  a. shooting  in  the 
latter.  Tension  in  the  dnews  above  the  knee,  when  walking  up 
stairs.  Tenuon  in  the  calves.  Tenrion  in  the  articulation  of  the 
foot,  as  if  too  short,  when  walking.  Tensive  pain  in  the  tendo 
Achilles.  Tensive  pain  in  the  dorsiun  of  the  left  foot,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  walk  on  the  pavement.  Painful  .shooting  in  the  left 
thigh  when  walking.  Shooting  in  the  knee.  Sbootbg  and  cutting 
in  the  bend  of  the  knee.  Shooting  immediately  under  the  patella 
when  walking  quickly.  Shooting  pain  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  also 
when  touched,  with  difficulty  in  walking.  Shooting  in  the  dotsucu 
of  the  foot,  very  painf\il  when  walking  on  the  pavement.  Shooting 
in  the  sole  of  the  left  foot,  even  when  sitting.  Shooting  in  the  heel, 
only  at  night.  Wakeful  for  several  nights,  on  account  of  a  burning 
shooting  in  the  heel.  Shooting  in  the  heel  and  in  a  com  during  the 
day.  Spasmodic  shooting  in  the  heel  during  the  evening,  as  if  the' 
tendons  were  too  short  when  stretching  out  the  foot.  Buroing  shoot. 
ing  in  the  outer  point  of  the  great  toe.  Painful  swelling  of  the  knee 
with  tightness  when  at  rest  and  when  moving.  Swelling  of  both 
th^hs.     Swelling  between  the  tibia  and  calf. 

NotwithstandiDg  that  t)ie  rheumatic  and  gouty  affections 
have  not  been  considered  separately,  they  mast  not  by  any 
means  be  held  as  generally  identica].  While  arthritis  originates 
in  a  dyscratic  condition,  this  ia  not  usually  the  case  in  rheutna- 
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tism.  While  nrio  acid  abouDdiog  in  the  blood  giveB  riseto  gout,* 
rheumatism  is  oertainly  occaflioDed  by  the  applioation  of  oold  to 
the  skin.  The  predominanoe  of  urie  acid  is  oaused  by  a  rednn- 
dancy  of  aoide  in  the  digestive  paseagea,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
blood  becomea  affected.  The  ease  with  wbioh  tlie  skin  becomes 
affected  by  cold  may  on  the  other  hand  arise  fcoia  very  varied 
canses.  It  has  been  assamed  in  the  oonree  of  this  essay,  that 
both  conditions  may  exist  with  a  high  degree  of  venous  conges- 
tion. Sepia  is  capable  of  pTodncing,  as  we  think  has  been 
satisfactorily  proved,  the  primuy  state  of  both  diseases,  from.  ' 
which  other  conditions  ariso  presenting  either  the  gouty  or 
rheumatic  diathesis.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  not  finding 
among  the  symptoms  of  Sepia  the  diseased  prodnol«  of  arthntist 
the  earthy  ooncretions,  which  have  been  considered  by  many 
anthors  as  the  peculiar  and  essentially  diagnostic  indication,  as 
we  could  not  expect  that  any  peison  would  carry  his  physiologi- 
cal experiments  so  &r.  When  we  consider  further,  that  in 
respect  to  their  symptoms  both  diseases  bear  a  very  strong 
resemblance,  that  they  both  attack  the  same  tissues,  aod  that 
chronic  rheumatism  occasionally  passes  into  gout,  without  its 
being  possible  to  draw  any  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  disorders,  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  not  giving  both 
morbid  conditions  a  separate  consideration. 

In  pasEung  in  review  a  summary  of  the  individual  symptoms, 
we  shall  find  that  the  above  mentioned  affections  shew  them- 
selves in  the  head  in  various  ways  ;  the  scalp  is  very  sensitive, 
jerks  and  twitehes,  tearing,  drawing  and  shooting  affect  layers 
or  small  portions  of  this  part  of  the  body.  Sometimes  these 
affections  of  the  bead  are  periodical  and  are  accompanied  with 
nausea  and  actual  vomiting,  a  symptom  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  females  who  suffer  periodically  from  megrim ;  in  which  cases 
Sepia  has  in  my  hands  often  proved  very  beneficial.  The 
toothache  is  of  a  truly  rheuuatio  character.  It  is  caused 
by  cold  and  a  draught  of  air,  is  a^ravated  by  eating,  goes  off 
with  warmth  and  when  in  bed,  but  occasionally  returns  at  night. 
The  tearing  and  drawing  pains  are  predominant,  but  as  is  often 

•  Oidtt,  which  we  have  rendered  gout,  is  more  properly  rhewmatk  gout. 
The  tenn  gout  is  usnallj  limited  to  podagra.  Its  Qennan  synonyut  has  a 
wider  dgnification.   [Eds.J 
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the  case  nitb  iheumatJo  pains,  they  are  not  Dufirequently  jerks 
and  twitches. 

In  the  trunk  we  first  remark  a  rheumatic  stiScesB,  which 
especially  attacks  the  hack  aod  neck ;  then  a  tension  between 
and  in  the  shoulder  blades  and  in  the  back ;  drawing  and 
shooting  in  the  same  parts  which  increase  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  cause  oppression  of  breathing,  lessened  however  by  moderate 
motion  and  leaning  on  the  part.  The  qnadratus  Jumborum 
seems  also  to  be  greatly  affected.  The  pressive  pains  are  more 
sabordinate.  Rheumatism,  we  may  obserre,  is  fully  developed 
in  the  superior  extremities ;  tearing  and  drawing  predominate 
at  one  time  in  the  whole  limb,  at  another  in  different  portions, 
then  moving  irom  one  arm  to  the  other ;  the  joints  are  just  as 
frequently  attacked  as  the  fliusoles.  There  are  occasional 
exacerbations  of  the  pains  at  night,  especially  when  at  rest — a 
peculiarity  mostly  observed  in  gout.  The  drawing  in  the  joints 
of  the  fingers  was  described  as  gouty  by  the  prover  himself.  In 
the  lower  extremities  the  spasmodic  sensations  are  of  a  varied 
kind  ;  tearing  and  drawing  indeed  hold  the  first  place,  still  we 
find  a  tension  predominating  (as  if  too  short)  and  shooting 
especially  in  the  fibrous  tissues.  Here  the  pains  are  for  the 
most  part  worst  at  night  end  when  at  rest.  The  joints  are 
sometimes  affected.  The  gouty  drawing  in  the  knees,  the  swel- 
hng  of  the  legs,  the  tearing  in  the  great  and  little  toes,  may 
well,  without  any  deep  refiection,  be  considered  as  symptoms  of 
an  approaching  arthritis. 

As  the  motor  nerves  eventually  become  affected  in  highly 
congested  states  of  the  venous  system,  inducing  spasms  on  the 
one  hand  and  paralysis  on  the  other,  so  we  shall  find  it  to  be 
the  case  with  Sepia.  We  will  then,  in  conclusion  examine 
these  symptoms. 

7.     Spasmodic  Symptoms. 

Frequent  trembling  in  the  whole  body.  Trembling,  shaking 
motion  in  the  whole  body.  Quivering  of  the  eyelids.  The  head 
jerka  and  twitchea  early  in  the  morning,  va.  to  seven  times  forwards, 
with  complete  conBciouBnesB.  The  head  jerked  backwards,  early  in 
the  morning  when  rising.  Twitching  in  the  neck,  with  shaking  of 
the  head.  Twitching  of  the  right  arm  upwards,  followed  by  a  trem- 
bling of  the  hand  impossible  to  describe.     Muscular  twitches  of  the 
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arm.  Visible  twitching  and  jerking,  with  shooting  pain  in  the 
muscles  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  hand.  Visible  though  punless 
twitching  in  one  posterior  natls  and  thigh.  A  twitching  up  of  the 
left  leg  in  the  forenoon  when  sitting.  Twitching  in  the  left  leg. 
Spasmodic  muscular  twitching  in  the  thighs  when  walking.  Noc- 
turnal twitching  of  the  limbs.  The  forefinger  is  bent  inwards,  early 
in  the  morning,  it  could  not  be  stretched  out.  The  thumb  is 
immoveably  bent  inwards  towards  the  little  finger.  Cramp  in  the 
hip-joint,  be  was  obliged  to  walk  about,  to  obtain  any  relief. 
Tearing  spasmodic  p^n  in  the  hips  downwards  to  the  foot,  suddenly 
when  going  about,  for  eight  or  ten  minutes.  Cramp  in  the  thiifhs 
when  walking.  Severe  cramp  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  at  night, 
when  stretching  out  the  legs  in  bed,  aa  well  as  during  the  day  a 
constant  tightness  of  the  calf,  as  if  too  short.  Frequent  cramp  in 
tbe  inner  border  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Long  continuing  cramp  In 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  in  the  evening  when  in  bed.  Cramp  of  the  toes, 
repeated  several  days.  Cramp  in  the  second  toe.  Stretching  out  of 
the  neck,  straining  of  the  muscles,  distortion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face.  Sensation  of  an  ice-cold  hand  between  the  shoulder  blades, 
then  coldness  over  the  whole  body,  spasm  of  the  chest,  as  if  suffoca- 
ting, for  several  minutes,  then  clonic  convulsions  of  the  right  leg,  and 
twitching  of  the  right  arm  when  the  leg  is  held,  finally  trembling  in 
the  legs  the  whole  day.  Cramps,  like  weakness  of  the  nerves, 
lasting  whole  days,  a  week  long,  sometimes  feeble  Bomedmes  jerking 
pulse. 

8.  Pabalysed  Conditions. 
T^e  eyelids  acht  on  waking  as  ^  too  heavy,  as  if  he  could  not  open 
them.  The  eyelids  were  so  firmly  cbsed  for  two  consecutive  morn- 
ings, as  if  pressed  upon  with  lead,  without  adhesion.  Pmnful 
weariness  m  the  sacrum.  The  lower  portion  of  the  spine  is 
BO  wearied  when  walking  that  it  feels  as  if  broken.  Heaviness  in 
the  back  early  in  the  morning  on  awaking,  as  if  she  could  not  well 
turn  herself  and  sit  up,  or  as  if  she  had  been  lying  wrong,  almost  aa 
if  the  part  were  gone  to  sleep.  Stiffness  and  sensation  of  cold  in  the 
arm,  as  if  without  blood,  still  without  any  external  perceptible  cold- 
ness. Sensation  of  paralysis  of  the  arm  with  heating.  Feeling  as 
if  the  left,  arm  were  paralysed,  slill  vrith  the  usual  motor  power,  as 
well  as  in  the  fingers.  When  resting,  the  arms  go  to  sleep,  and  are 
very  weak.     Numbness  of  the  hand,  it  feels  as  if  gone  asleep,  when 
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anything  is  held  or  earned.  The  hands  freqneittif  go  to  eleep  at 
night.  After  ntting  a  short  time  the  legs  become  quite  stiff,  and  go 
to  sleep,  and  have  a  CTeepLog  .ia  them.  The  legs  go  to  sleep  while 
sitting.  Numbness,  and  one  leg  goes  to  sleep  with  sudden 
paralytic  sensation  while  standing.  The  right  foot  goes  to  sleep. 
The  feet  often  go  to  sleep  when  sitling,  especially  early  in  the 
morning.  Tightness  in  the  left  thigh  Euid  leg,  with  a  painfid 
numbness  extending  to  the  hip  joint.  Trembling  of  the  thigh  and 
knee,  without  coldness,  with  twitching  of  the  femoral  muscles. 
Slight  numbness  of  the  limbs,  even  when  stooping,  or  crossing  the 
legs,  or  reaching  upwards  with  the  aims,  &c.  Feeling  of  numbness 
in  all  the  nerves,  likewise  of  the  tongue,  with  confusion  of  the  bead 
and  loss  of  thought,  in  the  evening.  Sudden  lameness  of  a  leg  for  a 
Gonple  of  hours. 

Cramp  and  paralysis  which  are  attendant  upon  go  many  mal- 
adies, are  often  the  natural  consequences  of  determination  of 
blood  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  The  preasure  upon 
these  central  organs  produoss  an  alteration  in  their  vital  force, 
and  thus  occasions  one  or  other  of  the  above  named  conditions. 
I  have  already  enlarged  apon  these  anomalies,  and  must  now 
confine  myself  to  the  few  fallowing  observations.  Among  the 
spasmodie  symptoms  of  Sepia,  the  twitching  and  jerking  move- 
ments, the  cramp  of  the  calves,  aoles  and  toes  are  eepeoially  well 
'  marked ;  the  two  last  named  symptoms  indicate  an  affection  of 
the  entire  nervous  system.  The  feeling  as  if  gone  to  sleep,  and 
numbness,  are  very  prominent  among  the  paralytic  conditions ; 
actual  paralysis  seldom  ensues,  and  when  it  does,  it  rapidly  dis- 
appears. Heaviness  of  the  eyelids  and  legs,  painful  weariness 
and  stiffness,  are  the  precursors  of  the  condition  in  question. 

9.  Dropsy. 
Dropsical  effusion  is  in  moat  oases  the  final  result  of 
a  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood,  which  may  have  existed  for  a 
long  time.  .  Whenever  there  is  an  impeded  flow  of  the  venous 
blood,  whenever  the  liver  and  heart  are  diseased,  and  the 
oirculation  is  obstructed,  serious  injury  will  ere  long  be  produced. 
The  few  following  symptoms  seem  to  indicate  very  clearly  both 
local  and  general  dropsy. 
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Swelling  of  the  whole  body,  of  the  face;  abdomeii,'  legs  aod  aims, 
to  the  wrist,  without  thirat,  with  gieat  djapatea,  for  three  weeks 
with  fever,  alternating  every  two  and  three  days  with  ctullinesa  and 
heat  at  irregulitr  hours,  even  during  the  night,  heat  anil  perBpitation 
all  over.  Swelling  of  the  wrist  joint,  in  the  evening,  in  th^  bend  of 
the  elbow,  and  about  the  ankle;  tbe  jpiuts  wrae  numbed  when 
moving;  the  swelling  disappeared  early  in  the  morning,  but  the 
parts  were  painful  when  touched.  The  swelling  of  the  leg  iocreased 
to  the  knee  while  sitting  and  standing,  it  disappeared  on  walking. 
Swelling  of  the  feet.     The  feet  swell  with  much  walking. 

We  will  now  pass  in  review  the  principal  kiods  of  pains  an* 
seDsatioDs  which   Sepia  is  capable  of  indacing  in  a  healthy 


Tearing  (head,   ears,    face^  teeth,  anus,   urinary   organs,  genitals, 

chest,  extremities). 
Drawing  (head,  ears,  lace,  teeth,  stomach,  abdomen,  geni^,  chest, 

back,  extremities). 
Tension  (head,  face,  mouth,  abdomen,  anus,  chest,  back,  extremities), 
Shooting,  stitches  (bead,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  face,  teeth,  throat,  stom- 
ach,   abdomen,    anus,    urinary   organs,  genitals,  chest,   back, 

extremities.) 
Cutting  (mouth,   throat,  stomach,  abdomen,  anus,  urinary  organs, 

genitals,  lower  extremities). 
Burning   (eyes,  teeth,  mouth,  throat,    stomach,    abdomen,    anus, 

urinary  organs,  genitals,  chest,  extremjtieB). 
Soreness  (head,  eats,  nose,  teeth,  mouth,  throat,  abdomen,,  anus, 

genitals,  chest,  back,  extremities). 
Pressure  (head,  eyes,  eai%,  nose,  face,  teeth,  throat,  stomach,  abdomen, 

bronchi,  chest,  back,  extremities). 
puU  puns  (head,  teeth  and  stomach). 
Twitches  (head,  eyes,  abdomen,  genitals,  back,  extremities). 
Jerks  (head,  teeth,  throat). 
Biting  (eyes,   teeth,  mouth,  throat,   anus,   urinary   organs,   lower 

extremities). 
Itching  (head,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  face,  abdomen,  anus,  urinary  organs, 

genitals,  chest,  back,  extremities). 
Tickling  (bronchi,  face,  extremities). 
Pulsation  and  beating  (head,  teeth,  stomach,  chest). 
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Squeezing  (head,  abdomen). 

Spasmodic  pain  (anus,  lower  extremities). 

Spasmodic  pains  (face,  stomach). 

Pressing,  and  pressing  together  (head,  genitals,  back). 

Pressing,  outwards  (ears,  stomach,  anus). 

Boring  (head,  stomach,  lower  extremities), 

Dig^g  (head,  teeth,  abdomen). 

Rendii^  {tjta,  urinary  organs). 

Pinching  (throat,  urinary  organs). 

Gnawing  (teeth,  stomach). 

Constriction  (chest,  back). 

Bumbling  (stomach,  abdomen). 

Painful  weariness  (back). 

Bruised  p^  (of  the  extremities). 

Pain  as  of  dislocation  (hack,  upper  extremities). 

Pain  as  of  contusion  (face). 

On  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  subject  and  endeaTOuring  to 
ascertain  the  properties  of  Sepia,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  following, 
conclusions : — 

l8t  Sepia  has  its  sphere  of  action  in  the  portal  system,  in 
which  it  causes  obstructions. 

2nd.  Most  of  its  symptoms  indicate  a  high  degree  of  venons 
congestion. 

3rd.  It  is  characterised  by  torpidity  and  depression,  often 
ending  in  perfect  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers. 

4th.  Henoe  it  is  suitable  in  mild  and  easy  dispositions,  there- 
fore especially  for  women. 

6th.  The  affections  arise  and  increase  in  severity,  mostly  in 
the  evening  and  at  night,  daring  and  immediately  after  a  meal. 

6th.  The  affections  either  disappear  during,  or  are  alleviated 
by,  active  exercise,  and  by  pressure  of  the  painful  part. 

7th.  The  affections  are  often  accompanied  with  ohilliness. 

8th.  Great  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  to  cold  air. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  review,  in  a  few  words,  some  distin- 
guishing marks  between  Sepia  and  its  closely  related  remedies. 
Different  Diagnostic  Indications. 

Pulsatilla  and  Nux  vomica  stand  next  to  Sepia.  Whilst 
these  remedies,  which  Hahnemann  placed  amongst  the  Foly- 
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clirests,  evince  their  healing  powers,  both  in  acnte  and  chronic 
diseases,  and  hence  must  possess  a  grenteT  and  more  extensive 
sphere  of  acdon,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  curative  action  of 
Sepia  is  principally  observed  in  chronic  maladies,  or  in  such 
acut«  diseases  which  arise  from  a  chronic  morbid  process. 
The  similarity  of  action  is  attributable  to  the  great  inSuence 
which  these  remedies  have  on  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

But  the  action  of  Pulsatilla  and  Nux  occurs  under  very 
'  different  conditions,  and  the  abdominal  disorders  for  the  moM 
part  arise  from  other  morbid  affections.  These  two  remedies 
influence  almost  the  entire  range  of  organic  life,  and  tbeir 
most  prominent  symptoms  are  not  by  any  means  centred  in  the 
venous  system.  Hence  its  symptoms  must  be  referred  to  an 
entirely  different  type  of  disease  from  those  of  Sepia. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  observed  here,  that  the  character  of 
torpor  and  depression  is  not  peculiar  to  Puis,  or  Nux,  but  on 
the  coDtiary,  it  is  often  found  that  they  cause  a  great  excitement 
of  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  inducing  fever  and  a  state 
of  congestion  far  exceeding  in  violence  what  is  produced  by 
Sepia.  The  congestion  not  unfreqnently  terminates  in  inflam- 
matioa,  and  the  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  attains  a  high 
degree  of  development^— conditions  which  are  not  indicated  by 
Sepia.  .Hence  Nux  is  especially  suitable  for  the  sanguine 
temperament,  and  for  men.  Pulsatilla  accords  with  Sepia  in 
being  suitable  for  mild,  yielding  dispositions,  particularly  for 
women,  but  its  action  on  the  sexual  organs  is  in  many  points 
opposed  to  that  of  Sepia.  Finally  it  may  be  still  farther 
observed,  that  the  physiological  action  of  Nux  is  more  developed 
in  the  morning,  Pulsatilla  mostly  in  the  evening,  while  the 
symptoms  of  Sepia  are  most  frequently  indnced,  or  at  least 
aggravated  at  night. 

Bespeoting  the  dose  in  which  Sepia  was  administered,  it  may 
be  added  that  the  high  dilutions  were  commonly  employed.  I 
have,  according  to  circumstances,  prescribed  the  decimal  6th, 
ISth,  as  well  as  the  tJOth,  potencies 
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Report  of  the  Comtnittee  for  Scientific  ZtiqutrUs  in  relation  to 
the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1854,  presented  to  both  House$  of 
Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 

"  My  experience  of  this  department,  brief  as  it  bas  been, 
strongly  impressed  me  ^th  a.  sense  of  tbe  great  want  that  is 
now  felt  of  some  systematic  record  of  cases  of  Choleraic  disease, 
their  treatment  and  results,  with  a  view  to  determine  in  so  far 
as  may  be  possible  the  best  mode  of  meeting  this  formidable 
epidemic.  Hitherto  no  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to 
collect  such  a  record ;  and  as  I  find  that  my  feeling  of  the  want 
is  very  generally  shared  by  the  medical  profession,  I  have 
obtained  tbe  sanction  of  Her  Majesty'  Government  to  tbe 
nomination  of  a  Medical  Council  representing  all  branches  of 
the  profession  *  *  *  *  By  means  of  a  retnm  in  tbe  accom- 
panying forms,  the  observations  of  all  qualified  practitioners 
on  the  cases  that  come  under  their  care,  may  be  collected  and 
made  available  for  determining  tbe  laws  which  regulate  choleraic 
disease,  and  tbe  effects  of  the  different  systems  of  treatment 
now  in  use."  Thns  wrote  tbe  President  of  the  Board  of  Health 
to  the  medical  profession,  addressing  to  them  this  general  invi- 
tation, and  nominating  a  medical  council  having  the  highest 
national  sanction,  and  intmsted  with  tbe  greatest  national  re- 
sponsibihty.  Let  us  see  how  the  gentlemen  selected  for  so 
high  a  trust  discharged  the  duties  it  involved. — "  Soon  after 
your  having  oonstitutad  a  medical  council  to  advise  tbe  Board 
of  Health  on  matters  relative  to  tbe  then  preyailing  epidemic  of 
cholera,  this  council  thought  it  convenient  for  the  despatch  of 
business  that  subjects  referred  to  them  should  be  distributed 
among  certain  committees  of  their  number ;  and  on  this  plan 
we,  the  undersigned,  were  requested  to  become  a  committee  for 
the  scientific  purposes  of  this  council. 

"  Two  special  duties  accordingly  devolved  upon  us  -.—first, 
to  suggest  the  institution  of  pardcalar  scientific  inquiries  which 
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we  thought  likely,  by  bettering  medical  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
ease,  to  strengthen  the  public  resources  for  its  preveution  and 
cure ;  secondly,  to  review,  as  Inid  before  ns,  the  various  points 
of  this  investigation,  and  to  submit  to  give  our  judgment  of  its 
results.  •  *  *  Our  principal  aims  and  the  methods  by  which 
their  attainment  was  sought,  have  been  as  follows :— : 

"  Ist,  With  a  view  to  the  descriptive  history  of  cholera,  we 
have  esamincd  the  larger  statisUcs  of  this  invasioD;  as  to  the 
places  wherein  the  disease  chiefly  prevailed ;  as  to  the  influence 
of  age,  sex,  and  employment  in  favouring  its  attack ;  and  as  to 
its  own  pathological  stages  and  periods; — 

"  2od.  In  the  hope  to  gain  more  precise  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  the  disease,  we  thought  it  of  primary  importance  that 
the  air  and  water  of  the  metropolis  daring  the  epidemic  period 
should  he  studiously  observed ;  and  that  special  inquiries  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  he  made  into  the  state  of  these  universal  in- 
fluences in  districts  actually  infected  with  cholera; — and 

"  3rd.  With  the  object  of  increasing  for  onr  profession  the 
present  insufScient  resources  of  medical  treatment,  we  have  en- 
deavonred  to  procure  comparative  records  of  various  therapea- 
tical  experience  successful  or  unsuccessful,  and  have  invited 
from  persons  versed  in  such  inquiry,  an  elucidation  of  those 
questions  in  the  practical  pathology  of  cholera  which  appeared 
to  us  most  urgent  for  solution." 

"  When  persons,  not  accustomed  to  accurate  investigation," 
observes  the  writer  of  this  Report,  "attempt  to  compare  to- 
gether the  results  of  various  treatment,  as  tested  by  death  or 
recovery,  they  are  seldom  sufficiently  on  their  guard  against 
the  immense  fallacy  of  leaving  unexpressed  the  degrees  of  the 
disease,  against  which  this  or  that  medicine  has  prev^led." 
Admitting  to  the  fullest  extent  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  we 
shall  now  attempt  to  determine  from  the  data  afforded  by  the 
information  given  in  the  tables  before  us,  wbat  we  should  anti- 
cipate to  be  the  mortality  of  33  oases  of  cholera,  2Z  of  which 
passed  into  collapse  in  Golden-eqnare  between  the  10th  of 
August  to  the  8th  of  Oct.,  1854.  The  three  questions  to  be 
answered,  in  order  to  obtain  this  result,  ate—^rst,  whether  the 
number  of  collapse-cases  was  under  or  above  the  average,  for 
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this  ia  one  of  tho  most  oertoiu  testa  of  the  eevoiity  or  leniency 
of  the  disease ; — second,  how  far  the  locality  was  likely  to  ope- 
rate fls  ft  favourable  or  unfavouratle  element  on  the  course  and 
result  of  the  eases ; — and  third,  whether  the  time  involved  a 
inild  oi  mali^aut  period  of  the  epidemic's  ooutiuusnce.  In 
reply  to  the.first  qneation  we  learn  at  p.  17,  that  out  of  3,596  casea 
S,43I  passed  into  collapse,  ao  that  by  the  simple  rule  of  three 
we  know  that,  to  afford  au  average  mortality,  HZ  out  of  the  83 
should  have  done  so.  in  the  Golden  Square  Hospital.  This  is 
exactly  the  niunber  stated  in  the  tahles,  so  that  we  may  be  con- 
fident that  the  casea  treated  there  were  a  fair  sample  of  those 
treated  over  London.  The  mortality  (omitting  &actione)  of 
these  S,431  oases  was  66  per  cent,  or  1,627  persons.  In  short, 
the  nnmher  died  that  a  person  acquainted  with  the  average  mor- 
tality of  tbia  class  of  cases  would  have  expected  to  die.  So 
maoh  for  the  first  question :  let  ns  now  ascertBin  the  reply,  to 
the  second.  What  was  the  condition  of  Golden  Square  ?  Was 
it  healthy  or  otherwise  ?  Again  we  quote  our  book,  p.  49.  "  In 
the  three  regiBtratiou  aub-diatricte  of  St.  Ann's,  Golden  Square 
and  Berwick  Street,  together  eompriaing  a  population  of  42,0OQ 
persona,  it  appeara  that  there  occurred  &37  deatha  from  cholera, 
being  at  the  rate  of  188  to  every  10,000  inhabitants,  while  the 
general  cholera-rate  was  only  60  to  the  same  number."  "  A 
striking  feature  of  the  outbreak  waa  its  extreme  suddenness 
as  measured  by  the  large  number  of  persons  simultaneously 
attacked.  Its  greatest  local  diffusion  appears  to  have  been 
reached  on  the  aecond  if  not  on  the  first  day  from  ita  com- 
mencement ;  it  remained  of  equal  prevalence  for  two  days,  and 
on  each  of  the  two  following  underwent  a  decline  of  SO  per 
cent." 

We  find,  then,  our  sample  of  cholera  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  part  in  all  London  where  the  disease  was  most  intense  and 
destructive.  Nay,  we  are  wrong  in  saying  taken  from  it,  hut 
treated  in  it — a  most  important  difference.  The  experiment 
was  made  in  the  very  focus  of  the  disease,  where,  in  addition  to 
the  poisoned  well  of  air  in  which  the  patients  lived,  they  had 
bIbo  to  contend  with  the  depreeeing  moral  influences  of  an  awful 
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and  oTenrhelming  mortality  suddenly  falliog  upon  them  with- 
out warning,  and  terrifying  them  by  the  appalling  r^idity  of 
it8  execution. 

The  only  remainiDg  condition  ve  must  ascertain  is,  how  far  the 
period  from  the  10th  of  August  to  the  8th  of  October  was  likely  to 
embrace  the  epidemic  in  ila  nature  or  its  incipient  and  declining 
malignity.  To  this  quBHtion  we  receive,  at  p.  72  of  Dr.  Suther- 
land's supplementary  report,  the  following  satisfactory  reply : — 
The  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  in  the  week  ending  the 
12th  of  August  was  644,  in  the  week  ending  the  19th  729,  and 
the  ascent  of  the  mortality  throughout  September,  the  month 
in  which  almost  the  whole  of  the  81  patients  were  admitted 
into  the  Golden  Square  Hospital,  is  represented  by  a  mortality 
on  the  first  week  of  1,277 ;  on  the  second,  2,050 ;  on  the  third, 
1,519 ;  on  the  fourth,  1,284 ;  and  on  the  fifth,  of  740.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  fulfil  the  most 
stringent  reqnirements  of  the  writers  of  this  report.  The  cases 
were  treated  at  the  height  of  the  epidemic  in  the  locality  where 
the  disease  was  most  mortal,  and  they  presented  the  average 
number  of  collapses.  The  only  objection  to  which  the  inference 
from  the  success  is  open  is,  that  the  number  treated  was  too 
small  to  establish  so  important,  and  to  the  medical  world  so  im- 
probable, a  fact.  But  whose  fault  is  this  ?  Certainly  not  ours. 
Surely  if  the  Board  or  Medical  Council  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  record  that  out  of  II  cases  treated  with  Calomel  in 
email  doses  7  died,  that  out  of  8  cases  treated  with  larger 
doses  of  Calomel  8  died,  that  out  of  8  cases  treated  by  Salines 
7  died,  and  many  more  equally  consolatory  facta  derived  from 
the  returns  of  hospitals  and  private  practice,  it  might  have  been 
worth  while  to  place  on  record  that  out  of  22  collapse  cases 
treated  by  Camphor,  Veratrum,  Arsenicum,  and  other  remedies, 
20  did  not  die  but  only  7.  Surely  this  fact  may  be  supposed 
to  be  of  interest  to  the  public  for  whose  benefit  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  their  office,  and  at  whose  expense  these  tables  are 
published.  When  pressed  for  a  reason  for  their  strange  omission, 
they  said  the  remedies  we  used  were  unknown.  However,  this  is 
not  true,  almost  all  the  medicines  used  by  us  in  cholera  are  to  h^ 
found  in  Dr.  Paris'  therapeutic  work.    That  he  was  ignorant  of 
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their  real  T&lae  is  certain,  bnt  still  he  had  what  may  be  called 
a  bowing  acquaintance  with  them,  so  that  he  conld  not  plead 
medical  decornm  as  a  reason  for  ignoring  them.  We  have  al- 
ready exposed  so  fally  in  a  fonner  number  the  absurdity  of 
the  cooduct  of  Dr.  Paris  and  his  coadjutors,  that  here  we  shall 
only  add,  before  passing  on  to  other  parts  of  the  report,  that 
there  is  so  transparent  an  uneasiness  and  distressing  equivoca- 
tion in  his  reply  to  the  demand  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  what  have  you  done  with  the  homoeopathic  statistics  ?  that 
he  and  his  fellows  present  the  hopeful  spectacle  of  what  the  old 
divines  call  sensible  sinners,  and  we  trust  that  the  next  time  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  encountering  them,  they  may  have  ad- 
vanced into  states  of  more  secnre  conversion. 

As  soon  as  we  leave  that  portion  of  the  field  of  investigation 
where  professional  prtgudices  interfered  and  enter  the  ground  of 
pure  science,  we  find  a  great  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
vork,  and  recognize  that  this  report  is  greatly  superior  to  any 
previous  one,both  in  adding  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions which  favour  the  development  of  epidemic  cholera,  and  in 
the  caution  evinced  in  avoiding  dogmatic  statements  not  war- 
ranted by  careful  indnctian.  Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
only  now  after  this  strange  and  deadly  epidemic  has  made  its  third 
appearance  among  us,  and  aher  all  that  has  been  written  and 
spoken  about  it,  our  select  pioneers  in  medicine  should  adopt 
throughout  the  interrogative  formula  of  infont  science  and  dwell 
more  emphatically  upon  the  questions  which  can  only  be  solved 
by  future  observers  than  upon  the  fruits  of  all  their  statistica 
gathered  with  so  much  machinery  from  a  large  body  of  practi- 
tioners, and  arranged  with  such  pedantic  particularity  vith  the 
assistance  of  arithmetical  and  algebraical  formulas.  They  tell 
us  to  a  nicety  thp  chances  of  a  patient  dying  at  each  hour  after 
his  attack,  and  are  evidently  much  more  familiar  with  the 
"notions  natural  to  an  actuary  of  an  insurance  office,  whoso  only 
recognized  facts  are  that  men  are  now  alive  and  that  they  must 
all  die,  than  with  the  feeling  natural  to  a  true  physician,  that 
the  fundamental  idea  of  his  business  is  to  frustrate  the  designs 
of  death,  and  perplex  to  the  utmost  by  the  success  of  bis  efforts 
the  calculations  of  the  mortality  of  an  epidemic  founded  upon 
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its  natural  couree  and  tennination.  The  profonnd  scepticism 
betrayed  it  this  leport  of  the  titility  of  auy  treatment  and  the 
extravagant  expectations  of  fiiture  immunity  by  improved  drain- 
age is  a  charactdristic  feature  of  the  age,  and  seems  almoBt  incred- 
ible in  the  face  of  a  compulsory  vacoinatiba  act  of  parliament. 

The  universal  but  yague  observation  of  some  unusual  state 
of  the  atmosphere  being  a  constant  attendant  of  cholera,  has 
here,  for  almost  the  first  tjme,  been  submitted  to  accurate 
scientific  observation,  with  what  success  we  shall  presently  see. ' 
The  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Olashier  at  the  Boyal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  anrd  embraced  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  re^rence  to  its  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer, 
its  moisture,  its  density,  its  movements,  its  chemioid  and  elec- 
trical conditions,  and  its  haze,  fog,  mist,  and  rainfall. 

In  regard  to  its  pressure  we  are  informed  that  "the  cor- 
rected weekly  means  of  the  observed  readings  of  the  baro- 
meter had  been  considerably  in  excess  of  their  average  during 
February,  March,  and  April,  but  in  the  three  months  next 
following  they  presented  no  important  deviation,  and  only  be- 
came remarkable  towards  the  end  of  August  Theatmospherie 
pressure  bad  then  risen  much  above  its  normal  amount;  and, 
during  the  worst  period  of  the  epidemic,  was  more  continuously 
great  than  at  any  other  time.  From  the  20th  of  August  to  the 
10th  of  September,  the  reading  was  above  80  inches,  and  on 
three  days  in  this  period  as  high  as  SO  and  a  half.  The  mean 
reading  for  the  two  months  exceeds  the  oorreBponding  amount 
to  any  year  of  Mr.  Glashier's  aeries;  and  it  is  the  more  notice- 
able since  (as  will  presently  appear)  less  than  the  usual  effect 
was  due  to  watery  vapour." 

We  cannot  question  tdie  accuracy  of  Mr.  Glashier's  observa- 
tions; and  if  they  are  corroborated  by  similar  ones  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  they  may  tend  to  establish  a  most  im- 
portant fact  in  regard  to  one  of  the  most  essential  conditions  of 
this  epidemic.  Unfortunately  we  find  a  total  discrepancy  be- 
tween these  observations  and  those  made  during  the  former 
invasion  of  the  disease  at  Edinburgh.  There  the  cholera  made 
its  appearance  with  extreme  &tality  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  the  number  of  cases  reached  its  maximum  on  the  first  week 
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of  November,  there  being  49  attacks  on  the  6th  of  that  month. 
Yet  the  observations  of  Mr.  Adie,  a  highly  scientifio  and  aocn- 
rate  observer,  vrho  has  for  many  years  kept  a  register  of  the 
weather,  altogether  failed  to  shew  any  important  deviation  from 
the  usual  standard,  or  with  the  oorresponding  days  in  the  pre- 
vious year.     The  readings  of  the  two  were  as  follows: — 


1847. 

Mom. 

£m>^ 

1848. 

Mom. 

Men. 

Nov.  1  .. 

...  29-74  ., 

...  29-70 

Not.  I  .. 

..  29-87  .. 

..,  29  39 

,.     2  .. 

..  29  89  .. 

..  80-10 

.,    2  .. 

..  29-48  .. 

...  29-82 

„     3  .. 

..  3010  .. 

..  80-00 

„    3  .. 

..  29-36  .. 

...  29-48 

„     4  .. 

..  29-84  .. 

..  29-24 

„     4  .. 

..  29.48  .. 

..  29-60 

„     5  .. 

..  29-84  .. 

..  29-84 

.,     5  .. 

..  29  28  .. 

..  29-21 

„     6  .. 

..  28-60  .. 

...  29-46 

„     6  .. 

..  29-18  .. 

...  28-49 

„     7  .. 

..  29-30  .. 

..  28-92 

»     7  .. 

..  29-85  .. 

..  29-61 

This  table  shews  that  the  barometer  was  actually  rather  lower 
instead  of  being  decidedly  higher  at  the  period  when  the  cholera 
prevailed  than  at  a  similar  period  of  the  preceding  year  when 
there  was  no  cholera.  It  is  of  much  importance  to  observe, 
that  Edinburgh  being  the  first  place  where  it  made  a  decided 
impression,  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was,  so  to  speak,  con- 
stitutionally weak ;  and  we  should,  therefore,  expect  that  if  in 
any  degree  the  weakness  of  a  plaoe  or  its  liability  to  a  morbific 
inBuence  depended  upon  the  undue  amount  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  here,  if  anywhere,  it  should  have  shewn  itself.  In 
other  words,  if  undue  pressure  is  a  requisite  for  the  active  and 
energetio  propagation  of  choleraic  poison,  how  comes  it  that 
the  disease  should  have  selected  as  peculiarly  favourable  a  plaoe 
where  this  supposed  requisite  for  its  vigorous  existence  and 
propagation  was  not  only  absent  but  even  reversed  ?  This 
counter  observation  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  by  our 
scientific  enquirers,  for  it  is  not  by  ignoring  observations  of 
perfectly  qualified  observers  that  they  will  satisfactorily  recon- 
cile conflicting  evidence,  and  elicit  solid  truth  on  which  success- 
ful theories  may  eventually  arise. 

That  cholera  is  an  exotic  requiring  for  its  development  in 
this  country  an  unusually  high  range  of  temperature  is  a  prevail- 
ing opinion  supported  by  the  following  statements  of  Mr. 
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-"Daring  the  early  part  of  1854,  the  mean  daily 
temperature  of  the  air  had  been  higher  than  norma] ;  its  excess 
for  the  first  101  days  of  the  year  averaging  S'4.  There  had 
then  set  in  a  very  oold  period,  injuring  vegetation,  and  killing 
many  hardy  plants,  and  for  the  97  days,  terminating  July  19th, 
there  had  been  a  daily  defect  of  temperature,  averaging  3*3. 
The  next  few  days  shewed  a  sudden  increase  of  heat ;  the  25th 
of  July  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  year,  its  temperature  rising 
neaiiy  to  90,  and  exceeding  the  normal  by  11,  Three  weeks  of 
cooler  weather  followed,  but  from  the  19th  of  August  to  the 
11th  of  October  (within  which  there  were  the  worst  ravages  of 
disease)  tiiere  was  an  excess  of  heat,  averaging  2'6  per  cent,  of 
the  64  days ;  and  during  one  week  of  this  period,  that  ending 
the  Snd  of  September,  the  excess  amounted  to  6  and  a  quarter. 
After  the  week  ending  the  I4th  of  October,  and  excepting  the 
week  ending  the  14th  of  November,  the  temperature  was  below 
its  average  till  December."  Although  we  believe  that  this  has 
generally  been  observed,  yet  there  was  an  important  exception 
in  Edinburgh  which  we  shall  exhibit  in  a  tabular  form  rather 
with  the  view  of  limiting  the  importance  given  to  the  general- 
ization than  of  disproving  its  accuraoy.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  tables,  that  during  the  greatest  prevalence  of  cholera 
the  temperature  wbb  much  lower  than  it  was  in  the  same  period 
of  the  preceding  year. 


When  there  was  no  cholera. 

ofthedigeoM. 

1847.      JBom.  &,m. 

Jfin.  ««. 

IS48.      Mom.  Scm.         ITm.  Has. 

ov.  1    ....  58  54 

...  46  GO 

Nov.  1   ....  42  48  ....  88  48 

„     2  ....  62  55 

...  44  58 

„     2  ....  41  88  ....  35  48 

„     3  ....  46  43 

...  82  56 

„     3  ....  37  30  ....  34  48 

„     4  ....  49  47 

...  37  54 

„     i  ....  84  28  ....  27  37 

„     6  .._  52  49 

...  43  67 

„     5  ....  39  42  ....  27  46 

„     6  ....  54  52 

...  43  59 

„     6  ....  44  34  ....  38  49 

„     7  ....  66  57 

...  43  57 

„     7  ....  42  85  ....  82  44 

On  Mr.  Glashier's  observations  upon  this  head  the  committee 
make  the  following  remarks  : — "  Despite  some  exceptions  pro- 
bably less  real  than  apparent,  it  seems  that  Asiatic  cholera,  and 
indeed  bowel  poisons  generally,  are  favoured  by  high  temper- 
ature ;  end  in  comparing  together  our  two  last  epidemics  witH  a 
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parallel  oomparison  of  their  aeaaons,  we  are  attack  wLtb  the  facta 
that  in  1854,  when  the  summer  temperatnie  began  later  than  in 
1849,  and  quite  abruptly  rose  to  its  maximum,  so  too  the  couiBe 
of  mortality  in  that  epidomio  was  pecuhar,  seeming  to  imitate 
the  summer  temperature  in  its  deferred  commenoemect  and 
sudden  riee."  What  a  etrange  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  brain 
of  the  BcioDtific  committee  this  paragrt^h  exhibits !  The  cholera 
is  no  longer  a  disease,  hut  a  poison — not  only  a  poison,  but  a 
bowel  poison!  The  whole  qaeetion  of  the  pathology  which 
professes  to  be  treated  afterwards,  and  is  afterwards  settled  by. 
an  unsettling  mark  of  interrogation,  is  here  dogmatiically  de* 
cided  by  an  inference  1  We  are  taught  to  speak  of  cholera  as  a 
bowel  poison.  By  an  ingenious  abuse  of  purely  hypothetical 
language  in  iraming  a  statement  upon  the  amount  of  heat  in  the 
air,  an  attempt  is  made  to  win  beUef  for  a  notion,  the  grounds 
of  which  have  not  yet  heen  even  stated,  and  which,  when  they 
are  brought  forward  afterwards  by  the  same  writers,  are  by 
themselves  admitted  to  be  insuffioient.  After  so  glaring  an. 
illustration  of  setting  at  defiance  the  fundamental  principles  of 
induction,  one  of  which  is  the  avoidance  of  oonjectore  in  the 
statement  of  observed  phenomena,  what  confidence  can  we 
repose  in  this  national  committee  for  scientific  inquiries  ? 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  observations  made 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  its  increased 
weight  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera.  This  fact  was  noted 
during  the  last  epidemic  by  Dr.  Prout,  and  it  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Glasfaier.  The  explanation  given  of  it  is,  that 
it  depended  upon  the  diffusion  of  some  gaseous  matter  in  the 
air;  and  in  connection  with  this  the  remarkable  absence  of 
ozone  at  all  the  stations  where  the  air  was  examined  in  the 
cholera  districts,  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  some  poi- 
sonous gas ;  for  this  ozone  is  held  to  he  the  sort  of  vital  principle 
of  our  atmosphere,  representing  by  its  presence  in  abundance 
an  invigorating  condition  favourable  to  I'lte,  and  ini^ompatible 
with  any  deatmotive  power,  and  by  its  diminution  or  entire 
absence,  a  state  favourable  to  the  development  of  noxious  inBu- 
ences.  What  ozone  is  and  how  produced  is  yet  a  mystery ;  all 
that  is  known  of  its  produotion,  however,  points  to  active  elec- 
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^ca}  agency  as  ita  piobable  cause.  The  deficienoy  of  ozone 
during  the  recent  epidemio  corresponds  with  the  nnusual  ab- 
sence of  electrical  disturbance  at  that  period,  there  having  been 
no  thonder-etoiniB  Jrom  July  lo  the  end  of  the  year.  Tbeie  was 
a  deficiency  in,  the  tension  of  the  common  positive  electricity 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  epidemic.  If  this  observation 
may  be  taksu  as  representing  a  general  fact,  we  may  by  it 
account  for  the  peculiar  seusatioQs  experienced  at  places  where 
the  cholera  was  very  bad,  as  at  Petersburg,  where,  according  to 
Dr.  Miiller,  all  experienced  "  a  feeling  of  discomfort,  uneasiness, 
pressure  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  tearing  pains  in  the 
lower  limbs;"  but  Dr.  Miiller  make  no  mention  of  any  unnsu&l 
sensation  in  the  bowels. 

We  may  conclude  onr  observations  on  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  giving  Mr.  Glashier's  summary  in  his  own  words : — 
"  The  three  epidemics  were  attended  with  a  particular  state  of 
abnospbere,  characterized  by  a  prevalent  mist,  thin  in  high 
places,  dense  in  low  [the  obolera-cloud  of  Indian  writers?]. 
During  the  height  of  the  epidemic,  in  all  cases,  the  reading  of 
the  barometer  was  remarkably  high,  the  atmosphere  thick ;  and 
in  1849  and  1854,  the  temperature  above  its  average.  A  total 
absence  of  rain  and  a  stillness  of  air,  amounting  almost  to  calm, 
accompanied  the  progress  of  the  disease  on  each  occasion.  In 
places  near  the  river  the  night- temperatures  were  high,  with  a 
small  diurnal  range,  ,but  a  dense,  torpid  mist  and  air,  cbuged 
with  the  many  impurities  arising  from  the  exhalations  of  the 
Thames  and  adjoining  marshes,  a  deficiency  of  electricity,  and, 
as  shewn  in  1854,  a  total  absence  of  ozone  most  probably  des- 
troyed by  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  with  which 
the  air  in  those  situations  is  so  strongly  charged. 

"In  both  1849  and  1854  the  first  decline  of  the  disease  was 
marked  by  a  decrease  in  the  reeding  of  the  barometer  and  in 
the  temperature  of  air  and  water;  the  air,  which  previously  had 
for  a  long  time  oonlanaed  calm,  was  succeeded  by  a  stormy  south 
west  wind,  which  soon  dissipated  the  former  stagnant  and 
poisonous  atmosphere.  In  both  periods  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber the  temperature  of  the  Thames  fell  below  sixty,  but  in  18G4 
the  barometer  again  increased,  the  air  became  again  st^nant, 
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and  the  decline  of  the  disease  vas  considerably  checked.  It 
continued,  however,  gradually  to  subside,  although  the  months 
of  November  and  December  were  nearly  as  misty  as  that  of 
September.  By  the  close  of  the  year  diarrhoea  and  oholera  had 
subsided,  hut  a  high  rate  of  mortality  still  continued." 

Without  at  all  wishing  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  these 
observations,  we  must  ^aiu  express  our  dissent  from  assuming 
them  to  be  at  all  essential  to  the  production  of  the  epidemie, 
until  it  be  shown  how  far  they  coincide  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease  in  a  part  of  the  fleet  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  1855,  where  it 
is  obvions  that  many  of  the  causes  prominently  specified  could 
not  have  been  in  operation,  and  where  it  is  doubtful  if  even 
any  of  them  were  in  existence.  It  is  our  proud  boast  that  the 
sun  never  sets  upon  the  British  flag,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
extent  of  our  territories  were  put  to  the  profitable  use  of  insti- 
tuting a  series  of  accurate  investigations  of  the  local  conditions 
which  attended  the  appearance  of  an  epidemic  whose  circuit 
has  now  embraced  the  whole  of  the  British  dominions.  Thus 
we  might  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  what  is  essential  and  what 
is  merely  accidental  in  the  phenomena  not  only  of  this  hut  of 
all  epidemics.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  undue  importance  attached  to  causes  of  a  purely  local  kind, 
such  as  an  unwholesome  supply  of  water  or  too  dense  popula- 
tion, in  dealing  with  so  broad  a  question  as  the  cause  of  a 
pestilence  as  deadly  at  sea  as  on  land,  confined  to  no  latitude, 
restrained  by  no  peculiarity  of  national  habits,  strewing  the 
desert  with  corpses  as  well  as  overwhelming  the  densely  popu- 
lated cities  with  destruction. 

One  of  the  best  established  facts  in  regard  to  cholera  is  the 
effect  of  local  elevation.  This  has  been  generally  observed  in 
previous  epidemics,  and  now  we  find  it  stated  with  scientific 
precision.  "The  distribution  of  the  choleraic  attacks  (although 
in  widely  different  degrees  of  fi'equency,  and  perhaps  also  of 
severity)  throughout  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  seems  to 
establish  that  the  cholera  leaven,  be  it  what  it  may,  was 
scarcely  less  diffused  in  the  districts  that  suffered  the  lowest 
mortality  than  it  was  in  the  districts  where  the  disease  was  ten- 
fold more  fatal.     But  while  the  presence  of  this  leaven  aeems 
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to  have  been  tmiversal  throughout  the  districts  of  the  metro- 
polis, the  coDsequences  excited  by  its  presenoe  have  greatly 
varied  in  different  locahties ;  and  indepeadent  of  au;  hypothesis, 
it  may  now  he  stated,  as  the  experietice  of  two  epidemics  ia 
Loudon,  that  such  local  varieties  of  effect,  grouped  into  masses 
for  comparison,  have  been  more  nearly  inverse  to  the  elevation 
of  soil  in  the  affected  districts  than  proportionate  to  any  other 
general  influence  that  we  could  measure.  Thus,  approaching 
London  along  the  roads  from  the  Burraunding  countiy,  and 
descending  through  the  successive  regions  succeeding  each 
other  in  circles  down  to  the  waters  of  the  polluted  Thames,  we 
see  in  the  epidemic  the  people  fall  upon  the  right  hand  and 
apon  the  left,  in  numbers  that  increase  in  every  circle,  and 
express  arithmetically  the  growing  force  of  those  physical  in-^ 
fluences  on  which  the  poison  of  cholera  apparently  depends  for 
its  powers  of  existence  or  development." 

In  accepting  this  proposition  we  must  qualify  it  by  inserting 
the  word  relative  before  elevation.  It  is  not  the  elevation  above 
the  sea  level  which  conditions  the  affinity  of  a  place  to  cholera, 
hut  its  rise  above  the  nearest  water  level.  For  example,  it 
never  was  more  deadly  than  upon  the  high  table  land  at  the 
source  of  the  Euphrates,  in  1632,  when  it  destroyed  a  Persian 
army,  killing  300  men  out  of  a  batallion  of  1,000,  so  that  the 
rear  of  the  line  of  march  was  strewn  with  dead  bodies,  as  if  the 
army  had  been  all  the  way  in  action. 

The  admission  that  the  poison  was  pretty  equally  diffused  over 
the  plain  of  London,  and  only  more  fixed  at  different  spots  by 
local  eanses,  throws  great  doubt  upon  the  assurances  we  frequently 
hear  made  by  sanitary  reformers,  and  which  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith  is  reported  recently  to  have  indulged  in  before  a  popular 
audience,  that  we  shall  be  able  eventually  to  avert  these  terrible 
scourges  by  a  more  careful  attention  to  draini^e.  That  some- 
thing may  he  done  to  lessen  the  stay  of  the  plague  by  removing 
the  fostering  impurities  we  admit ;  but  so  long  as  men  select  the  , 
banks  of  rivers  to  build  cities  upon — those  natural  highways  of 
the  world, — and  so  long  as  the  sea  shores — those  margins  of 
"  creation's  common  " — are  preferred  to  inland  situations,  so  long 
must  we  expect  that,  in  obedience  to  a  law  whose  existence  we 
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caoDot  deny,  bat  whioh  to  as  is  a  myBtary,  this  epidemic  will 
returo  agais  and  again,  by  its  old  rood,  to  its  old  haunts,  and  at 
each  recnnence  mock  all  the  eSbrts  of  all  sanitary  oommissioiis, 
and  only  be  restrained  when  the  troe  prophylactic  and  specific 
remedies  fortify  all  exposed  to  it  against  its  malignant  inflnence. 
We  may  perhaps  hazard  the  observation,  before  leaving  the 
qnesuon  of  the  effects  of  elevation,  that  the  greater  ealabrity  of 
high  elevations,  in  givii^  strength  to  nerve  and  tnnscle  and 
immanity  to  many  chronic  diseases  as  well  as  most  epi- 
demics, is  a  fact  of  greater  importance  now  than  fonnerly,  for 
the  Bubstitalion  of  artificial  roads  of  iron  for  the  natural  water- 
courses will  make  us  more  and  more  independent  of  these 
dangerous  places,  and  give  to  intercourse  and  commerce  fiill 
sway,  without  taxing  the  health  and  longevity  of  all  in  any  way 
dependent  (and  who  is  not  ?)  apon  their  encceasAil  promotion. 

Bevieving  all  the  committee  has  mode  out  on  the  Ktiology 
of  cholera,  we  are  struck  by  its  extreme  meagreness,  and  were 
little  prepared  for  tfae  concluding  remark  they  quote  from  Mr. 
Glashier's  report,  that  "were  the  meteorology  of  our  towns  care- 
fully ascertained  and  collated  with  that  of  the  metropolis,  and 
both  together  with  that  of  the  country  generally,  of  which  last 
X  have  a  foundation  of  many  yeara'  continaons  observations, 
that  in  a  short  time  we  sbonld  be  in  a  condition  to  elaborate  a 
clear  insight  into  the  meteorological  causes  of  cholera,  influenza, 
and  many  phases  of  disease  which  now  burst  upon  us  with  the 
suddenneas  and  devastating  power  of  a  Divine  and  wrathful 
visitation."  The  problem  which  Mr.  Gloshier  speaks  thus 
confidently  of  solving  is  one  that  has  baffled  the  human  intel- 
lect from  the  earliest  ages,  and  tbe  reason  that  almost  no 
progress  has  been  made  towards  its'  solulJon  is  that  the  causes 
which  produce  almost  every  one  phenomenon  are  many  and 
mixed,  not  reducible  to  simple  calculable  elements.  It  might 
be  possible  to  determine  the  effect  of  heat,  or  of  electricity,  or 
of  moisture,  if  each  could  be  Isolated;  but  when  they  are  not 
only  constantly  reacting  on  one  another,  but  are  all  diffused 
tbroagh  an  ocean  of  air  in  a  state  of  constant  motion,  and 
when,  in  addition  to  the  complexity  of  the  agencies  in  per- 
petual operation,  varying  only  in  degree,  we  reflect  that  tlie 
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thing  acted  on,  the  human  organism,  ia  also  itself  in  a  state 
of  as  ceaseless  a  course  of  rapid  changes,  and  that  these  atmos- 
pheric influences  are  only  one  of  many  groups  of  causes  which 
modify  its  natuie  and  render  it  liable,  or  the  reverae,  to  morbid 
actios,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceiTe  the  groaods  of  the 
confidence  here  expressed,  and  feel  inclined  rather  to  regard  it 
as  a  rhetorical  Bourish,  not  to  be  literally  interpreted.  Tbis  is 
the  more  charitable  interpretation,  for  the  concluding  clause 
CQcpresses  the  astonishing  declaration  that  the  Divine  cbaraotet 
ascribed  to  the  operation  is  due  to  our  ignorance  of  its  laws, 
a  proposition,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  necessarily  implying  a 
deification  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  the  substitution  of  an 
abstract  conception  for  a  Supreme  Being. 

Failing  to  lay  bold  of  the  evil  in  the  air,  our  philosophers 
applied  themselves  to  an  ezaminatioD  of  the  water,  and  we  must 
all  remember  what  a  flouriah  of  trumpets  there  was  some  time 
ago  in  the  Timei  and  other  organs  of  popular  delusion  when 
Uie  microscopiBts  detected  the  imp  of  mischief  in  the  form  of 
vibriones  swarming  both  in  the  water  imbibed  and  in  the 
choleraic  diacharges  firom  the  bowels.  The  discovery  is  thus 
quietly  let  down  by  the  committee :— ?'  With  respect  to  tha 
living  animal  and  vegetable  forms  traced  by  Dr.  Haaeall 
through  the  whole  series  of  waters,  there  seems  no  evidence 
that  they,  by  their  own  action  on  the  human  body,  could  he 
productive  of  choleraic  symptoms."  At  the  same  time  there  ia 
ample  evidence  to  prove  that  one  of  the  moBt  favourable  con- 
ditions for  encouraging  the  disease  is  the  employment  of  water, 
contaminated  with  the  filthy  impurities  of  London,  for  domestic 
purposes.  And  if  the  fabuloue  importance  once  ascribed  to 
this  lead  to  an  improved  supply,  it  may  find  a  place  in  history 
beside  that  other  foble,  which  relates  how  a  father  told  bis  sons 
that  if  they  trenched  the  land  be  left  them  they  would  discover 
a  treasure.  They  did  so,  and  found,  not  gold,  but  improved 
fertility— that  was  the  treasure  their  provident,  but  apparently 
lazy,  progenitor  contemplated. 

There  is  no  question  agitated  by  the  committee  of  greater 
importance,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  than  the  connexion, 
if  any,  between  cholera  and  diarrbcea,  and  there  is  none  left  in 
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s  more  tmsatisfaotory  oonditioQ.  At  page  6S  tbtt  qaeadoti  is 
tiius  put  and  anaweied : — "  Wlien  diarrhoea  and  cholera  prevail 
together  epidemically,  are  they  (with  difference  of  degree)  the 
same  disease  ?  This  question  most  now  doubtless  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative."  And  yet  at  p^e  59  vre  read: — "Does 
cholera  begin  as  a  morbid  process  of  the  gastro-intestinal  muooos 
membrane,  or  is  this  state  preceded  by  some  state  of  general 
poisoning,  which  reqaires  the  gastro-intestinal  membrane  to  act 
as  an  emunctuary  ?"  Of  course,  if  cholera  be  only  an  iatense 
diarrhoea,  as  is  positively  asserted  in  the  passage  above,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  begin  in  the  intestines.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  instead  of  answering  this  simply  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  reply  is  : — "  The  flux  from  the  gastro-inteslJnal 
mucous  membrane  is  doubtless  the  first  of  the  more  obvious 
phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  may  perhaps  he,  in  every  sense, 
its  beginning ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  it  may  be  that  the  cause 
of  cholera  affects  primarily  some  other  part  of  the  economy,  aa 
the  blood  or  the  nervous  system,  and  acts  only  through  them 
npon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  and 
it  may  be  that  the  affection  of  this  membrane  is  essentially  the 
process  by  which  some  poison  is  eliminated  from  the  body." 
Now,  if  cholera  be  diarrhoea,  and  if  this  diarrhcea  be  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  poison  from  the  body,  it  follows,  as  an  unavoidable 
inference,  that  so  far  from  our  efforts  being  directed  to  check 
this  escape  of  poison  by  its  natural  outlet,  we  should  employ  all 
means  in  our  power  to  promote  its  exit;  and  yet  we  are  told, 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  that  if  we  can  only  stop  the  initiatory 
diarrhoea  we  shall .  prevent  the  cholera !  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  absolute  contradiction  ?  Diarrhoea  in  an  ex- 
aggerated form  is  cholera ;  and  is  also  a  highly  salutary  critical 
discharge !  But  this  beneficial  discharge  must  be  arrested  the 
moment  it  is  discovered,  for,  like  other  allopathic  remedies,  it 
is  very  apt  to  kill  the  patient !  Can  we  imagine  a  more  hitter 
satire  on  the  old  school  ?  Here  we  have  a  revival  of  the  most 
mischievous  doctrines  of  the  old  pathologists.  Every  practi- 
tioner is  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  making  his  own  decision 
whether  tbe  diarrhcea  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  useful  or  injurious, 
and  in  the  imminence  of  a  deadly  plague  he  is  told  it  is  a  toas 
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up  whether  he  will  be  assisting  io  curing  or  killing  the  patient, 
as  he  adopts  the  one  or  the  other  view  of  the  question. 
And  this  is  the  practical  result  attained  by  our  scientific  com- 
mittee, who  are  so  overwhelmed  with  scrupulosity  of  conscience 
that  they  will  not  admit  a  numerical  statement  of  facts,  attested 
by  their  own  witness,  of  the  results  obtained  by  homoeopathic 
treatment,  because  by  so  doing  "  tliey  would  give  an  unjusti- 
fiable sanction  to  an  empirical  practice,  alike  opposed  to  the 
maintenance  of  truth  and  to  the  progress  of  science." ! ! ! 

Fortunately  for  the  profession  at  large,  their  deeds  are  not 
so  bad  as  we  should  expect  from  their  creed.  There  is  so  little 
difference  in  the  average  mortality  of  their  various  modes  of 
treatment,  that  it  is  plain,  if  they  did  not  do  any  good  they  did 
not  do  much  harm,  and  they  have  the  comforting  assurance  of 
their  scrupulous  and  conecieutions  president  that,  "  as  to  the 
advanced  stages  of  cholera,  nearly  all  resources  of  medicine 
seemed  nearly  equally  powerless  for  good :  that  practiljoners 
summoned  to  the  relief  of  this  dreadful  disease  [what  an  apt 
expression,  allopathy  relieving  cholera  when  nature  and  the 
patient  were  too  strong  for  it !]  conld  scarcely  decide  between 
any  two  lines  of  treatment,  except  for  en  occasional  certainty 
that  one  of  them  would  positively  harm."  Harm  the  assault  of 
the  cholera  or  the  resistance  of  the  patient  7 

This  then  is  the  ex-cathedra  deliverance  of  out  national 
teachers  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  in  reply  to  a  requisition 
of  the  State,  that  "  they  should  determine  the  beat  mode  of 
meeting  this  formidable  epidemic." 

To  ns  it  has  always  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  surprising 
confusion  of  ideas  that  the  question  of  whether  diarrhcea  or 
cholera  were  identical  should  have  ever  been  mooted.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  two  diseases  more  radically  dissimilar,  and  we  feel 
confident,  that  if  instead  of  limiting  the  Investigation  of  the 
cholera  to  the  appearances  it  assumed  In  London,  the  committee 
were  to  collect  a  Aill  history  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  disease 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  globe,  where  it  has  been  most  deadly, 
this  notion  of  its  connection  with  diarrhoea  would  vanish  with- 
out a  refutation  being  required.  As  this,  however  is  too  much 
to  expect,  we  shall  state  shortly  why  we  disbelieve  that  cholera 
and  diarrhoea  are  identical. 
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Wq  disbelieve  it  because  diBTrh(Ba  and  cholera  ftre  wholly 
unlike  in  their  origin,  their  coarse,  and  their  terminatioD. 
Diarrb<ea  is  a  flux  from  the  howels  produced  by  a  thousand 
different  oauses,  by  aoripe  fruit,  by  neutral  salts,  by  purga* 
tive  medicines,  by  damp  weather,  &o.,  common  in  all  ages,  in 
all  latitudes,  presenting  no  one  special  peculiarity,  except  the 
simple  fact  of  on  excessive  discharge  firom  the  intestines.  Its 
course  is  like  its  origin,  of  most  uncertaia  duration,  from  hours 
to  weeks,  or  even  years,  and  its  termination  equally  accidental, 
ending  in  complete  or  partial  recovery,  or  going  on  to  death  by 
simple  exhaustion.  And  what  is  cholera  ?  A  disease  produced 
by  no  known  substance,  by  no  amount  of  exposure  to  cold  or 
damp,  always  and  invariably  by  some  hitherto  unexplained  mor- 
bific influence  in  the  atmoaphere;  a  disease  always  sudden  in  its 
invasion,  invariably  attended  with  the  most  chaiacteristio  pecu- 
liarities, of  which  perhaps  the  most  striking  -  is  the  entire 
ahsenoe  of  all  symptoms  in  its  moat  intense  degree;  a  disease 
confined  to  certain  limited  ranges  of  locality  at  one  time,  and 
altogether  unknown  in  Europe  thirty  years  agoj  a  disease  rapid 
in  its  course,  never  chronic,  always  ending  in  a  few  days,  either 
in  death,  fever,  or  recovery.  That  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
and  locality  which  favours  the  development  of  cholera  is  also  in 
this  country  favourable  to  diarrhcea  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  find  that  diarrhcea  is  caused  by  bo  biany  causes,  and 
that  this  epidemic  should  settle  by  choice  upon  eveiy  diarrhcea 
establishment  is  most  natural,  but  we  might  as  well  identify 
cholera  and  poverty  as  cholera  and  diarrhosa,  for  every  point  of 
similarity  between  the  two  former  is  equally  true  of  the  latter. 
As  to  the  question  of  whether  diarrhcea  always  precedes  cholera 
or  not,  we  do  not  think  it  is  of  so  very  great  importance  as  most 
writers  affirm.  The  presence  of  diarrhcea  undoubtedly  shows  a 
predisposition  to  the  action  of  cholera  poison,  but  whether  the 
removal  of  the  diarrhcea  prevents  the  attack  of  cholera  ia  a  very 
different  queetiou.  For  it  is  not  the  diarrhcea  which  is  danger- 
ous, but  the  cooditjone  which  engender  this  diarrhcea,  and  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  operate,  we  greatly  doubt  if  the  stop- 
ping of  the  intestinal  discharge  gives  real  security  against  the 
plague. 
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That  the  amouot  of  diaoharge  from  the  bowels  holds  a  direct 
proportion  to  the  intensity  and  danger  of  cholera  is  atterly  false. 
By  the  consent  of  all  obserrers,  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases 
present  this  feature  in  the  lowest  degree.  But,  observes  our 
cominittee,  possibly  the  discharge  may  take  place  into,  but  not 
ont  of  the  bowels,  like  internal  uterine  hemorrhage.  Supposing 
a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  sphincter  aui — supposing  a  vast 
effusion  into  the  bowels,  supporang,  suppoBing,  &c.  Was  Uie 
.committee  appointed  for  scientific  investigation,  or  for  iraming 
conjectures  ?  We  meet  no  end  of  suspicions,  they  suspect  this 
and  they  suspect  that — or  in  the  phraseology  of  some  of  our 
American  friends,  they  are  always  expecting.  Perhaps  this  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  an  expecting  committee  is  the  true  exponent 
of  a  "  M^decine  expectante."  To  us  who  are  of  another  school 
it  seems  that,  before  assigning  this  cause  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  external  dischai^,  it  would  have  been  right  to  have 
ascertaiued  its  existeooe,  and  to  have  put  the  question  :  in  cases 
where  no  such  discharge  took  place  was  there  observed  any 
fulness  of  the  bowels,  or  any  indication  of  such  a  complete 
closure  of  the  anus  as  would  account  for  ita  absence  ?  We 
have  positive  facts  to  show  this  was  not  the  case,  for  although  in 
such  cases  the  discharge  was  small,  it  was  not  absent,  and  the 
entire  collapBe  that  attended  them  made  any  such  spasmodic 
action  impossible.  Moreover,  in  the  numerous  dissections  of 
these  cases,  in  no  one  instance  were  the  bowels  found  fall  of 
fluid.  So  much  for  the  only  hypothesis  by  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  committee  can  account  for  the  notorious  observation  so 
entirely  destructive  of  their  theory  of  the  disease  being  an  intense 
diarrhcea,  that  in  its  most  intense  and  characteristic  form  there 
was  no  dianhoea  at  all ! 

The  explanation  of  the  numerous,  extraordinary,  and  in  some 
respects  contradictory  symptoms  of  cholera  now  generally 
adopted  abroad,  and  which  seems  at  all  adequate  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  is,  that  the  specific  poison  acts  primarily  on 
the  nervous  system,  probably  directly  on  the  ganglionic  portion 
of  it,  but  involving  also  at  the  outset  the  respiratory  nerves. 
Hence  the  sense  of  death  so  characteristic  of  the  disease;  hence 
the  oppression  of  the  heart  compelling  the  sufferer  to  exclaim 
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oh  my  heart !  hence  the  oppression  at  the  cheet  and  the  bellow 
whispering  voice.  This  18  worthy  of  special  attention,  for  it  is 
never  observed  esoept  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  branobes  of 
the  pnenmogastrio  nerve  whioh  supply  the  vocal  apparatus;  and 
Romberg  obBervee  that  he  has  frequently  met  with  instances  of 
this  aphonic  condition  in  cholera  temporarily  suspended  by  a 
strong  emotion;  proving  it  to  be  a  true  imperfect  palsy  of  those 
nerves.  Was  such  a  symptom  ever  observed  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  all  the  varieties  of  diarrhtea  ?  This  palsy  of  the  res- 
piratory nerves  leads  as  a  direct  result  to  the  imperieot  regenera- 
tion of  {h.e  blood.  There  is  no  true  respiration ;  the  air  returns 
from  the  langB  ae  cold  as  it  entered,  and  chills  the  hand  held 
over  the  patient's  mouth.  The  blood  passes  through  the  pul- 
monary capillaries  as  through  tubes  of  glass,  altogether 
unchanged,  and  instead  of  being  reborn  there  ae  it  should,  it 
dies,  and  as  a  dead  fluid  flows  through  the  frame,  separating 
with  its  chemical  oonstiiuents  as  if  it  were  withdrawn  from  the 
body.  What  can  we  expeot  irom  this  dead  blood  ?  certainly 
no  secretions.  Hence  the  suppression  of  the  urine,  and  of  the 
bile,  and  of  all  faecal  matter,  and  hence  too  as  a  dead  fluid  it 
permeates  the  surfaces,  both  internal  and  external,  in  the  for- 
mer in  profuse  watery  discbargee  from  the  bowels,  in  the  latter 
as  cold  perspiration  from  the  pasty  skin.  In  the  worst  coses 
even,  the  blood  globules  are  broken  up,  and  then  we  find  coloured 
sanguineous  discharges  from  the  bowels,  erroneously  looked  upon 
as  dysenteric,  bat  wholly  differeut,  and  the  most  fatal  of  all 
appearances  as  indicating  the  greatest  decompoeitioa  of  the 
blood.  And  this  dead  blood  we  heheve  aleo  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  cramps  and  the  pains,  by  acting  as  an  irritant  poison  on  the 
nerves  of  motion  and  sensation.  For  the  severity  of  the  cramps 
is  another  index  of  the  intensity  of  the  attack.  No  wonder 
that  the  physician's  ait  should  so  often  prove  unavailing  in  deal- 
ing with  so  frightful,  intense  and  rapid  a  poison,  one  more  rapid 
and  more  intense  then  the  venom  of  the  most  poisonous  reptile  I 
But  how  wonderful  it  ie  that  we  should  have  a  remedy  at  all  for 
the  first  stage  of  this  terrible  disease,  and  how  marvellous  that 
Hahnemann  should  have  recognized  at  one  glance  tbe  real 
nature  of  the  malady,  and  directed  us  with  confidence  to  tbe 
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only  remedy  .'  And  this  too  withoat  having  ever  seen  a  single 
case  of  the  diaea&e,  which  he  so  thoroughly  appreciated.  What 
a  contrast  do  his  clear  words  of  aasarance  and  promise  present 
to  the  cooAiised  mutteringa  of  the  preaeot  leaders  of  the  medical 
hosts  in  the  vlldemess  of  doubt  And  yet  we  are  told  by  a 
writer  in  the  Medical  Times,  who  has  of  late  been  exercising 
his  ingennity  in  making  mountains  out  of  mole  hills,  that 
Hahnemann  was  all  wrong  in  this,  that  Camphor  is  not  homceo- 
patbic  to  cholera.  If  our  modest  teacher  wishes  to  see  bis 
likeness  in  political  life,  we  advise  bimto  study  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  a  certain  very  pugnacious  advocate  of  peace,  who 
after  explaining  that  he  oonsideres  the  present  war  to  be  an  in- 
famous outrage  against  humanity,  a  sin  and  a  crime  in  its  origin 
and  in  its  continuance,  instead  of  insisting  on  its  being  given 
up,  treats  his  audience  to  bis  views  of  the  most  effectual  way  of 
carrying  on  this  SagranC  wickedness.  Thus  our  hostile  instructor, 
after  proving  that  homceopatby  is  nonsense,  objects  to  us  for 
not  being  consequential  in  our  nonsensical  coarse  of  action. 
With  all  dne  deference  to  our  anonymous  adviser,  we  shall  pre- 
ier  to  leave  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  bands  of  those  who 
believe  in  its  justice,  to  making  it  over  to  the  direction  of  a 
quaker  meeting,  and  we  shall  also  continue  to  practise  homoeo- 
pathy as  recommended  by  Hahnemann,  rather  than  follow  the 
advice  of  one  who  sees  only  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  rejects  with 
the  utmost  contempt  the  aid  of  those  who  seek  to  prove  to  him 
that  the  lion  be  so  dreads  is  nothing  but  an  ass  in  the  royal 
robe,  and  if  he  will  only  bestride  the  patient  beast  and  cndgel 
its  ribs,  it  will  beat  him  safely  out  of  his  present  "  &x "  in  the 
colnmns  of  our  contemporary. 

All  that  now  remains  for  us  to  do  is  to  glance  at  the  results 
of  the  different  methods  of  treatment  whiob  oooupy  a  separate 
report  A  more  complete  burlesque  npon  the  so  called  nume- 
rical method  of  arriving  at  positive  data  in  medicine,  it  has 
never  been  our  lot  to  meet  with.  After  the  committee  has  told 
tis  that  "  that  the  choleraic  pestilence  varies  in  the  severity  of 
the  individual  attacks  from  the  degree  of  a  trifling  indisposition 
to  that  of  a  most  deadly  and  intractable  disease ;  that  in  one 
form  it  is  fatal  to  d,  in  another  to  669  in  every  1000,  and  that, 
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therefore,  any  alleged  8peci£o  requires  that  ita  effects  should  be 
ioTestigated  with  the  greatest  oare."  What  do  we  &nd  ?  A 
.  eeries  of  tables  giving  the  bare  nnmbers  of  oases  treated  with 
variouB  drugs  without  the  slightest  speoifioatioii  of  the  character 
of  the  individual  cases  so  treated,  without  the  date  of  the  period 
of  the  experiment,  and  without  the  dose  of  the  remedy.  Thus 
we  have  twelve  casea  treated  with  Calomel  in  small  doses,  but 
what  a  small  dose  is  we  ere  not  told,  giving  68  per  cent,  of 
deathe  in  collapse  casee;  but  then  we  are  informed  that  only  in 
five  out  of  the  twelve  so  tabnlated  was  Calomel  given  alone,  in 
all  the  others  it  was  combined  either  with  Opium  or  with  Salines 
— (what  are  Salines?)— or  with  emetics,  or  with  some  other  reme- 
dial or  destructive  agent,  and  yet  they  are  to  serve  as  the  results 
of  Calomel  treatment !  Then  we  have  Calomel  given  in  lai^i 
doses,  but  how  much  larger  we  are  not  told,  and  the  result  is 
highly  reassnring,  for  out  of  eight  cases  there  were  eight  deaths. 
Indeed,  the  only  conceivable  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  show  what 
we  must  avoid,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  all  our  patients,  and 
the  only  sagacious  remark  we  find  is  the  following,  made  in 
reference  to  the  Calomel  and  Opium  treatment  as  possibly  pro- 
ductive of  fever.  "  In  examining  the  remarkable  proportion  of 
oonseoutive  fever  in  Scotland,  it  appears  that  in  one  district, 
Ffusley,  103  cases  of  consecutive  fever  have  occurred  in  110 
cases  of  cholera ;  60  of  these  only  had  collapse ;  60  cases  of 
cholera,  therefore,  went  into  consecutive  fever  without  having 
had  collapse.  In  all  these  cases  Calomel  and  Opium  were  used 
as  the  prominent  treatment  in  the  previous  stages.  There  is  no 
evidence  ia  the  returns  on  this  most  interesting  topio,  whether 
the  Opium  was  given  in  any  unusually  large  doses.  Fever  is 
reported  to  have  been  prevalent  in  Paisley  during  the  outbreak 
of  cholera :  but  allowing  certain  weight  to  this  latter  cause  for 
the  large  number  of  cases  which  passed  from  cholera  into  con- 
secutive fever,  it  is  still  a  gueation,  as  they  were  all  treated  with 
Calomel  and  Opium,  whether  the  Opium  was  given  in  large 
doses.  In  the  latter  case,  the  result  would  seem  to  correspond 
with  the  large  proportion  of  cases  of  oonsecutiye  fever  in  the 
metropolitan  hospitals,  in  which  the  use  of  Opium  combined 
with  chalk  appears  to  bavs  been  attended  with  like  results." 
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The  meaning  of  this  stript  of  verbiage  is  that  Opium  tends  to 
prodnce  consecutive  fever.  This  inference  of  the  committee  is 
one  ne  arrived  at  long  ago,  from  observing  the  very  small  pro- 
portion of  cholera  oases  treated  homceopathicaily  in  Edinbuigh 
which  passed  into  consecutive  fever,  in  comparison  to  the  large 
number  with  such  a  termination  in  casra  treated  .according  to 
the  directions  of  the  Soard  of  Health,  then  called  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  which  advised  "  tieetity  grains  of  opiate  confec- 
tion, for  example,  repeated  every-  hour  until  the  relaxation  of 
the  bowels  ceased." 

We  are  disappointed  at  not  finding  mors  details  of  the  effect 
of  the  Saline  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Stevens.  More 
fatal  than  1 00  per  cent,  it  could  not  be,  and  although  we  may 
suspect  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  veteran  pathologist  has 
misled  his  judgment  and  induced  him  to  over-oolour  the  success 
of  this  mode  of  treatment,  yet,  making  all  such  allowance,  we 
cannot  but  wish  to  see  a  fair  and  extensive  trial  given  to  the 
use  of  the  Salts  he  advises  in  cases  of  pronounced  collapse, 
where  oU  our  efforts  are  so  often  nnaveiling. 

And  we  feel  curions  to  know  what  was  the  result  in  Sweden 
of  the  following  directions  issued  by  the  Board  of  Health  of 
that  country,  and  which  seem  to  be  certainly  less  dangerous 
than  the  Opium  and  brandy  treatment  patronised  by  the  pre- 
decessors of  tbo  present  committee. 

"  General  directions  for  the  treatment  of  cholera  founded  on 
tbe,experience  of  later  times. 

"  When  an  indisposition  that  gives  warning  of  the  new  disease 
shows  itself  by  weakness,  giddiness,  heaviness  of  the  head,  loss 
of  appetite,  swelling,  or  distention  of  the  abdomen,  nausea,  and 
frequent  diorrhcea,  the  patient  ought  without  delay  to  place 
himself  in  a  warm  and  soft  bed,  and  cover  himself  well.  He 
ought  then  immediately  to  take  from  two  to  three  at  the  most 
four  drops  of  the  spirit  of  camphor  diffused  in  a  teaspoooful  of 
BDgared  water,  or  on  a  bit  of  sugar,  ever^  five  minutes.  If  after 
a  few  doses  the  patient  falls  into  a  perspiration,  or  if  in  this  way 
the  symptoms  become  milder,  the  doses  are  to  be  token  at  longer 
intervals.  If  the  symptoms  become  worse,  or  the  drops  be 
rejected  as  soon  as  taken,  they  must  be  given  more  frequently. 
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If  within  two  houTS  no  important  improvement  takes  plnoe,  and 
the  veil  known  symptoms  of  true  cholera  appear,  then  melt 
three  good  table  apoonsAil  of  common  salt  in  a  quart  of  warm 
water,  and  let  the  half  of  this  be  taken  immediately  till  vomiting 
take  place.  After  the  stomach  ia  emptied,  a  lai^e  mnstard  or 
horeerndish  poultice  is  to  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  atomacb. 
This  should  be  kept  there  till  there  arises  a  strong  perspiration, 
and  then  a  moderate  teaspoonful  of  the  carbonate  of  aoda  and  a 
good  tahlespoonfiil  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water  is  to  be 
given  in  a  state  of  effervesffenoe  every  twenty  minutes.  After 
three  or  four  doses  of  the  above  effervescing  medicines,  whether 
the  tendency  to  vomiting  be  diminished  or  not,  there  must  be 
given  regularly  each  half  hoar,  a  Stevens'  Saline  Powder,  in  two 
or  three  tablespooofuis  of  beef  tea  or  oatmeal  gruel.  One  of 
these  powders  is  to  be  given  every  half  hour,  until  the  cholera 
symptoms  have  wholly  and  entirely  disappeared,  and  even  then 
the  Saline  powders  are  to  be  gradually  discontinued,  with  more 
and  more  increased  intervals." 

After  some  judicious  observations  about  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  patient,  the  document  concludes  with  tbe  signatures 
of  P.  V.  Afzelius,  L.  Hwasser,  C.  H.  Berostmnd,  H.  W.  Ro- 
mansson,  G.  C.  Schultz,  and  P.  /,  Liedheck. 

What  were  the  results  in  Sweden  of  this  plan  of  treating 
cholera  ?     Perhaps  our  friend  Dr.  Liedbeck  will  inform  us. 


Etude  clinique  de  TEmploi  el  det  effets  du  Sain  <£Air  Com- 
primi  danfi  le  traitement  de  diverges  maladies  selon  lea 
procid^B  de  M.  Emile  Tabari6 ;  par  M.  E.  Bertin,  Paris, 
1856. 

"  Homceopathists,  bydropathists,  mesmerists,  and  other 
quacks,"  is  a  phrase,  a  maniere  de  parler  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  tbe  current  literature  of  the  dominant  medical  school.  The 
principle  on  which  the  able  editor  of  tbe  Lancet  or  Medical 
Times  proceeds  in  order  to  detect  quackery  of  all  sorts,  is  as 
simple  as  it  could  well  be.  Given  a  new  mode  of  treatment — 
docs  it  consist  in  large  doses  of  powerful  drugs,  does  it  tap  the 
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vital  fluid,  does  it  fiet  or  bam  the  skin,  does  it  excite  some 
organ  to  tmnatiiTal  eecretioD — it  is  an  ingenious  method,  based 
on  scientific  principles,  deserving  of  attention,  calculated  to  do 
much  good,  recommends  itself  by  its  simplicity  and  efficacy,  &o. 
&c.  Does  it  dispense  with  strong  drugs,  does  it  retain  all  the 
blood  in  the  reins,  does  it  leave  the  skin  intact,  does  it  re&ain 
f^om  overexciting  any  secreting  organ — itis  quackery, degrading 
to  the  practitioner  and  pernicious  to  the  patient,  a  mere  device  to 
pick  the  pockets  of  credulous  fools,  its  originator  is  a  knave  or  a 
fool,  or  both,  and  unworthy  to  associate  with  any  honest  medical 
man.  The  able  editor  will  probably  not  deign  to  notice  its  exist- 
enoe,  or  if  he  does,  it  will  be  under  some  such  captivating  heading 
as  this,  "  New  System  ofQuacheryi'  which  is  so  well  calculated 
to  secure  for  it  the  impartial  judgment  of  his  readers. 

We  homceopathists  have  a  different  way  of  proceeding  in  the 
case  of  medical  novelties.  We  adopt  a  less  slashing  style  uf 
criticism  than  onr  allopathic  colleagues.  We  endeavour  to 
examine  impartially  the  novelty  presented  to  us,  to  lay  before  our 
readers  an  accurate  account  of  it,  and  to  discover  if  it  contain 
anytfaing  of  value  to  practical  medicine. 

Xow,  this  stylo  ,of  criticism  may  strike  many  as  being  feeble 
in  comparison  with  tlje  vigorous  treatment  of  such  matters  by 
our  allopathic  contemporaries,  and  to  many  it  may  be  rather  a 
boie  than  otherwise  to  be  plagued  with  the  examination  of  new 
modes  of  treating  disease.  The  art  of  curing  is  confessedly  far 
from  perfect,  and  we  its  professors,  among  our  other  professions, 
profess  to  be  delighted  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  plan  |;bat  may 
enable  us  to  cure  our  patients  tulius,  ciiius  et  jucundius;  still 
we  jog  on  so  pleasantly  in  the  old  routine,  which  it  would  be 
such  a  nuisance  to  alter,  our  patients  are  pleased,  and  are  not 
BO  unreasonable  as  to  expect  us  to  cure  everything,  novelties 
in  medicine  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  valueless;  that  we 
render  a  much  more  willing  ear  to  him  who  will  flatter  us  by 
telling  us  oar  old  ways  are  perfect,  and  who  vdll  say  of  the  new 
plan,  "it  is  naught,"  than  to  him  who  by  commending  the 
novelty,  would  seem  to  derogate  from  the  infallibility  of  our 
present  system.  Homceopatby  is  a  standing  protest  against  the 
perfection  of  former  systems  of  medicine,  and  homceopathists 
should  naturally  be  disposed  to  accord  the  same  fair  play  to 
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otber  modes  of  treatment  vhich  they  seek  to  obtain  for  their 
owQ.  Heace  they  ought  to  be  villiog  and  ready  to  examine 
oarefiilly  allplansible  medical  novelties.  To  r^ect  them  scorn- 
faliy,  as  is  generally  done  by  the  partisaQe  of  traditional  medi- 
cine, would  be  to  belie  the  sincerity  of  their  ovn  appeals  for  the 
impartial  inveatigation  of  tbeii  own  Byetem.  This  liberality  to- 
wards other  methods  of  cnre,  which  we  flatter  onrselves  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  displaying,  bnt  which  is  so  onwonted  among 
allopathic  medical  joomalists,  has  exposed  ns  to  the  charge  of 
forming  a  league  with  all  sorts  of  quackery — qnackory  being  in 
the  judgment  of  our  opponents,  as  we  have  before  said,  every 
medical  novelty  that  foregoes  the  use  of  powerful  drugs. 

We  are  inclined  to  take  this  charge  as  a  high  compliment. 
It  shows  that  we  foUow  the  maxim  of  proving  all  things,  and 
we  flatter  ourselves  we  have  succeeded  in  holding  &8t  that 
which  is  good.  Thus  we  have  proved  hydropathy,  mesmerism, 
kinesipathy,  metallotherapy,  bemospaay,  and  other  methods  of 
treatment,  and  have  found  some  good  in  all  of  them,  though, 
probably,  not  tbe  same  amount  of  good  as  their  respective  par- 
tisans cleum  for  them.  Now,  as  all  these  methods  of  cnre  are 
indiscriminately  held  to  be  quackery  by  our  old-school  oppo- 
nents, and  as  homoeopathy  is  held  by  them  to  be  the  climax 
and  neplus  ultra  of  quackery,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  understand 
why  our  allopathic  contemporaries  should  hnk  ns  all  together  in 
one  ftatemal  concatenation ;  and  having,  done  so,  bestow  upon 
ns  all  tbe  epithet  of  quacks.  Undeterred  by  sach  innocuous 
ebullitions  of  rigbteons  indignation  we  shall  not  hesitatate  to 
give  to  our  readers  a  fair  account  of  all  medical  novelties  that 
seem  to  us  deserving  of  notice.  The  last  of  these — if  novel 
that  can  be  called  which  is  only,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  a 
revival  of  an  ancient  bnt  forgotten  practice — is  the  new  mode 
of  treating  certain  maladies  by  means  of  compressed  air. 

The  work  before  as  gives  a  very  good  account  of  this  pracdoe, 
called  by  its  inventor,  or  rather  re-discoverer,  M.  Emile 
Tabari^,  Medico- pneumatics,  or  Atmosphery. 

The  various  efiects  on  the  animal  economy  caused  by  differ- 
ences of  atmaspheric  pressure  suggested  to  M.  TabariS  the  idea 
of  a  machine  for  subjecting  patients  at  home  to  those  variations 
of  atmospherio  pressure  which  were  only  attainable  heretofore 
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by  diBtent  joameys.  In  I83S  he  commanicated  to  the  Institute 
of  France  the  results  of  his  reflectioDs  and  experiments  in 
reference  to  this  Buhject.  This  communication  embraced  an 
extensive  series  of  ohservatione  relative  to  the  effects  of  atmos- 
pherical condensation  and  rarefaction,  generally  and  locally 
applied.  M.  Tabarid  iraa  not  singnlai  in  his  inreBtigations 
into  the  effects  of  varied  atmospberio  pressure,  for  about  the 
same  time  Dr.  Junod  was  busy  on  the  same  subject  Though 
both  these  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  studying  the  effects  of  all 
varieticB  of  atmospheric  pressure,  general  and  local,  it  is  curious 
that  Dr.  Junod  latterly  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  practice 
of  rarefied  air  locally  employed,  whilst  M.  Tabari6  devoted  him- 
self rather  to  the  employment  of  condensed  lur  generally  on 
the  whole  body.  As  it  is  with  this  latter  procedure  we  shall 
chiefly  occupy  ourselves  on  the  present  occasion,  we  shall  now 
give  a  description  of  the  apparatus  for  the  employment  of  the 
compressed  air  bath,  and  describe  the  effects,  physiological  and 
therapeutical. 

The  apparatus  for  administering  the  lur  bath  connsts  of  a 
small  circular  apartment,  capable  of  conveniently  holding  two 
persons.  There  are  a  door  and  three  circular  double  windows, 
perfectly  air  tight.  The  air  is  forced  into  this  chamber  from 
below,  by  means  -of  a  steam  pump.  As  it  was  found 
injurious  to  increase  the  atmosphoric  pressure  rapidly  (the 
disagreeable  effects  of  which  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  de- 
scended in  a  diving-bell),  tbe  air  is  forced  in  very  slowly. 
The  apparatus  is  so  contrived  that  the  ur  is  constantly  renewed 
in  the  chamber,  and  the  temperature  is  regulated  at  will.  A 
perfect  stillness  and  absence  of  noise  is  secured,  so  that  the 
patient  shall  not  he  disturbed  if  disposed  to  sleep.  The  pressure 
is  diminished  in  the  same  gradual  manner  as  it  was  increased. 
The  hath  usually  lasta  two  hours ;  the  first  half-hour  is  spent 
in  raising  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  firem  thirty  to  thirty-two 
centimetres  (of  tbe  column  of  mercury)  above  that  of  tbe  ordi- 
nary air.  The  patient  remains  for  an  hour  exposed  to  this 
degree  of  pressure,  and  tbe  last  half-hour  is  Occupied  in  slowly 
reducing  tbe  pressure  until  it  attains  the  natural  degree. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  physiological  effects  of  the 
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oompreased  ur  bath,  we  may  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  dispute 
as  to  vho  ia  entitled  to  be  considered  the  originator  of  the 
treatment  of  diseases  by  inoreaaed  and  diminiafaed  atmoapberio 
piessure.  Dr.  Junod  disputes  vitb  M.  Tabari6  for  this  bonour, 
and  Dr.  Fravaz  sets  up  a  special  claim  for  his  own  merit  in  tbe 
discoTery.  The  local  use  of  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  has 
been  employed  from  tbe  earliest  times,  long  before  its  nature  was 
understood.  Dry-cupping  dates  in  traditioaal  medicine  from 
tbe  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  hoe  been  known  to  many  savage 
tribes  from  time 'immemorial.  But  the  ancient  knowledge  of 
tbe  employment  of  this  means  could  not  detract  from  tbe  title 
of  the  inventor  of  the  general  application  of  modified  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  as  applied  by  M.  Tabari^.  But  M.  Tabari6 
has  been  anlioipated  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  by  a  coan- 
Iryman  of  our  own,  who  described  and  possibly  employed  an 
apparatus  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  ingeDlous  Frenchman, 
allowance  of  course  being  made  for  the  superior  mechanioal  ap- 
pliances of  the  nineteenth  over  the  seventeentb  century.  Tbe 
following  extract  from  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  Walter  Beman  On 
the  Warming  and  Ventilation  of  Boutes,  will  show  how  com- 
pletely M.  Tabari6  faasj  been  forestalled  by  the  English  phy- 
sician : — 

"A  very  ingenious  adaptation  of  one  of  Mr.  Boyle's  speculations 
was  proposed  by  Dr.  Hensbaw  in  1664.  The  doctor  thought  it 
probable  that  tbe  air  altera  and  changes  the  tone  and  temper  of 
tbe  humours  of  human  bodies,  especially  on  theii  quitting  one 
clime  for  another.  But  however  salutary  the  change  of  air  may 
be  for  tbe  cure  of  any  infirmity,  it  suits  the  convenience  of  but 
few  whose  health  would  be  restored  by  tbe  removal  to  leave 
their  families  or  business.  Besides,  physicians  seldom  advise 
their  patients  to  go  abroad  until  they  have  employed  in  vain  many 
remedies  to  cure  them,  whereby  the  chance  of  recovery  is  com- 
monly lost,  and  tbe  sick  person  deprived  of  the  benefit  be  would 
otherwise  have  received  by  a  more  timely  removal  into  a  favour- 
able climate ;  whence  it  happens  that  so  noble  a  remedy  is  not 
only  neglected,  but  brought  into  disesteem,  for  want  of  more 
frequent  examples  of  its  singular  efiScacy  in  tbe  treatment  of 
many  diseases. 

"  Now,"  continues  the  doctor,  "  I  will  show  the  manner  of  a 
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contrivance,  by  wliich  any  person  may  receivo  the  benefit  of  a 
removal  to  another  climate,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  without 
removing  from  Lis  own  house  or  neglecting  any  employment 
whatever.  A  convenient  room,  of  twelve  or  fonrteen  feet  square, 
or  any  other  size,  is  to  bo  well  ceiled  and  boarded  or  paved,  that 
the  air  may  not  have  any  vent,  either  to  escape  or  to  enter, 
through  tlie  joints  or  crevices.  The  walls,  of  brick  or  stone, 
ore  to  be  well  plastered  on  the  inside,  and  the  windows  so  con- 
trived that  no  air  shall  pass  in  or  out  of  therfl  that  way;  and 
that  tliey  may  be  the  stronger  and  not  liable  to  orack,  they 
are  to  be  of  moderate  size.  The  door  likewise  is  to  be  made 
that  it  may  shut  into  its  frame  so  exactly  as,  when  closed,  to 
be  air  tight.  The  chamber  and  its  openings  being  thus  pre- 
pared, a  very  large  pair  of  organ  bellows  are  to  be  placed  in 
some  convenient  part  of  the  room  ;  their  nosel  is  to  be  exactly 
joined  to  a  copper  pipe,  whose  other  end  passes  through 
the  wall  of  the  room  and  is  furnished  with  two  valves,  one 
valve  opening  outward,  which  may  be  placed  in  water,  the  other 
valve  opening  inward,  and  both  valves  are  to  be  so  contrived 
that  either  of  them  may  be  open  or  shut  while  the  other  is  in 
action. 

"  The  bellows  being  thus  fitted,  the  door  and  windows  shut 
close,  and  the  room  throughout  made  air  tight,  it  may  be  filled 
with  what  quantity  of  condensed  air  is  desired,  or  as  much  exc 
may  be  discharged  from  the  room  as  will  bring  what  remains  to 
the  required  tenuity.  If  the  air  is  to  be  exhausted  from  the 
room  the  bellows  must  he  placed  with  their  moveable  part  up- 
wards, and  the  innermost  valve  of  the  copper  pipe  must  be  kept 
constantly  open.  But  if  the  air  is  to  be  forced  into  the 
chamber  and  condensed,  the  bellows  are  to  placed  with  the 
under  leaf  upwards,  and  the  outward  opening  valve  of  the  brass 
pipe  is  to  be  kept  open.  Working  gently  with  the  bellows  in 
this  way,  the  room  may  be  either  cliarged  with  air  or  discharged 
of  it,  and  consequently  the  air  it  contains  may  he  of  whatever 
tenuity  or  density  is  required.  That  there  may  he  no  mistake 
of  the  degree  in  which  either  effect  is  produced,  a  barometer 
is  to  be  fixed  in  the  apartment.  The  particular  application  of 
this  domicilium,  or  air  chamber,  will  depend  on  the  nature  of 
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ths  disorder  for  which  a  person  deairos  to  aso  it  A  person 
laboQiing  under  a  chronic  disease  being  placed  in  the  cham- 
ber, the  ail  is  forced  out  or  exhausted  bjr  degrees,  as  long  as 
the  patient  continues  to  feel  bis  breathing  to  be  easy,  or  at 
least  not  in  any  way  rendered  more  difficult.  He  is  now  to 
note  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  weather  glass,  which  will 
show  him  to  what  degree  he  may  attenuate  the  air  the  next 
time  he  u^s  the  domicilium  without  danger  of  cramping,  which 
sometimes  ensues  when  the  air  is  much  rarefied.  On  the  other 
band,  if  the  disease  be  acute,  then  it  is  necessary  that  the 
chamber  be  charged  with  air  of  that  degree  of  density  that  shall 
seem  conyenient,  taking  caie  that  no  difficulty  of  breathing 
ensues,  which  oftener  happens  when  inhaling  condensed  than 
attenuated  air. 

*'  The  time  of  continoing  in  the  domicilium  must  be  regu- 
lated io  each  partionlar  case  by  the  medical  attendant;  generally 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  morning  will  be  sufficient  in  chronical 
oases,  but  in  acute  diseases,  perhaps,  the  patient  may  remain  in 
the  chambci  during  the  whqle  course  of  the  disease,  and  in 
intermittent  fevers  especially  the  whole  course  of  the  paroxysms 
mnst  be  spent  in  the  domicilium,  the  air  being  rarefied  in  the 
cold  fit  and  condensed  in  the  hot  fit.  In  malign  diseases, 
where  an  amendment  of  the  insensible  perspiration  is  to  be 
desired,  the  air  is  to  be  rarefied,  not  condensed.  By  the  use  of 
the  domicilium  the  usnal  amount  of  insensible  perspiration  may 
he  doubled.  In  time  of  health  this  domicilium  is  proposed  as 
a  good  expedient  to  help  digestion,  to  promote  insensible  per- 
spiration, to  feoilitate  breathing  and  expectoration,  and  conse- 
quently of  excellent  use  for  the  prevention  of  moat  affeclions  of 
the  lungs ;  and  whatever  benefit  a  change  of  air  produces  in 
diseases  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  use  of  this 
domicile.  By  means  of  It  the  patient  may  provide  for  himself 
snch  air  as  were  not  otherwise  to  be  found  but  on  the  Peak  of 
Tenerifie,  or  some  other  very  high  mountain ;  nay,  he  may 
rarefy  the  air  to  a  fox  higher  degree,  and  make  it  sach  as  he 
conld  nowhere  find  upon  the  face  of  the  habitable  world.  It 
may  also  be  used  for  preventing  the  inconvenience  that  is  often 
experienced  from  the  sudden  change  of  air  by  a  person  trnvelling 
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into  foreign  countries,  by  reducing  the  tone  of  the  air  of  any 
c]ijQate  to  that  uf  bis  own  country.  With  the  addition  of  & 
6hair  or  bed,  hung  after  the  manner  of  a  sea-compass,  the 
domicilium  znight  also  be  employed  on  board  a  ship,  to  prevent 
ses-sicknees.  And  on  the  same  principle,  Henshaw  thought 
great  vessels  might  be  constructed  to  receive  whole  thighs  and 
arms,  and,  after  the  manner  of  cupping  glasses,  discharge  such 
humours  as  liave  seated  themselves  in  particular  parts,  beeidea 
very  fitly  supplying  the  place  of  the  strongest  ligatures. 

"  The  medical  benefits  of  the  domicilinm  must  be  left  to  be 
estimated  by  practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  but  the  novelty  of 
the  thought  and  mechanical  ingenoity  displayed  in  its  develop- 
ment is  of  a  high  order.  The  inventor,  however,  as  if  aware  of 
uncandid  objections,  modestly  requests  that  his  scheme  may 
not  be  hastily  judged,  nor  its  novelty  create  a  prejadioe 
against  it."     ' 

From  the  foregoing  quotation  it  will  be  observed  that  Dj. 
Henshaw  anticipated  both  the  air-chamber  of  M.  T^bari6  and 
the  exhausting  boots  of  Dr.  Junod. 

Dr.  Bertin  devotes  a  good  many  pages  of  his  work  to  an 
account  of  the  physiological  effects  of  the  compressed  ^r-bath. 
Sometimes  the  patient  experiences  no  peculiar  sensations  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  sojoom  in  the  bath ;  usually,  however, 
certain  phenomena  are  experienced,  slight  in  themselves  and  by 
no  means  altogether  disagreeable.  As  the  atmospheric  pressure 
increases,  a  feeling  of  pressure  is  generally  noticed  on  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  membrana  tymponi,  in  most  cases  not 
great,  but  in  some  amounting  to  actual  pain.  This  feeling  is 
generally  removed  by  making  occasional  efforts  of  deglutition,  . 
whereby  iixQ  compressed  air  is  admitted  by  the  Eustachian  tnbe 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  equilibrium  restored. 
Noises  are  often  heard  in  the  ear  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
Sometimes  it  feels  as  if  stopped  up.  When  the  compressed  air 
penetrates  into  the  tympanum  a  little  shock,  sometimes  painful, 
is  often  felt  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani. 
These  phenomena  ore  usually  observed  as  long  as  the  pressure 
of  the  air  is  being  increased.  They  cease  when  the  maximum 
of  pressure  is  attained  and  the  air  is  suffered  to  rem^  of  the 
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same  density.  When  tbe  pressure  is  being  reduced  an  opposite 
set  of  phenomena  are  induced.  Then  the  feeling  of  pressure 
is  felt  ou  the  internal  surface  of  the  membraDe,  the  ear  feels  foil 
and  the  hearing  is  dul)ed.  By  and  by  the  air  ia  felt  to  escape 
from  the  tympanum  by  the  Eastachian  tube,  and  the  sensation 
of  fulness  and  deafness  goes  off,  to  return  again  and' again  as 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  still  farther  diminished.  All  these 
phenomena  are  usually  only,  or  at  least  to  the  greatest  degree 
perceived  dnring  the  first  bath.  They  are  not  noticed,  or  in  a 
much  less  and  decreasing  degree  during  the  subsequent  baths. 
Of  coarse  the  symptoms  are  different  if  there  is  occladon  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.  This  condition,  bovrcTer.is  often  removed  alto- 
gether by  repeated  air  baths.  They  thus  have  sometimes  all  the 
effect  of  catheterization  of  the  Eustaobian  tube,  and  are  in  some 
cases  preferable  to  this  operation. 

Ou  the  salivary  glands  the  effect  of  the  compressed  air  ia 
sometimes  remarkable.  It  very  frequently  causes  a  large  flow  of 
saUva  into  the  mouth.  Perhaps  this  effect  may  be  of  use  in 
some  maladies.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  attended  to  with  a 
view  to  its  therapeutic  employment. 

The  efTects  of  the  compressed  air-bath  on  the  respiration  is 
scarcely  noticeable  in  the  case  of  a  person  iree  from  pulmonary 
disease.  It  is  only  by  very  careful  observation  that  he  will  be- 
come aware  that  the  frequency  of  his  respirations  is  diminished 
and  that  the  necessity  for  taking  a  deeper  breath  than  usual 
does  not  occur  so  frequently  as  under  ordinary  circumstancea. 
In  the  subjects  of  pulmonary  disease  on  the  contrary,  the  effect 
of  the  air-bath  is  very  well  marked.  In  cases  of  chronic  pneu- 
monia, of  crnde  tubercles  in  the  lungs  involving  a  considerable 
extent  of  pulmonary  tissue,  of  extensive  pulmonary  emphysema 
or  of  asthma,  after  a  few  baths  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is 
very  much  alleviated.  More  air  penetrating  into  the  lungs  at 
each  respiration,  that  agonizing  gasping  for  air  so  often  observed 
in  such  cases  is  greatly  alleviated,  and  the  patients  experience 
a  sense  of  calmness  and  repose.  The  dread  of  not  having  ur 
enough  often  felt  by  them,  even  in  lai^e  rooms,  and  which  one 
would  imagine  ought  to  increase  in  the  confined  space  of  the 
apparatus,  on  the  contrary,  subsides  gradually  as  the  pressure 
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attains  the  degree  of  16  to  18  centimetres,  and  the  greater 
the  elevatioD  of  the  atmospheric  pressiire  Dp  to  30  ocDtimetres, 
the  more  comfortable  does  the  patient  feel.  The  reatlessnesB 
and  inability  to  retain  the  same  posture  for  a  length  of  time 
experienced  by  so  many  asthmadca  go  ofT  entirely,  and  the  patient 
sits  calmly  and  breathes  slowly,  shewing  that  the  horrible  oppres- 
aioD  of  the  chest  is  no  longer  present.  Undar  these  improved 
conditions  the  patient  often  fells  into  a  tranqail  slumber  in  the 
fur-batb.  This  amelioration  is,  however,  not  always  observed 
immediately,  often  only  after  several  bathe.  Dr.  Sertin  indulf^ 
in  certain  specaktions  as  to  the  physiological  causes  of  the  ame- 
lioration produced  in  these  cases,  into  which,  however,  we  shall 
not  follow  him. 

The  effect  of  the  compressed  air  on  the  circulation,  is  generally 
to  reduce  its  rapidity.  Sometimes  the  reduction  is  only  4  or  5 
beats  per  minute,  but  it  extends  to  15,  80,  or  even  86  beats. 
This  diminution  of  the  firequoncy  of  the  pulse  is  sometimes  lost 
as  soon  as  the  patient  comes  out  of  the  bath,  but  often  it  is  of 
a  more  permanent  cbaraoter,  and  is  maintained  long  after  coming 
into  the  ordinary  atmosphere.  In  a  case  ofdouble  emphysema  the 
pulse  ordinarily  106  to  108,  fell  down  to  72  atier  the  first 
stance ;  it  continued  to  decrease  day  by  day  until  it  got  to  45 ; 
at  this  it  remained  during  the  test  of  the  treatment,  and  for 
a  long  time  thereafter  it  never  rose  above  G6.  In  some  rare 
instances,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  is  increased  by  the 
air-batb.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  Dr.  Berlin  has  been 
unable  to  discover;  he  is  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  an  idiosyn- 
oraoy  on  the  part  of  the  individual  who  manifests  it.  In  cases 
of  disease  of  the  oi^ans  of  respiration,  of  chlorosis,  and  affeo- 
tions  of  the  heart,  the  action  of  the  air-batb  is  invariably  to 
cause  a  diminution  of  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  and  a 
greater  regularity  of  the  heart's  beats. 

In  those  patients  in  whom  the  bath  lowers  the  pulse  by  12  or 
14  beats,  it  oAxn  happens  that  a  great  sense  of  weakness  is  felt, 
which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  retard  the  recovery,  if  the 
case  is  a  favourable  one  for  the  therapeutic  efifects  of  the  com- 
pressed air. 

The  effect  of  the  compressed  air  upon  the  animal  heat  varies 
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aocording  to  ciroumstancea.  The  effect  on  the  air  itaelf  of 
compression  is  to  elevate  its  temperature;  thus  the  air  in  Uie 
apparatus  is  found  to  he  a  few  degrees  higher  in  temperature 
than  that  of  the  surroundiDg  atmosphere,  unless  means  be  taken 
to  reduce  its  temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  takes  place,  the  temper- 
ature fells,  until  ir  becomes  the  same  as  the  external  air.*  Some 
patients  complain  of  a  disagreeable  amount  of  beat  vhen  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  being  augmented,  which  generally  goes 
off  before  the  pressure  baa  attained  its  maximum.  This  nncom- 
fortable  aensatioc  is  often  only  present  during  the  first  bath. 
On  the  otber  hand,  many  patients  experience  a  sensation  of  in- 
ternal coolness  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  increases,  which  in 
some  amounts  to  actual  coldness.  When  there  already  exists  a 
feeling  of  burning  and  heat  in  the  chest,  as  happens  in  many 
cases  of  catarrh  and  bronchitis,  the  bath  relieves  this  sensation 
in  a  marked  manner.  In  the  greater  number  of  persons  the 
compressed  air-bath  causes  no  sensation  of  increased  or  dimin- 
ished animal  beat ;  but  where  on  alteration  ensues  it  is  almost 
always  a  diminution  of  the  feeling  of  heat,  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  corresponding  diminution  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  and  respiration. 

The  effect  of  tbo  bath  upon  the  strength  is  to  increase  it, 
which  Br.  Bertin  ascribes  to  the  increased  powers  of  assimilation 
it  occasions.  This  augmentation  of  strength  is  espeoi^Iy  ob- 
served in  ptilmonary  patients. 

Br.  Bertin  assures  us  that  the  compressed  air-bath  has  no 
tendency  to  produce  congestions  of  any  organs,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, it  tends  to  relieve  and  remove  congestions  already  present, 
as  he  has  often  found  in  patients  affected  with  so-called  "  blood 
to  the  bead." 

*  The  natural  phenomenon  of  a  variation  in  the  tetnperatote  of  ur  hj  Btm- 
denution  and  larefiicldon  has  lately  become  the  basia  of  a  very  ^geuiotu 
patect.  The  ijiTeutor  makeB  use  of  the  rednction  of  the  temperature  by  lare- 
&ctian  to  the  production  of  ice  by  means  of  a  steam  engine.  The  ice  is  pro- 
duced hj  this  macluue  in  a  saTprisinglj  ^ort  dme,  in  great  quantity,  of  the 
iineBt  quality,  and  at  a  veiy  cheap  rate.  It  can,  moreover,  he  used  with 
porCuct  BucceHB  in  tho  hottest  cUmateB.  We  obsorve  that  a  company  has 
recently  been  formed  t«  work  the  patent 
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Tbe  fi>llowiiig  are  the  conclusions  our  aathor  draws  reepeot- 
ing  the  physiological  and  thempeutio  effects  of  the  bath. 

"  Compressed  air,  of  whatever  degree,  may  be  employed 
without  danger,  in  consequence  of  tbe  equilibrium  of  pressure 
that  is  established  over  all  parts  of  tbe  body,  exactly  as  takes 
place  in  tbe  ordinary  atmosphere. 

"  Experience  has  shewn,  that  a  pressure  very  ibuch  beyond 
what  suffices  to  produce  all  the  desired  therapeutic  effects,  does 
not  cause  any  modification  of  the  ph^omena  of  life  that  could 
derange  their  regularity. 

"  Under  tbe  infiuence  of  a  pressure  carried  to  ^/»ths  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  a  long  experience  has  shewn  to  be  the  most 
advantageous  for  general  use,  permanent  congestions  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes  in  contact  with  the  lur  tae  found 
to  yield. 

"  It  is  rational  to  suppose  that  aa  a  diminution  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  has  the  effect  of  retarding  the  return  of  venous 
blood  to  the  heart,  and  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  Biases  in  the 
capillary  system,  an  increase  of  that  pressure  ought,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  facilitate  that  return,  and  to  remove  those  con- 
gestions. 

"The  dissipation  of  such  congestions, is  not  liable  to  be 
followed  by  metastases. 

"  Respiration  in  compressed  mi,  as  it  brings  the  blood  in 
contact  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  same 
volume,  ought  to  decarbonize  a  greater  portion  of  blood  than 
occurs  under  ordinary  atmoapherio  pressure. 

"  The  phenomena  attendicg  the  circulation  in  the  bath,  shew 
its  sedative  effect  on  the  circulation,  and  prove  that  it  exerts  a 
eootfaing  action  on  the  heart,  which  lasts  beyond  the  period  of 
the  duration  of  the  bath. 

"  Under  tbe  influence  of  the  compressed  air-bath  tbe  respira- 
tion improves,  the  blood  becomes  more  fitted  for  nutrition, 
and  gets  rid  more  rapidly  of  its  effete  particles.  The  circulation 
becoming  more  calm  and  nonnal,  tbe  blood  is  conveyed  in  the 
right  proportions  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  destroying  by  its  very 
r^ularity,  all  that  is  of  an  irregular  or  pathological  character. 
At  the  same  time  the  appetite  increases,  the  digestive  functions 
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become  more  regular,  the  nntrition  ia  increased,  and  the  strength 
restored.  Congestions,  acute  and  chronic,  are  dispersed,  as  olso 
morbid  deflusions,  whether  recent  or  ancient.  The  capillary 
circulation  becomes  more  regular,  the  respiration  and  arterial 
circulation  slower.  No  alteration  is  observable  in  the  secretions, 
except  the  increase  of  saliva  above  described,  and  occasionally 
a  diminished  intensity  of  colour  in  the  urine  where  that  was 
previously  high-coloured." 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  the 
treatment  of  35  cases  of  various  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system,  acute  and  chronic  catarrhs,  pulmonary  emphysema, 
asthma,  hEcmoptysis,  and  pulmonary  pbtliisis.  In  many  of 
these  a  permanent  cure  seems  to  have  been  effected,  in  all  relief 
was  obtained,  more  or  less  parmanent  in  its  character.  The 
most  striking  cases  are  among  those  of  asthma  depending  on 
pulmonary  emphysema,  where  the  compressed  air-bath  seems  to 
exert  a  surprisingly  beneficial  action.  We  have  not  space  left 
to  give  any  of  these  cases  at  length,  nor  is  this  necessary,  for 
the  history  of  one  or  two  cases  would  not  serve  to  convince 
those  who  are  incredulous  as  to  the  possible  good  efifeots  of  the 
treatment  recommended,  and  to  those  who  are  inclined  on  phy- 
siological grounds  to  believe  that  there  may  be  some  good  in 
the  system,  it  will  suffice  to  state,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  coses  treated  seem  to  have  derived  great  benefit. 

Having  met  with  several  persons  who  have  witnessed  or 
themselves  experienced  the  good  effects  of  the  treatment,  we 
are,  we  think,  justified  in  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  fair 
and  impartial  account  of  this  or  any  other  medical  novelty  will 
be  given  in  any  of  the  allopathic  medical  joamals. 

We  do  not  of  course  pretend  to  say  that  the  system  of  com- 
pressed air,  as  used  by  Dr.  Berlin  at  Montpelier,  is  capable  of 
performing  all  that  our  author  alleges  of  it  Certain  analogies 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  might  be  of  considerable  use  in 
the  treatment  of  some  pulmonary  diseases.  Thus  we  know  how 
frequently  the  sufferings  of  asthmatical  patients  are  ameliorated 
or  aggravated  by  various  conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
how  generally  thoy  ore  better  when  the  barometer  is  high,  and 
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worse  when  it  is  low ;  what  difficulty  they  often  have  of  breathiog 
in  the  rarefied  Bttnospheie  of  mountaiaous  countries,  and  liow 
much  better  they  are  in  low  situations  aud  near  the  sea,  where 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  greatest.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
patients  affected  by  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  good  results  attending  Dr.  Bamadge's  peculiar 
mode  of  treatment  by  interrupted  expiration  through  a  small 
tube,  may  he  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  increased  pressure 
exercised  on  the  minute  bronchia]  ramifications  by  means  of  the 
air  thus  forcibly  retained  in  the  lungs.  Finally,  our  opinion 
of  the  good  effects  of  the  compressed  air-bath  is  not  derived 
solely  from  Dr.  Bertin'a  testimony.  Besides  the  allegations  of 
ibe  inventor,  M.  Tabari6,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Junod,* 
-  and  of  Dr.  Pravaz,t  the  latter  of  whom  relates  the  history  of 
several  cases  of  serious  disease  treated  by  himself  successfully 
by  means  of  the  compressed  air-bath. 


Common  Sense  versus  Homoeopathy,  by  Samdel  EiIaggs, 
M.R.C.8.,  L.A.C.,  &c.     London— Churchill.     1855. 

It  has  often  been  our  lot  to  read  stupid  tirades  against  homoeo- 
pathy, written  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  system 
they  attacked ;  but  this  pamphlet  beats  all  that  we  have  ever 
seen  for  stupidity.  From  the  title  one  would  naturally  eicpect 
the  author's  arguments  to  be  the  very  quintessence  of  eommtm 
sense,  whereas  the  reader  will  discover  only  a  caput  mortuum  of 
uncommon  nonsense.  We  could  almost  have  forgiven  Mr. 
Knaggs  had  he  given  us  any  new  and  original  nonsense,  hut 
no !  his  pamphlet  is  nothing  but  a — (rechauffe  we  were  going 
to  say,  but  that  implies  something  warm,  whereas  Mr.  Knaggs* 
hash  is  not  warmed  by  the  slightest  sparkle  of  humour  or  the 
faintest  glow  of  geniality) — repetition  of  all  the  stale  fibs,  and 
oft  refuted  objections  of  former  writers  against  homceopathy. 

Mr.  Knaggs  announces  in  his  title  page  that  he  is  the  author 
of  "  The  Plea  of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Cases,"     If  there  be  one 

*  Bechotcbea  but  lea  effbta  phTsiologiqueB  et  therapeutiqasa  da  la  oonpras- 
eioD  et  do  la  rarificatiou  de  I'air. — Anth.  gen  de  med.,  L  ix,  p.  159.     1835. 
t  Bollut  do  I'acad.  royolo  io  med.,  t  vi,  p.  224,     im}. 
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literary  crime  greater  than  another,  we  think  it  must  be  the 
republication  of  calamnies  and  aipimeats  that  have  been 
thoroughly  exposed  and  refuted,  withoat  an  allusion  even  to 
their  exposure  and  refutation.  This  crime  Mr.  Knagga  has 
committed  on  the  most  extensive  scale ;  we  triiat  he  may  be 
able  to  justify  himself  by  "  the  plea  of  insanity."  Would  it  be 
believed  that  this  "oommon-Bense"  writer  actually  repeats  as 
irrefragable  facta,  Dr.  Glover's  apocryphal  story  of  wholesale 
homceopathic  druggists  supplying  their  customers  with  plain 
8ugar-of-mi]k  globulus,  labelled  with  the  name  of  different 
medicines ;  Dr.  Simpson's  ingenious  tale  of  Professor  Hender- 
son's conversion  to  homoeopathy,  by  employing  a  box  of  glohitlea 
that  had  previously  been  used  as  a  plaything  by  Professor 
Simpson's  child,  and  well  mixed  together  by  the  infant  obste- 
trician; Dr.  Gardiner's  imaginary  description  of  Fleischmann's 
hospital,  with  its  wonderfully  salubrious  situation,  and  its  rich 
valetudinarians  for  patients,  &c.,  &c.  To  Mr.  Knaggs  and  suoh 
as  he  who  seem  to  think  themselves  sagacious  controversialists, 
when  they  only  restate  exploded  calumnies  and  oftrepeated 
arguments,  we  would  recommend  a  passage  in  Prince  Albert's 
late  speech  at  Birmingham :  "  Prejudice  keeps  stubbornly  to  its 
position,  whether  disproved  or  not,  while  science  is  an  unar- 
testable  movement  towards  the  fountain  of  truth." 


CLINICAL   RECORD. 

CASE,  BY  Charles  C.  Tocket,  M.B.,  Canterbory. 

Sarcomatous  Tumour,  reputed  Malignant. 

T.  M.,  tet.  57  years,  tall,  spare,  of  bilious  habit,  consulted  me  on 
the  14tb  of  last  October,  on  account  of  a  paioiiil  bleeding  tumour 
growing  from  and  covering  hia  left  cheek.  The  diseased  maea  looked 
exceedingly  like  "  fungus  htematodee,"  and  I  was  at  first  incliaed  to' 
set  it  do#n  as  a  genuine  case  of  that  frightful  and  probably  inciu'able 
malady.  The  tumour  irregularly  rounded  in  shape  and  lobular,  of  a 
purplish  hue,  with  blood  ooiing  from  the  greater  part  of  its  surface. 
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was  idtached  to  the  cheek,  which  presented  a  lived  colour  for  some  ez- 
te)it,by  a  thick,  ehort  pedicle.  Frequent  lancinating  pains,  aggravated 
at  sight,  were  felt  ia  the  tumour  and  cheek ;  and  he  aleo  complained 
of  a  numbing  pain  extending  down  his  left  aide.  I  found,  as  may  be 
supposed,  this  poor  man'e  constitation  eerioufily  injured — Mb  etrengtii 
failing ;  appetite  had  ;  tongue  loaded ;  gastric  uneasiness,  with 
thirst ;  pulse  quick  and  feeble ;  sleep  much  imp^red.  The  account 
which  he  gave  of  himself  was,  that  after  having  been  cured  byme  of 
lumhago  in  the  spring,  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of  till  about  four 
months  rince,  when  he  found  a  swelling  the  bulk  of  a  walnut  forming 
on  his  cheek,  but  that  he  did  not  ^ve  much  attention  to  this  till  it 
burst,  and  a  painful  fungoid  growth  appeared. 

Becoming  alarmed,  he  now  became  an  out-patient  of  the  county 
hospital.  He  informed  me,  that  a  consuttatjon  was  held  there  on 
his  case,  and  the  propriety  of  an  operation  discussed,  hut  that  the 
surgeons  decided  against  it,  as  the  disease  was  mal^ant  and  not 
likely  to  be  extirpated  by  the  knife.  Not  finding  any  improvement 
under  hospital  treatment,  but  becomiiig  daily  worse,  he  applied  to 
me  for  relief.  I  felt  I  had  got  an  exceedingly  unpromising  subject ; 
and  though  my  first  impulse  was  to  remove  the  diseased  mass, 
prudence  suggested  that  I  should  forbear,  afler  the  decided  opinion 
to  the  contrary  of  experienced  surgeons.  I  therefore  contented  my- 
self with  trying  what  might  be  effected  by  the  appropriate  hom<80r 
pathic  remedy,  and  applied  emollient  poultices  to  the  tumour. 

The  medicine  I  selected  was  Arsenicum,  and  this  I  continued  to 
administer  in  the  8rd  and  4th  dilutions  for  some  weeks.  The 
growth  of  the  tumour  certainly  seemed  arrested,  and  portions  of  it 
began  to  slough  ofi^;  insomuch,  that  I  had  hope  the  entire  might  be 
got  rid  off  in  this  way  !f  his  system  could  be  kept  up  for  a  euffitnent 
time.  For  this  purpose  I  allowed  stimulants,  such  as  porter  or  wine 
dmiy,  without  which,  indeed,  be  must  have  sunk.  However,  in 
spite  of  all  care,  the  adverse  symptoms  prc^essed ;  frequent  Ueed- 
ings  from  Hie  tumour  occurred,  and  the  irritability  of  his  stomach 
was  distressing.  Finally,  his  strength,  exhausted  hy  hectic,  loss  of 
sleep,  pwn,  hasmorrhage,  and  profuse  fcetid  discharges,  failed  so 
entirely,  that  he  was  confined  to  bed,  and  a  few  days  more  seemed 
likely  to  close  the  scene. 

On  the  evening  of  December  Z9th,  I  was  smmnoned  in  haste  to 
his  house,  and  found  that  the  tumour  had  been  partially  torn'  by  the 
awkwardness  of  an  attendant,  the  result  being  an  alarming  haemorr. 
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hage.  Under  the  circumstancea  I  had  no  choice,  and  immediately 
applied  a  ligature,  whilst  I  removed  the  diseased  mass  with  a  scalpel. . 
This,  on  being  divided,  presented  a  fibrous  and  somewhat  glandular 
structure,  somewhat  like  the  cineritious  substance  of  the  brain,  but 
more  firm.  I  got  my  patient  rallied  by  administering  wine,  and 
applied  bread  poultices  to  the  part,  under  which  the  ligature  came 
away  in  a  few  days,  and  the  wound  presented  a  healthy  gtanulating 
Burtace. 

At  this  stage  I  had  nearly  lost  him  through  obstruction  of  the 
tower  bowels,  which,  however,  I  removed  by  Nux  vomica  and  me- 
chanical means.  After  this  he  revived  rapidly  to  the  aetonishment 
of  many,  who  had  looked  on  him  as  moribund,  the  wound  healing 
kindly,  and  all  bad  symptoms  disappearing.  He  is  now  able  to 
pursue  his  usual  employment,  and  there  is  not  the  least  indication  of 
a  return  of  the  disease. 

It  becomes  a  question  for  consideration  whether  the  constitutional 
treatment  or  the  operation  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  a  cure  in  this 
case.  I  believe  it  is  due  to  both,  and  that  either  without  the  other 
would  probably  have  failed  to  produce  a  permanent  recovery;  but 
"  who  shaU  decide  when  doctors  disagree?" 


CASE,  BY  Dr.  Feaeon, 

Shewing  with  how  small  an  amount  of  Kidney  life  may  be 
maintained. — Ab»cess  of  one  Kidney,  uon-existence  of  the 
other. 

The  following  case  is  very  interesting,  and  is  also  calculated  to  he 
consoling  to  persons  labouring  under  renal  affections,  from  its  shew- 
ing with  how  small  a  remnant  of  kidney  it  is  possible  for  life  to  be 
mainUdned : — The  patient  was  of  dark  complexion  and  eyes,  and  ap- 
parently originally  of  a  mixed  bilious,  nervous,  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment, the  bilious  predominating ;  active,  I  beUeve,  in  mind,  and  fond 
of  lively  society,  and  up  to  a  few  weeks  of  her  death  accustomed  to 
go  about  with  as  much  energy  as  she  had  done  for  years.  She  had 
worn  for  some  time  a  plaister  down  the  spine,  and  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  daily  using  cold  spongings  and  the  fiesh-brush.  The  plaister 
had  been  ordered  by  the  author  of  "  The  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty," 
who  had  cautioned  her  against  leaving  it  off,  and  it  was  apparently 
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in  consequence  of  a  chill  to  the  Bpinal  chord  occasioned  by  trying  to 
do  without  the  plwater,  which  brought  ob  her  last  illnese,  commen- 
mng,  DO  douht,  in  congestion  of  the  remnant  of  kidney. 

She  was  first  under  allopathic  treatment,  then  under  my  care  for  a 
fortnight ;  and  subBequently,  for  the  last  few  days  of  her  life,  again 
under  allopathic  treatment,  and  I  was  infonned 'that,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom  of  allopaths  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  diag- 
nosiB  of  homceopathists,  it  was  at  first  denied  that  I  was  right  in  sup- 
posing there  was  congestion  and  abscess  of  the  kidney,  the  latter  not 
being  considered  to  be  seriously  affected. 

1  believe  that  for  some  years  Mrs. had  been  troubled  with 

frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  while  only  a  small  quandty  was  passed 
each  time  ;  frequently  ehe  "would  hare  to  rise  (rom  table  from  inabi- 
lity to  retain  the  urine.  It  seems  that  when  a  girl  at  school  she 
received  a  severe  blow  on  the  small  of  the  back  from  a  fall  on  some 
steps,  and  subsequently  used  to  suffer  much  pain  there  at  times. 
Probably  this  blow  caused  an  inflamed  state  of  the  nerves  supplying 
the  kidneys,  with  subsequent  paralysis  of  them  on  the  one  side,  and 
from  this  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  disease  which  the 
timely  administration  of  Arnica,  Aeon.,  Pulsat.,  &c.,  might  have  pre- 
vented— at  least  this  is  the  view  I  should  be  inclined  to  take  of  the 
case.  I  may  add  that,  according  to  her  own  statement,  during 
this  last  illness  the  only  real  rehef  she  received  was  Irom  the  homoeo- 
pathic remedies,  and  it  was  merely  to  satisfy  friends  and  much 
against  her  own  will  that  it  was  discontinued.  It  is  now  about  four 
years  wnce  the  case  came  under  my  notice. 

Mrs.  — ,  Kt.  49.  Appearances  onposl  mortem.  On  opening  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  the  mesocolon  came  into  view,  tbin  as  usual.  Being  lifted 
and  the  colon  with  it  removed,  there  appeared  a  sac  containing  fluid, 
extending  from  the  pubes  almost  to  the  left  hypochondrium.  This 
was  believed  at  this  stage  to  be  the  bladder.  The'jejunum  and 
ileum  being  raised,  they  were  found  closely  connected  with  one  an- 
other, and  to  the  hypogastric  portion  of  the  peritoneum  by  lymph 
■  recently  effused ;  on  detaching  them  fluid  escaped  from  the  inter- 
sdces  exactly  like  that  mixture  of  pus  and  urine  discharged  from  the 
bladder  during  life  ;  this  fluid  was  absorbed  by  sponge  to  the  amount 
of  half-a-pint.  The  stomach,  with  jejunum,  ileum,  and  mesentery 
were  then  removed ;  they  presented  no  abnormal  appearance ;  the 
caput  coli  was  enlai^ed;  it  contained  some  scybalte,  and  partook  of 
the  inflammatoiy  changes  of  the  neighbourii^  parts ;  the  rest  of  that 
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viMUB  IVom  end  to  end  was  quite  healtfay.  No  bidnejr  conld  be  found 
la  tlw  right  lumbar  region,  but  only  a  rudiment  of  that  gland,  a  por- 
tioQ  of  parenchymatouB  substance  in  breadth  and  thicknew  equal  to 
H  ihilling ;  this  'was  enclosed  in  a  capsule  of  condensed  cellular  meni' 
brane,  forming  altogetber  a  flattened  maes  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
aized  Geneva  watch.  No  especial  art«ry  or  excretory  duct  was- 
found.  On  the  left  side  lay  the  kidney  transformed  into  a  cyst,  ex- 
tending from  the  eleventh  rib,  almost  to  the  pubea ;  this  cyst  was 
constituted  of  glandular  substance,  attenuated  and  expanded,  like 
a  membrane,  and  of  the  pelvis  distended,  so  as  to  form  altogether  e» 
«pace  c&pable  of  holding  full  tweaty-four  ounces  of  fluid — fluid  to 
the  amount  of  a  pint  (being  pus  and  urine  mingled)  was  found  herein. 
The  interior  of  this  cavi^  shewed  the  polished  surface  of  the  pelvis 
Studded  with  groups  of  petechia,  and  the  four  mamOlte  in  number  differ- 
ing much  Irom  the  usual  appearance.  All  promioency  had  departed ;. 
they  were  changed  into  very  slight  depressions,  and  formed  three  o£ 
them,  each  a  circular  patch  as  large  as  a  shilUog.  The  place  of  tha 
remaining  one,  that  at  the  pubic  extremity  of  the  kidney,  was  oc^ 
«npied  by  a  perforation  lai^e  enough  to  admit  the  finger,  and  whidt 
formed  the  only  discoverable  outlet  of  the  ludney ;  here,  from  a  de^ 
fined  mar^n,  a  suppurative  surface  was  continued  into  what  vras 
concluded  to  be  the  ureter .  degenerated  into  an  abscess ;  this  Utter 
space,  large  enough  to  hold  an  e^,  had  a  definite  boundary,  except 
ivhere  it  had  become  attached  to  the  pubea  ;  here  there  was  undis- 
tinguishable  confiiBion  of  parte,  and  certainly  a  breach  which  had  led 
to  the  effusion  of  the  urino-pumlent  fluid  into  parts  extraneous  to  &e 
uKter.  The  renal  lulery  was  larger  than  usual,  and,  iiulead  of  pro- 
•ceeding  from  the  aorta  transversely,  it  descended  straight  down  viptm 
■the  vertebral  column  full  four  inches,  and  then  by  a  sudden  tiwn 
entered  the  kidney.  The  cellular  tissue  in  left  iliac  fossa  was  an 
inch  thick,  and  much  consolidated ;  there  was  a  distinct  collection  of 
pus,  to  the  amount  of  two  ounces,  in  the  leA  lumbar  region  close 
upon  tJie  psoas  muscle.  The  iliac  viscera  were  all  perfectly  healthy; 
the  Uadder  was  quite  empty ;  the  abdominal  viscera,  with  the  excep- 
tvoDS  before  stated,  were  also  healthy.  In  particular,  the  liver  was  well 
iimned,  and  healthy  in  colour ;  there  was  no  gatUstone  ;  the  system 
was  universally  fat ;  thoracic  viscera  healthy,  except  that  the  right 
Itmg  was  uuiverBally  adherenL 

(Signed)    J.  E.,  M.D. 

T.  G.,  M.R.C.S^ 
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Note  appended  to  pott  mortem  account. 

Twelve  yeirs  ago,  when  Dr.  F.  attended  Mrs. ,  and  the  eymp- 

UtcoB  and  external  appearance  led  to  the  conclasion  (hat  there  was  an 
abscess  farming,  the  swelling  was  exclusively  on  the  left  side.  On  the 
submdenceof  the  chief  symptoms  of  disease,  viz.,  pus  and  albuminous 
urine.  Dr.  P.  expressed  his  belief  that  the  left  kidney  had  become 
atrophied  imd  absorbed,  and  that  the  renal  secretion  was  thencefor- 

ward  supplied  by  the  right  kidney  alone.    InMifi. 's  last  attack 

of  illness,  ux  weeks  previous  to  death,  Mr.  S.  F.  concluded,  from  the 
nature  of  the  pun  and  the  dtuation  of  the  ttimour  la  the  hypogas- 
trium,  that  the  nteius  was  the  organ  congested,  and  the  main  souroe 
of  disease. 

The  appearances  on  i^ssection  shew  the  right  kidney  to  have  been 
blighted,  most  probably  from  birth,  and  the  enlarged  and  misfbrmed 
left  kidney  to  have  been  the  sole  secretor.of  urine — the  mtuation 
60  very  unusual  aa  to  extend  from  the  tefl  hypochondrium,  quite 
down  to  the  left  sacra.iliac  symphiue,  and  forming  a  cavity  capable 
of  holding  nearly  a  quart  of  fluid  made  it  absolutely  imposaibte  to 
diagnosticate  truly,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules. 


Pica,  treated  by  Dr.  Biack. 

As  marked  cases  of  depraved  appetite  are  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, the  following  case  may  be  interesting.  The  depraved  appe- 
tite, especially  for  brown  paper,  had  existed  fourteen  years,  and 
yielded  completely  in  e^ht  months  treatment.  As  may  be  expected 
our  Materia  Medica  does  not  offer  much  assistance,  if  the  indication  be 
drawn  from  the  [^petite  alone;  but  fortunately  in  this  patient  there 
^sted,  as  is  often  the  case  in  this  disease,  marked  derangement  of 
the  uterine  functions.  This,  together  with  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
and  sick  headache,  led  to  the  employment  of  iSspta,  -Bry.,  Plat.,  Ign., 
and  Pule. 

M.  A.  C.  consulted  me  Aug.  20,  1651.  She  is  delicate  looking, 
aged  28 ;  is  very  subject  to  alternations  of  spirits ;  has  frequent 
frontal  headaches,  and  is  habitually  constipated.  At  14  years  of 
age  she  suffered  from  giddiness  in  the  head,  which  caused  her  to 
fall,  and  was  then  bled  twice,  profusely :  from  that  time  she  has 
suffered  from  sinking  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  even  after  eating, 
and  a  constant  longing  for  innutritious  substances,  especially  brown 
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paper  and  cobbler's  was,  and  of  the  former  she  cats  great  quanti- 
ties. The  efforts  she  makes  to  deprive  herself  of  the  opportunity  of 
gratifying  this  depraved  taste  occasion  restlessness  of  mind-  She 
has  a  dislike  to  animal  food  ;  milk  agrees  very  well  with  her.  She 
became  regular  at  17  years  of  age.  The  periods  appear  every  six 
weeks,  always  accompanied  with  much  pain  in  the  back  and  bowels. 
After  the  period  she  is  subject  to  sick  headaches  and  vomiting  of 
bile.  Sepia  20  gtt.  iv.  sig.  1.  Sepia  6  gtt.  iv.  sig.  2,  3,  each  pow- 
der to  be  dissolved  is  four  tablespoon  fuls  of  water ;  a  spoonful  taken 
morning  and  evening :  wait  two  days  between  the  powders.  The 
treatment  was  after  this  conducted  by  correspondence. 

Sept.  15. — She  states  that  she  has  altogether  improved  in  health. 
Has  flnished  the  prescription.  Her  appetite  is  better,  and  she  has 
felt  less  craving  for  hrown  paper ;  rests  more  comfortably  at  night. 
She  cannot  give  a  very  favorable  report  of  her  bowels.  They  are 
relieved  after  taking  the  medicine  twice,  that  is  once  night  and  mom' 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  she  feels  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  uneasi- 
oesa,  and  the  bowels  continue  m  a  very  relaxed  state  throughout  the 
day.     Bepeat  Sepia. 

Oct.  2nd. — Has  taken  the  medicine  as  ordered,  hut  does  not  feel 
nearly  so  well,  her  bowels  are  much  constipated.  Has  suffered 
very  much  during  the  monthly  period  from  headache,  and  on  the  first 
and  last  day  of  the  period  had  severe  sick  headaches  with  violent  vom- 
iting of  hile,  so  as  to  he  confined  to  bed.  Feels  the  same  craving  for 
brown  paper,  and  the  appetite  is  very  uncertain.  Nux  v.  6,  gtt.  iii, 
sig.  1,  3;  Flat.  6  gtt.  iv,  sig.  2,  4;  to  be  taken  like  the  Sepia. 

Nov.  3rd. — Very  much  better;  good  rest  and  sleep;  the  bowels 
much  more  regular  ;  no  feeling  of  sinking  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach; 
the  longing  for  hrown  paper  has  been  much  less.  "  I  have  had  only 
one  attack  of  headache,  and  that  was  when  I  took  the  powder 
marked  No.  2  (platinaj  ;  I  was  then  very  sick,  and  vomited  a  great 
deal  of  bile.  Have  taken  very  little  paper,  except  on  the  day  on 
which  I  was  ill ;  I  always  find  the  lon^ng  for  brown  paper  is  worse 
at  the  period."     Repeat  Nux  and  Platina. 

Nov.  20th. — Has  not  had  a  headache  since  her  last  account,  nor 
indeed  anything  whatever  to  complain  of;  has  scarcely  eaten  any 
hrown  paper,  and  thinks  she  will  soon  lose  aH  longing  for  it.  Does 
not  remember  when  she  has  been  so  well.     Repeat  nux  and  platina. 

Dec.  16th. — "  I  have  taken  the  medicines  and  am  happy  to  say 
that  my  health  still  continues  to  improve.     I  have  had  hut  one 
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slight  headache  since  my  last  report,  which  was  aiter  talui^  thct 
powder  No.  3  (nux  v.).  I  feh  nausea  for  a  short  time,  but  I  was 
not  sick.  The  longing  for  paper  becomes  less  every  day.  My 
appetite  ie  much  better,  and  my  bowels  are  much  more  regular.  I 
never  feel  anytfatog  of  the  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach."    Bepeat 

Jan.  7th. — "  I  have  not  been  «>  well  since  my  last  report  I  have 
suffered  from  my  old  complaint — aick  headaches,  and  have  had  to 
keep  my  bed  for  a  day  twice  since  my  last  report.  Cannot  bear 
any  excitement  without  getting  a  uck  headache.  I  thin^  I  am  very 
biliouB."     I'uiiatiilq  and  ignatia  alternated  with  mix  an&platina. 

Jan .  29  th. — "  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  my  health  has  been  much  better 
unce  my  last  report.  I  have  only  had  one  slight  headache.  Every 
one  says  how  well  I  look.  I  est  very  little  brown  paper,  and  feel' 
.  much  stronger  than  I  did."     Bepeat  ^ub.  and  ignaiia. 

April  19th. — Continues  much  better ;  would  consider  herself 
quite  well,  but  for  a  sick  headache  which  obligee  her  to  keep  her 
bed,  about  the  time  of  the  monthly  period.  In  other  respects  is 
very  well  Eats  very  little  brown  paper ;  sleeps  well ;  'and  has  a 
good  appeUte.     Bepeat />u/M/tUa  and  ignatia. 

End  of  May. — She  sent  another  favourable  report  Had  been  quite 
well  for  six  weeks,  but  had  to  keep  her  bed,  quite  lately,  for  some 
days,  with  a  sick  headache.     Bepeat  jwJi.  and  ign. 

June  3,  1852. — She  reports  herself  quite  wdl,  and  free  of  all 
depraved  appetite  for  brown  paper,  &c. 

On  enquiry  (Oct.  1853)  I  find  riie  continued  to  keep  quite  well. 
She  has  lately  married  and  has  a  &mily. 


,d  Caie  of  Injkanmation  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  with  Affection  of 
Hit  Brain,  by  Dr.  O^hue,  of  Dresden, 

Mad.  K.  B.,  at.  24,  of  a  robust  constitution  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance, had  an  attack  similar  to  the  present  one  last  autumn, 
immediately  after  her  marriage,  which  I  treated  euccesBfutly  in 
three  weeks,  including  a  relapse,  with  Aeon.  1,  Bellad.  1,  Hyosc.  I, 
and  Canthar.  2  (decimal  scale).  Since  this  time  she  has  been  in 
good  health,  with  the  exception  of  being  subject  to  ardor  urinib 
when  she  caught  cold,  or  after  having  eaten  of  pickles  and  suchlike 
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things  or  drunk  beer.  The  cBtamenia,  far  the  last  t^ro  years,  hare 
been  feeble,  but  regular,  lasting  tvo  daya,  and  preceded  by  pain  tu 
the  back  and  depression  of  spirits  for  four  or  five  d^s. 

I  was  called  to  see  Mad.  K.  R.  on  the  29th  of  March  of  this  year, 
at  noon,  and  found  the  following  symptoms  present.  The  patient 
was  in  bed,  and  complained  of  headache,  pains  in  the  loins,  lower 
abdomen,  and  urethra  during  micturition.  Pressure  on  the  region  of 
the  kidneys,  as  well  as  over  the  ovaries,  bladder,  and  urethra,  was 
attended  by  pain.  The  face  was  flushed,  the  eyes  dull  and  ratlier 
fixed,  there  was  much  fever,  the  skin  moderately  moist,  do  appetite, 
tongue  not  coated,  stools  natural,  urine  reddish  brown,  neither  oily 
nor  albuminous.  Frequent  twitching  of  the  muscles  was  observed, 
a  symptom  the  patient  was  subject  to,  especially  during  sleep.  She 
had  been  perfectly  well  the  previous  day  and  night,  but  felt  ill  upon 
rising.  The  catamenia  had  occurred  at  the  regular  time  a  foitnight 
before.  I  ordered  Aeon.  1  and  Sellad.  1,  gtt.  ii.,  alternately  every 
two  hours. 

March  30th. — The  patient  passed  a  poor  night,  but  was  rather 
better  than  worse  at  10  a.m.,  when  my  visit  was  made.  The  medi- 
cine was  continued.  At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  I  was  urgently  sent  for, 
and  found  the  following  state.  The  patient  was  almost  destitute  of 
sensibility,  although  previously  she  bad  complained  of  severe  headache; 
the  face  was  red,  the  eyes  fixed,  half  open  and  turned  upwards,  cramps 
in  the  limbs,  pressure  on  the  region  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder 
caused  violent  pun,  the  pulse  was  very  frequent,  the  skin  hot  but 
moist,  occasional  muttering  of  single  words.  The  urine  as  yesterday, 
still  no  albumen.  At  midday  she  had  taken  some  light  soup,  and 
felt  pretty  well  until  3  o'clock,  when  the  aggravation  became  much 
worse  until  the  time  of  my  vi^t.  PiescripUon,  Helleb.  nig.  1,  and 
Aeon,  1,  gtt.  ii.,  alternately  eveiy  two  hours. 

March  31st. — The  patient  had  been  somewhat  delirious  during 
the  night,  hut  had  slept  for  two  hours  towards  morning.  When  I 
saw  her  at  9  a.m.,  she  expressed  herself  as  feeling  better.  There 
was  no  headache,  the  eyes  were  no  longer  fixed  but  natural,  the 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder  or  ovaries  and  kidneys  abated. 
Twitching  of  the  muscles  had  taken  the  place  of  the  cramps  of  the 
limbs,  bat  were  not  frequent ;  the  fever  was  less ;  only  the  ardor 
urinte  remained.  The  urine  was  scanty,  brown-red,  and  slightly 
turbid.      Continue  the  medicines  every  three  hours.      In  the  after- 
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noon  at  5  o'clock  the  patient  complained  of  nothing  except  the  ardor 
urime.  The  BenBiliveneBe  of  the  parts  to  pressuie  was  still  the 
same.  Her  appetite,  especnally  a  longing  for  coffee,  which  with  her 
is  a  sure  aign  of  restored  health,  had  returned. 

April  1st. — She  had  passed  a  good  night,  and  felt  so  well  that  she 
wished  to  rise.  Her  appetite  was  good ;  pressure  on  the  regions 
formerly  painful  gave  her  less  uneasiness.  The  fever  much  ahated. 
Ardor  urinte  alone  remained  unchanged.  As  in  her  former  attack 
Canthar.  had  been  of  no  service,  I  ordered  Cannabis  1,  a  drop  every 
hour. 

April  3nd  and  3rd. — The  improvement  went  on  rapidly.  She 
was  up  some  hours  without  suffenng,  bnt  still  the  urine  retuned  its 
bumbg  character.  Prescription,  Arsen.  2nd  dil.,  three  drops  every 
three  hwxn. 

April  4th. — Ardor  urinm  lessened.  General  health  so  improved 
that  she  was  able  to  attend  to  her  domestic  duties.  No  pain  on 
pressure  in  either  the  region  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 

April  5th. — Ardor  urinte  gone. 

Zeittchrifl  far  Horn.  Klinik.     Mai,  1855. 


Maaiilis  Neonatorum. 

This  affection  occurs  in  both  boys  and  girls  whose  fiither  or  mother 
13  scrofulous.  It  often  appears  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day, 
but  more  frequently  between  the  seventh  and  lentb  days,  after  birth. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  swelling  of  a  conical  shape,  having  the  nipple 
in  the  centre.  The  swelling  is  red,  hot  and  tender,  and  the  child 
cries  when  it  is  touched.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
there  is  always  an  erysipelatous  redness,  which,  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances,  becomes  deeper  tinged.  In  most  cases  the  inflammation 
was  subdued  by  the  use  of  conium  6,  a  dose  every  two  hours,  inter- 
nally, and  the  external  application  of  eonivm  2.  In  the  few  cases  in 
which  suppuration  took  place  I  was  unable  to  establish  the  conditions 
of  its  occurrence,  so  as  to  arrive  at  any  general  conclusions  on  the 
subject.  In  such  cases  the  symptoms  observable  were  the  same  as 
usually  occut-  in  like  cases.  As  soon  as  the  rednesa  became  more 
intense  than  usual  I  employed  emollient  cataplasms,  and  in  every 
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inBtence  opened  the  abBcees.  After  the  discharge  of  the  mutter  the 
wound  readily  healed.  Coniwa  was  employed  for  the  remainiDg 
faardnees,  iotemally  and  externally.  The  whole  duration  of  the 
disease  was  never  leBB  than  eight,  and  never  more  than  fourteen  daye. 
— Dr.  Teller,  m  ZaUch.  f.  Horn.  Kim,,  15  Auff,  1B55. 


Sweet  SaUva. 

K. late  military  inspector  of  a  prison,  of  robust  make,  occa- 
sionally subject  to  constipation,  compluned  in  June  of  discomfort, 
anorexia,  occasional  nausea,  fulness  in  the  abdomen  and  consljpatiou. 
His  most  annoymg  symptom,  however,  was  a  considerable  flow  of 
imeet  taliva.  The  urine  was  normal,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Aa  this  secretion  bore  no  proportion  to  the  saUva,  and  as  the  sweet- 
nesB  of  the  saliva  was  only  experienced  in  a  limited  portion  of  the 
buccal  cavi^,  I  examined  the  latter  completely,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  white  tongue,  |Buch  as  is  usual  in  smokers,  I  found  nothing 
of  a  morbid  character.  I  should  observe  that  the  patient  had  been 
a  smoker,  but  that  since  hie  illnesB  he  had  lost  his  relish  itx  tcibacco, 
and  had  consequently  abandoned  its  employment. 

I  first  gave  nux  vomica,  and  after  it  had  been  taken  tno  days,  the 
discomfort,  the  nausea,  the  fuhiess  of  the  abdomen  and  the  constipa- 
tion were  gone,  but  the  sweetness  of  the  saliva  persisted  as  before. 
I  next  tried  puUatiUa,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  the  morbid  state  of  the 
saliva.  I  tested  3  ozs.  of  the  saliva  for  sugar  after  Bottcher's  method, 
but  could  not  find  a  trace  of  it.  I  now  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
patient  was  labouring  under  an  affection  of  that  branch  of  the  laryngeal 
nerve  which  goes  to  the  sublingual  gland,  or  unites  with  the  sub. 
maxillary  ganglion.  With  this  idea  a  multitude  of  hypotheses  pre- 
Bented  themselves  to  my  mind,  but  none  of  liie  medicines  I  gaive  had 
any  effect  OD  the  disease.  AmongothersI  tried <^.,nMz.,pItN?ii.  and 
again  pvU.  After  three  weeks  of  treatment  the  patient  began  to 
grow  impatient,  and  at  the  recommendation  of  a  medical  friend  I 
gave  him  w^phur.  One  drop  of  the  tincture  in  half-a-pint  of  water, 
a  teaspoonful  every  two  hours.  After  using  this  ftn-  three  days  the 
flow  of  saliva  as  well  as  Ae  sweet  taste  was  gone,  and  since  then  he 
has  had  no  return  of  it~(I>r.  Teller,  Zniieh.f.  Horn.  KU».,  15  Aug. 
l«55.) 
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ON    TRITURATIONS. 

Bt  Ms.  Hbhst  Turksr,  Hom(eo7aihio  Chemist. 

The  truly  valuable  method  of  piepajing  medicines  by  prolonged 
trituiatlon  vith  an  inert  subetance  is  almost  peculiar  to  homteopathy. 
The  principal  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  it  ie  to  reduce  sub- 
stances, odienrise  insoluble,  to  a  state  of  minute  molecular  subdivi- 
sion, turning  every  particle  inaide'Out,  making  it  present  an  universal 
surface,  and  putting  it  into  a  condition  to  act  out,  under  appropriate 
circumstances,  its  peculiar  medicinal  effects,  and  prepared  to  exhibit 
those  properties  which  before  were  packed  and  hermetically  sealed 
up  wiLhiu  its  own  bulk. 

This  process,  which  at  first  was  only  applied  to  metals  and  other 
insoluble  substances,  such  as  Charcoal,  Sepia,  &c.,  has  been  advan- 
tageously applied  to  oliher  substances,  as  Arsenic,  Tartar  emetic, 
&c.,  and  also  many  vegetable  substances  which  are  only  procur- 
able in  the  dry  state,  such  as  Nuz  vomica.  Cinchona,  £cc.,  and  it 
has  even  been  jntiposed  to  extend  it  to  fresh  vegetable  substances, 
by  making  triturations  with  the  juice  of  the  plant  or  the  plant  itself; 
but  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  these  latter  preparations  possess 
any  superiority  over  tiiose  prepared  by  preserving  the  juice  by  means 
of  strong  alcohol,  and  as  they  are  more  troublesome  and  consequently 
more  expensive,  it  is  not  likely  they  will  ever  come  into  geueral  use. 
Some  of  the  dry  vegetable  substances,  such  as  Nux  vomica,  Ignalia, 
Cinchona,  Ipecacuanha,  and  many  others  of  the  same  class,  may,  I 
think,  be  used  in  triturations  with  some  advantage,  especially  now 
that  we  have  «  machine  for  preparing  them  (which  I  shall  describe 
presently),  the  q)plied  force  of  which  can  be  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  substance  operated  upon,  and  when  necessary,  made  double 
or  treble  what  it  would  be  posnble  to  apply  by  hand  labour. 

For  our  triturations  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Sugar  of 
milk  should  be  ptrftn^  jmrt,  a  state  in  which  I  have  never  yet 
found  it  in  commerce.  The  increasing  demand  for  this  article  has 
caused  it  to  be  kept  for  sale  by  many  of  the  wholesale  drug  houses. 
I  have  lately  examined  a  good  many  such  samples,  and  besides 
the  ordinary  impurities,  such  as  dust,  wood  and  soot,  most  of  them 
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contained  cane  sugar,  and  some  of  them  in  considerable  quantity. 
I  have  found  what  I  obtained  from  the  Continent  to  be  the  purest, 
though  not  absolutely,  nor  sufficiently  bo  to  be  used  for  triturations 
without  recryEtallizatiaii  from  distilled  water  and  alcohol.  This 
process,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  alcohol  in  this  country,  renders 
purified  Sugar  of  milk  a  Tery  costly  article ;  but  there  is  all  tbe  more 
need,  on  this  account,  to  insist  on  its  importance.  The  conscien- 
tious phannaceutist  will  often  have  to  spend  much  time  and  money 
in  obtaining,  in  a  pure  and  proper  state,  what  he  could  easily  have 
obtained  for  a  few  pence  if  his  conscience  had  been  easily  satisfied, 
and  from  which  he  could  have  made  a  preparation  equal  in  appear, 
ance  to  what,  to  him,  has  been  so  costly. 

For  triturations,  mortars  and  pestles  of  porcelain,  anglazed  inside, 
must  alone  be  used,  and  of  these  there  ought  to  be  a  separate  one 
FOB  EA.CH  MEDICINE,  or  at  least  for  each  of  the  polychrests.  For 
although  washing  and  subsequent  exposure  to  a  high  temperature 
may  appear  sufficient,  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  is  so  in  reality.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  treating  of  medicines  which  are  so  far 
dynamic  as  to  be  inappreciable  by  any  of  our  senses.  But  suppose 
they  had  each  of  them  a  strong  sensible  properly  m  addition  to  the 
medicinal  one,  such  as  Musk  has.  for  instance,  or  the  Proto-iodide  of 
mercury,  we  should  then  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  how  insufB- 
cient  all  our  washings  and  scourings  and  heatings  are  to  purify  our 
utensils  perfectly.  All  who  have  tried  will  know  that  it  is  impossible 
to  cleanse  a  mortar  that  has  triturated  Musk,  from  its  smell,  or  one 
that  has  been  used  for  Proto-iodide  of  mercury,  from  its  colour. 
Why  is  this?  It  is  not  because  these  two  substances  are  more 
adhesive  or  tenacious  than  others,  nor  because  there  is  any  special 
afBnity  between  the  substance  of  the  mortar  and  these  medica- 
ments. There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  is,  because  the  mortars 
themselves  are  to  some  extent  porous,  though  inappreciably  so,  and 
that  every  substance  triturated  in  them  for  any  length  of  time  enters 
into  the  substance  of  the  mortar  itself,  so  that  no  amount  of  wash- 
ing can  perfectiy  detach  it,  and  the  only  reason  why  we  do  not 
perceive  it  in  other  substances  is,  that  they  possess  no  remarkable 
sensible  properties,  as  these  two  do,  in  addition  to  their  medicinal 
ones,  and  therefore  their  presence,  though  h^hly  probable,  is  not 
recognised. 

It  is  also  indispensably  necessary  that  our  triturations  should  be 
prepared  in  a  suitable  apartment.     The  room  ought  to  be  airy  and 
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well  vendlatod,  and  perfectly  free  bam  enumadooB  of  all  ikiods.  To 
SToid  this  they  must  not  be  prepared  in  a  room  where  many  tinc- 
tures are  kept,  as  evaporalbn  is  constantly  taking  place  from  them, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  tLe  room  is  consequently  impregnated  with 
medicliul  emanations. 

The  iiiLE  occupied  in  trittu^ona  is  too  important  to  be  passed 
over  without  notice.  The  length  of  time  occupied  by  each  separate 
one  is,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  a  matter  on  which  we  are  not  by  any 
means  umfonnly  agreed.  Hahnemann  prescribed  an  hour,  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  think  it  too  much.  Even  when  the  powerful  macbine  I 
am  about  to  describe  b  made  use  of,  I  would  still  maintain  the  hour, 
not  because  there  is  anything  sacred  in  the  exact  period  of  sixty 
minutes,  but  because  if  it  is  left  open,  one  may  say  for^-five  minutes 
are  sufficient,  another  may  say  forty  and  another  tliirty,  until  at 
length  each  one  triturates  just  so  long  as  it  suits  his  convenience  or 
caprice,  and  no  longer j. and  as  evidence  that  I  do  not  speak  without 
occasion,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  myself  found  cryilaU  of  corro. 
tive  suhlimale  which  had  been  purchased  for  the  third  decimal  tritu- 
ration. For  my  own  part  I  prefer,  and  would  recommend  my  col- 
leagues, not  to  content  themselves  with  anything  less  than  the  full 
hour.  It  will  be  a  great  BatiBfactii>n  to  know  that  we  have  done  all 
in  our  power  to  secure  the  full  success  of  the  medicine,  whatever 
the  result  of  its  use  may  be. 

I  have  now  to  describe  the  machine  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  working  man  of  this  city,  and 
when  it  comes  into  general  use,  will  prove  to  the  homceopathic 
chemist  an  immense  boon.  I  have  seen  several  triturating  ma. 
chines  before  this,  and  read  descriptions  of  others,  but  previous 
to  Hewitt's  inventioa  I  have  seen  notiiing  at  all  comparable  to  the 
human  hand.  But  by  means  of  this  invention  we  can  regulate 
the  motion  of  the  pestle  with  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  preci- 
sioD,  and  with  much  more  force  and  effect  than  it  Is  possible  to 
do  by  the  hand.  It  is  a  machine  too,  which,  for  simplicity  and 
efficiency,  is  truly  unequalled,  and  scarcely  leaves  anything  more 
to  be  desired  in  tbis  direction.  They  are  made  of  different  sizes, 
but  the  one  I  shall  here  speak  of  is  the  smallest  size,  one  which  the 
patentee  has,  at  my  suggestion,  brought  out  for  the  use  of  homteo- 
patbic  chemists'  triturations,  &c.  This  size  is  adapted  for  mortars 
measuring  from  four  to  five  and  a  half  inches  inside  diameter,  and 
small  as  it  is,  the  force  can  be  so  increased  by  means  of  weights 
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(wluch  can  be  taken  off  or  fastened  on  in  a  few  Becouds),  that  it  wiD 
pulTeriae  tome  of  out  hardest  subetonceB,  or  decTeaaed  so  as  to  de- 
scribe its  own  movement  on  paper  with  a  black  lead  pencQ. 

AnoUier  advantage  is  that  the  mortar  and  pestle  can  be  changed 
in  less  than  one  minute.  Another  advantage  is  that  it  makes  little 
or  no  noise  or  dost ;  Cantharides  or  Capdciitn  can  be  powdered  in  it 
without  an;  inconvenieace.  And  the  small  amount  of  power  requred 
to  more  ilie  aJso  a  great  advantage ;  a  steady  youth  coold  work  it 
for  hours  without  anj  fotigne. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  its  sbnplicity, 
ingenuity  or ntili^, by  a  printed  or  engraved  description;  likehomceo- 
pathy,  it  must  be  seen  doing  its  work  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The 
snbjomed  engraving  will  fnmish  the  beet  idea  we  can  give  of  its 
general  form  and  constraction. 


The  machine  consists  of  an  iron  pillar,  two  feet  high,  secured  to 
a  wooden  base  aizteen  inches  by  twelve.  The  mortar  rests  in  a  ring 
on  this  base,  and  from  the  pillar,  about  half  way  up,  extends  an  arm, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  ball  and  socket,  fbrming  a  sort  of  universal 
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jcHnt,  through  which  the  pestle  passes,  and  in  which  it  mores  in  any 
ot  eTery  directlcin,  Xear  the  top  of  the  pillu  there  is  another  arm, 
to  which  a  horiaoatal  wheel  is  attached,  which  gives  motion  to  the 
pestle ;  in  this  wheel  there  b  a  slide,  which,  in  connexion  with  a 
toothed  wheel  and  a  worm,  causes  the  pestle  constantly  to  vary  the 
orbit  it  describes  ih  its  movement.  Beginning  from  the  centre  of 
the  mortar,  it  gradually  enlarges  the  orbit  it  describes  until  it  attains 
the  sides  of  the  mortar,  and  then  aa  gradually  diminishes  until  it 
again  regains  the  centre,  leaving  no  part  untouched,  A  peculiarity 
of  this  machine  is,  that  the  pestle  baa  thrte  timuUaneoui  yet  perfteti]/ 
diiHnei  movement*,  viz.,  the  rotary,  the  eeetntrk  or  varying,  and 
bIbo  a  roUing  motioa.  lliii  last,  which  ia  a  novelty  and  t^peais  at 
flrat  si^t  to  be  a  disadvantage,  is  oat  of  its  moat  important  recom- 
mendationB.  This  is  illuatrated  beautifhlly  by  the  fcjlowing  ex- 
poiment.  I  weighed  a  cert^  quantity  each  of  QoicksilTer  and 
Sugar  of  milk,  and  triturated  them  together  in  the  machine  in  the 
usual  way.  In  fifteen  minutes  all  the  globules  of  Quicksilver  had 
entirely  disappeared ;  the  QnicksUver  was  UUtd,  as  it  is  technictdly 
expressed.  I  then  weighed  the  aame  quantity  of  Quicksilver  and 
Sugar  of  milk  as  before,  and  secured  the  pestle  so  as  to  stop  the 
rolling  motion,  leaving  it  In  every  other  respect  as  before ;  and 
without  the  rolling  motion  it  took  fifty  minutes  to  produce  the  same 
result.  I  then  had  the  same  quantity  of  the  saibe  ingredients  tritu- 
rated  with  the  human  hand  in  the  best  manner  it  could  effect  it,  and 
found  it  took  twenty-nine  minutes  and  a  half  to  accompUsh  what  the 
machine  effected  in  little  more  than  one  half  the  time.  This  experi- 
ment, together  with  others  which  I  have  not  time  to  mention,  settles 
two  points  : — first,  that  for  triturations  the  machine  is  nearly  twice 
as  efficient  as  the  human  hand ;  and  second,  that  it  is  more  than 
tliree  times  as  efficient  as  it  would  be  without  the  rolling  motion. 
And  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  it  is  so  if  we  remember  that 
when  the  pestie  is  firmly  grasped,  and  only  ruftittf  round  the  sides 
of  the  mCHtar,  it  acts  only  on  a  very  small  portion  at  a  time,  pushing 
the  mass  before  it,  not  actually  rubbing  over  it ;  whereas  with  the 
rolling  motion  it  works  on  to  it,  and  in  doing  so,  if  the  substance  be 
brittle,  it  crushes  it  by  its  weight,  and  if  tough  and  fibrous,  by  the 
dotAU  wmutinneowt  motion,  ttars  the  fibres  to  pieces. 
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AUopathic  Joumaium  and  Justice. 

The  fact  of  the  temperate,  concise,  and  circumatantial  refutation 
which  we  publish  in  the  eubjoined  letter  of  the  most  unjust  and 
injuriouB  attack  made  b3P  the  Medical  Timet  upon  the  character  of 
the  writer,  having  been  refused  a  place  in  the  coIumnB  of  that 
journal,  iB  one  of  the  moat  degrading  exhibitions  of  the  low  condition 
of  the  medical  press  in  this  country  which  has  yet  come  before  our 
notice.  It  is  rather  singular  that  at  the  time  when  in  obedience  to 
ftu  impulse  first  received  from  Edinburgh,  the  organs  of  mescal 
opinion  in  the  south  should  be  still  purHuiog  their  reckless  game  of 
persecution  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  Edinburgh  would  seem,  by  their  recent  conduct,  to  be 
repenting  of  their  ill-advised  a'nd  discreditable  course,  for  we  leArn 
that  on  the  motion  of  Professor  ChrislJBon,  Dr.  Macdonald  a  pro- 
fessed homiGopathist,  has  been  received  to  the  full  honours  of  a  resi- 
dent fellow  in  the  noithcm  metropolis. 

The  insulting  terms  in  which  the  Medical  Timtt  and  Gax«tl» 
rejected  Mr.  Anderson's  letter,  deserve  to  be  recorded,  as  an  instance 
of  the  injustice  and  absurdity  to  which  our  adversaries  have  recourse 
in  order  to  crush  their  rivals.  Like  the  priests  of  Beranger's  song, 
their  refrain  seems  ever  to  be 


"  We  cannot  insert  Mr.  Anderson's  letter,  which  is  left  for  him  at 
the  office.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  homceopathy  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  system  of  quackery,  we  can  to  more  insert  a  defence 
of  it  in  a  medical  journal,  than  we  could  publish  a  eulogium  on 
HoUoway's  ointment,  or  Morison's  pills."  * 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Medical  Times  and  Gazette." 
Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  some  recent  editorial 
articles  in  your  journal,  entitled  "  Ditficulties  of  Homoeopathy,"  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  three  out  of  the  twenty-dx  cases  of 
malignant  cholera  returned  by  me  to  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
in  November  last. 

On  a  careful  analysis  of  the  articles  in  question,  it  will  be  found 

•  Med.  T.  and  Gaz.,  Oct  27,  1855. 
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that,  htter  alia,  the  three  following  grave  cbargea  we  preferred  (by 
implication)  against  those  bomceopadtic  practitionera  who  furnished 
returns  of  cases  of  cholera  and  diairhcea  to  the  Board  of  Health. 
As  the]  largest  contributor  amongst  private  practitioners,  as 
an  old  correspondent  of  the  Medial  Oazttle^  and  as  a  convert  to 
^omceopatliy,  from  convicdon,  after  nearly  twenty  years  ordinary 
practice,  you  will  assuredly  do  me  the  justice  to  insert  a  refutation  of 
these  charges  in  an  early  number  of  your  Journal. 

1.  The  first  implied  charge  is,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reliance  whatever  to  be  placed  on  any  homcBopathic  return.  I  quote 
your  own  words.  "We  must  state  Invadly,  that  we  are  perfectly 
unable  to  place  the  alighteat  reliance  on  any  homceopathic  return 
whatever ;  and  tJiat  it  is  manifest  that  many  cases  are  described  aa 
cholera  without  collapse,  which  in  the  hands  of  physicians  would  not 
have  been  called  cholera  at  all,  but  severe  or  choleraic  diarrhcea."  f 
This  is  a  moat  serious  allegation,  which  if  proved,  would  for  ever 
cover  the  homceopathic  body  with  infamy  and  shame.  The  charge 
itself  may  have  reference  either  to  the  integrity  or  to  the  diagnostic 
capabilities  of  the  practitioners  in  question.  Now,  it  happens  mc«t 
fortunately  that  on  both  these  points  positive  proof  can  be  afforded, 
for  the  forms  sent  by  the  Board  of  Health  are  so  arranged,  that  in 
the  event  of  falsehood,  detection  is  quite  easy,  and  an  inaccurate 
diagnosis  almost  impossible.  To  explain,  in  the  second  column  of 
the  blank  forms  the  heading  runs,  "  Beeidence  when  attacked,  street 
and  number  of  house,"  in  the  third  column  the  "  sex,"  in  the  fourth 
the  "  age,"  in  the  fifth  the  "rank  and  occupation." J  These  parti- 
culars secure  identification ;  but  to  remove  all  possible  doubt  in  this 
matter,  as  far  as  my  own  cases  are  concerned,  and  with  these  I  hav£ 
chiefly  to  do,  the  name  in  full  or  the  correct  initials  were  given  In 
each  case,  and  in  a  note  the  identical  symptoms  upon  which  the 
diagnosis  was  based,  Now,  supposing  that  a  ^se  or  incorrect 
return  had  been  made,  how  easy  to  enquire  at  the  residence  men- 
tioned, whether  a  case  similar  to  the  one  reported  had  occurred 
there ;  nay,  more,  to  enquire  in  reference  to  certain  symptoms,  such 
as  cramp,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  collapse,  which  in  cholera  are  so 
marked  that  no  difficulty  could  possibly  arise  in  obtaining  the  neces- 

*  Tide  several  EssajB  and  Papers  in  the  Medical  Gazette  fbr  1835-6. 
t  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Ang.  It,  18&5,  p.  13S. 
X  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Scientific  Ini^niries  in  Eetation  to  the  Cholera 
Epidenuo  of  1854,  p.  84. 
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gaiy  informiition.  It  cannot,  howerer,  be  Berknuljr  iatended  t« 
inunuate  that  there  was  nail;  any  want  of  integrity  or  truthiubeM 
in  the  gentlemen  sendiog  in  returns ;  it  muet  be  that  the  want  of 
confidence  referred  to  their  diagnoado  capabilitjes.  A  little  carefol 
inveMigatioB  will,  however,  show  that  even  here  (granted-  the  integril?  ' 
of  the  reporter)  it  was  next  to  impoerible  that  error  could  be  com- 
mitted, for,  on  referring  ague  to  the  blank  form  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  aixtli  column  ie  headed,  "  Degrees  or  etages  of  the  disease,"  and 
underneath,  tlio  five  following  divisions  of"  simple  diarrhcEa,"  "  cho- 
teruc  diarrhwa,"  "  cholera  (without  collapse),"  "  collapBe,"  '*  con- 
secutive fever,"  the  symptoms  for  each  of  which  degree  or  stage  are 
laid  down  in  the  "  InBtructJons  for  returns  of  Cases,"  by  the  Medical 
Council  of  the  Board  of  Health.*  Nothing,  then,  was  more  easy 
than  to  detennine  by  this  schedule  whether  certain  symptoms  were 
present  in  any  ^ven  case ;  and  if  so,  whether  they  were  to  be  classed 
under  the  head  oi  simple  diarrhoea,  choleruo  diarrhtea,  cholera 
wiUiout  ccJlapse,  or  cholera  with  collapse.  All  possibility  of  mistake 
was  thus  prevented  by  the  rule  laid  down,  and  the  degree  or  sta^ 
of  the  disease  was  at  once  diagnosed  according  to  the  *'  Instructiom 
of  tiie  Medical  Council." 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  in  reference  to  the  cholera  returns,  and 
more  especially  as  regards  my  own  contributions,  the  charge  ia 
entirely  refuted,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reliance  whatever  to 
be  placed  on  any  bomceopathic  returns. 

2.  The  second  implied  charge  is,  that  the  medicines  were  neither 
chosen  nor  administered  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  "  Similia 
nmiKbus  curantur,"  I  quote  agun  your  own  words.  "  It  is  absurd 
to  ctdl  camphor  homoH^HtUiic  with  the  cause  of  cholera."  "  Still 
more  indicative  of  the  want  of  futfa  of  the  homoeopaths  in  their  own 
system  is  the  exhibition  of  Chloroform,  a  Medicine  to  give  which  for 
pain  is  utterly  anti^onislic  to  all  their  principles."  Agun.-  "  fiut 
in  the  coses  of  chtdera !  Camphor  in  considerable  doses  every  five 
minutes,  for  one,  two,  or  three  hours !  Chloroform  and  warm  bottles  I 
Are  these  homceopathic  remedies?  What  dose  of  Chloroform  will 
cause  cramps  ?  What  quantity  of  hot  bottles  will  produce  icy  cold- 
ness? "f  The  point  being  conceded  by  you  that  Arsenicum, 
Veratrum,  Mercurius  corrosivus,  and  Cuprum,  are  "  remedies  truly 
hoHKBopathic,"  (which  if  any  one  doubts,  let  him  turn  to  Orfila  on 
•  Cholen  Beport,  dt  p.  82-84. 
t  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  foe  Aug.  11  and  Oct.  e,  1856,  p.  138,  348 
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PatBODs)  the  objection  is  chiefly  confined  to  Camphor  and  Chlorofonn. 
Ckinphor  was  first  recbaimended  in  cholera  by  Uahnemaiui  himself  in 
1881,*  and  in  principally  used  in  the  eariy  stage  of  this  disease,  ila 
chief  indicadotu  being  coldness  of  Hm  sur&oe,  rigidity  of  the  muscles, 
pnecordial  ansie^,  diminisbed  nervous  sensibility,  &c.  When 
Camphor  is  given  in  full  doses  in  tlie  healthy  subject,  its  secondary, 
or  reactjonwy  e^cts  are  those  of  a  general  stimulant,  but  its  primary 
symptoms  are  ^ose  not  of  cholera  but  timiiar  to  cholera,  especially 
in  its  early  stage,  in  proof  of  whi<^  let  me  qnote  the  following  from 
Hahnemann's  Hateri^  Medica,  Art.  GamjAor,  toL  i.  p.  189,  (Ham- 
peL'a  translation).  "  He  rube  hk  fi>rehead,  diest,  and  other  parts ; 
knows  not  bow  to  describe  his  feelings ;  he  leans  against  something) 
his  senses  vaniBb,  he  glides  and  falls  down ;  the  limbs  being  rigid 
and  extended,  the  shoulders  drawn  backwards,  the  aims  being  a  little 
curved  in  (he  beginning  of  the  paroxysm,  the  hands  being  bent 
towards  the  extensor  snrfaoe  of  the  arm,  and  the  fingers  b^ng  some- 
what clenched  and  set  apart  from  one  another ;  afterwards  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  being  stretched  and  stiff^  with  the  head  bent  side- 
ways,  the  lower  jaw  being  rigid  and  wide  qien,  the  lips  drawn 
inwards,  the  teeth  denched,  eyes  closed,  with  unceasing  disbxtioos 
of  the  musdes  of  the  face,  general  coldness  and  breathlessoen  Ibr  a 
quarter  of  an  hoar."  Limited  space  forbids  more  extended  quota- 
tion, but  I  may  refer  in  further  proof  of  the  bonKBopathicity  of 
Camphor  to  chdera  to  "  Notes  on  Camphor  by  Dr.  Norton,"  Brit 
Soxaa.  HomteopMfay,  vol.  ix.,  p.  407.  "  Fmsoning  of  three  Children 
by  Camphor,"  with  a  poat  morUm,  by  Dr.  Schaaf,  of  Stntsburg, 
quoted  in  the  Edmbttrgh  Monihig  Journal  of  Mad.  Scitnct,  October, 
1850.  "Summary  of  Path^^netic  Symptoms  of  Camphor,"  in 
Dudgeon's  Pamphlet  on  Cholera,  already  quoted.  "  Orflla's  Experi- 
ments in  his  work  on  Poisons,"  translated  by  Waller,  vtd.  ii.,  p.  "299. 
And  lastly,  "  Fbyeiolof^cal  Eflfects  of  Camphor  on  Man,"  by  Dr. 
Pereira,  in  his  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica,  wbernn  reduction  of  the 
pulse,  depression,  vertigo,  staggering,  insensibili^,  convulsions,  and 
maniacal  delirium,  are  recorded  as  the  efiecta  of  tvro  scruples  of  Camphor 
swallowed  by  Mr.  Alexander,  The  usnal  dose  of  the  Camphor 
tincture  is  bom  one  to  four  drops  frequently  repeated  in  urgent  cases. 
Hahnemann  recommends  one  drop  every  ftve  minutes,  only  continued 
so  long  as  decided  benefit  is  observable.     These  doses,  though  com- 

■  Treatmeiit  of  Cholera,  bjHafaneouuiQ,  transkted  in  Pamphlet  on  Cholera, 
by  Dr.  PodgeDQ.    1847. 
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paralivelj'  lai^,  are  quite  in  accordance  witb  homoeopathic  prtndplefl, 
forhom'tEopathf  abBUactedlf  conndered,  ia  neidier  a  qnestion  of 
atrength  of  dose  nor  mode  of  admimatnitioii  of  the  medicine,  nor  mie 
of  jeginten  nor  diet,  but  tbe  recogniticHi  of  a  law — "  Sunilia  aimilibus 
curat!  tnr," 

Chloroform  is  a  comparaliTely  new  and  untried  medicine  in  cholera, 
aud  although  Bays  Dr.  Quin,*  "  it  haa  not  jret  been  aubjected  to  that 
regular  and  rigoroua  process  of  proring  on  the  sound  subject,  such 
as  strict  bomiEOpathy  requires  to  be  made  of  the  various  medieinal 
agents  employed  hj  its  practitiouera,  yet  it  has  exhibited  in  many 
persons  to  whom  it  has  been  administered  in  a  state  of  health,  a 
variety  of  effects  bearing  connderable  absJogy  to  the  symptoma  of 
asphyxia  or  collapse."  It  was  precisely  in  accordance  with  tiiia  view 
of  the  subject  that  Camphorated  Chloroform  was  administered  to  the 
patient  whose  case  is  referred  to  in  the  Journal  of  October  6tli,  but 
incorrectly  copied  from  the  return;  it  being  expressly  slated  that 
simple  and  choleraic  diurhcea  were  both  absent.  In  my  published 
report  of  this  most  interesting  case  the  following  remarks  occur.f 
"  In  this  case  the  moat  marked  symptom  was  the  asphyxia,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  patient  was  precisely  that  of  a  person  who  bad 
inhaled  Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  or  one  who  was  labouring  under  severe 
venous  congestion ;  there  was  no  appearance  of  collapse  (that  is  the 
ordinary  collapse  of  cholera,  although  the  asphyxia  was  truly  a 
collapse)  not  even  of  prostration,  nor  want  of  consciousnegB,  and  yet 
she  was  evidentiy  dying.  Camphor  and  Arseoicum  failing,  and  the 
woman  gasping  for  breath  and  dying,  I  felt  for  a  moment  bewildered, 
and  was  led  to  the  use  of  Chloroform  solely  from  the  marked  resem* 
blonoe  of  the  poor  creature  to  a  woman  I  had  previously  seen  under 
^e  influence  of  Chloroform  for  a  Burgica]  operation.  The  effect  was 
speedy,  decisive  and  gratifying."  The  Camphorated  Chloroform  was 
given  three  times,  in  doses  of  three  drops  each,  aftfirwarda  in  drop 
doses  at  intervals. 

Thus  it  baa  been  shewn,  that  in  the  use  of  Camphor  and  Chloro- 
form, the  law  of  homceopathy  was  tbe  rule  of  guidance,  and  conse- 
quently the  second  charge  falls  to  the  ground. 

S,  The  third  implied  charge  is — that  the  different  medicines  being 

*  On  Cholera.    Hommapathio  Times,  voL  L  p,  137. 

t  Clinical  reports  of  cases  of  cholera  illustrative  of  homceopathic  treatment, 
p.  10, 
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^ven  in  such  rapid  enccesaion  counteract  and  neutralize  each  other. 
I  quote  again  your  own  words.  "  Let  any  one  who  knows  Halme- 
menn'fl  opistoDfl  on  the  effect  of  one  medicine  In  counteracting  that 
of  another,  say  what  he  thinks  of  the  case  of  a  patieot  admitted  into 
the  Hom<eopathic  Hospital  at  6  a.m.  on  August  14th,  and  dying  at 
3  p.m.  the  same  day ;  between  which  hours  his  treatment  is  thus 
chronicled. — Camphor,  Chloroform,  Arsenicum,  Veratrum,  Acid. 
Hydrocyan.,  Catbo  vegetabilie,  Di^talis."  Again,  "  Heie  is  the 
treatment  of  another  fatal  case, — Arsenicum,  Veratrum,  Acid.  Hydro, 
cyan.,  Carbo  vegetabilis.  Digitalis,  ....  the  grievous  inconnstency 
on  homceopathic  principles  of  giving  this  jumble  of  medicines  in 

rapid  SDCcession "  *    The  first  case  was  that  of  a  little  boy, 

not  a  hospital,  but  a  private  patient  of  my  own  at  Clapham,  the  not« 
appended  distinctly  says — "  in  collapse  when  visited,  no  medicines 
had  any  sensible  effect ;"  clearly  then,  if  no  Bensible  effect,  there 
could  not  be  much  if  any  neutralizing  influence.  The  second  case 
was  that  of  an  aged  female,  the  printed  return  of  which  is  unfor' 
tunately  incorrect ;  it  should  be,  "  simple  diarrhcea,  not  known" — 
'*  choleraic  diarrhtea,  September  20th,  noon,  for  which  no  medical 
advice." — "Cholera  without  collapse  September  22nd,  11  a.m.,  for 
which  Camphor  was  given." — "Collapse  September  22nd,  11  p.m., 
for  which  the  above  medicines  were  given,"  "  no  consecutive  fever." 
Death  September  23rd,  noon.  In  both  these  cases  therefore,  the 
rapid  succession  of  medicines  occurred  in  the  time  of  collapse,  a 
fearful  stage  of  cholera  to  treat,  one  in  which  we  are  warranted  in 
passing  quickly  from  one  remedy  to  another,  if  after  sufficient  time 
is  allowed  to  elapse,  the  remedy  in  question  fnils  to  produce  any  sen- 
sible effect.  The  question  of  the  modus  operandi  of  medicines 
cannot  be  discussed  in  a  letter  like  the  present,  and  this  whether 
dynamic  or  material,  or  both,  according  to  the  dose,  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  abstract  proposition  of  the  law  of  homtsopathy, 
which  is  held  in  all  its  integrity  by  every  homceopathic  practitioner, 
whilst  the  theory  of  its  operation  is  differently  explained  by  different 
individuals.  Camphor  is,  however,  expressly  referred  to,  and  as 
antidotal  powers  are  rather  strong,  some  explanation  of  its  use 
connexion  with  other  medicines  ought  to  be  given.  Camphor 
a  drug  whose  action  is  speedy,  but  its  duration  short ;  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  almost  every  instance  it  was  given  first  and  alone,  and  that 
the  other  medicines  were  not  administered  until  the  beneficial  action 
*  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  iat  October  6th  and  August  llth,  I85&. 
p.  138—3*8. 
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of  the  Camphor  was  exhausted.  In  euch  a  fearfully  rapid  disease  as 
cholera  is,  no  time  can  be  lost,  and  Hahuemami  himself  says,  that  if 
decided  benefit  is  not  soon  perceived,  then  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
adtnimstering  the  remedy  for  the  second  stage.*  I  never,  myself 
alternated  Camphor  with  any  other  medicine  in  any  case  of  cholera 
that  came  under  my  care,  except  in  one  where  cramp  was  the  leading 
feature  throughout,  sicknew  and  diarrhcea  heing  entire!^  absent.! 

Thus  ^e  third  charge  of  the  counteraction  and  neutralization  of  the 
medidnes  is  disposed  of  by  explanation. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  Sir,  within  the  brief  limits  of  a  lettar  to 
exonerate  myself  and  my  brother  practitionerB  from  the  charges  im- 
plied in  your  Edttoiial  Articles.  I  have  carefully  avoided  all  eztr^ 
neous  matter,  or  I  might  have  referred  to  the  inainuations  respecting 
"  a  sly  dose  of  Calomel,  or  Morphia,  or  some  concentrated  drug,"  to 
the  gross  injustice  of  the  Medical  Council  cX  the  Board  of  Health, 
in  suppresung  our  cholera  returns,  when  their  ^>pointed  du^  was  to 
report  and  not  to  abjudicate,  or  to  the  encoura^g  success  attending 
our  treatment  of  cholera,  as  evidenced  by  a  greatly  diminished  mor- 
tality, but  I  conclude  with  the  ezpreastou  of  an  earnest  wish  that 
homceopathy  may  speedily  meet  with  a  candid  and  impartial  investi- 
gation at  the  bands  of  the  profession  generally,  so  that  if  true  its 
principles  may  be  embraced,  and  if  &lse,  its  ft^wers  pat  tn  silence 
for  ever. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  Servant, 
JOHN  ANDERSON,  M.B.C.S.,  L.SA. 
4,  Bedford  Tetrice, 

Clapham  RUe,  October  18th,  \i55. 


Meeting  of  the  German  Central  Society  at  Vienna. 

This  the  first  meeting  sf  the  Society  in  the  Austrian  capital  was 
held  on  the  9tb  and  10th  of  August  last  The  number  of  members 
present  amounted  to  forty-eight,  among'  whom  we  recc^ize  aU  the 
distinguished  disciples  of  Hahnemann  in  Vienna,  and  several  of  the 
best  known  homoeopathists  of  Northern  Germany,  Bavaria,  Bohemia 
and  Hungary.  Dr.  Watike  presided.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
the  magnificent  hall  of  the  University,  whose  vralls  were  adorned 
with  the  pictures  and  busts  of  departed  medical  celebreties ;  among 

*  Hahnemann  on  chalecs  treatment,  in  Dr.  Dudgeon's  pimpblet,  ciL  p.  8. 
f  Clinical  Reports,  cit.  p.  8- 
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which  not  the  leaet  unworthy  was  the  buat  of  Stifft,  the  mveterttte 
foe  of  homcrapathy,  through  whose  uiBtnmieDtality  all  the  repressiTe 
laws  against  our  system,  which  once  disgraced  the  Aoatrian  statute- 
book,  were  passed. 

The  first  meeting'  took  place  on  the  eTening'  of  the  9th  of  August, 
when  the  old  hall  was  brilliantly  illuminated  for  the  occasion.  The 
orthodox  room  was  soon  filled  with  the  heretical  members  and  their 
friends,  and  its  venerable  echoes  were  speedily  woke  up  by  unwonted 
laudations  of  a. system  of  medicine  which  many  of  the  prototypes  of 
the  grim  effigies  around  hod  done  their  best  to  suppress. 

The  president  opened  the  congress  by  welcoming  the  members  in 
a  lively  speech.  The  enrohnent  of  new  members  who  came  forward 
in  great  numbers  now  took  place.  Kext  the  question  originally 
raised  by  Dr.  Trinks,  relative  to  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Society,  was  taken  np,  and  after  some  discussion  was  referred 
to  a  committee  to  report  upon.  Among  other  things  the  point  mooted 
by  Dr.  Tiinks,  that  the  socie^  should  take  upon  itself  the  defence 
of  homceopathy  against  attacks  from'  without  was  discusBed,  and  it 
was  finally  resolved  that  the  Central  Society  should  not  take  upon 
itself  the  defence  of  homtnopathy  against  such  attacks,  but  that  it 
should  be  left  to  individuals  who  had  leisure  and  inclination  for  it.  , 

The  president  brought  forward  a  motion,  having  for  its  object  an 
arrangement  for  the  continuation  of  the  Auttrian  Homteapalhic 
Journal,  which  to  the  sorrow  of  all  well-wishers  to  scientific  homceo- 
pathy, has  been  dormant  these  five  or  six  years.  The  president's 
allusion  to  the  subject,  however,  was  the  signal  for  an  outbreak  of 
clamonr  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Vienna  members,  which  could 
only  be  subdued  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion.  It  b  sad  to 
reflect  that  the  continuation  of  this  journal,  which  during  its  brief 
career  did  so  much  for  homceopathy,  should  be  stopped  by  mere  per- 
sonal squabbles.  We  heartily  wish  our  Vienna  colleagues  would  act 
Dp  to  the  moral  of  the  refrun  to  one  of  their  convivial  songs  we 
hare  often  heard  tiiem  sing : 

"  EccG  qnitn  hoiiDni  €t  jneimdimi 
Habitare  fr>tres  in  nnim." 

Perhaps  if  they  tried  hard  they  might  practise  equal  harmony  in 
intercourse  to  what  they  so  well  display  in  song. 

The  busiuesB  of  the  evening  .qpncluded  by  the  selection  of  Dres- 
den as  the  place  of  meeting  for  1866,  with  Dr.  Wolf  as  president. 
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The  following  momiug  at  ten  o'clock  the  Bociety^  again  met.  There 
were  alio  many  beades  members  present,  upwards  of  100,  amoDg 
whom  was  a  gentleman  with  the  very  imposing  title  of  Rector  nag* 
nificus,  who  we  are  informed  paid  the  most  marked  attention  to  the 
proceedings  from  first  to  last.  None  of  the  professors  or  notabilities 
of  the  Vienna  medicai  school  were  present. 

The  president  made  an  excellent  inlxoductory  oration,  in  which  he 
gave  a  review  of  the  events  bearing  on  homceopathy  that  had  occurred 
during  the  past  year. 

Dr.  Meyer,  read  a  report  of  the  Leipiic  Dispensary,  with  a  Btatis' 
tical  account  of  the  cases  treated  there,  and  the  resnlts  of  treatment. 
He  also  read  a  paper  on  the  homtsopatliic  treatment  of  hoopmg- 
cough. 

Dr.  Buchner  laid  on  the  table  a  long  and  elaborate  essay  entitled 
Biochemistry  and  Homceopathy,  which  however,  he  did  not  offer  to 
read,  as  it  would  have  occupied  too  much  of  the  Society's  time. 

Dr.  Fleischmann  gave  an  account  of  the  hospital  with  which  he 
has  been  so  long  and  honourably  connected. 

Dr.  Clotar  Miiller  gave  a  short  ezposidon  of  the  relation  of  horn- 
lEOpathy  to  general  medicine,  and  more  expressly  to  what  is  termed 
tile  physiological  school. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Miiller  related  the  history  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
Riosphorus  of  a  very  serious  character,  cured  by  homieopathy  alone. 
His  communicatitHi  was  enriched  by  statistical  proofs,  and  by  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  authorities  in  the  old  school,  relating  to  the 
mortality  in  cases  of  far  advanced  Fhoephorus  poisoning. 

Dr.  Wurmb  made  &  communication  respecting  the  results  of  his 
treatment  in  the  hospital  under  his  care.*  It  was  stated  that  he  now 
employed  exclusively  the  6tb  dilutirai.  (In  the  cases  related  in  his 
StutUen  SB  our  readers  will  remember,  be  employed  exclusively  the 
80th  dilution.) 

Dr.  Attomyr  read  a  very  interesting  essay  on  the  group  of  symp- 
toms in  its  relation  to  the  timile,  wherein  he  drew  a  parallel  betwixt 
Hahnemann  and  Moos. 

The  seeretary,  Dr.  Gerstel,  read  a  paper  sent  by  Dr.  Hartlaub  on 

*  The  reportar  says,  "his  division  of  tlie  hospital  in  the  ^ieden."  Has 
then  Dr.  Wnrmb  been  traniferred  to  the  Wieden  ?  His  hospital,  as  om:  readers 
are  aware,  used  formerly  to  be  in  the  Leopoldrtadt 
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file  proving  of  colchicum.  The  author  took  occasion  to  njentioii  that 
in  omBequeiice  of  the  persecationB  to  which  he  was  subjected  from 
dispennn^  his  own  medicines,  he  was  forced  to  change  his  abode  and 
seek  some  other  field  for  practice. 

Tlie  Secretary  also  read  an  article  by  Dr.  Athschul,  on  the  scientific 
character  of  homceopathy. 

Dr.  Bnchan  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  bonueopathistB  not  resi- 
dent in  Vienna,  to  the  Imperial  GoTemment  for  the  prqtection  it 
ftfibrded  bomceopatby,  and  for  its  hospitality  in  granting  the  Univer- 
K,ty  Hall  for  their  use.  He  gave  expression  to  his  hopes  for  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  homceopathy. 

The  busineas  of  the  Congress  being  concluded,  the  members 
adjourned  to  a  house  of  entertainment,  (well-known  to  all  who  have 
resided  in  Vienna)  the  "  Speal  in  Saale,  where  they  partook  of  a 
magnificent  dinner,  which  was  enUvened  by  the  genial  wit  and  humour 
for  which  the  Viennese  are  celebrated. 

One  great  omission  in  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  eeeme  to 
have  been  that  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  Dr.  Eigenbrod's 
attack  upon  Drs.  Wnrmb  and  Caspar's  Clinical  Studies.  These 
gentlemen  seem  to  be  unconscious  that  the  homoeopathic  world  has 
been  long  anxiously  looking  forward  to  a  reply  by  them  to  the  alle- 
gations of  that  self-constituted  censor  of  their  treatment  in  the 
Leopoldstadt  Hospital.  We  observe  it  stated  in  a  recent  number  of 
Hirscbel's  Journal  that  Dr.  Casper  is  about  to  publish  the  long 
promised  reply. 


Poitonmy  by  Tincture  of  Aconite. 

The  following  symptoms  were  obserred  in  a  young  woman  who 
had  swallowed  about  two  drachms  of  the  Tincture  of  Aconite  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  her  life.  She  was  seen  abotit  four  hours  after 
the  ingestion  of  the  poison. 

At.  the  time  of  her  admission  she  was  in  a  state  of  great  prostra- 
tion ;  the  pulse  was  imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  the  action  of  the 
heart  scarcely  audible,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  the  eyes  staring. 
She  was,  however,  conscious,  and  appeared  distressed,  and  as  if  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  interfered  with.  She  was  placed  in  bed,  hot 
bottles  were  applied  to  the  feet,  mustard  cataplasms  to  the  calves, 
&c.     We  tried  to  give  her  Ammonia  and  brandy,  but  she  took  very 
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little,  the  jawe  remaimag  so  closely  fized  together  (apparently  IVom  a 
Toluntaty  determination  of  the  patient  to  admit  of  no  aaaiBtance)  that 
the  attendants  were  obliged  to  force  them  apart  in  order  that  the 
stimulantB  might  be  adminiatered.  [Aa  triemus  is  amaiked  symptmn 
of  Aconite-poisoning  we  are  disposed  to  think  the  clenching  of  the 
jawB  in  this  case  was  involuntary].  At  Uiis  time  tlie  pupils  were 
dilated,  the  right  one  being  nearly  oral,  and  the  left  irregularly  poly- 
gonal. She  remuoed  quite  conscious  till  her  death,  which  occurred 
about  five  hours  after  the  poison  had  been  swallowed,  and  took  place 
in  the  following  manner : — Having  resiBted  for  a  while  the  attempts 
to  give  her  medicine,  she  suddenly  sat  up  in  bed  and  said,  "I  will 
take  more,  if  you  vron't  force  me."  Having  then  tried  to  swallow  a 
little,  she  sank  back  again ;  the  heart's  action  was  no  longer  percep- 
tible by  the  aid  of  Hie  stethoscope,  aud  after  this  she  gave  but  one 
inspiratory  heave.  The  post  mortem  examination  revealed  nothii^ 
noteworthy.     (Lancet,  May  fith,  18fi5.) 


Hahnematm's  Corretpondence. 

The  following  letters  of  Hahnemann  to  Dr.  Billig,  have  recently 
appeared  in  Dr.  Herschel's  Zeiltmg_fitr  horn.  RUtUk: —       ' 

Leipzic,  5th  February,  1821. 
Most  worshiptul  Ohr,*  esteemed  friend ! 

By  the  public  proceedings  directed  against  me  by  the  Sazon 
medical  men,  you  will  have  learned  (I  am  sure,  with  grief)  how 
bitterly  my  method  of  treatment  and  its  author  are  persecuted  in  this 
country. 

This  persecution  has  now  reached  its  climax,  and  I  should  be 
doing  an  injury  to  the  beneficent  art,  and  imperiling  my  own  life, 
were  I  to  remain  longer  here,  and  not  seek  protection  in  some  fore^ 
comitij. 

Some  propositions  of  this  sort  have  been  made  to  me  from  Prussia, 
but  I  should  much  prefer  to  find  the  protection  I  desire  for  the  few 
remaining  days  I  have  to  live  (I  am  an  old  man  of  66)  in  the  Alten- 

*  These  my Bterioua  letters,  which  are  repeated  more  than  once,  seem  to 
in^cats  some  title  or  office  in  Freemasonry. 
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burg  country.  In  a  country  that  is  so  mildly  governed  aB  Altenburg 
is,  and  where,  moreover,  I  can  still  meet  with  true  maBons,  i  think  I 
may  be  most  comfortably  settled,  especially  as  four  and  twenty  yean 
ago  X  enjoyed  great  distinctioD  as  physician  to  the  dear  old  duka 
Ernest,  in  Gotha  and  George  nthai. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  town  of  Altenburg  itself,  to  be  in  the  way 
of  you,  dearest  friend,  and  of  yourcolleagues.  I  only  wish  to  be  able  to 
settle  in  some  country  town  or  market  village,  where  the  post  may 
facilitate  my  connection  with  distant  parts,  and  where  I  may  not  be 
annoyed  by  the  preteDsions  of  any  apothecary,  because,  as  you  know, 
the  pure  practice  of  this  art  can  only  employ  such  minute  weapons, 
such  small  doses  of  medicine,  that  no  apothecary  could  supply  them 
profitably,  and  owing  to  the  mode  in  which  he  has  learnt  and  has 
|]waye  carried  on  his  business,  he  could  not  help  viewing  the  whole 
affair  as  something  ludicrous,  and  consequently  tnming  the  public 
and  the  patients  into  ridicule.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  would 
be  impoitible  to  derive  any  assistance  from  an  apothecary  in  the 
practice  of  homceopathy. 

I  take  this  opportuni^,  my  honoured  friend,  of  praying  for  such  a 
reception  in  your  country,  and  under  your  amiable  protection,  and  I 
should  do  all  in  my  power  to  prove  to  you  my  gratitude  and  esteem. 

I  beg  you  to  remember  me  most  kmdly  to  our  worthy  Obr.  Hof- 
rath  Dr.  Pierer. 

You  will  oblige  me  greatly  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  speak  of  this 
matter  to  the  president  of  government  Von  Triitschler,  to  whom  I 
have  also  applied. 

In  the  mean  time  accept  a  triple  kiss  from  ray  esteem  and  love,  as 
from  your  true  Irieud  and  Obr. 

DB.  S.  HAHNEMANN. 

Coethen,  4th  July,  1823. 
Dearest  Colleague, 

I  thank  yon  for  the  confidence  you  display  in  sending  me  the 
Secretary  of  Woods  and  Forests,  Sommer.  The  folse  Carlsbad 
waters  of  Sliuve  have  done  him  great  injury,  and  I  shall  have  great 
difficult  in  doing  him  any  good.  I  wish  I  could  feel  confident  of 
his  firmness  to  follow  implicitly  my  directions :  to  take  a  walk  twice 
a  day,  to  lessen  the  amount  of  coffee  he  takes,  and  to  avoid  seasoning 
with  his  food.  If  you  can  do  anything  to  enforce  his  obedience,  I 
would  beg  yon  to  do  so. 
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If  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  restore  faim  to  faealtb,  you  aliall  leam 
my  wbok  mode  of  procedure. 

I  will  reply  to  Commerdenroth  Pietzsch  next  pent.  Hia  report  ia 
always  more  fiiTourable.  But  he  is  quite  a  man  after  my  own  heart 
in  his  obedience  to  rules.  Only  imagine,  on  St.  John's  day  he  only 
drank  one  glass  of  wine;  that  is  more  than  could  be  expected 
from  a  mason.  Kow  he  has  as  hia  reward  the  pleasure  of  getting 
gradually  better.  Farewell,  and  bear  in  your  kind  remembrance, 
your 

SAMUEL  HAHNEMANN. 

Allopathic  Petty  Larcmiei. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Eacallier  at  the  late  French  Homoeo- 
pathic congress,  the  author  has  collected  a  number  of  instances  from 
the  allopathic  medical  press  of  the  employment  of  homceopathic 
medicines  by  the  adherents  of  the  old  school.  We  now  lay  before 
our  readers  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  fruits  of  Dr.  EscaUier'a 
remarks. 

In  hooping  cough  the  following  remedies  have  been  recently  re- 
commended and  advantageously  employed, — belladonna,  aTumoma, 
cocMneal,*  nitric  acid.]  All  these  are  eud  by  our  author  to  have 
a  decided  homoeopathic  relation  to  the  disease  they  cured.  The 
following  case  is  given :{ — "-^  child,  two  days  old,  took  the  breast 
well  mitil  it  was  seized  with  bronchitis,  when  it  coughed  and  threw  np 
the  greater  portion  of  the  milk  it  swallowed.  Dr.  F.  Dubois  pre- 
scribed three  gruns  of  powder  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  a  quarter  of  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water,  a  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  occasionally  during 
the  day.  By  the  following  morning  the  cough  and  vomiting  were 
entirely  removed. 

Dr.  Cliristieng  remarks  the  good  results  obtuned  in  cases  of 
dyspn<Ba  and  asthma  by  the  application  of  liqiud  ammonia  to  the 
back  of  the  throat.  Hahnemann's  account  of  the  pathogenetic 
effects  of  Ammonia  show  this  to  be  a  homceopathic  cure. 

Dr.  Espagne  ||  gives  the  details  of  some  cases  of  htEmoptyas  cured 
by  sulphurie  add  and  millefolium,  both  of  which  are  known  to 
homceopathists  as  useful  in  that  disease. 

•  Rev.  de  Thar.  Mei-Chir.,  1855,  p.  I*.  +  lUi,  p.  88, 

t  Jour  de  Med.  et  da  Chir.  PiaL,  p.  215. 

§  Bev.  Therap.  dn  Midi,  1855,  p.  337.  !|  IMd„  p.  46. 
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Dr.  Charles  Saurel,*  after  commendiiig  Qx  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia by  tartar  emetic,  says: — "I  know  that  in  cases  of  poieon- 
mg  by  tartfir  emeiie,  various  symptoraB  of  iiritatkm  and  marked 
dygpnoea  are  observed  during  life,  and  after  death  engorgement  or 
hepatis^on  of  the  lungs,  the  principal  cause  of  these  aymptoms. 
This  may  give  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  the  partisans  of  nmilia 
tiiniiibut." 

Diiease*  of  the  digestive  of^ratue. — In  an  article  on  gastralgia  in 
the  Moniteur  dee  Hdpitauss,  Dr.  Fleury  remarks  eev^al  times  that 
the  same  agent  can'sometimes  produce  gastralgic  attacks,  sometimes 
cure  them ;  he  has  noticed  frequendy  aggravations  ot  these  afiections 
by  the  use  of  remedies  that  are  employed  to  cure  tbem,  such  as  aui- 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  tmx  vomica,  carbo,  iron,  kc. 

A  writer  in  the  See,  du  Midi,  p.  145,  estols  the  success  of  pur- 
gative treatment  in  strangulated  hernia,  but  as  his  purgative  mixture 
consists  of  castor  oil  and  laudtrnttm,  we,  as  homceopathisls,  may  be 
'supposed  inclined  to  attribute  tathei  to  the  opium  than  to  the  oil  the 
success  obtained. 

Dr.  Foitou']'  details  the  history  of  two  cases  of  strangulated  hemik 
successfully  treated  by  belladonna,  but  as  be  combined  opiuin  with 
the  belladonna,  the  former  at  least  deserved  honourable  meution  as 
an  agent  in  the  cure,  to  which  its  homoeopatbicity  would  indeed  g^ve 
it  a  superior  cltum. 

Dr.  Eorropler,;[  setting  out  with  tbe  idea  that  dysentery  is  nothing 
more  than  obstinate  coustipation,(!)  naturally  conceived  that  it  might 
be  best  treated  by  purgatives;  and  Gonsidering  the  extreme  obsUnacy 
of  the  constipation — which,  by  the  way,  has  concealed  itself  so  well 
hitherto  as  not  to  have  been  visible  to  any  other  mortjd  eye  than 
that  of  Dr.  Korroplef— he  selected  one  of  the  most  powerful  purga- 
tives known  for  its  treatment,  viz.,  Croton  oil.  He  was  charmed  to 
find  his  theory  verified  hy  the  cure  of  his  patients,  thot^h  he  does 
not  inform  us  if  the  result  of  his  prescription  was  a  material  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  bia  hypothetical  constipation. 

Dr.  Trouaseau§  finds  the  best  remedy  for  very  obstJaat«  diarrhcea  to 
be  the  following  prescription : — Arsenite  of  potass,  1  grtun  ;  Distilled 
water,  6  ounces ;  a  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  uight  and  morning.     Our 

•  Ber.  Therap.  du  Midi,  1853,  p.  lOO. 

t  Bev.  de  Ther.  Med.-Chir.,  1855,  p.  200. 

i  Jour,  de  Med.  de  Bosiia.       §  J«ui.  de  Mad.  et  de  Chii.  Prat.,  p.  311. 
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teftdera  will  recogniBe  this  as  very  like  a  honKsopatliic  prescrip^on, 
and  as  the  prescriber  acknowledges  the  exiatence  in  medicine  of  a 
horoceopathic  mode  of  cure,  under  the  title  of  anbetitutive  medicine, 
we  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Dr.  Troueeeau  deliberately  ie- 
lected  the  araenical  preparation  for  the  treatment  of  tJieee  obstinate 
dian-boeaa  on  account  of  its  hommopathidty  to  the  ^eaae.  We  go 
further,  and  accuse  Dr.  Trousseau  of  havuig  discoTered  the  curative 
powers  of  Nuz  vomica  in  chorea,  of  Belladonna  in  incontinence  of 
urine,  and  of  Arsenic  in  asthma,  in  those  homoeopathic  writings  he 
Kffects  to  Bcom.  Dr.  Trousseau  has  the  meanness  to  Tilify  the 
system  from  which  he  derives  those  weapons  that  enable  him  to  treat 
diseases  more  successfully  than  his  more  consistent  allopathic  col- 
leagues. That  this  opinion  is  not  confined  to  the  partisans  of  the  • 
system  of  medicine  he  affects  \o  despise  while  he  plunders  it,  will  be^ 
seen  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Monitear  des  Hdpitaux  of 
July  23, 1855.  The  writer,  in  allusion  to  a  passage  from  the  report 
of  Dr.  Sauvet  on  Dr.  Charge's  work,  says : — 

"  M.  Sauvet  reproaches  Dr.  Chaigi  with  having  unjustly  classed 
M .  Trousseau  among  the  homceopaths.  If  we  wish  to  do  strictly 
what  is  right,  we  ought  to  be  just  even  to  our  enemies.  Well  then. 
Dr.  Charg^  is  only  half  wrong  in  placing  M.  Trousseau  in  the 
homeopathic  gallery.  If  M.  Sauvet  will  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare what  M.  Trousseau  says  of  the  tuhttitutive  method  with 
what  the  most  celel>rated  homceopaths  have  said  of  it,  he  wiU  have 
no  difficulty  in  convincmg  himself  that  Uie  Parisian  professor  has 
borrowed  more  than  once  from  them.  The  only  merit  he  possesses 
above  the  declared  homceopaths  is,  that  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
eotucioutness  of  hta  remmtacenceg,  and  that  the  ideas  he  expresses 
relative  to  the  substitutive  method  seem,  when  we  read  them,  to  be 
hia  own." 

Dr.  Valleix  was  astonitihed  to  find  that  Ipecacuanha,  given  for  the 
cure  of  a  sore  throat  to  a  patient  labouring  under  metrorrhagia,  with 
metriUs,  completely  stopped  the  metrorrhagia  and  did  much  good  to 
the  metritis.  The  Jour,  de  Med.  el  de  C^ir.  Pratique,  commenting 
on  this  case,  says  that  it  is  not  without  precedent,  for  that  M. 
Trousseau  has  frequently  employed  Ipecacuanha  with  the  best  results 
in  cases  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  more  especially  for  cases,  like  the 
one  in  question,  where  the  hemorrhage  followed  delivery.  Homceo- 
pathifits  have  long  been  familitv  with  the  good  effects  of  the  same 
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dnig  in  the  eame  disease,  but  must  feel  gratified  tit  thin  notable 
re-discovery  by  two  such  calumniatorB  of  their  Bystem  tis  Drs. 
Trousseau  and  Yalleix.  (The  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  a 
prominent  put  in  the  onslaught  on  Dr.  Tesmer.) 

In  his  recent  work  on  intermittent  fever  Dr.  Bretonneau  prOclums 
the  necesuty  of  exciting  the  quinine  ferer  in  order  to  obtain  a  radical 
cure  of  the  periodic  fever ;  an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of 
quinine  to  cause  a  fever,  if  not  a  confeseioD  of  belief  in  the  bomoeo- 
pathic  principle. 

The  following  case  is  a  marked  example  of  the  apphcation  of  the 
homoeopathic  method,  unconsciously  we  may  believe,  notwithstanding 
that  there  are  to  be  found  in  our  homceopathic  literature  several  pre- 
cisely analogous  gases.  "  A  shoemaker  was  affected  by  the  follow- 
ing complaint : — Every  morning  when  cutting  out  the  work  for  his 
workmen,  one  eye  became  veiy  much  injected,  &c.  When  his  work 
was  finished  he  was  obliged  to  go  and  lie  down  in  a  dark  place ; 
whereupon  the  redness  of  the  eye  gradually  diminished.  The  same 
story  was  repeated  every  day.  I  saw  the  patient  by  accident  and 
prescribed  arsenioui  acid.  The  following  day  he  had  a  sharp  attack 
of  fever,  and  then  no  more  return  of  his  complaint."  * 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  homceo- 
pathic law  is  to  be  found  in  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Imbart  Gourbeyr  on 
aconite,  f  In  our  last  vol.  we  gave  an  abstracC  of  a  paper  by  this 
physician  on  the  physiological  effects  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter 
oranges,  and  from  the  unmistakeable  bomieopatbic  tendencies  of  the 
author,  we  were  led  to  conclude,  in  the  absence  of  better  informa- 
tion, that  he  was  a  candidate  for  medical  honours,  believing  in 
bomiBopathy,  but  desirous  of  concealing  his  heretical  creed.  We  now 
learn,  however,  that  he  Is  a  professor  at  the  school  of  medidne  of 
Clermont  Fernint.  In  the  essay  on  aeonite  to  which  we  allude,  after 
having  detailed  many  instances  of  its  utility  in  facial  neuralgia,  he 
proves,  from  the  works  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  that  it  is 
capable  of  causing  similar  symptoms  to  those  it  cures,  whence  he 
concludes  that  it  demonstrates  in  the  clearest  manner  the  therapeutic 
law  of  aimilia  timUihus,  He  adds  : — "  If  we  will  but  remain  in  the 
domain  of  facts,  if  we  will  live  by  observation  and  not  by  inspiration, 
we  shall  not  fail  to  recognize  the  truth  of  the  law  of  similitude.     Of 

*  Dr.  Ch.  Saurel,  Bev.  therap.  du  Midi,  t.  viii,  p.  3S8. 
t  Gaz.  med.  de  Paris.     Feb.  34,  1851. 
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dl  the  tbe  theories  promulgated  reapectuig  the  mode  of  actum  of  medU 
cinea,  it  ie,  in  my  opinion,  the  on^  one  which  ia  borne  out  by  facta."  A 
profeBBor  in'an  orthodox  school  of  medicine  giving  utterance  to  such 
heretical  opinions  ia  very  ominous.  Veiily  old  allopathy  cherishes 
snakes  in  her  bosMn,  which  may  one  day  wound  her  mortally. 

The  following  case  of  rheumatism  cured  by  mercun/,*  and  for 
that  reason  only  supposed  by  Dr.  Artaud  to  be  of  syphilitic  ori^,  ia 
a  striking  instance  of  homceopathia  involuntaria.  "  The  disease  had 
lasted  for  three  months,  all  the  joints  were  swollen  in  the  most 
eztraordinaiy  manner ;  there  were  very  violent  puns,  especially  at 
night ;  the  appetite  was  gone,  and  the  debiUt;  so  great  that  the 
patient  was  in  an  almost  constant  perspiration ;  the  skin  was  flabby 
and  discoloured ;  it  almost  looked  as  if  there  was  a  alight  cedema  of 
the  cellular  tissue." 

The  same  Dr.  Imbart  Gourbeyr,  cited  above,  in  a  recent  article 
on  epbidrosis  or  general  chronic  sweating,  pubUdied  in  the  Gasette 
midioale  recommends  the  use  of  Aconite  for  the  cure  of  that  affection. 
After  the  history  of  three  cases  cured  by  it  he  says : — "  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  this  when  we  study  the  physiological  properties 
of  this  medicine.  AconiU  often  manifests  an  elective  action  upon  the 

skin,  which  betrays  itself  by  diaptua-eeis Its  sudorific 

action  ie  incontestable ;  we  need  xmly  read  Storck  to  be  convinced  of 
this."  He  mentions  another  case  of  tlie  same  disease  cured 
by  tage  and  by  tamhucui,  which  may  be  explained  on  the  same 
principle. 

Dr.  Lafargue  mentioos  f  having  cured  in  six  weeks  a  hydrocele 
that  had  existed  for  eight  months,  'by  means  of  an  ointment  com- 
posed of  6  parts  of  digitalit  powder  to  30  of  lard.  Dr.  Bennen 
had  previously  given  the  history  of  five  cases  successfully  treated 
in  this  way.  Siffilalis  has  already  been  homceopathicolly  used  with 
success  in  tbe  same  disease  by  Trinks,  Altmiiller,  and  Cretin. 
'  In  the  jinnalei  de  la  France  oecidentale  is  an  article  taken  ircxa  a 
Hungarian  journal  upon  the  successful  treatment  of  venereal  condy- 
lomata by  means  of  the  external  application  of  tincture  of  ikiga 
oecideatalU,  after  mercury  and  even  excision  had  failed. 

The  last  instance  of  homceopathio  allopathy  quoted  by  Dr.  Escallier 
is  the  prophylaxis  of  yellow  fever  by  means  of  the  inoculation  of  the 

•  Bev.ther.  da  Midi.    165S,  p.  22. 
t  Univer.  med-.  15  Sept  1851. 
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poiBon  of  the  viper.  We  see  it  sttkted  ia  some  jonmals  that  tlie 
wluJe  story  ia  apocryplul,  but  as  it  hu  been  the  rouod  of  the 
medical  journals,  and  has  not  yet  received  an  authoritative  denial, 
we  may  as  well  reproduce  it  here,  in  case  it  may  after  all  be  true. 
It  is  said  that  a  certain  Dr.  William  von  Humboldt,  the  nephew,  aa 
is  alleged,  of  the  great  traveller,  having  observed  that  the  unfortu- 
jiate  convicts  on  their  march  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cniz  when  bitten, 
as  they  oft«i  were,  by  a  small  viper  abounding  in  those  regions,  died 
with  all  the  i^mptoms  of  yellow  fever.  Sundry  experiments  that 
he  made  with  the  poison  on  dogs  strengthened  him  still  further  in 
his  belief  of  the  analogy  of  the  yellow  fever  and  viper  poisons.  In 
^rder  to  try  and  modify  the  toxical  action  of  the  poison,  he  caused  a 
piece  of  sheep's  liver  to  be  bitten  by  six  vipers,  be  then  allowed  the 
liver  to  putrify,  uid  employed  the  liquid  produced  during  the  decom- 
position for  inoculation.  He  first  inoculated  several  doge.  Nothing 
but  a  few  febrile  symptoms  were  developed.  Ha  then  inoculated  on 
four  points  the  arms  of  twelve  convicts.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
they  became  affected  with  frontal  headache  and  pain  in  the  back; 
by  and  bye  a  febrile  state  ensued,  lasting  firom  four  to  twelve  hours, 
and  recurring  for  three  or  four  Bucceasive  days;  after  which  all 
symptoms  ceased.  Satisfied  of  the  innocuousness  of  the  inoculation 
be  next  operated  on  200  Europeans  at  Vera  Cruz,  none  of  whom 
were  attacked  by  yellow  fever  during  the  three  following  years. 
From  1850  to  1862  he  inoculated  1,438  individuals,  of  whom  only 
seven  took  the  yellow  fever,  all  of  whom  recovered.  At  New  Orleans 
he  inoculated  386  Irish,  not  one  of  whom  was  attacked,  though 
Aey  were  in  the  very  midst  of  a  most  fatal  epidenuc.  The  Cajttain 
General  of  Cuba  has  just  authorized  the  establishment  of  an  inetitu. 
tion  directed  by  this  Dr.  von  Humboldt,  in  order  to  perform  on  a 
scale  his  prophylactic  inoculations. 


On  NUro-gh/cerine,  or  Glonoine. 
By  M.  J.  B.  Vbij, 
PrcfeuoT  of  Chemutry  at  the  Medical  Sekool  of  Roiierdam. 
In  1847,  when  chemists  were  intent  on  the  production  of  gun- 
cotton,  M.  Sobrero  made  known  the  fact  that  glycerine,  when  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  yielded  a  umilar  com- 
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pound,  whicli  he  deBcribed  as  an  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  id 
which  menstruum  it  was  almost  inaoluble,  although  readily  diBsolved 
by  alcohol  and  etber. 

According  to  this  author,  the  smallest  quantily  of  it  was  sufficient 
to  produce  a  most  violent  headache,  from  which  he  concluded  it 
would  prove  a  most  dangerous  poison. 

These  observations  attracted  my  attention,  and  in  1851  I  deter- 
mined  to  prepare  some  for  examination.  My  experiment,  made  on 
a  small  scale,  succeeded  perfectly,  and  enabled  me  to  conoborate 
the  truth  of  M.  Sobrero's  statements,  1  found,  however,  that  it 
possessed  no  poisoaoas  properties,  although  occasioning  intense 
headache ;  for  upon  administering  ten  drops  to  a  rabbit,  no  eymp. 
terns  of  poisoning  appeared. 

The  desire  of  investigating  this  subject  further  induced  me'  to 
undertake  the  preparation  of  a  larger  quantity  of  this  substance. 
The  attempt,  however,  deprived  me  of  my  eyesight  for  a  consider- 
able time,  in  consequence  of  the  explosion  of  the  mixture.  After 
my  recovery  I  resumed  my  inquiries,  and  prepared  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nitro- glycerine,  which  enabled  me  to  determine  witii 
greater  accuracy  some  of  its  properties.  The  result  of  these  experi- 
ments I  communicated  in  1851  to  the  British  Association. 

My  attention  has  lately  been  again  directed  to  this  subject  by 
the  statement  in  some  foreign  journals,  that  nitro-glycerine  is  being 
employed  in  America  as  a  therapeutic  agent  under  the  name  of 
Olono'fne.  Besides  the  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  this  sub- 
stance in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  seems  to  possess  a 
certain  value  as  a  pharmaceutical  agent. 

This  consideration  induced  me  to  try  and  ascertain  the  best  mode 
of  preparing  this  substence,  and  again  reviewing  its  principal  pro- 
perties. 

Preparation.— KRxr  repeated  experiments  I  found  the  following 
the  best  mode  of  preparation: — 100  grammes  (1543*3  grs.)  of  gly< 
cerine,  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  water,  and  having  a  sp.  gr. 
1-2S2,  were  cautiously,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  added  to 
200  cubic  centim.  (18  ounces)  of  monohydrated  nitric  acid,  previ. 
ously  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  temperature  rises  upon 
each  addition.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  allow  the  mixture  to 
cool  down  again  to  — 10°  C.  (14°  Fahr.)  before  any  fresh  adtUtion 
is  made,  as  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  temperature  should  never 
rise  above  0°  C.  (32'  Fahr.).   "  When  the  glycerine  and  nitric  add 
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haTG  formed  a  bomogeiioaB  fiiud,  which  may  be  facilitated  by  stimng 
the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod,  200  cubic  ceotim.  (18  ounces)  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  cautiously  and  slowly  added. 

This  operation  is  accompanied  with  the  greatest  danger,  if  the 
temperature  is  not  continually  watched.  Experience,  however, 
shows  me  that  there  is  no  reason  for  fear,  provided  the  temperature 
be  always  kept  below  0°  C,  (32°  Fahr.). 

Once  I  saw  the  temperature  run  up  to  10°  C.  (50"  Fahr.)  with- 
out occasioning  an  explosion ;  but  between  10°  C.  and  20°  G.  a 
violent  reaction  suddenly  takes  place,  and  the  mixture  is  violently 
propelled  from  the  vesseL  I,  however,  repeat  again  that  such  an 
accident  can  be  safely  avoided  by  keeping  the  teqiperature  below  0°  C. 

When  these  precautions  have  been  taken  the  nitro-glycerine  sepa- 
rates, after  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  form  of  an 
oily  liquid  floating  oa  the  sur&ce,  and  may  be  collected  by  means 
of  a  separating  timnel. 

The  product  thus  obtidned,  which  is  still  contaminated  with  a 
little  acid,  weighs  about  200  grammes  (3086-6  grs.).  A  still  further 
portion,  however,  about  20  grammes  (806'6  grs.),  may  be  obtained 
from  the  acid  liquor  by  diluting  it  with  water. 

The  products  thus  obtained  are  then  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  ether,  and  this  solution  repeatedly  shaken  with  water  till  all 
trace  of  acid  is  removed.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  heated  over 
a  water-bath  till  nothing  more  is  volatilized.  The  resulting  quantity 
will  be  about  184  grammes  (2838'e  grs.).  The  composition  of 
glycerine  being  Cg  H,  Og=d2,  and  100  parts  of  glycerine  yielding 
184  of  nitro-glycerine,  we  may  infer  that  the  composition  of  nitro- 
glycerine is  C,  H,  (2  No4)  Og=182.  I  am  at  present  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  if  this  inference  is  correct. 

Propertiet. — Nitro-glycerine  is  an  olea^ous  liquid  of  a  clear 
yellow  colour,  having  a  sp.  gr.  from  1'595  to  1*600.  Heated  to 
160°  C.  (320°  F.),  it  is  decomposed,  evolving  red  vapours;  at  a 
higher  temperature  it  either  explodes  or  inflames  without  any  de- 
tonation. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  point  at  wiiich  explosion 
takes  place;  it  is  best  obserred  by  allowing  the  nitro-glycerine  to 
drop  from  time  to  time  upon. a  piece  of  heated  porcelain.  At  first 
it  bums  away  with  a  vivid  flame,  but  as  the  temperature  diminishes, 
it  violently  explodes,  evolving  red  vapours,  and  frequently  breaking 
the  porcelain  on  winch  it  falls. 
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By  placing  a  drop  on  an  anvil  and  striking  it  with  a  faamnier,  it 
insUntly  detonates.  When  properly  prepared  and  &ee  from  acid,  it 
may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  I  have  some  in  my  possession 
which  has  heeu  kept  for  two  years  without  imdeigoing  the  slightest 
change. 

Upon  the  addition  of  sulphonc  acid  to  the  ethereal  solution,  de- 
composition ensues,  and  a  great  quantilj  of  sulphur  is  thrown  down. 

I  am  engaged  in  investigating  this  reaction,  which  perhaps  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  constitution  of  nitro-glyceriue. — Journal 
dt  Pharmacie  d'Anvera,  Journal  da  Pharmaete,  and  PAarmaeeutical 
Journal,  Nov.  1855. 


Faa  ewt  oh  hoata  doeeri. 

Rossian  newapapera  inform  us  that  in  Cronstadt  there  is  a  hospital  con- 

tiuabg  3000  beds,  where  the  treatment  pursued  is  entirely  homiECjpathic. 

To  sach  a  state  of  civilization  we  have  not  yet  attained.     Our  authorities 

may  learn  something  from  tbeir  harbarian  foe. 


Bomaopathf  and  the  Empresa  Eugenie. 
A  Prussian  Newspaper  announces  that  Dr.  Bonningbansen,  of  Miinsler, 
has  been  consulted  by  t!ie  Empress  of  the  French,  The  journal  goes  on 
to  give  a  long  account  of  the  doings  and  practice  of  Dr.  Bonninghausen, 
which  reads  very  like  a  puff.  Among  other  things  it  says,  that  he  never 
gives  more  than  two  globules  of  the  200th  dilution  for  a  dose,  that  he  sel- 
dom descends  to  the  30th  dilution,  but  often  gives  higher  potencies  than 
the  200th,  viz.,  the  BOOth,  1,600th  and  3,000th,  vrith  the  most  wonderful 
results. 


The  North  American  Bomaopathie  Journal. 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  re-appearance  of  onr  old 
friend  and  fellow-quarterly,  after  a  suspension  of  nearly  two  years.  It 
has  come  out  under  anew  editorial  staff,  with  theeicepUonof  Dr.  Marcy, 
who  still  sticks  to  the  old  vessel.  He  is  assisted  by  three  new  colleagues, 
Drs.  Peters,  Holcombe  and  Preston,  names  already  familiar  to  every 
student  of  homiBopatLic  literature.  A  novel  feature  in  this  new  series,  is 
an  appendix  contalnbg  a  revised  materia  medica,  by  Drs.  Marcy,  Peters 
and  FiiUgraff,  where  the  authors  profess  to  register  those  symptoms  only 
of  the  medicines  which  are  positive  and  unquestionable.  Every  symptom 
recorded  must  have  tieen  esperienced  by  several  different  provers,  its 
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genuineneu  miut  be  corroborated  by  tbe  patboli^cttl  cbanges  it  caiues, 
and  a  nmilajr  BjmpUim  must  have  been  repeatedly  cored  by  tbe  drag. 
Ab  &r  as  the  anthors  have  gone  with  their  work,  it  Beems  veiy  satisfac- 
tory, and  we  doubt  not  a  great  boon  will  have  been  conferred  on 
hoiDoeopatliy,  when  the  rerieioo  of  the  whole  materia  nedica,  in  this 
style,  shall  have  been  accompliBbed.  Once  more  we  give  a  cordial 
greeting  to  our  tmnsatlantic  contentporary,  after  ita  long  hybernation. 


Pulte  Maehme. 
We  leara  from  tbe  Zritsch,  fur  bom.  KlJn.,  that  Dr.  Hering,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  invented  a  machine,  a  Bpecies  of  telegrvph  of  apparently  a 
very  complicsted  Btmctore,  for  regiBtering  the  pulee'B'beali.  Seeing  that 
nature  has  profided  oa  with  a  very  excellent  instrnmetit  for  the  tame 
purpow,  in  tbe  point  of  the  finger,  we  imagine  that  Dr.  Hering'B  instni- 
ment  will  be  more  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity  than  for  ite  utility.  It 
reminds  ub  of  tbe  wonderful  engine  for  drawing  corkB,  depicted  in  one  of 
Hogarth's  engravingg. 


Carho  VegetabWa  in  Oattralffia. 
A.  treatise  on  V^etable  Charcoal  has  recently  been  published.  Tbe 
author,  Hr,  J.  Bird,  advises  the  administration  of  this  remedy  in  cases  of 
Gastralgia  and  other  painful  affections  of  the  stomach.  He  details  a 
numberofcaseB,  chiefly  taken  from  the  work  of  a  French  physician,  on 
the  same  subject,  to  show  the  beneficial  effects  of  Vegetable  Charcoal  in 
these  afiectiona.  Tbe  kind  of  wood  he  recommends  for  making  tbe  char- 
coal is  that  of  the  poplar  tree.  Homoeopathista  have  long  been  tamiliai 
with  tbe  nse  of  Oarbo  vegetabilis  in  such  cases.  This  then  is  another 
instance  of  the  adop^on  of  homteopathie  remedies  by  our  opponents. 


WoTidejfitl  Allopathic  DUeoveiy. 
WeieBm^vmQieMedtealTijMsand  Gaxette[Vov.  10th,  1855], that 
DiB.  Peacock  and  Andrew  Clarke,  of  the  City  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  have  made  the  very  original  and  novel  discovery,  that  Nni 
vomica  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  chronic  constipation,  depending  on 
atony  of  the  muscular  stroctare  of  the  bowel.  We  must  allow  that  this 
important  observation  entitles  thoBc  gentiemen  to  claim  an  equal  nnk 
among  original  discoverers  with  Dr.  Ronth  of"  Fallacies  of  Romceopathy  " 
celebrity,  who  recently  announced  in  the  columns  of  the  same  journal  that 
he  bad  found  Aconite  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  pneumonia. 
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At  tbe  Meeting  of  the  Medico- Chinirgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  6th  of  December  last,  a  paper  was  read  by  ila  anthor,  entitled  "  A  few 
Bemarka  on  Dilution  as  a  Principle  in  Therapeulaca,"  by  Benjamio  Bell, 
Esq.,  F.R.C.S.  The  remarks  were  chiefly  con&ned  to  the  metallic  sails. 
Mr.  Bell  showed,  in  regard  to  iron,  bow  very  smaJJ  a  portion  eiiBted  in 
the  blood,  and  bow  preposterous,  therefore,  were  the  large  doses  attempt- 
ed to  be  forced  in,  much  of  which  must  be  carried  oot,  in  all  probability 
causing  irritation.  He  also  showed  how  mnch  more  likely  a  substance 
largely  dilated  was  to  be  absorbed  by  the  capillaries  than  one  presented  in 
the  rough  state  of  nature.  Similar  remarks  were  then  made  in  regard  to 
other  metallic  sabetances,  end  even  extended  to  external  applications. 
The  whole  paper  was  eminently  snggeative,  and  given  by  the  author  with 
B  remarkable  absence  of  oil  dogmatic  BEseitioo.  (Medical  l^mes  and 
Gazette,  Dec.  16,  1866.J 
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EPIDEMIC     DYSPEPSIA. 

By  S.  Teldham,  M:.R.C.S. 

ItMd  htfora  Oe  SrilM  Homteopathte  Societ]/,  January  3rd,  ISS3. 

That  there  exist,  from  dme  to  time,  if  not  at  all  times,  certain 
agents,  capable  of  impreeeiog  the  human  constitution  bo  power- 
fully as  to  excite,  in  a  number  of  persons  simultaneously,  a  par- 
ticular form  of  disease,  is  a  point  which  the  history  of  medicine 
sufficiently  establishes.  What  those  agents  are,  and  through 
what  media  they  exert  their  influence,  are  still  unsettled  questions. 
Bnt,  though  uncertain  as  to  their  precise  nature  and  modus 
operandi,  the  changes  continually  going  on  in  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  the  earth  we  tread  upon,  leave  ns  in  no  difficulty  to  account 
for  thrar  existence.  The  grosser  of  these  changes — from  hot  to 
cold,  from  wet  to  dry — are  not  only  appreciable  by  our  senses, 
but  the  way  in  which  they  impress  the  frame  and  disturb  its 
healthy  action,  are,  to  a  certtun  extent,  understood.  Depending 
mainly  upon  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  they  bring  in  their 
train  certain  diseases,  wearing  so  nniformly  the  same  features, 
that  they  are  almost  as  familiar,  and  their  advent  may  he  almost 
as  certainly  predicted,  as  the  changes  of  the  seasons  themselves. 
To  these  we  owe  the  alvine  diseases  of  autumn,  the  respiratory 
disturbances  of  winter,  the  exanthemata  of  spring,  and  the  fevers 
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There  is  another  class  of  agencies — comet-like— eccentric  in 
their  course,  and  distant  in  the  intervals  at  which  they  appear, 
the  source  and  operation  of  which  is  enveloped  in  the  deepest 
mystery.  To  these  we  owe  those  fearful  scourges,  whose  history 
is  written  in  hecatombs  of  rictims — the  black  death,  the  sweat- 
ing disease,  the  plagne,  of  the  middle  ages ;  the  cholera,  small 
pox,  and  influenza,  of  modem  times.  Itis  to  this  class  of  diseases, 
probably  on  account  of  the  Tiolence  of  their  symptoms,  and  theit 
&tality,  that  the  term  epidemic  has  been  almost  exclusively,  but 
I  thing  erroneously,  restricted ;  whilst  others,  less  violent,  leas 
&tal,  but  as  truly  epidemic,  are  entirely  overlooked. 

These  changes  I  believe  to  tie  always  in  operation,  that  each 
one  impresses  the  human  frame  in  a  particular  way,  and  excites 
it  to  the  development  of  a  particular  kind  of  disease,  and  that, 
aa  a  necessary  consequence,  all  diseases,  not  accidental,  or 
having  a  local  source,  have  a  tendency  to  become  epidemic :  such 
epidemic  being  regulated  in  its  extent  and  duration,  by  the 
power  of  each  particular  change,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  one 
succeeds  anottier.  In  no  other  way  can  we  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  rise  and  spread  of  any  epidemic,  or  for  the  variations  tha( 
appear  even  in  the  most  common  and  fixed  form  of  epidemic 
disorder.  How  else  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  at  one 
period  scarlet  fever  shall  be  universally  benign,  and  at  another 
as  universally  malignant?  If,  then,  it  be  granted  that  those 
changing  influences,  whatever  they  be,  are  so  constantly  at  work 
as  to  efi'ect  such  modifications  in  diseases  of  the  most  permanent 
character,  are  we  not  equally  justified  in  believing  that  the  same 
changes,  as  they  succeed  each  other,  impress  upon  the  human 
frame  successive  tendencies  to  the  development  of  diflerent 
diseases  ?  My  own  observation  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  this 
view  of  the  subject.  It  has  rarely  fallen  to  my  lot  to  treat 
isolated  cases  of  acute  disease,  (for  all  epidemic  disorders  belong 
of  necessity  to  this  class.)  The  first  case  is  almost  sure  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  several  more  of  the  same  kind.  I  make  use  of  the 
quaUfying  term  "  almost,"  because  there  are  exceptions  to  thb, 
as  to  other  rules.  There  are  some  causes  of  disease  of  so  purely 
accidental  a  nature,  as  to  take  the  complaint  to  which  they  give 
rise  out  of  the  category  of  epidemics;  such,  for  instance  as  the 
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prodacdoo  of  Gastritis  by  a  debauch,  or  Delirium  tremens  b; 
prolonged  intemperance.  These,  with  others  of  analogous  kind, 
vill  occur  at  any  time,  on  the  application  of  the  particalar  exit- 
ing cause,  and  do  not,  therefore,  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  epidemic,  whioh  I  would  restrict  to  those  complunts  which 
cannot  he  traced  to  such  palpable  causes.  Of  these,  I  repeat, 
one  rarely  sees  single  cases ;  tfaey  come  in  batches,  without 
assignable  cause,  last  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  disappear  as 
capriciously,  and  are  altogether  lost  sight  of,  until  a  recurrence 
of  the  conditions  favourable  to  their  reproduotion  brings  them 
again  upon  the  stage.  Thus,  at  one  period  you  shall  observe, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  a  rapid  saccesetoti  of  cases  of  in- 
fiammation  of  the  lungs ;  at  another,  of  bronchitis ;  at  another, 
of  croup ;  at  another,  of  asthma ;  at  another,  of  hooping  cough  ; 
at  another,  of  sore  throat ;  at  another,  of  erysipelas ;  at  another, 
of  rheumatism  ;  at  another,  of  neuralgia,  in  its  several  forma 
of  hemicrania,  prosopalgia,*  toothache,  sciatica ;  at  another, 
lumbago;  at  another,  pleurodynia;  at  another,  jaundice;  at 
another,  hydrocephalus ;  at  another,  ophthalmia ;  at  another, 
convulsions ;  at  another,  cystitis ;  at  another,  shingles  ;  at  an- 
other, mumps ;  at  another,  vertigo.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  well  known  disorders  of  the  bowels,  cholera,  dysentery, 
diarrhoea;  the  exanthema,  with  varicella,  nettle  rash,  and  other 
skin  diseases ;  the  common  forms  of  fever,  and  lying-in  fever ; 
and  even  the  disposition  amongst  females  to  miscarrisge.  I  have 
enumerated  this  list  of  disorders  upon  the  strength  of  my  own 
experience,  and  so  steadily  have  I  found  the  epidemic  tendency 
to  pervade  all  of  them,  that  I  entertain  hut  little  doubt,  that  a 
.wider  field  of  observation,  would  equally  display  the  same  ten- 
dency in  almost  every  acute  disease  to  which  humanity  is 
exposed. 

But  not  only  do  I  believe  that  each  partioolar  disease  is  ren- 
dered epidemic  by  its  specific  agency ;  not  only  do  I  think  that 
one  change  in  the  conditions  of  our  existence  engenders  pneu- 
monia this  week ;  another,  hooping  cough  the  next  week ;  and 

*  Within  the  month  immeduitalj  foQawuig  the  diuppeKnlic«  of  the  BCTere 
boat  tn  Deoember,  30  (mmb  of  different  kindfl  of  luie  ache  came  mider  the 
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ft  tbttd,  some  other  disease  the  week  after,  or  all  of  them  simal- 
taneoasl^,  to  be  succeeded  aa  speedily  by  others :  I  am  further 
persuaded  that  besideB  those  changes  nbicb  give  rise  to  the  tran- 
sient epidemic  afieotions  of  particular  organs,  there  is,  also,  in 
operation,  at  most  times,  another  agency,  of  a  more  lasting  Hnd, 
determining,  not  so  mnoh  the  particular  organ  that  aball  be 
afiected,  as  impressing  a  particular  character  upon  diseased  ac- 
tion generally.  I  ventured  to  express  this  opinion,  in  a  paper 
vhich  I  read  before  this  society  in  186S,  on  the  Famncalar 
Epidemic,  which  then  prevailed.  On  that  occasion  I  endeavour- 
ed  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  showing,  that,  dividing  the  pre- 
vious A4  months  into  three  periods  of  18  months  each,  the  first, 
from  the  beginning  of  1817  to  the  middle  of  1848,  was  cbaraoter- 
ized  by  a  general  inflammatory  type  of  disease,  including  nearly 
all  the  phlegmasiee,  and  ending  with  the  Influenza  epidemic. 
That  the  second  period,  irom  the  middle  of  Jnly  1848  to  the  end 
of  1849,  was  distinguished  by  a  powerfully  predominating  ten- 
dency to  the  development  of  disorders  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels ;  this  period  including  the  second  Cholera  epidemic. 
That  the  third  period,  from  the  end  of  1850  to  the  middle  of 
1851,  was  as  strongly  marked  by  a  prevaihng  tendency  to 
pustular  disorders  of  the  skin,  of  which  the  fumnculns,  or  boil, 
was  the  leading  type.  There  is  one  point  connected  with  this 
last  period,  wbiob  the  subsequent  lapse  of  time  baa  invested  with 
peculiar  interest — that  interest  which  attaches  to  the  fulfilment 
of  a  prediction.  You  will  remember  that,  at  the  time  to  which 
I  am  alhiding,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  on  account 
of  the  somewhat  sudden  and  violent  outbreak  of  small  pox.  An 
alarm  was  raised  that  that  frightful  scourge  was  likely  to  resume 
its  ancient  dominion,  and  that  vaccination  had  lost  its  proteetiva 
power.  I  had  no  such  apprehension.  Begarding  the  greater 
prevalence  of  small  pox,  only  as  one  form  of  the  then  existing 
tendency  to  the  development  of  pustular  disease,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  predict  that  ",wben  that  tendency  shall  have  exhausted 
itself,  small  pox  will  recede  within  its  former  limits,  and  vacci- 
nation re-assert  its  supremacy."  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest 
to  my  mind,  as  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  foregoing  views, 
that  this  prediction  should  have  been  so  completely  verified, 
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With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  proceed  to  bring  onder  your 
notice  another  example  of  the  epidemic  tendency,  in  an  affection 
of  the  Btomach,  vhich,  for  vant  of  a  better,  or  equally  oompre- 
hensire,  name,  I  have  called  Epidemic  Dyspepsia. 

Bnt,  before  doing  so,  I  wish  to  ob&erre,  that  the  term  epidemic 
can  seldom  or  never  he  properiy  restricted  to  one  nnvarying 
t}rpe  of  the  disease,  but  must  embrace  all  the  phases  of  the  same 
disorder:  cases  differing  in  individaal  fbature,  yet  all  bearing  to 
one  another  a  snfficiaitly  close  resemblance  to  stamp  them  m 
members  of  the  same  family.  So  in  the  instance  we  are  about 
to  discuss,  the  numerons  cases  that  have  come  ondet  my  obser- 
vation, whilst  differing  greatly  irom  each  other  in  many  respects, 
have  yet  retained,  in  common,  certain  general  characters,  sufBoi- 
ently  indicative  of  their  being  essentially  the  same  disorder. 

Epidemics,  like  invading  armies,  throw  out  their  skinnisheis 
in  advance.  Isolated  cases  first  make  their  appearance;  gradually 
they  thicken,  until,  at  length,  they  become  so  numerous  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  epidemic  character.  The  present  instance 
forms  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

In  September  several  cases  of  spasmodic  disorder  of  the 
stomach,  of  an  unusually  severe  kiud,  presented  themselves. 
These  were  succeeded  by  others  in  increasing  frequency,  until, 
in  October  and  November,  the  field  of  disease  was  to  a  gretf 
extent  monopolized  by  the  modifications  of  this  disorder.  Ae 
far  as  my  note  book  serves  me,  (for  I  did  not  keep  a  reoord  of 
all  the  cases,)  the  following  vras  the  progress  of  Uis  epidemic  in 
my  own  practice. 

In  the  last  fortnight  of  October....   13  cases. 

First  fortnight  in  November 22    do. 

Last  fortnight  in         do 30    do. 

First  fortnight  in  December 3d    do. 

I  have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  extend  the  record  beyond 
the  period  of  two  months,  my  object  being  merely  to  adduce 
sufficient  evidence  to  establish  a  fact,  and  not  to  compile  a 
catalogue.  A  consderable  number  of  cases,  ae  I  have  just 
remarked,  occurred  before  the  first  of  the  above  dates,  and  oases 
fltill  coQtjnne  to  oocoi,  though  much  less  bequently ;  and  it  is 
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intereBting  to  add,  that  the  dimbutioii  began  Buddenly  with  the 
setting  in  of  the  hte  frost.  In  this  sudden  arrest  of  its  projfress 
b;  a  change  of  temperature,  we  find  it  to  be  in  close  keeping 
with  what  we  observe  of  epidemics  generally,  in  this  country. 

Instead  of  wearying  yon  with  the  detuls  of  illustrative  cases, 
I  have  prepared  a  kind  of  tabular  view  of  the  hundred  cases 
before  referred  to. 

In  this  table  the  ses,  age,  and  residence,  of  the  patients, 
together  with  the  leading  symptoms  and  treatment  of  each  case, 
are  indicated.  From  it  you  will  perceive,  that  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  ages  from  childhood  upwards,  were  alike 
affected,  and  that  they  were  not  confined  to  any  particular 
locality,  but  were  spread,  pretty  evenly,  over  the  metropolis  and 
its  environs.  The  most  constant  symptoms,  those  which  may 
be  regarded  as  oharacterisdc  of  the  disease,  were  severe  spas- 
modic pain  in  stomach,  nausea,  and  water  brash.  These,  of 
course,  varied,  both  in  positive  and  reladve  intensity,  in  different 
cases,  and  the  one,  or  the  other,  of  them,  was  sometimes  entirely 
absent.  The  pain,  in  severe  cases,  was  peculiarly  intense, 
causing  the  patient  to  scieam  in  sheer  agony.  It  commonly 
passed  from  the  epigastritun  through  to  the  back,  and  ronnd  the 
waist,  and  in  three  or  four  instances  it  ascended  the  chest  to  the 
region  of  the  left  nipple,  where  it  terminated.  In  several  cases 
its  accesMOD  was  periodical ;  in  others  it  was  instantly  alleviated 
by  food  J  whilst  in  the  majority,  it  was  indnced,  or  greatly 
^grevated,  either  immediately,  or  an  hour  or  two  after  a  meal. 

The  cases  were  rare  in  which  there  was  much  constitutional 
excitement ;  on  the  contrary,  the  pulse  remained  calm,  the  skin 
cool,  the  tongue  clean.  The  appetite  was  often  very  good,  and 
there  was  little  thirst.  Several  cEises  assumed  a  more  violent 
form  of  gastric  derangement,  much  resembling  what  is  called 
Gont  in  the  stomach,  and  in  one  instance,  for  several  days,  at 
the  same  hour,  the  fit  of  spasmodic  pain  was  succeeded  by 
vomiting  of  blood.  Altogether  the  attacks  partook  more  of  a 
neuralgic  than  of  any  other  character.  The  distinction  between 
it  and  ordinary  Dyspepsia  is  sufficiently  apparent.  The.  latter 
ia,  moreover,  neither  so  severe,  nor  so  difQcalt  of  removal.  It 
was  aa  much  this  latter  fact,  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  symptoms, 
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tbat  first  excited  my  Aispcioos  tliat  there  was  Bomething  speoifid 
in  the  disorder.  The  usual  remedies  for  stomaoli  disturbances 
Jailed  to  relieve  with  their  wonted  certainty  and  rapidity. 
Several  of  the  cases  vrere  exceedingly  obstinate,  and  yielded, 
ultimately,  only  to  prolonged  and  carefnl  treatment.  Other 
points  worthy  of  observation,  were,  the  occurrence  of  the  disease 
amongst  children,  who  are  little  prone  to  dyspepsia,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  other  diseases  were,  for  the  time,  arrested 
in  their  course,  by  having  this  one  engrafted  upon  them. 

Conoeming  the  treatment  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much. 
The  appropriate  remedies  for  such  a  compliunt,  will  at  once 
suggest  themselves  to  every  homceopatbio  proctiUoner.  Those 
which  I  found  most  efficacious  were  Aconite,  Belladonna, 
Chamomilla,  Cocculus,  Nux  vomica,  Pulsatilla,  Sulphur;  and  in 
three  or  four  oases,  the  Nitrates  of  Silver  and  Bismudi.  The 
lower  dilutions  were  most  frequently  employed  :  the  triturations 
of  the  two  last  named,  and  the. second  or  third  attenuations  of 
the  others.  There  is  yet  one  other  point  to  which  I  would 
refer;  the  property,  X  mean,  which  one  epidemic  seems  to 
possess,  of  excluding,  or  superseding  others  during  its  course ; 
as  though  two  influences  of  the  like  nature  oould  not  exist  at 
the  same  time.  I  have  noticed  this  more  especially  with  refer- 
ence  to  that  more  permanent  epidemic  agency  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded.  During  the  inflammatory  period  of  1847  and 
1848,  we  had  little  else  to  treat  than  inflammatory  attacks.  To 
this  succeeded  the  cholera  of  1849  and  1850;  to  this  the 
Furuncular  epidemic;  to  this,  agdn,  the  Cholera  and  its  alUes 
of  1853  and  16S4.  What  was  the  epidemic  of  the  Autumn  just 
passed?  Where  were  the  Diarrhcea,  Dysentery,  and  Gastric 
fevers,  which  generally  prevail  at  that  season?  Speaking 
broadly,  they  were  altogether  wanting.  Is  it  too  much  to 
assume  that  their  place  has  been  occupied  by  epidemic 
dyspepsia,  and  that  thus  the  rule  of  exclusiveness,  as  well 
as  the  epidemic  chain,  has  been  maintained  unbroken  ? 

I  have  alluded  to  the  probability  of  mild  epidemics  passing 
unnoticed.  Their  very  mildness  accounts  for  this.  When  a 
disorder  comes  in  some  terrifio  form,  like  that  with  which  we 
have  of  late  years  become  so  familiar,  the  fears  of  the  public  are 
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inBtmtij  mowed,  KnA  Hob  prc^oBsioQal  mind,  from  osa  ond  of 
tha  kingdom  to  the  other,  ie  on  the  akrL  Every  oaee  )b  car&- 
ftUly  wAobed,  and  aa  osiefD]];  recwded,  and  tbe  great  fatality 
of  the  diaeBBB  obtatne  for  it  a  too  {aominent  place  in  tbe 
SegiBtrai  General's  ftAiuuH. 

It  is  difierant  'with  enc^  a  disaase  as  that  whioh  I  have 
brought  under  yoor  notioe.  Happily,  it  oontribatefi  nothii^  to 
tbe  bilk  of  mortality.  Its  Bymptanu  are  hardly  sufficiently 
novel  or  Btnking  to  arrest  the  attralion,  erem  of  madical  meo  ; 
md  the  patienu  thamselves,  ngardiBg  it  as  an  ordinary  attack 
of  iUness,  often  andove  pain  for  weeks,  under  the  delnsivs 
hope  of  its  qtontameons  departure ;  and  nothing  but  the  obstinate 
perastanne  of  their  Bo&iiDgB  induoes  tham,  at  lost,  to  Bsek 

mwiinBl  aid. 

Henoe  tbe  diffioalty  attending  the  attempt  to  establisb  sach  a 
pmnt  as  UtoA  we  bare  been  oonsidering ;  a  point,  tbe  sonndnraa 
of  whioh  QBix  be  determined  only  by  exteneiTe  and  oombined 
obeervation.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  he  oonsideTed,  in  tbe 
fareffoing  Konarks,  rather  as  snggeating  a  train  of  inqniry  to 
othezs,  than  as  aifordng  a  notion  of  my  own.  Such  an  inquiry 
cannot  be  devoid  of  interest  Practically,  it  will  aaeiBt  ns  to  a 
more  Bocceaefu]  treateient  of  diseases,  by  inducing  us  oarefolly 
to  study  the  di&rent  types  which  tbe  same  disease  aasnmea  in 
di&rent  epidemics,  and  to  suit  our  temediee  to  those  di&renoes. 
In  this  way  it  will  guard  us  against  the  mistakes  of  routine 
practice.  Abstniotedty,  it  is  pleasaut  to  the  mind  to  contem- 
plate diaeaae  as  tbe  ofispring  of  Bompthing  like  a  definite  agency, 
instead  of  regarding  every  eeparate  (use  as  the  result  of  a  solitary, 
an  accidental,  and  unaccountable  cause.  Of  this  we  may  be 
obtain,  that  no  well  established  scaeutific  &ct,  although  its 
ptactiaal  bearings  may  not  be  at  onoe  apparent,  can  ever  prove 
entirBly  uaeleBS.  Sooner  or  later,  like  tbe  yet  disjointed  mem- 
bets  of  a  building,  it  will  find  ite  proper  place,  and  oontiibule 
something  to  the  pei&otiou  of  a  whole. 
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ISO  The  Past,  Pretent,  and  Future  of 

THE  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE  OF  HOMffiO- 
PATHY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
(communicated.) 
Sixty  years  have  passed  since  HahnemaDii  made  known  tba 
law  of  healing,  which  be  called  homceopathy,  expressing  the 
law  in  the  fonnnla  "similia  similibus  curentnr" — let  like  be 
treated  iy  like.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  did  not  use  the 
word  curantur,  though  it  is  now  in  general  uae. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  homceo- 
pathy  was  introduced  into  England.  In  the  present  condition 
of  our  medical  reform,  it  is  worth  while,  before  ne  speculate  on 
its  future,  to  take  a  rapid  surrey  of  the  past,  and  to  dwell 
briefly  on  the  present.  The  retrospect  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, the  aspect  is  somewhat  overcast,  and  it  behoves  all  who 
love  homceopathy  as  a  new  truth,  as  the  truth  of  healing  by  the 
agency  of  medicinal  substances,  to  bestir  themselves  that  tbo 
future  may  be  hopeful.  The  present  generation  of  homoeo- 
pathists  should  consider  themselves  aa  trustees  for  the  right 
management  of  Hahnemann's  precious  discovery  of  a  law  of 
healing,  of  general  applicability.  The  future  shall  be  our  chief 
concern — we  pass  away — dum  loquimur  aenetcimut,  we  grow 
old  while  we  speak.  Comparatively  few  of  the  British  homoeo- 
pathists  are  alive  to  the  awful  importance  of  their  duty  iu  this 
respect.  It  does  not  suffice  that  a  practitioner  should  derive  an 
income  euffioient  for  his  purposes  from  homceopathic  practice  ;— 
be  has  pledged  himself  to  the  maintenance  and  the  estabJiahment 
of  a  great  principle.  There  is  much  at  stake.  A  great  truth 
has  often  been  overlain ;  it  lies  dormant,  and  is,  after  the  lapse 
of  ages,  resuscitated.  In  our  case,  our  reform  should  make 
continuous  progression ;  anything  less  than  that  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  passing  generation,  through  whose  sloth  or  luke-warmness 
such  a  tronee  is  occasioned.  Awake,  ye  sleepers !  This  is  no 
time  for  iblding  the  arms,  or  for  thinking  a  victory  is  won. 
Sebastopol  is  not  token,  while  the  north  side  is  in  possession  of 
the  barbarian. 

According  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
introduction  of  homoeopathy  iuto  England,  which  waa  published 
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in  tbe  Homceopaihie  Timet,  Dr.  Quia  iotrodaoed  faomiBopathy 
into  England  in  tbe  year  1827.  He  wrote  from  authority,  and 
that  of  Dr.  Qiiin  himself. 

The  subject,  however,  was  brought  before  the  medical  public 
of  England  tbe  year  before.  A  paper  was  read  on  homoeopathy, 
and  a  discussion  ensued  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
ivhicb  then  held  its  meetings  in  Bolt  Coort,  Fleet  Street,  on 
the  SOth  October,  1826.  The  two  original  maintainere,  in 
England,  of  tbe  proposition,  that  homoeopathy  should  be 
enquired  into,  have  not  since  adhered  to  it.  Mr.  Kingdon 
practised  it  partially  for  some  years,  in  some  cases  ndng  the 
bomoeopathio  remedies,  in  others  pursuing  the  allopathic  practice ; 
nnd  Mr.  Headland,  tbe  brother  of  our  first  chemist  in  this 
country,  soon  ceased  from  his  own  enquiries,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  chief  general  (allopathic)  practitioners  in  the  metropolis. 
It  should  be  recorded,  that  the  authorities  of  the  Medical 
Society,  now  holding  its  meetings  in  George  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  have  peremptorily  refused  to  allow  their  minute  books  to 
be  searched,  for  tbe  purpose  of  having  that  discussion  of  homeo- 
pathy reproduced  or  enquired  into,  though  it  is  a  matter  of 
historical  interest. 

Dr.  Quin,  however,  was  the  first  practitioner  of  hpmceopathy 
in  Great  Britain,  who  professed  to  treat  patients  according  to 
that  method  of  practice  only.  He  probably  commenced  his 
practice  as  a  pure  homceopatbist  in  1831  or  1832.  We  have 
been  authoritatively  informed  that  he  introduced  it  as  a  mode  of 
medical  practice  in  1827.  He  had,  in  fact,  begun  to  investigate 
tbe  subject  in  1825  or  earlier.  In  1826  he  was  at  or  near 
Coethen,  with  Hahnemann,  a  favourite  pupil  of  the  sage.  "  He 
learned  German  on  purpose  to  read  tbe  works  written  upon  it, 
and  not  satisfied  with  the  results  which  be  bad  witnesssd  here, 
he  went  to  Germany,  to  the  fountain  head — Hahnemann,  and 
became  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  professors  (of  homoeo- 
pathy) in  the  different  towns  of  Germany,  who  practise  it." 
This  extract  is  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Uwins,  R  A.,  dated  Kaples, 
May  8rd,  1827. 

Dr.  Quin  was  practising  in  London,  partially,  though  not 
entirely,  as  a  homcBopathist,  in  1827.     "  London,"  says  the 
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trottli;  hiatorian  to  whom  we  ore  indebted  fbi  tbe  aooooiit  of  the 
mtroduction  of  honisopatfaf  into  England,  "  Glaiemont,  Eafaer, 
and  Hampton  Goart,  were  the  localities  whete  the  bleseings  of 
the  new  system  were  first  made  known.  There,  alike  in  the 
palace,  tbe  mansion,  the  cottage,  and  the  hovel,  were  its  powers 
felt  and  appreciated." 

In  spewing  of  Dr.  Qain's  first  practice  in  1827,  as  a  homaeo- 
psthist,  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith  states — "  Employing  tiic  remedies  only 
in  non-dangerdns  oases  at  fint,  he  never  inonned  the  risk  of 
bringing  tbe  system  (of  practioe)  into  diicreditwith  bis  patients, 
or  of  affordlDg  his  adversaries  an  opportnnity  of  asoribing 
f^are  to  this  novel  mode  of  practice,  when  it  wonld  have  been 
due  to  the  fatality  of  the  disease,  tn  other  cases,  where  its 
efficacy  will  be  contrasted  with  allopatbic  treatment,  to  tbe 
obvious  conviction  of  the  anfi^erer,  he  exhibit«d  tbe  remedial 
powers  of  homosopatfay.  In  this  way  things  continued  till  the 
autumn  (A  1830,  when  &•  event  occurred  calculated  to  excite 
the  liveliest  emotions  amongst  those  who  were  interested  in  tbe 
progress  of  onr  great  medical  reform. 

"The Earl  and  Connt«ss  of  Shrewsbury  returned  (at  (bat 
time)  with  two  distinguished  homceopathic  physicians  in  xkytat 
suite.  Tbe  name  of  one  was  Dr.  Francisco  Romani,  that  of  tbe 
other  Dr.  Taglianini."  Those  physicians  retomed  to  Italy  in 
the  following  year ;  and  so  far  as  homceopathy  was  concerned, 
their  visit  to  their  country  was  a  rea  infecta. 

After  Dr.  Quin'a  return  from  the  continmt,  where  he  went  to 
see  the  treatment  of  the  cholera  of  1831-32,  of  the  disasters  of 
which  he  might  truly  say,  "  et  quorum  para  magna  fui  " — for 
he  was  himself  attacked  by  ilr— ^he  has  practised  only  as  a 
homoeopatfaist. 

Pabnam  qui  meruit,  ferat.  Posterity  will  consider,  and 
justly,  that  to  this  physician  is  due  tbe  establishment  of 
hommopathy  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  be  would 
himself  state  tbe  course  of  his  enquiries  from  1 825,  or  earEer,  to 
his  coming  out  as  an  unhesitating  bomcaopath.  It  would  be 
unwise,  on  his  part,  to  consider  this  as  infra  dignittUem.  His 
claims  as  a  homceopathist  form  a  prominent  part  of  die  posses- 
sions of  British  homcsopathists.  His  reputation  is  a  part  of 
British  homceopathy. 
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To  the  bibliographitt  we  owe  mach,  aad  we  now  turn  to  the 
nteritorioae  labours  of  Dr.  Atkio,  for  the  rapid  review  that  is 
proposed  to  be  given  of  the  patt  of  homceopathy  in  these  king- 
doms. 

After  Dr.  Quin,  and  the  two  Italians  already  mentioned, 
Belluomini  seems  to  have  been  next  in  the  field.  Dr.  Maeaol,  a 
Frenchman  with  an  Englishman's  character,  was  probably  the 
next.  He  has  now  returned  to  France,  and  is  enjoying  the 
otium  cum  dignilate,  which  iB  bis  due  after  a  life  of  labour. 
He  is  emeritus.  He  deserves  the  repose  he  is  enjoying,  after 
his  exposure  to  the/umum  tfrepttumque  Boma. 

So  far  as  homoeopathy  is  concerned  in  this  country,  its  early 
history  shoald  not  be  bnried  in  obscurity.  The  pioneer  is  to  the 
fore,  with  that  strong  vitality  and  that  broad  thoracic  develop- 
ment which  denotes  long  life,  if  he  will  take  proper  care  of  it. 

The  earliest  work  in  English  recorded  by  Dr.  Atkin,  is  a 
translation  of  the  "  Organon "  of  Hahnemann,  by  Charles  H. 
Devrient,  Esq.,  with  notes  by  Samuel  Stratten,  M.D.,  1833. 
This  translation  being  out  of  print,  its  place  has  been  supplied 
by  that  of  Dr.  Dudgeon ;  but  we  owe  no  small  obligation  to 
the  original  translator. 

Dr.  Borthwick  Gilchrist's  appeal  was  publiBbed  in  the  same 
year  (183H).  His  admirer,  who  learned  the  value  of  hom<BO- 
pathy  from  him — Silk  Buckingham — has  since  sunk  into  the 
grave.     Bolii  were  excellent  men  in  their  different  ways. 

In  the  year  1834  Dr.  Quin  published  his  edition  of  the 
Fragnunia  de  Viribus  Medicametilorum  of  Hahnemenn,  and 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Homaeopathica. 

In  this  year  also  appeared  the  Her.  Mr.  Everest's  letter, 
addressed  to  the  medical  practitioners  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
subject  of  Homceopathy.  He  was  a  warm  advocate  of  homceo- 
pathy. In  the  fullness  and  vigour  of  life  he  departed  last  year. 
He  was  crotchety,  but  was  a  true  disciple  of  our  master.  He 
had  acute  disease  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  took 
medioines  by  olfaction ;  when  he  was  seen  by  a  medical 
practitioner,  he  was  in  extremis.  So  he  died,  but  he  was  a 
worthy  man,  one  of  the  worthiest  who  has  advocated  our  medical 
reform  in  these  kingdoms.     Id  the  year  (1836)  he  published 
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his  "Popular  View  of  Homffiopathy."  In  tiuB  year  also  appear- 
ed Dr.  Simpson's  "Practical  View  of  Homceopathy."  It  was  a 
timely  work.  The  writer  should  have  remained  at  hie  post;  bat 
he  was  discouraged,  and  took  to  a  sheep-ran  io  Australia. 
Whether  he  is  yet  alive,  or  is  dead,  this  deponent  knowetb 
not. 

In  the  year  1637,  Dr.  Cnrie  cornea  on  the  field.  He  writes 
a  book  "  The  Principles  of  Homceopathy,"  which  must  have  been 
pat  into  English  for  him,  for  to  the  last  he  knew  not  English. 
Poor  Cane!  worse  men  many  have  there  been — he  was  an 
enthusiast  for  homsopathy — and  he  died  a  victim  to  his  own 
mistaken  notions.  Exposed  to  typhoid  influences,  he  starved 
himself  He  was  a  pupil  of  Broussiua,  and  the  ghost  of  Brons- 
8US  killed  the  living  Curie.  He  did  mnoh  for  homoeopathy — 
very  much.  He  was  not  soientiflc,  but  he  was  enthusiastic. 
Like  the  poet  he — ■ 

"Believod  the  magic  wondeia  wbicb  he  nng." 
He  was  a  very  successful  practitioner,  anci  did  much  to  unite  the 
British  public  with  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  homoopathy. 
He  has  passed  away. 

In  this  year  (1837)  also  appeared  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Uwina, 
on  homoeopathy,  in  which  he  contrasted  the  lai^,  small,  and 
atomic  doses.  He  too  is  of  the  past.  In  this  year  also 
appeared  Dr.  Scott's  Thesis.  He  is  now  practising  in  London; 
it  is  to  he  hoped  with  the  success  he  deserves. 

In  1838  Dr.  Curie  pubhshed  his  "Practice  of  Homceopathy  ' 
and  Harris  Dunsford  came  into  the  field.  He  died  some 
eight  years  later,  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  He  was 
an  excellent  practitioner,  and  had  the  distinguished  honor  of 
having  been  consulted  by  Queen  Adelaide,  of  virtuous  memory. 
He  also  published  in  this  year,  his  "  Popnlar  View  of  Homoeo- 
pathy." 

In  this  year  also.  Dr.  Epps  first  appears  as  an  author.  Dr. 
Scott  alao  publishes  (a  translation  from  Habnemaim)  "  On  the 
Spirit  of  the  Homoeopathic  Doctrine." 

In  the  year  1839  Dr.  Broaokcs  appears  as  an  anther  on 
Constipation,   Cutaneous  Diseases,  and  Homoeopathic  Doca- 
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Id  this  year  Dr.  Epps  publiehed,  so  for  as  is  known, 
the  first  English  "DomeBtio  Homceopathy."  Since  then, 
the  name  of  these  dumestio  books  in  English,  is  "  legion." 
The  first,  however,  maintains  its  ground  with  the  books  of 
Drs.  Hering,  Obepmell,  Cnrie,  Laurie,  Fulte,  (American) 
and  others. 

In  1840  Dr.  Curie  published  hie  Aonals  of  the  London 
Homosopalbio  Dispensary.  To  him  is  due  the  establisbment  of 
the  first  hom<Bopathic  dispensary  in  these  kingdoms.  Mr. 
Blagdon  Hnrral's  "  Popular  Outlines  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Homcsopathy,"  was  published  this  year.  Dr.  Earl 
Luther  also  published  his  book,  "  Homoeopathy  Explained  and 
Objections  Answered."  A  London  millionaire,  a  patron  of  Dr. 
Curie,  had  for  some  time  the  credit  of  this  tract,  which  Dr. 
Luther  has  since  claimed.  Dr.  Lather  has  for  the  present 
retired  from  practice,  and  is  in  Germany.  He  is  now  planting 
trees,  having  performed  the  two  other  duties  of  man,  as  laid 
down  by  Confucius — "  Plant  trees,  write  bo^ks,  and  get 
ohiMren." 

In  1841  Dr.  Curie  published  his  "  Domestio  Homoeopathy." 
Dr.  Dnnsford  gave  to  the  world  his  "  Practical  Advantages  of 
Homceopathy,"  which  was  dedioated  to  Queen  Adelaide. 

Dr.  C.  Davids  published  a'  sketch  of  Homceopathy. .  He  too 
is  gone.  He  was  a  Persian,  and  should  have  been  called 
Davidson.  He  died  of  cooeumption  while  yet  a  young  man. 
He  was  a  very  honest,  painstaking,  and  worthy  man.  Dr. 
Epps  appears  as  an  author  during  this  year,  infonr  different 
publications : — "  Affections  of  the  Head  and  Nervous  System ;" 
"Epilepsy  and  other  Nervous  Affections;"  "Homoaopathy  and 
its  Principles  Explained ;"  "  Arnica  Montana,  and  its  beneficial 
effects  for  Bruises." 

In  this  year  also  was  published  a  translation  of  the  "  Manual 
of  Homceopathy  "  of  Jahr. 

In  the  year  1842  Dr.  Black  published  bis  treatise  on  the 
"  Principles  and  Practice  of  Homceopathy." 

A  Sketch  of  Homoeopathy,  by  C.  Daniels,  M.D.,  and  a  paper 
"  What  is  Homoeopathy  ?"  by  Dr.  Epps,  also  appeared  during 
this  year.     Nothing  is  known  of  Dr.  Daniels. 
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In  ]  A43  Bellaomini  published  his  monograph  on  "  Scarlatins, 
and  its  Treatment  on  Homceopatbic  principles."  He  soon  after 
retired  to  Italy,  and  haa  ainoe  departed  this  life,  at  an  advanced 
age. 

Dr.  Lndwig  Cftlmann  published,  during  this  year,  bis  paper 
"  Homceopathy  no  Humbug,"  and  Dr.  Hayle,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  his  "  Addresa  on  the  Homoeopathic  System  of  Medicine." 

Thia  year  was  signalized  by  the  first  appearance  of  the 
"  British  Joomal  of  Homceopathy,"  which  ia  now  the  oldest 
medical  quarterly  in  these  kingdoms.  Viget  atque  vigehit. 
Its  establishment,  though  several  years  posterior  to  the  estabhsb- 
ment  of  what  has  been  called  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
Homceopathy,  is  yet  more  or  less  identified  with  that  sohool ; 
and  the  journal  is  remarkable  for  the  aoientifio  developments  of 
homoeopathy,  of  which  it  has  been  the  exponent. 

In  this  6eld  of  labour  the  names  of  Professor  Henderson, 
and  Drs.  Dryadale,  Black,  Bussell,  Dudgeon,  and  Madden  are 
prominent.     ^ 

In  1617  Dr.  Hamilton  published  a  "  Guide  to  the  Practice  of 
Homceopathy,"  compiled  from  the  German  of  Buoff,  Hues, 
and  Buckert.  Mr.  Newman  appeared  also  as  the  author  of  a 
"  Conciae  Exposition  of  Homoeopathy." 

Dr.  W.  Batohelour  published  a  paper,  entitled  "  Homceopathy 
compared  with  the  usual  method  of  practice."  He  is  now  the 
upholder  of  certain  nostrums.  In  this  year  appeared  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Homoeopathy,  by  Drs.  Drysdale  and 
Bussell,  a  volume  well  worthy  the  study  of  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  homceopathy. 

Dr.  Epps  pnhlished  also  his  "  Bgeoted  Cases,"  which  he  sent 
to  the  Lancet,  but  the  publication  of  which,  in  that  paper,  was 
refused. 

In  this  year  also  appeared  Professor  Henderson's  Inqniry  into 
the  Homoeopathic  Practice  of  Medicine.  The  adhesion  of  thia 
eminent  pathologist  to  homceopathy,  is  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  our  progress. 

Dr.  Constantino  Hering's  "  Homceopathist  and  Domestic 
Fbysioian"  was  this  year  reprinted  in  London,  from  the  second 
Philadelphia  edition. 
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Br.  Lnther  in  tbis  year  pttbliabed  bia  "  Gonoiae  view  of  the 
Byatem  of  Homoeopatby,"  wbicb  has  since  attained  a  large  cir- 
culation, and  has  been  of  great  ase  in  the  advanoement  of  oar 
medical  reform.  Mi.  Newman  published  also  his  "Homceo- 
pathio  Family  ABBistant."  Dr.  Korton  issued  a  translation  of 
Ernest  Yon  Bmnnow's  "  Olanoe  at  Hahnemann  and  Homceo- 
patby." 

In  1846,  Dr.  Madden  published  an  essay,  "Homoeopatby 
viewed  in  connection  with  Medical  Reform." 

Mr.  Marmadube  Sampson  issued  his  book  on  "  HonKBopathy, 
its  prinoiples,  tbeory,  and  practice." 

In  1848,  appeared  Dr.  Cbepmell's  "DomeatioHom<copathy," 
also  Mr.  Sampson's  "  Homoeopathy,  its  principles,  tbeory,  and 
practjoe :"  and  "  Truths  and  tbeir  Receplaon  considered  in  their 
relation  to  Homoeopathy,"  hy  the  same  author. 

In  1849,  Dr.  Dudgeon  published  his  translation  of  Hahne- 
mann's "  Organon  of  Medicine,"  and  in  tbis  year  we  have  also 
Dr.  Eidd's  "  Homceopatby  in  Acute  Diseases ; "  Dr.  Marsden's 
"  Notes  on  Homoeopatby ;  "  Dr,  Rutherfurd  Busaell's  "  Treatise 
on  Epidemic  Cholera;"  and  Mr.  Sampson's  "  Concluding  task 
of  the  Disciples  of  Homoeopatby." 

In  1860,  we  bave  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Atkin's  "Homceo- 
pathio  Directory;"  to  the  second,  of  1853,  we  are  indebted  for 
tbis  bibliographical  summary ;  the  first  volume  of  the  "Pathogene- 
tio  Cycloptedia,"  hy  Dr.  Dudgeon,  and  Dr.  Laurie's  "  Elements 
of  Homoeopathic  Practice  of  Physic,"  also  appeared  in  this  year. 

In  1851,  we  have  the  "Lesser  Writings  of  Samuel  Hahne- 
mann," translated  by  Dr.  Dudgeon;  Dr.  Hamilton's  "Flora 
Homoeopatbica,"  since  completed ;  '•  Homoeopathy  as  applied  to 
the  disease  of  Females,"  by  Mr.  Leadam;  Dr.  Malan's  "  Pocket 
Book  of  Homoeopatby ; "  Dr.  Norton's  Homoeopathic  Family 
Medicine;"  "Jahr's  Homoeopathic  Handbook, "  translated  hy 
Dr.  Spillan,  now  departed  this  life ;  the  "  Homceopathie  Pre- 
scrihers'  Pharmacopoeia,"  by  the  some  compiler  and  translator; 
"  Homoeopathy  in  acute  diaeases,"  by  Mr.  Yeldbam. 

In  1852,  we  have  Mr.  Haycock's  "Elements  of  Veterinary 
Homceopathy ; "  tfae  first  part  of  the  "Hahnemana  Materia 
Medica;"  and  "Homoeopathy  in  1851,"  edited  hy  Dr.  Russell. 
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Sinoe  then.  Dr.  Dudgeon  has  pnbliahed  his  lectnres,  aod  Dr, 
Sharp  his  tracts  on  HomcBopathy,  there  have  been  few  other 
additions  to  oni  English  Homceopathic  Literature. 

It  vili  be  seen  from  the  summary  we  have  given,  that  there 
haa  been  but  little  original  Homceopafhio  Literature,  on  the  part 
of  BriUsb  HomcBopathists. 

Only  one  medicine  has  been  so  proved  as  to  have  been  received 
with  complete  acceptance,  "  Kali  bichromicum,"  proved  by  Dr. 
Drysdale.  There  is  a  vast  field  yet  open  to  the  honest  industry 
of  Homoeopathists. 

Dr.  Curie,  it  has  been  observed,  opened  the  first  Dispensary 
for  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  aocording  to  the  Homceopathic 
method  of  practice.  He  continued  this  work  to  within  a  fen 
days  of  his  death. 

Dispensaries  were  soon  after  opened  in  different  parts  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  every  ctty  and 
town  where  Homoeopathy  was  introduced.  Dr.  Drysdale  a  few 
years  ago,  poblished  an  iotereating  account  of  these  Institutions. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  an  attempt .  was  made  to  establish  a 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  in  Hanover  Square.    The  attempt  failed. 

In  1850,  two  Hospitals  were  opened  in  London,  the  "  London 
Homceopathic,"  and  the  "  Habnemaon  "  hospitals.  The  former 
only  survives.  There  is  also  a  Homceopathic  hospital  in 
Manchester. 

The  number  of  Medical  men  who  practise  Homceopathy  in 
these  kingdoms,  is  now  upwards  of  two  hundred ;  and  there  are 
many  besides,  who  practise  it  in  part  openly ;  and  many  more  who 
practise  it  in  part  secretly.  The  doctrine  and  practice  of  Hahne- 
mann have  now  been  among  us  for  a  generation  of  men.  All 
classes  of  society  have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  favored  it. 

It  ia  acknowledged  that  there  is  a"  Homceopathic  Public." 
The  question  arises  if  as  mdch  progress  has  been  made  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  the  further  question,  if  that  progress 
has  been  healthy  and  satisfactory.  If  our  progress  is  compared 
with  that  of  Homoeopathy  among  our  transatlantic  cousins,  we 
must  answer  decidedly  in  the  negative ;  we  have  produced  fewer 
working  men,  fewer  provers,  fewer  writers  of  note,  and  our 
bomcBOpBthio  public,  as  well  as  the  body  of  medical  practitionerB, 
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18  much  less  in  ntunber  than  theirs.  They  have  ooUe^es  and 
confer  degrees  in  medicine ;  we  have  no  colleges  or  schools  of 
Homceopathy ;  and  we  have  no  privilege  of  oonferring  the  lioense 
to  practise. 

Though  the  snmber  of  our  practitioners  has  inoreased,  the 
progress  of  honusopathy  has  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  we  could 
wish.  There  are  some  calling  themselreB  homceopathists,  who 
practise  withont  diplomas ;  some  advertise  themselves  in  any  and 
every  way ;  and  some  are  otherwise  disrepntabJe  in  character. 
Thns  the  character  of  our  body  has  suffered  more  or  less  damage. 

It  is  not  meant  that  our  black  aheep  bear  a  larger  proportion 
to  our  whole  number,  than  similar  cbaraoters  among  the 
allopaths  bear  to  their  whole  number.  But  as  our  list  is  com- 
paratively small,  the  discredit  falls  more  heavily  on  us. 

Of  the  lieges  of  the  three  kingdoms,' probably  one  million  are 
homceopathists,  all  classes  being  included.  With  a  million  of 
BupporteiB,  most  of  them  it  is  true,  the  poor,  but  many  in  com- 
fortable ciroumstanoes,  and  some  very  rich,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  much  for  our  reform.  It  has,  in  this  country,  passed 
through  its  first  stage,  and  it  should  now  proceed  to  a  vigorous 
maturity.    What  hinders  ? 

In  the  first  place  the  medical  practitioners  do  not  agree  among 
themselves,  and  are  not  very  cordial,  one  to  another.  This 
cannot  he  helped  :  it  is  human  nature.  Let  us  however  make 
the  beat  of  our  situation.  Whether  he  belongs  to  a  clique,  or 
condders  himself  isolated,  let  each  of  our  practitioners  do  as 
much  as  in  h't"  hes  for  the  cause.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
any  earnest  homoeopathist  would  refuse  to  do  this,  if  a  way  of 
doing  it  effectually  is  pointed  out  to  him. 

A  new  danger  is  before  us.  With  very  few  exceptions  the 
number  of  onr  practitioners  has  been  derived  or  recruited  from 
persons  who  had  been  previously  engaged  in  allopathic  practice ; 
and  we  require  an  inMsion  of  new  blood.  The  professors  and 
lecturers  in  tiie  different  schools  of  medicine,  are  adverse,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Professor  Henderson,  to  onr  therapeutics. 
The  very  name  of  homoeopathy  is  an  abomination  to  them.  For 
some  years  we  have  been  threatened  with  a  Medical  Registration 
Bill,  and  auch  a  bill  is  now  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
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rasj  pasB  in  the  present  sesBion  of  PartiamenC  One  of  the  effects 
of  this  bill,  nhether  dusigDed);  or  not,  will  be  the  exclosioo  of 
youDg  meD,  vho  have  not  yet  taken  their  diplomas,  from  our 
ranks. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  to  practise  who  is  not  registered,  and 
DO  one  can  be  registered  unless  he  is  lioensed  by  certain  corpora- 
tdons,  which  wUl  refuse  their  license  to  any  avowed  bomoaopath- 
ist.  If  he  has  a  dipU>ma  £rom  a  foreign  University,  it  depeods 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  mddical  registrar,  whether  that  diploma 
shall  entitle  him  to  be  registered  or  not.  It  follows,  then,  that 
we  must  for  the  purpose  of  securing  omt  future,  make  good  use 
oi^spretent.  Ws  must  have  hospitals,  and  schools  attached 
to  them.  This  is  the  first  requirement.  There  should  be  such 
hospitals,  each  with  a  school  attached  to  it,  in  London,  Edin- 
borgh,  and  Dublin.  There  is  now  only  a  very  small  hospital  in 
London,  which  is  quite  inefiectnal  &om  the  smallness  of  its 
iaoome.  Its  number  of  in-patients  does  not  exceed  twenty.  It 
should  have  at  least  one  htindred  beds.  It  is  notorious  that 
though  the  success  of  its  medical  officers  in  the  treatment  of 
Cholera,  the  year  before  last,  was  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  class  of  medical  men — its  reports  were  contemptuously 
rejected  by  the  Medical  Council  appointed  by  GoTemment 
to  report  on  the  different  modes  of  practJce  adopted  for  that 
disease.  If  instead  of  sending  in  a  report  of  some  sixty  cases, 
treated  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks,  the  medical  officers  had 
been  enabled  to  send  in  a  repoit  of  600  cases, — would  that  report 
have  been  contemptuously  r^ected  1 

Letourpraotationerstfaenbeginaoo-operativework,  in  obtain- 
ing large  funds  for  a  large  metropolitan  hospital.  The  hospital 
should  be  endowed,  and  bare  a  secure  income.  An  individual, 
a  bookseller  (Guy),  endowed  the  magnificent  hospital  that  bears 
his  name.  The  plan  proposed  is  this :  let  there  be  a  local 
oommittee  in  every  city  and  town,  where  bomteopatby  is  prac- 
Used,  to  collect  fiinds  for  a  large  metropolitan  hospital — say  the 
London  Homcsopathio  Hospital — which  is  already  at  work. 
The  just  objections,  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  practitioners  to 
the  constitution  of  this  hospital,  may  prevail  over  its  governing 
body  to  modify  that  conBtitution. 
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Let  the  said  oommittee  meet  quarterly,  to  count  their  gaiQB : 
let  lectures  be  delivered  by  medical  men  or  laymen,  according 
to  tbe  faonltiee  of  eameatnesa and  eloqaenoe  in  ei&er  class:  let 
the  bonKeopatbio  public  in  each  place,  or  in  other  words,  the 
friends  and  patients  of  each  practitioner,  be  moved  to  do  as 
much  as  possibly  they  can,  in  tbe  way  of  donations  and  subacrip- 
tiuns,  for  the  proposed  hospitals  and  schools, — for  that  of  London 
first — then  for  that  of  Edinburgh — then  for  that  of  Dublin- 
Let  tbe  enms  collected  for  this  purpose,  he  so  large  as  to  secare 
an  endowment  for  each  of  the  three  metropolitan  hospitals 
designated.  Furthermore,  let  those  who  are  friendly  to  homce- 
opatby,  in  tbe  British  Colonies,  adopt  the  same  plan,  and  send 
home  their  quarterly  or  annual  contributions. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  such  large  sums  are  annually  collected 
for  lehgious  societies,  especially  for  missionary  serrioe,  and  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures, 

A  meeting  may  be  called  together,  without  any  unnecessary 
delay,  for  arranging  tbe  machinery  of  this  scheme.  Its  success 
will  depend  on  tbe  heartiness  and  the  zeal  with  which  the  local 
committees  enter  on  their  work  of  love.  As  soon  as  a  hospital 
containing  one  hundred  beds  is  organised,  with  a  seoure  income, 
a  school  may  be  attached  to  it,  for  teaching  our  therapeutics  and 
materia  mediea.  If  the  existing  medical  Corporations  will  give 
their  license  to  our  students,  well  and  good  : — if  not,  we  could 
then  with  a  show  of  reason,  ask  the  Government  for  a  Chartered 
College  of  our  own,  as  a  matter  of  justice.  The  claims  nnder 
snch  circumstances,  would  hardly  he  denied.  Let  this  plan, 
then,  be  at  once  adopted,  and  he  faithliilly  and  energetically 
acted  out. 

Another  point  of  coneideradon  is,  the  diffeienoes  of  homoe- 
opatbista  in  the  matter  of  the  dose.  Our  body,  like  the  Ohuroh 
Estahhsbment,  is  divided  into  three  distinct  classes — tbe  high, 
the  low,  and  the  broad.  Oox  high  church  rejects,  or  pretends 
to  reject  all  dilutions  helow  the  30tb ;  they  ascend  to  the  lOOtha 
and  lOOOths.  The  /oic  church  of  our  body,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
ascends  not  above  the  3rd,  and  delights  in  drop  doses.  Some  of 
them  use  tbe  mother  tinctures,  and  give  drops  for  a  dose.  Tbe 
Iroad  party,  being  neither  high  nor  low,  claim  for  themselves  tbe 
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nse  of  ell  the  dilations,  generally  &om  the  Srd  to  the  30th. 
They  would  in  rare  cases  ase  a  mother  tinoture ;  and  sometimea 
give  the  100th  or  SOOth  in  the  way  of  experiment.  Quot 
homines  tot  sententuB,  Let  us  live  and  leam^-a  large  hospital 
would  give  ample  field  fbr  arriving,  by  ezperienoe,  after  a  mul- 
titnde  of  experiments,  at  useful  disoiiminatioa  on  the  subject 
of  the  dose,  and  so  approximate  at  least  to  eomething  like  a 
standard.  The  large  dispensaries  which  oow  exist,  may  fonuBb 
their '^uoto  of  experience  on  this  eubjeot. 

Another  want  of  the  present  time,  is  a  proving  society.  Few 
persons  engaged  in  practice  in  large  towns,  can  undertake  this ; 
and  in  such  places,  those  to  be  proved  on,  are  not  easily  found, 
and  kept  to  the  necessary  diet.  The  provings  of  Hahnemann 
ore  and  must  ever  be  models  for  his  followers.  There  are  some 
of  onr  body,  who  are  fitted  for  this  task,  and  are  at  the  same 
'    time  i&vourably  situated  for  its  proper  accomplishment 

In  the  absence  of  any  school  of  hom<Bopathy,  it  is  desirable 
that  those  of  our  practitioners,  who  are  not  overworked,  should 
take  medical  students  into  their  houses  as  pupils.  The  dispen- 
saries, which  maintain  house  surgeons,  might  also  accommodate 
such  students.  Thos  while  they  are  pursuing  their  studies,  they 
may  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  our  therapeutics,  and 
might  learn  onr  ina^tfrMtnet^tm.  In  the  good  work  of  providing 
for  the  future  generation  of  medical  faomoeopathists,  the  lay 
homcBOpathists  might  do  much  good,  by  encouraging  their  sons 
to  undertake  the  study  of  medicine,  with  s  view  to  homoeopathic 
practice.  The  Church,  the  fiar,  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  are 
leeruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  Aristocracy — many  of  the  cadets 
of  our  noble  houses  have  gone  to  onr  colonies — why  should  not 
some  of  them  devote  themselves  to  the, medical  profession,  in 
importance  and  true  dignity,,  inferior  to  no  other  pnrsnit  ?  /h 
nulla  re  homines  propius  ad  deos  aceeduttt  quam  dando 
talulem  hominibm,  was  Cicero's  testimony  to  the  value  of 
useful  physicians. 

If  the  principle  of  life  peerages  should  hereafter  be  adopted, 
ought  eminent  physioiaos  and  surgeons  to  be  excluded  Crom  them, 
while  clergymen  and  barristers,  and  military  and  naval  men  have 
the  distinotion  ? 
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Some  of  our  medical  hom(sopatbist;»,  we  have  said,  should  take 
medical  students  into  their  houBee  as  pupils.  This  would  be  an 
eETectual  way  of  preserving  them  from  the  seductive  influence,  aod 
the  still  more  dangerous  ridicule  of  the  Philistines.  One  devoted 
homoeopathist  furnished  a  youug  man  with  the  means  of  obtain- 
iug  his  medical  education.  He  was  at  St.  George's  hospital : 
the  ridicule  of  his  teachers  and  fellow  pupils  overmastered  him, 
and  be  is  now  a  flourishing  allopath  in  the  medical  service  of 
the  Corporate  Majesty  of  India,  whose  palace  is  in  Leadenball 
Street.  Another  sincere  homceopathist  gave  another  young  man 
his  education ;  he  too  was  similarly  overpowered  at  King's  College, 
and  he  also  has  entered,  as  an  allopath,  the  service  of  the  same 
oriental  majesty.  There  are,  no  doubt,  other  instances  of  the 
kind.  Neither  of  the  persons  alluded  to  above,  ever  gave  him- 
self the  trouble  to  inquire  into  bomceopathy,  or  to  teat  it  in  any 
way,  or  to  see  it  tested.  This  was  creditable  neither  to  the 
heart  nor  the  understanding  of  these  medical  men. 

Messrs.  Headlam  and  Brady,  two  of  the  three  endorsers  of  the 
Medical  Registration  Bill,  now  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
have  declared  that  they  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  bomceo- 
pathy— and  that  their  only  desire  is  to  provide  that  none  should 
be  admitted ^into  the  registry  as  medical  practitioners,  who  havfl 
notobtained  some  diplomaor license  from  arecognised University, 
College  or  Hall.  If  this  principle  be  carried  out,  and  all  are 
registered  who  have  proper  qualifications,  the  present  generation 
of  homceopathists  will  have  nothing  to  oomplain  of.  But  though 
these  gentlemen  must  from  their  declaration  be  ignorant  of  it — 
iatet  angait  in  herbd.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  make 
such  alterations  in  the  bill,  before  it  goes  into  Committee,  as 
will  remove  the  apprehended  danger  of  ezolusion  of  homceoi 
pathists,  or  if  not,  the  friends  of  bomceopathy,  who  are  in  parlia 
ment,  must  see  that  such  alterations  are  made. 

There  should  be  no  ambiguity  whatever ;  the  wording  of  the 
olanses  of  the  bill  that  relate  to  the  admission  or  non-admissioD 
of  the  appHoauts  for  registry,  should  be  clear  as  crystal. 

In  the  wording  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  it  might  be  im- 
pled  or  constraed  that  physicians  in  addition  to  their  diploma, 
shall  have  the  license  of  one  of  these  four  oorporations : — 
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The  Eoyal  Oolite  of  Pbysioians  of  London. 

The  Boyal  College  of  Fhystoiatie  of  Edinborgb. 

The  King'a  and  Queen's  College  of  Physioiasa  in  Ireland. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.f 5tc  /> 

As  the  lav  now  stands,  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  four  cor- 
porations (how  is  the  individual  Archbishop  a  oorporatioa  ?) 
have  the  legal  right  to  give  a  license  to  a  physician  to  practise 
in  London.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  hundreds  of  physi- 
cians within  the  tabooed  oirole,  (ten  miles  round  ?)  of  which 
Warwick  Lane  was  the  centre,  who  practise  without  the  fellow- 
ship or  license  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  without  the 
diploma  of  his  Grace,  the  Arohbishop. 

Will  this  bill  give  a  new  vitality  to  these  effete  coiporations  ? 
Is  there  to  be  an  age  of  medical  persecutions  ?  Must  her  M^esty's 
lieges  be  compelled  to  take  pills  and  potions  by  act  of  parliament. 

The  Medical  Council  under  this  hill,  is  armed  with  some- 
thing like  irresponsible  power— 

"  'Tis  glorioiu  to  hare  a  giant's  strengtli, 
'Tis  trrannons  to  nse  it  m  a  giant" — 

Alas  !  when  an  adversary  is  to  he  crushed,  the  temptation  to  be 
tyrannous  is  too  much  for  poor  human  nature. 

Fine  and  imprisonment  bn  summary  conviction,  are  the 
penalties  on  those  that  may  be  put  under  ban.  There  is  no 
appeal  allowed — there  is  no  locus  poBnitenlia  for  the  convic- 
ted ;  the  professional  life  of  one  not  registered,  is  extinguished. 
There  has  been  no  such  tyranny  as  this  in  England,  since  the 
Star  Chamber.  We  thought  that  sort  of  thing  had  gone  out 
with  the  Stuarts.  But  its  re-appearance  and  against  a  class,  is 
again  threatened  under  the  pale  star  of  Brunswick. 

Again,  consider  this  clause :  "If  any  of  the  said  colleges  or  the 
said  faculty,  shall  at  any  time,  strike  off  from  the  list  of  such 
college  or  faculty,  the  name  of  any  one  of  their  members,  who 
has  been  guilty  of  misconduct,  such  college  or  faculty  shall 
signify  to  the  medical  registrar  the  name  of  the  member  so  struck 
off;  and  the  medical  registrar  shall  erase  forthwith  such  name 
from  the  register,  and  shall  not  restore  such  name  to  the  register 
until  he  shall  receive  from  a  college  or  faculty  a  oertifioate  that 
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his  name  has  been  placed  apon  the  liet  of  their  members."  What 
kind  of  miscondaot ?  DrnDkeone&s,  adaltery,  lying,  thieving? 
Alack !  oolites  and  faouldes  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
snch  things.  Quackery  would  be  the  miacondnct.  By  all  means 
estingnish  the  advertising  blackguards — the  uneducated — those 
who  have  bad  no  medical  education,  and  have  do  diploma  of 
medicine  or  surgery,  obtained  after  due  examination.  Extinguish 
them  root  and  branch.  But  vrould  the  colleges  and  faculties  so 
confine  themselves  ?  might  they  not  choose  to  say  that  Di.  GuUy 
is  a  quack,  who  uses  for  hispatientsthevater-treatment ;  thatDr. 
Qnin  is  a  quack,  who  has  just  prescribed  a  homoeopathic  remedy 
for  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  or  for  any  other 
royal  or  serene  highness?  Are  these  men,  vhose  amount  of  brains 
is  equal  to  the  best  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  to  be 
eztingnished,  because  they  claim  a  therapeutic  liberty  ?  This 
clause  must  be  made  plain  as  day,  clear  as  crystal. 

We  have  no  objection  to  a  fair  Medical  Eegister  Bill.  Quite 
the  contrary — we  should  rejoice  at  having  the  black  sheep  of  oui 
body  sent  to  Coventry.  We  shotild  do  mnob  better  without 
them  than  with  them.  We  care  not  for  the  massacre  of  such 
innocents.  Let  the  bill  exclude  all  who  have  not  had  a  proper 
medical  education,  and  have  not  obtained  after  examination, 
make  it  as  stringent  as  you  please,  a  diploma  or  license  to  prac- 
tise. But  do  not  bring  any  under  the  power  of  eSete  corporations. 

Remember  that  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London  twice 
plucked  Armstrong,  a  better  man  in  every  seuse  of  the  word, 
medical  or  non-medical,  than  any  of  those  who  examined  him, 
simply  because  tbey  misliked  him. 

Remember  that  though  every  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  has  a  right  to  the  fellowship  of  the  College  of  that 
city,  snch  fellowship  has  been  refused  to  homceopathists.  The 
tender  mercies  of  bigots  are  more  cruel  than  those  of  the  wicked. 

A  very  few  alterations  in  the  hill  would  make  it  fair.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Messrs.  Headlam  and  Brady  will  make  them 
before  it  is  committed — on  the  Snd  April.  If  not,  we  must  de- 
pend on  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  fair  play  of  Parliament  to 
make  snch  alterations  as  will  make  it  fair  for  all  the  dluy 
qualified  practitioners. 
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We  hare  considered  so  &r  the  present  generation  of  bomoeo- 
psthista.  If  Bome  olaose  is  not  introdnced,  decisive  against 
inquiaitorial  persecution  aa  to  therapeatio  dootrine,  what  security 
have  we  that  the  students,  who  are  known  to  be  homceopathists, 
will  be  allowed  their  diploma?  A  caudidate,  not  long  ago,  after 
passing  bis  chief  examinations  most  creditably,  was  refused  his 
diploma  at  Ediabnrgfa — because  he  avowed  himself  to  be  a 
homsopBtlust.  Is  this  to  be  repeated?  In  a  word,  is  this  bill 
meant  to  protect  the  educated  and  qualified  medical  practitioner, 
whatever  be  hie  therapeatio  views,  or  is  it  meant  to  be  a  "  heavy 
blow  and  great  discouragement "  to  homoeopatby  ? 

The  past  and  the  present  of  homceopathy  have  been  thus 
rapidly  glanced  at.  With  the  exception  of  the  Edinburgh 
Bohool  of  homceopathists — the  prominent  names  of  which  have 
been  mentioned — there  aa  been  little  or  no  original  bomceopathio 
literature  in  this  oonntry,  since  the  introduction  of  Hahnemann's 
law  of  practice.  The  list  of  our  medical  numbers  has  increase  d 
but  more  in  quantity  than  in  value. 

An  infusion  of  new  vigorous  blood  is  wanted.  We  do  not 
want  tact,  but  enthusiasm  for  a  good  cause.  Finesse  and  sour- 
tiersfaip  are  not  needed — we  want  workmen  who  need  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  work. 

We  want  hospitals  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  with 
schools  attached  to  them.  Judging  by  the  past,  bolf-a-centnry 
most  pass  before  any  bomcsopathist  will  be  elected  to  any  (now 
allopathic)  hospital  or  infirmary,  either  as  physician  or  surgeon. 
Even  Professor  Henderson  was  fun  to  retire  from  the  infirmary 
of  Edinburgh. 

The  medtoal  registration  bill  now  before  the  House  of  Commons 
may  pass  into  law — for  the  senators  are  tired  of  the  perpetual 
reproduction  of  such  a  bill,  and  the  government  has  i^rsed  to 
support  the  present  one.  If  it  passes  into  law  in  snoh  a  shape 
as  not  to  injure  the  present  or  future  of  homoeopathy — it  is  well. 
If  it  is  passed  in  a  form  and  spirit  hostile  to  our  medical  reform, 
both  now  and  hereafter,  it  remains  for  ns  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
having  a  college  of  our  own,  and  bo  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
separate  iiiom  the  schismatic  bigots  of  the  old  school  of  medi- 
cine, as  it  is  oalled. 
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"  Son  of  man,  can  these  dry  bones  liye  ?  "  We  have  now 
oanse  enough  to  ask  the  question.  We  w&nt  a  freeh  and  active 
vitality  for  the  skeleton  of  oar  regiment.  Our  pablic  is  large 
enongh— our  medical  number  is  sufficient,  if  ne  oould  evoke 
a  corporate  and  co-ordinate  action.  We  want  unity — not 
nnanimity.     The  one  is  possible — the  other  is  not. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  present,  it  shonld  be  said 
that  all  bomoeopathists  are  bonnd  to  be  grateful  to  Lord  Robert 
Qrosvenor,  for  his  manly  speech  in  behalf  of  homoeopathy  on 
the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Headlam's  bill. 


The  future  of  Homoeopathy. 

The  late  Mr.  Everest  said  that  he  should  be  wdl  content 
that  homoeopathy  should  be  now  extinguished,  to  be  resuscitated 
in  some  future  cboh.  Not  so  we.  It  is  our  duty  to  hand  it 
down  to  our  successors  not  impaired — we  ought  to  transmit  it 
with  additional  force  for  its  onward  progress. 

There  are  only  some  half-dozen  medical  praotitioners  of 
homceopatby  in  Scotland,  and  about  as  many  in  Ireland  ;  is  that 
to  be  characteristio  of  the  future  in  these  kingdoms  ?  Have  a 
hospital  and  school  attached  to  it,  in  Edinburgh — -and  another 
in  Dublin — and  then  for  a  new  era. 

The  future  of  homcsopathy  depends  much  on  the  risen,  and 
rising  generation  of  homceopathiaCs.  We  have  no  right  to  be 
vain-glorious  or  proud  on  account  either  of  thepaet  or  the  present. 
The  wonder  is  not  that  ao  much  has  been  done,  bat  that  so  little 
has  been  dune  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  "  The  conclud- 
ing task  of  homceopathistB  "  indeed  !  In  this  country  the  work  is 
hardly  begun.  We  have  Alp  on  Alp  to  asoend,  before  we  oan 
descend  into  the  sunny  plains  of  Italy — and  then  we  have  to 
beware  of  Capua. 

When  Hippocrates,  or  the  writer  of  the  essay  on  the  subject 
that  bears  his  name,  wrote  two  thousand  years  ago,  that  there 
were  two  modes  of  treatment,  the  homceopatbic  and  the  enaotio- 
pathic,  httle  did  he  dream  that  a  little  German  should  so  many 
ages  after  him,  discover  that  "  treat  like  by  like  "  was  the  sole 
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law  of  healing  by  medioiual  agents.  How  can  ve  tell  what  is 
reserved  for  the  fatuiederelopmeat  of  hoDKBopathy?  It  ie  a  truth 
immortal:  with  ns  it  has  been  flowiog  through  very  earthen  chan- 
nels. Hahnemann  himeelf,  though  of  fine  day,  was  not  of  the 
finest.  There  were  many  flaws  in  him — that  is  to  say,  he  was 
human. 

In  Germany  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  bomcBOpathy  has 
by  no  means  made  the  progress  it  ought  to  have  done,  irom  its 
indestructible  qualities  of  truth,  reality  and  beneficence.  In 
hvely  America  it  flonriahes  most — That  go-a-head  race  has 
adventured  on  it,  much  as  its  volunteers  marched  on  Mexico. 
They  have  annexed  it.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Star  and 
Stripe  Empire. 

Small  Barbadoes— no  larger  than  the  Isle  of  Wight — has  aa 
many  medical  practitioners  as  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Alas!  for  our  future — if  the  next  generation  of  bomoeopatbists 
does  not  more  for  our  advancemenc  than  the  past  and  the 


The  first  and  paramount  qualification  for  a  medionl  bomcsO' 
pathist  is,  that  he  should  be  a  gentleman — the  next  that  be 
should  know  disease — the  third  is,  that  he  should  he  a  good 
homiBopatbist,  that  is,  know  our  therapeutics,  and  our  materia 


To  get  the  accession  of  well-educated  gentlemen,  trained  in 
our  therapeutics,  is  then  our  requirement.  Therefore  the  three 
metropolitan  hospitals  and  schools — therefore  the  devotion  of  the 
sons  of  the  gentry,  who  favor  homceopathy,  to  medicine ;  there- 
fore a  wiUingnesB  on  the  part  of  medical  men  to  receive  such  as 
pupils ;  therefore  a  co-ordinate  if  not  co-operate  action  of  all 
true  homceopathists. 

If  homceopathy,  as  we  declare  it  to  he,  is  the  natural  law 
of  healing  by  drugs — it  is  a  law  of  God  :  and  if  it  be 'His — in 
His  own  good  way  and  good  time.  He  will  order  its  prosperity. 
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■  Ir  there  is  one  inslitatioD  we  English  regard  with  moie  pride 
and  BBtJBfootioQ  than  anothei,  it  is  our  system  of  charitable 
hospitals.  So  indmately  oonnected  In  our  minds  with  one 
another  are  the  words  "  hoBpilal "  and  "  charity,"  that  we  have 
almost  oome  to  persuade  ourselves  that  hospitals  ought  to  he 
charitable  institutions,  and  that  it  is  quite  right  and  proper  that 
the  edok  poor  should  be  dependent  on  the  eleemosynary  contri- 
butions  of  their  richer  neighbours  for  their  restoration  to 
health.  Fortunately  for  themselves,  the  wck  poor  are  not  bo  . 
dependent;  and  perhaps  it  will  surprise  many  to  learn,  that 
our  charitable  hospitals  are  incapable  of  relieving — and  actually 
do  not  relieve — one-half  of  the  cases  of  stckness  that  occur 
among  our  poor  population.  The  prominence  given  to  the 
charitable  hospitals,  by  their  being  perpetually  tbmst  before  as 
ID  newspaper  advertisements,  public  dinners,  and  private  soli- 
citations for  assistance,  makes  ns  forget  that  our  Poor  Law 
syslfim  professes  to  relieve  all  oni  sick  and  infirm,  as  well  as  our 
unemployed  poor,  and  that  it  in  reality  does  afford  hospital 
accommodation  to  fiilly  one-half  of  those  who  require  it.  This 
it  dora  nnostentatiously,  and  perhaps  also  shabbily  and  in- 
efficiently, bat  still  it  does  it  after  a  fashion ;  and  were  it  to 
cease  doing  it  for  one  instant,  our  vaunted  charitable  hospitals 
would  be  unable  to  contain  a  moiety  of  the-sick  poor  who  would 
besiege  their  doors. 

"  There  are  many  phrases  cherished  by  the  nation,  and 
inscribed  by  it  on  flags  of  triumph,  which  are  not  so  really 
glorious  as  the  inscription  commonly  seen  running  across 
the  walls  of  a  great  hospital :  '  Supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions.'"* So  most  people  seem  to  think,  and  certainly  a 
vast  deal  may  be  said,  and  has  been  said,  and  will  be  said,  in 
favour  of  this  opinion;   but   we   are   not   so   sure   that   the 

•  HonMhold  Words,  Dec  15, 1855. 

VOL.  IIV,  NO.  LVI.-J-APRIL,  1856.  p 
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principle  of  voluntary  hospitals  is  altogether  free  firom  possi- 
bility of  cavil,  nor  that  the  actual  working  of  the  voluntary 
oontribntion  plan  is  nntainted  with  very  serious  blemishes. 

We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  examine  the  hospital 
system  of  this  country,  as  exemplified  in  our  metropolis,  to 
compare  it  vitb  that  of  other  countries,  and  to  enqoire  if  oora 
is  the  very  best  aystem,  or  if  some  hints  may  not  be  obtained 
from  the  hospital  systems  of  some  parts  of  the  continent,  which 
might  be  usefully  applied  to  that  of  England.  We  have  no 
intention  on  the  present  occasion  to  examine  into  the  medical 
treatment  pursued  in  the  hospitals  at  home  and  abroad ;  this 
has  been  done  over  and  over  again,  and  the  result  has  been  to 
■  shew  that  the  success  of  the  ordinary  British  and  foreign 
practice  is  pretty  much  the  same. 

In  order  not  to  occupy  too  much  space,  we  shall  limit 
ourselves  to  a  description  of  the  hospital  systems  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Vienna,  as  these  three  differ  sufficiently  among  each 
other  to  illustrate  the  various  principles  on  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  sick  poor  may  be  provided  for  by  the  state. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  enquire  which  of  the  two  was  in  the 
right,  Aurung-Zeb  when  he  alleged  that  a  rich  state  needed  do 
hospitals,  or  Montesquieu  when  he  asserted  that  it  was  in  rich 
countries  only  that  hospitals  were  required;  nor  shall  we 
join  issue  with  Arthur  Young's  statement,  that  hospitals  are  the 
source  of  much  more  evil  than  good,  that  the  better  they  are 
conducted,  the  worse  are  their  effects  on  the  mass  of  the  poor, 
that  the  worse  their  administration,  the  less  is  the  evil  they  do. 
A  great  deal  might  be  said  pro  and  con  on  all  these  points,  but 
oar  present  purpose  is  to  t^e  a  survey  of  hospital  administra- 
tion as  it  exists,  and  without  enquiring  whether  hospitals  are 
an  evil  or  a  benefit,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  they  may  bo 
conducted  so  as  best  to  answer  the  demands  made  upon  their 
services,  and  to  satisfy  at  the  same  time  the  economical  qtirit 
of  the  times. 

In  order  to  determine  these  questions,  we  mast  furnish  the 
materials  which  are  to  form  the  premises  for  our  deductions. 
And  first  we  shall  give  as  succinct  an  account  of  the  hospital 
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Bcoommodation  for  the  siok  poor  of  London  aa  we  can  do  from 
the  documents  within  our  reach.* 

In  theory  our  Poor  Law  professes  to  relieve  the  wants  of  all 
the  unemployed  poor ;  whether  their  being  out  of  employment 
depend  upon  inability  to  obtain  work,  or  incapacity  from 
sicknees  to  accept  it.  Our  unions,  therefore,  besides  contun- 
ing  workhousefi  for  the  whole,  have  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
and  infirmaries  for  the  aged  and  incurable.  The  following 
table  shews  the  amount  of  hospital  acconunodation  sfibrded 
by  each  of  the  thirty-eight  London  workhouaea.  In  parallel 
oolumns  we  have  placed  the  number  of  beds  for  the  sick 
in  each  workhouse,  the  number  of  medical  ofBcers  for  the  in- 
door hospital  service,  the  mode  of  supplying  the  medicines, 
and  the  number  of  nurses,  where  these  particulars  could  be 
obtained.  On  the  last  named  point  oar  information  is  not  so 
precise  as  we  could  wish,  still  on  all  these  points  the  details  are 
BufBciently  fiill  to  give  the  reader  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
working  of  the  workhoose  hospital  system,  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary for  our  purpose. 

Our  account  of  the  workhouse  hospitals  refers  to  the  year 
1848,  and  la  taken  from  a  report  presented  to  Parliament  in 
that  year.t  by  a  oommisBion  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  hospital  accommodation  afforded  by  the  workhouses, 
specially  in  reference  to  the  threatened  invasion  of  cholera. 
On  application  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  we  were  informed,  that 
there  is  "  no  printed  return  which  gives  later  information  on 
the  snhject  referred  to."  This  does  not  much  signify,  for  since 
that  period  it  is  not  probable  that  the  workhouse  hospital 
accommodation  baa  materially  altered,  and  moreover  the  other 
data  we  have  to  allude  to  in  this  article  are  not  very  remote 
firom  the  period  to  which  this  report  refers. 


*  We  Bhall  not  inclndo,  in  onr  accotmt  of  ho8[abilB,  tbo  limatic  asylnmH,  as 
these  belong  to  i^aita  anotber  categoiy  from  the  bOEpitols  for  the  sicb,  to 
whicb  alono  ire  wish  at  prewnt  to  direct  attention, 

-f-  Beport  on  the  Capabilitias  of  the  Metropolit&n  Workbonaes  for  the 
reception  tui  Tteatmeatof  Cholera  Caeee,  1848. 
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WWlwhipel 

Obrinoboroh    

St.Gile» 

Lambeth  . 

St.  Junes 

St.  Margaret's 

St.  Martin'* 

BermondBev 

St  MaryleDone    

Batcliffe    

Mile  End  Old  Town  . . 

Limehoose    

Wapping  . 


St.  Mary,  Nevington 

Bethnal  Green 

8L  Luke's    

Oreenwich    

St.  George*!  in  Eait 

Camberwell 

CheUea 

St  Pancraa 

Holbom    

Clerkenwell 

St  Oeoive's,  Hanover  Sq. 

ShoreditcK    

Paddington 

Strand 

IdiDgton 

Botberhithe 

Kenaiagton  

Hackney 

East  London,  Bishopcgate 
East  London,  Aldraagata 
West  London  


8173     217 


Med.Officr. 

Parish. 
Med.Officr. 


Total 8,88B    beds,  =  accommodation  for  8806 

patients,  1  medical  officer  to  nearly  S4beds  (deductineS  honorary  medical 
officers) ;  the  maximum  being  1  to  240  beds  (Whitechapel),  the  minimnm 
1  to  2fi  beds  (St.  Olave  and  Rotherithe], 

*  In  most  of  the  workhonsB  hoepitalB  there  are  no  regular  paid  niirseB. 
The  nmal  nurses  ore  pauper  inmates  of  the  workhonse,  who  are  glad  to 
1  the  datiM  for  some  Email  weekly  gratuity,  or  still  more  generally 
It  soma  slight  addition  to  their  usual  dieL  We  may  imagine  how  efflcuently 
the  nursing  is  carried  on  by  these  nntruned  paupers,  hired  at  die  wage  of  an 
extra  ounce  or  two  of  meat,  or  anestra  glass  of  beer. 
t  All  nnises  paid ;  threeof  the  medical  officers  hononuy. 
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Although,  as  above  stated,  the  Poor  Law  pro^dea  for  all  the 
sick  pool  in  theory,  yet  it  is  otherwise  m  fact.  Long  anterior 
to  the  cODceptioD  and  construction  of  the  Poor  Law  system,  there 
existed  a  set  of  institutions  for  the  reaeption  and  treatment  of 
the  siak  poor,  either  endowed  by  princes,  corporadona,  or  rich 
private  indixidaals,  or  supported  from  year  to  year  by  volnntary 
Buhsoripdons,  or  partly  endowed  and  pordy  dependent  on  annual 
enbscriptioDs.  Moreover  other  similar  institutions  have  been 
set  on  foot  ennce  the  existence  of  the  Poor  Law  apparatus,  and 
others  may  yet  be  established,'  for  there  is  no  limit  to  their 
number,  except  what  is  imposed  by  the  contents  of  the  purees  of 
the  charitable.  These  institudons  are  the  hospitals  of  London. 
The  hospitals,  pan  excellence,  for  who  knows  anything  about 
the  workhouse  hospitals  ?  And  who  thinks  of  these  when  hoa- 
pitala  are  spoken  of?  What  hospitals  do  our  medical  students 
walk  ?  What  hospitals  do  our  fashionable  physicians  and 
our  world-renowned  snrgeons  belong  to  ?  What  hospitals  do 
the  medical  journals  vnite  reports  of?  What  hospitals  do  we 
shew  our  illustrious  foreign  colleagues  ovet  with  pride  and 
uiumpb  ?  What  hospitals  is  it  an  honour  to  be  appointed  to, 
that  is  considered  to  be  not  dearly  porobased  by  as  arduous  a 
canvass  as  that  of  a  borough  member  ?  In  fine,  which  are  oar 
London  hospitals  ?     Not  surely  our  workhouse  bospitals — 


The  only  London  hospitals  the  majority  of  our  populadon 
ever  heard  of  are  the  endowed  and  charitable  hospitals,  Bartho- 
lomew's, St  Thomas's,  Guy's,  &c.  When  the  poor  law  syslem 
came  into  play  it  found  in  London  and  in  many  other  towns  a 
considerable  provision  for  the  sick  poor  already  made  by  the 
charitable  hospitals.  The  Poor  Law  system,  whioh  practises 
every  where  the  most  cheese-paring  economy,  was  no  doubt 
very  glad  to  find  so  much  of  its  proposed  fonctions  taken  off  its 
hands,  and  therefore  it  took  very  good  care  not  to  disturb  the 
exisdug  arrangements  of  charitable  hospitals,  for  the  more  of 
the  sick  poor  the  latter  relieved,  the  less  the  Poor  Law  wonid 
have  to  do,  the  less  oonseqnently  wonld  be  its  expences,  the  less 
the  drain  upon  the  parochial  pocket,  and  the  more  sadsfiad 
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would  be  its  supporters,  tbe  rata-payere.  Far  from  disooaragiDg 
the  charitable  hospital  system,  tbe  Poor  Law  is  doubtless  charm- 
ed to  see  new  chaiitable  hospitals  arising  all  aronnd,  and  would 
not  object  if  these  hospitals  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
take  all  the  troahlc  and  expense  of  tbe  sick  poor  off  its  hands. 
Indeed  many  of  the  Unions  affecting  to  consider  it  wrong  to 
introduce  fever  cases  into  tbeir  sick  wards,  bundle  such  patients 
off  to  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  thus  save  the  espence  of  a  few 
additional  patients  per  annum.    . 

The  following  table  of  the  London  hospitals  is  as  complete  as 
the  documents  at  our  disposal  enable  us  to  make  it.  The  year 
to  which  the  statistics  generally  refer  is  IBfiS,  and  oar  authori- 
ties are  chieBy  Nb.  Low's  Charities  of  London,  the  Briliah 
Medical  Directory,  and  some  of  the  reports  issued  by  the 
Hospitals.  There  are  one  or  two  other  small  charitable  insti- 
tutions where  patients  are  received,  but  we  are  unable  to  obtain 
any  information  respecting  them,  and  the  numbers  of  their  beds 
and  patients  are  altogether  too  insignificant  to  influence  oar 
deductions  or  averages.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with 
other  countries  we  have  put  in  all  the  hospitals  for  special 
diseases,  though  such  hospitals  do  not  exist  in  other  countries, 
the  special  diseases,  such  as  fever,  consumption,  small  pox,  and 
eye  diseases,  being  treated  in  the  general  hospitals  abroad.  We 
have  selected  the  reports  of  1852  by  preference,  as  they  refer  to 
the  condition  of  the  hospitals  during  1861,  the  year  of  the 
census,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  make  some  reference.  The 
table  gives  at  one  view  tbe  following  particulars  respecting  each 
hospital : 

1.  The  number  of  beds  it  contains ;  and  here  as  a  rule  we 
have  stated  tbe  absolute  number  of  beds  capable  of  being  made 
up  in  the  hospital,  not  the  average  number  actually  occupied, 
though  the  latter  is  generally  considerably  less  than  the  former ; 
thus  the  average  number  occupied  in  Bartholomew's  is  520,  in 
Westminster  151,  in  Guy's  500,  Middlesex  265,  and  so  on. 

2.  The  number  of  patients  treated  during  the  year.  In  three 
instances  we  have  for  want  of  information  had  to  calculate  the 
probable  number  of  patients  treated,  which  is  of  course  only  a 
simple  question  of  the  rule  of  three.  In  the  case  of  some  few 
of  the  special  hospitals  where  the  number  of  patients  treated 
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annually  could  not  be  aaoertained,  it  was  not  possible  to  calca- 
late  tbe  probable  numbeT  of  patients  treated,  aa  the  data  from 
other  similar  hospitala  were  insufficient.  We  have  aoooidingly 
omitted  them  altogether,  bat  the  nomber  of  patients  thus  omit* 
ted,  wbiob  at  the  utmost  would  not  amount  to  fiOO,  cannot 
influence  oar  general  deductions. 

8.  The  income  of  each  hospital  ibr  the  same  year  to  which 
the  other  data  re&r.  Or  rather  we  should  say  tbe  expenditure, 
for  whilst  in  some  few  cases  the  income  escceds  tbe  sum  stated 
in  the  table,  in  others  it  &lls  short  of  that  sum.  A  good  many 
of  the  hospitals  oontrive  to  outrun  the  constable  one  year,  and 
make  up  the  deficiency  tbe  following  year  by  those  ingenious 
oontrivoncea  for  stimulating  a  weak  charity,  balls,  fancy  fairs, 
flower  shows,  concerts  and  sermons. 

4.  The  average  cost  of  each  bed  daring  Uie  year.  As  we  have 
calculated  this  &om  the  actual  .nomber  of  beds  in  the  hospital, 
and  not  &om  the  average  number  occupied,  the  cost  of  each  bed 
is  evidently  understated.  Thus,  had  we  taken  the  average 
Bomber  of  beds  occupied,  the  cost  per  bed  at  Bartholomew's 
would  have  been  £  fiS  :  16,  at  St  Thomas's  £  56  :  16,  at  West- 
minster £Zl:i,  at  Quy's  j£64,  and  so  on.  An  immense 
diflerence  will  be  observed  in  the  average  cost  pei.bed  at  different 
general  hospitals,  £rom  the  lowest  (Middlesex)  £%^:  11,  to  the 
highest  (Royal  Free)  £  71  :  17,  We  shall  endeavour  hereafter 
to  goess  at  the  causes  of  these  immense  differences.  It  should 
likewise  be  remembered  that  the  apparent  cost  per  bed  and  per 
patient  is  increased  by  no  account  being  tftken  of  the  expences 
of  the  dispensary  and  extra  hospital  practice  in  our  calculations. 
This  dispensary  praotice  is  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent 
in  English  iiospitals  than  in  Continental  ones,  though  it  like- 
wise prevafls  to  a  considerable  amount  in  the  latter.  The 
increase  upon  the  apparent  comparative  cost  of  the  beds  in  the 
London  hospitals  cannot  however  be  very  great,  for  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only  expence  of  out-patients,  is  tbe  medicine,  and  at 
those  establishments  where  the  largest  numbers  are  treated,  it  ■ 
cannot  amount  to  above  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which 
would  not  make  a  diflerence  of  above  a  few  shillings  in  the  cost 
per  bed,  and  a  few  pence  in  the  cost  per  patient. 

5.  Tbe  average  cost  of  each  patient  is  less  liable  to  error,  still 
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in  many  of  the  speoial  hoBpitals  tiie  Dumber  of  pati^its  relieved 
in  the  house  forms  bnt  a  small  part  of  the  ezpenoe  of  the  eetab- 
lishment.  Allowanoea  mnst  therefore  be  made  for  a  oonsiderable 
exaggeration,  when  we  see  the  patients  of  the  Soho  Square  and 
Orthopsedio  HoBpitala  coating  apparently  from  £  25  to  ^  27 
per  head. 

LONDON  HOSPITAI& 


Cnt  of  neh    CoM  at  «ch 


2  8t  Thom««'_   

3  WeBtmiustei  

4  Qn^B  

6  BtQeorge'i , 

6  I^mdon    ■•<•-••. I 

7  Uiddlesex  

8  duuriagCrou    

6  BoTBlPree 

10  King's  College   

11  UniTeraity 

ISBtHuy'i   

18  Beameii's  * , 

14  Germaii   

15  Landau  HtHonqiatluot   . 

16  FOTM    

17  Con«nmpdmit    

18  SmoU-pox   

1»  Lockl 

SO  (Str  of  Lcmdon  Cheit    . . . 

21  Kck  Children  § 

22  Women,  Soiio  Bqnare    ... 
28  Queen  Cbarlotte's  Lying-i 

24  British  Lying-in    

36  City  of  London  Lying-in  . 
M  Central  Ophthalmic 

27  North  London  Eva 

28  We«tminBter  Ophthalmio. 

29  Koyal  Orthopndic 

80  Verral's  Orthopndio 

81  aty  Orthopfedlo    

82  Hajrrieon'a  OrtliopDdio  . . . 
S3  Samaritan  Free 


6797 
430S 
1681 

■4480  (?) 
3649 
4061 
2328 

1200 


1219 
1343 
2242 


27,000 
16,000 
10,G0O 
7,000 


33    6  8 

30    0  0 

2fi  16  0 

50  10  0 

12  10  0 

48    0  IDj 

22  18  S 

66    1  H 

44  13  9 

IS    2  0 


■  Th*  nmabor  at  badi  wid  of  pitimti  hm  iocnuad  U  thli  boipltil  al 
Hal«i»Dt  (le&l),  but  u  wa  bsra  not  leaa  •  B«pan  of  tlia  incnucd  Hm 
eom^ated  Bewrt  of  IWI. 

*  Pnmtha^BipoitlbTieM. 

!Tha  InooiH  k  Uw  Jm  ISMni  £  g.SSS!  the  lum  la  the  ttble  ii  th.  ^ , 
Th*  Leak  Hapital  la  aka  an  Atftam  iihlDta  ■n-lmrin.  ibout  IDO  innmleB. 
I  The  nun  aUtwl  to  Iwn  Iwen  ralaed  Is  ISSl  la  CljUl,  ol  which  £ 393  wen  frois  uiniul  aob- 
•ailplliiui  whUwmaapantlaDot  ttated.    W*  hsn  nukootd  onlji  the  aobtotlptieaa  in  th*  ttlila ; 
... — ... jj '^-"       TBunaeraUteiiiatBiiJlrUieaiiiiaeUiillyMpeniW.  ^ 
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The  sixteen  hoBpitaU,  fiom  1  to  20  (ezolading  18,  15,  18, 
find  19),oontaimQg4,0d8  beds,  ore  served  by  82  physioians  and 
BurgeoDS,  vfaich  gives  one  medical  ofBoer  to  about  every  SO 
beds.  They  have  besides,  50  a^stant  physicians  and  surgeons, 
18  cocsolting  pbysicians  and  sai^eons,  and  4  physician  and 
surgeon  acoonchenrs;  besides  resident  apotheoaries,  vieiiing 
assistant  medical  officers,  ophthalmic  and  aural  surgeons,  and 
dentists.  In  some  of  the  endowed  hospitals  the  medical  officers 
are  well  pud.  Thus,  in  Bartholomen's,  their  salaries,  including 
apotheoaries  and  dispensers,  amounted  in  1854  to  £2460; 
in  8t.  Thomas's  the  medical  officers  received  in  the  same  year 
i£l635;  in  Guy's  the  medical  and  civil  officers  received  £4747; 
in  St  George's,  in  1853,  all  the  officers  received  £1655.  In 
the  charitable  hospitals  the  medical  officers,  though  unpaid  by 
the  hospital,  manage  to  obtain  a  moderate  income  by  the  fees  of 
students  to  the  clinical  and  other  classes,  established  in  con- 
nexion with  the  hospitals. 

With  the  exception  of  Bartholomew's,  St  Thomas's,  and 
Guy's,  which  derive  their  income  from  ancient  endowments, 
all  the  other  hospitals  are  cbiefly  dependent  on  voluntary 
subscriptions  and  donations  for  their  support,  and  in  very 
many  (indeed,  we  may  say  in  most)  of  them  the  expenditure 
is  in  excess  of  the  receipts. 

All  the  beds  in  these  charitable  hospitals,  like  those  in  the 
workhouse  hospitals,  are  free.  Patients  are  admitted  on  the. 
recommendation  of  a  governor,  i.  e.,  a  subscriber  or  benefactor 
of  the  hospital,  but  coses  of  emergency  are  admitted  without 
such  recommendation.  Many  of  the  governors  confide  their 
recommendations  to  the  medical  officers  or  officials  of  the 
hospital,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  admit  the  patients  they  have 
room  in  the  hospital  for. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  charitable  hospitals  are  usually 
elected  by  the  governors  of  the  hospitals.  In  the  case  of  the 
endowed  hospitals,  these  governors  consist  of  a  limited  number 
of  influential  individuals.  The  governors  of  the  hospitals  that 
live  ^m  band  to  mouth  are  the  annual  subscribers  and  bene- 
factors of  the  hospitals — their  nnmber  is  unlimited. 

The  total  number  of  iree  beds  in  the  workhouse  hospitals 
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aad  oharitable  bospitala  is  7,723,  or,  ooimting  doubl«  beds  as 
two,  7,940,  vhiolt  gives  one  bed  to  aboat  everj  297  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis. 

Having  tbas  stated  the  partioalan  of  the  hospital  system  of 
London  requisite  for  onr  purpose,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe 
those  of  France  and  Anstria,  as  shewn  in  theii  capitals. 

Tie  MoapUal  Syttem  in  Franca. 

All  the  hospitals  and  as7lamB  (kospicetj  in  France  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  govemnient  The  civil  hospitals 
and  asylums  form  the  especial  care  of  a  department  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  (Home  Office).  There  are  in  France  in 
all  1,270  hospitals  and  asylums,  under  the  direction  of  1,183 
governing  bodies,  termed  administratiotu  ho»pitaliire».  As  a 
rule  these  administrations  are  composed  of  five  members,  one 
of  whom  retires  annually,  and  his  place  is  supplied  by  a  mem- 
ber selected  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  irom  among  three 
candidates  nominated  by  the  admimBtration.  The  members 
composing  these  administrations  perform  their  daties  gratui- 
toa^y.  The  mayor  {maire)  is  ex  officio  president  of  the 
administration,  and  does  not  count  as  one  of  the  five  members. 
In  every  arrondiesement  there  exists  a  consultative  committee 
of  hospitals,  composed  of  three  lawyers  chosen  by  the  prefect, 
who  perform  their  duties  gratuitously.  Their  business  is  to 
act  as  referees  in  the  event  of  any  dispute,  and  to  give  their 
opinion  on  all  matters  on  which  the  administrations  desire  it. 

The  number  of  individuals  employed  in  the  man^ement 
of  the  hospitals  and  asylums  of  France  is  31,488;  in  Fans 
alone,  2,892.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  employes  iu  France 
and  in  Paris : — 

Franco.  Fans. 

Administrators     6,9!27 

Directors  or  secretaries  . 


Stewards 

Almoners 

Architects    

Inspectors  of  properties  . 

Sundry  employ^ 1,052 

Rehgieuses 7,622 
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782  .... 

2 

1,133  .... 

1 

504  .... 

....   14 

733  .... 

....   13 

167  .... 

6 

55  .... 

7 

1,062  .... 

...  199 

7,622  .... 

....  333 
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Fcaitce.  P«iia. 

TeaoheiB ...„..„ 29S  ;..  6 

Overseers     5U  2a9 

Sub-overseers 167  86 

Male  nurses    1,961  407 

Female  nurses 8,188  594 

.   Various  servants 4,762  SO 

Foresttra ....._ 432  598 

Physicians  . 1,652  88 

Surgeons 615      37 

Apothecaries    294  18 

House  pupils  .'  413  193 

Midwives...... 6S  8 

Midwifery  pupils 810  .  71 

Total 31,488     2,892 

llie  1,270  establishmente  presided  over  by  these  administra- 
tive committees,  and  served  by  the  above  employes,  are  thus 
divided : — 

Fnnca  Paria. 

Hospitals    837     17 

Asylums  (hospices)    199     11 

Hospital -asylums* 784     0 

Total    1,270     27 

No  hospital  or  asylum  can  be  established  in  France  without 
the  express  authorization  of  the  government. 

As  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enter  into  minute 
details  regarding  the  whole  hospital  system  of  France,  and  as 
this  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  which  is  to  compare  the 
system  in  the  French  and  English  capitals;  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  an  account  of  the  Paris  hospitals,  more  especially 
as  regards  their  accommodation,  administration  and  economy. 

The  hospitals  and  asylums  of  Fans  are  under  the  direction 

•  By  hospittil  la  implied  an  ostablishment  where  tie  dok  poor  are  roceiTed 
aad  treated.  By  tuj/him,  an  eetablidrnteat  in  which  old  people,  inonrahlaH  lima- 
&8,  OTphans,  or  foimdlings,  are  recelTed  and  provided  for.  When  an  establiah- 
ment  snbserres  both  these  porposea,  the  name  of  hoipital-atytiim  is  given  to 
it  bj  M.  ds  Watteville,  the  laspeotor-General  of  Fioncb  Charitable  Establisb- 
ments,  in  his  excellent  report  on  the  Enbject  of  hia  department,  addressed  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
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of  a  apecial  body,  entitled,  Administration  de  TAssistance 
Puhlique,  vhioh  was  first  organized  in  1849:  It  is  composed 
of  (1)  a  Director- General,  Dominated  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior ;  (2)  of  a  Connci)  of  Surveillance,  consisting  of  twenty 
members,  of  whom  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  is  ex  officio  presi- 
dent, and  the  Prefect  of  the  Police  ex  officio  member;  the 
other  members  are  nominated  by  different  corporations  for  three 
years ;  (3)  of  a  general  secretary  department,  composed  of  three 
divisions,  two  inspectors,  and  a  cashier.  Each  of  the  members 
of  the  coancil  is  charged  witb  the  surveillance  of  one  or  several 
estabUshments.  Their  functions  are  purely  honorary.  The 
Director-General  is  the  guardian  of  the  property,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  surveillance  of  the  varions  establishments ;  he 
directs  the  bnreaus  of  the  central  administration,  seconded  by 
the  chiefs  of  divisions,  the  chiefs  of  bureaux,  the  enb-chiefs,  and 
the  employes,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  souls. 

As  regards  the  admission  of  patients,  this  is  managed  by 
what  is  called  the  Bureau  central  d' Admission,  which  has  its 
office  at  No.  2  Place  da  Parvis. 

Twelve  physicians  and  six  surgeons  compose  this  central 
bureau.  They  obtain  the  post  by  public  competition,  and  they 
ultimately  form  the  hospital  staff,  after  having  served  five  years 
in  the  central  bureau. 

The  bureau  is  open  every  day,  from  ten  to  four  o'clock,  and 
the  business  of  its  members  is  (1.)  to  ascertsin  the  diseases 
of  the  poor  who  seelc  admission  to  the  hospital,  and  who,  with 
certain  exceptions  to  he  presently  mentioned,  must  apply  per- 
sonalty at  the  bureau  for  this  purpose;  (2.)  to  verify  the 
maladies  of  those  sent  by  the  superior  administration,  by  the 
Bureaux  de  Henfaiaance,  or  by  the  founders,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  vaoancies  in  the  asylums ;  (3.)  and  on  the  third  Tlmrsday 
of  each  month  they  have  to  ascertain  the  blindness  or  complete 
paralysis  of  such  as  seek  to  obtain  the  monthly  allowance  of 
five  francs  for  the  blind,  and  three  francs  for  the  paralytics, 
granted  by  the  bureaux  de  bienfaisance  to  pei^ons  affected 
with  these  infirmities. 

They  have,  moreover,  to  supply  the  poor  recommended  by 
the  bureaux  de  bienfaisance  with  bandages,  laced  stockings, 
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sospeosorieB,  wooden  lege,  oniUhes,  sounds,  and  urinals.  They 
hare  also  to  famish  ortbop»die  apparatus,  and  to  give  gratuitOQS 
advice  to  all  who  present  themselves.  They  have  also  to  judge 
if  those  who  apply  for  admisBion  to  the  asylums  for  incurafalea, 
are  really  labouring  under  incurabla  diseases.  They  deliver  to 
the  patients  fit  for  hospital  treatment  their  ticket  of  admission, 
after  having  careiully  examined  them,  and  direct  them  to  the 
hospitals  which  have  vacant  beds.  All  the  Jiospitals  ore  re- 
qoired  to  send  to  the  central  bureau  every  morning,  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  empty  beds  they  have. 

In  the  case  of  accidents,  or  sudden  and  dangerous  illnesses, 
demanding  immediate  medical  aid,  the  patients  are  received  at 
tbe  nearest  hospital,  at  any  hour,  without  going  through  the 
preliminary  ceremony  of  presenting  themselves  at  the  central 
bureau.  Further,  patients  who  could  not  present  themselves  at 
the  bureaa  without  risk,  may  be  admitted  directly,  on  the 
certificate  of  the  physician  or  of  the  house  pupil. 

The  apothecaries  of  the  hospitals  are,  like  tbe  members  of  the 
central  bureau,  elected  by  public  competition  (concoura). 

The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  hospitals  are  chosen  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  from  a  list  of  three  names,  pre- 
sented by  the  general  council,  and  chosen  by  it  from  the 
members  of  the  central  bureau.  They  are  elected  for  five 
years,  but  are  re-eligible  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

The  external  pupils  are  elected  hy  public  aompetition  {con- 
tours) in  November.  In  order  to  be  able  to  compete,  tbe 
candidate  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  have  attended  at 
least  one  session  of  one  of  the  faculties  of  medicine. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  competition  for  the  place  of  internal 
pupil,  the  candidate  must  have  served  at  least  a  year  as  ex- 
ternal pupil,  or  six  months  only  if  he  have  been  nominated  to 
the  office  by  the  administration. 

The  hoard  of  examiners,  who  interrogate  and  nominate  the 
candidates,  is  composed  of  a  number  (usually  seven)  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  chosen  by  lot  from  the  medical  officers  of 
the  hospitals,  and  the  members  of  tbe  central  bureau. 

The  medical  officers  make  their  visit  every  morning,  betwixt 
six  and  ten   o'clock.      Each  medical  officer  is   attended   by 
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several  external  and  internal  pupils,  who  do  the  dressis^  and 
exeoate  tbe  preBoriptionB.  Eacb  medical  ofiSoer  baa  nitder  liis 
oaie  from  eighty  to  one  handled  patients.  All  day  and  all 
night  there  is  one  sorgaon  in  constant  attendanoe  for  erery 
three  hundred  patients.  A  pupil  in  pharmacy  is  attached  to 
every  medical  officer,  and  in  the  larger  hospitals  there  is  a  chief 
apothecary,  to  superintend  tha  making  up  of  the  prescriptions. 
The  patients  are  attended  in  the  wards  by  sisters  of  charity  or 
matrons,  who  have  under  their  direction  a  nnmher  of  inferior 
nurses  proportioned  to  the  number  of  tbe  patients.*  As  in  our 
hospitals,  great  complaints  are  made  of  these  inferior  nurses, 
who,  like  otur  own,  seem  to  be  insufBciently  remunerated. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  acoonnt  of  the  hospitals 
of  Fans  (omitting  the  asylums),  as  regards  the  number  ^f 
beds  they  contain,  the  number  of  in-patients  they  receive  per 
annum,  and  the  expence  of  their  maintenance. 

Although  we  have  before  us,  in  the  work  of  Dr. 'Mdding, 
entitled  ParU  Medical,  the  statistics  of  the  Paris  hospitals 
for  18^0,  we  prefer  to  use  those  of  1647,  as  they  are  given  in 
the  elaborate  compilation  of  M.  de  Watt^ville,  published  by  the 
authority  of  the  government;  respecting  whose  authenticity,  there- 
fore, there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  difference  between  them  is  not 
important,  and  can  in  no  way  affect  the  deductions  we  shall  he 
able  to  draw  ftom  a  comparison 'with  the  London  hospitals.  As 
the  nnmber  of  beds  and  patients  treated  was  somewhat  greater  in 
1850  than  in  1847,  it  is  obvious  that  our  cose  would  have  been 
stronger,  had  we  presented  the  statistics  of  tbe  more  reomt 
date.  We  prefer,  however,  to  give  tbe  government  returns, 
although  three  years  older  than  those  inmished  by  Dr.  MedJng, 
as  they  ore  published  with  the  stamp  of  authority,  and  onim- 
peachable  authenticity. 

*  Ab  Ae  rnUnbeT  of  beds  In  tha  Fans  hoapItalB  and  uylnnis  is  17,517,  and 
the  number  of  hospital  attendants  (nnraes,  ostera,  &o.)  ia  215$,  this  will  give 
the  proportion  of  one  attendant  to  about  erery  eight  beds,  which  wonld  aeem 
to  be  rather  a  lor^  proportion  of  attendants,  tn  some  of  tlie  smaller  hospitals 
of  France,  according  to  M.  de  Watteville,  there  are  as  many  aa  five,  eight, 
and  ten  Biaters,  besides  two  oi  three  servantB,  for  erer;  ten,  flftaen,  and 
twenty  patients. 
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H<»pit.l..* 

Ka.  of 
Bed>. 

tw^lt 

DbU; 

Hotel  Diea    

Ste.  Hargnerite    . . 

810 

300 
630 
492 
320 
829 
180 
419 
SCO 
800 
300 
800 
000 
&14 
120 

12,387 
8,840 

10,962 
7,964 
6,344 
4,706 
2,271 
6,215 
5,828 
7,B30 
3,124 
1,827 
4,574 
7,082 
3,30S 

1  9i 

3    16 

St.  Antoine    

Neoker  ...     .. 

2    19 

Cochin   

Beanjon     

SLLonia    

1  ST 
S    IS 

2  85 

lourcine    

EnfantsHaliides.. 

MaternitA 

CliniquM   

1  80 
1.   36 

2  32 
4    00 

^.m- 

87,007 

The  total  inoome  for  1817,  of  all  the  hospitals  and  asylums 
in  Paris,  numbering,  as  will  be  seen  above,  27  eatahlishments, 
was  12,690,828  francs,  =  £507,633.  The  gross  expenditure 
for  the  same  year  of  these  eetablishmenta  was  13,262,489  francs, 
=  £490,497.  Thas  it  will  be  seen  that  a  good  economy  is 
Qxeicised,  and  the  expenditure  k^t  considerably  below  t^e 
income. 

The  average  ooet  of  each  bed  in  all  the  Paris  hospitals  and 
Bsylams  is  700  francs,  ^  £  28. 

The  income  of  the  Paris  hospitals  and  asylums  is  derived 
from  various  sources.  We  think  it  may  he  useful  and  inter- 
esting to  the  reader,  to  learn  what  these  sources  are,  and  the 

*  We  hkve  purpoaely  tmiitted  &om  thii  lilt  the  Maifloii  de  BanU,  with  150 
beds,  altbongh  it  is  nader  the  diraofdon  of  the  Administratioii  of  Eoipitalg, 
becaoae  the  patients  treated  there  pay  a  fixed  sum  per  day,  therefore  it  cannot 
be  reckoned  in  the  same  oategtiry  u  the  free  hoepitala,  nor  Iw  admitted 
into  the  ooraparium  with  onr  charities.  Beddei  the  above,  a  new  hospital  ia 
•boai  to  be  opened  with  600  beds.  la  odditioa  to  the  hoapitala  in  the  table, 
then  are  othen  not  nndei  the  diiectian  of  tike  admximtratitm.  Thua,  there 
ia  the  priam  hospital  of  St  L«z«ie,  wheie  theie  are  on  an  average  300  female 
patdents.  There  are  also  the  large  militarjr  hospitals  of  Val-de-OiBc«,  with 
WO  beds;  Oros  Cullou,  with  440  beds;  and  Du  Boule,  with  TOO  beds. 
Adding  these  would  make  the  grand  total  of  hospital  beds  in  Paris,  where 
patients  are  treated  gratoitoosly,  9194, 
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amount  eaoh  brings,  which  we  therefore  present  at  one  view  in 
the  following  table  :— 

fr.  c. 

Leueaofhmues 401,867  89 

Rents  in  money  237,066  46 

Rents  in  grain 268,330  60 

Properties  worked  by  the  administra- 

tion   820,60S  19 

Gardens  beloDging  to  the  establisbments  27,735  06 

Woodcutting 38,758  62 

Income  from  the  state  funds  1,607,578  85 

„     from  the  corporation  funds  . .  696,824  62 

„     from  private  persons 1,046  06 

Interest  of  capital  in  pawnbroking  es- 
tablishments       306,457  62 

Interest  of  funds  iu  the  treasury    23,034  33 

Voluntary  grants  from  the  corporation  3,133,174  67 

Poor-lax  on  pablic  spectacles  ■ 1,048,41 1  71 

Donations,  l^acies,  and  alms  750,589  33 

Fines  and  confiscations 9,694  02 

Orania  in  the  cemeteries 115,501  50 

Profits  from  the  chapels 8,650  50 

Produce  of  burials 2,805  00 

„       ofwork 810,127  30 

Sale  of  the  effects  of  deceased  inmates  20,567  20 

„  ofoldmaterials,bones,cinder3,&c.  23,247  81 

Produce  of  dairies  and  piggeries  ....  9,044  02 

Sale  of  medicines 140,415  80 

Various  nnibrseen  recdpts 257,692  87 

'  Grants  of  departmeiits  for  tbundlings  1,377,086  35 

„               „             for  lunatics..  1,178,875  52 

Board  of  paying  patients  and  lunatics  464,408  42 

Board  of  midwifery  pupils 40,048  10 

Total....   12,690,823    70=£507,633 

*  This  is  a  tax  of  one  dedme  (one  penny)  per  franc  on  the  price  of  admis- 
sion  to  all  theatres  and  daily  concerts,  and  a  like  proportian  on  places  tented 
for  a  long  period.  BaUs,  exhiliitiona  of  fireworks,  and  concerts  which  are  not 
djuly,  races  and  exhibitions  of  horsemanship,  where  admission  is  by  payment, 
hare  to  pay  a  qnorter  of  their  receipts.  This  is  the  only  sumptuary  tax  that 
exists  in  France,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  one.  It  is,  howersr, 
BO  careleaaly  ooUeoted  throaghont  the  remainder  of  France,  that  the  whola 
taxnused  by  it  throoghoat  the  country,  dedooting  Paris,  is  only  fr.Sa,ZS6  24c 
=  £3460. 
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The  Bomber  of  gratnitons  hospit&l  beds,  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  Faiia,  is  nearly  one  bed  to  every  150  inhabi- 
tants.* 

The  Hospital  System  iti  Vienna. 

The  hospital  system  of  Vienna  differs  in  many  important 
particulars  from  those  of  London  and  Fans. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  ns  is  the  almost  complete  mono- 
poly of  hospital  rehef  by  one  gigantic  establishment,  which 
alone  possesses  2948  out  of  the  total  number  of  3856  beds  in 
the  civil  hospitals,  inclusive  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Another  eqaally  remarkable  pecnliarity  is,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  few  establishments  supported  by  religious  orders, 
and  the  criminal  hospitals,  none  of  the  hospitals  furnish  entirely 
gratuitous  assistance. 

A  third  feature  is  the  apparent  pains  taken  by  government 
to  deprive  the  hospital  of  the  semblance  of  a  charitable  institu- 
tion. Although  the  Viennese  are  natnrally  s  generous  and 
charitable  race,t  they  are  not  permitted  to  make  donations  to 
the  ezbting  hospitals,  nor  to  endow  new  ones. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  beds  and  the 
number  of  patients  annually  treated  in  the  different  hospitals  of 
Vienna,  together  with  the  cost  per  annum  of  their  mainte- 
nance, as  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained  from  the  documents 
before  ns. 


Genarsl.  noBpitoI  . ,  ■ 
Lying-ill  Hospital . . . 

BroOiere  of  Charity  . 
Sialeri  of  ChariO/  (2) 
Jnquiniunt  HorpUai  , 

Oaol  ffotpOal 

Jews'  EoBpital   

Wleden  District  Hoapltol 
Manthner'B  QiildreiiB'  E. 
Wieden  CkUdren!*  Sotp.. 
CoDuneici&l  Hospital  % . . 


3506 


•  Ai  onr  hospital  BtatibticB  refer  to  the  year  1847,  we  have  used  in  onr 
calcnUtion  the  nmnbera  of  the  cenBiu  of  1846,  whjcb,  excliuive  of  tlie 
garriaon,  gives  a  popnlatioii  of  1,034,096  iohabitanta. 

f  One  society  ^one,  that  of  the  iloble  Ladies,  spends  between  £  7000  and 
£8000  annoaUj  in  chsiitv. 

X  The  MiliCarj  Hospital  of  the  Josephinum,  with  90  beds,  likewise  reoeirei 
ciril  patients  gratnitoiis];,  or  fur  a  snuill  payment. 
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Those  hospitals  only  whose  names  are  given  Id  the  above 
table  in  italics,  give  entirely  grataitons  treatment.  The  two 
criminal  hospitals  do  so  of  course  and  unavoidably,  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  the  other  four  hospitals  which 
are  entirely  gratuitous,  are  all  supported  by  the  private 
benevolence  of  religious  orders,  or  BSsociations  of  charitable 
persons. 

The  average  cost  of  each  patient  in  all  those  hospitals  of 
which  we  have  a  financial  statement  is  £l  :  3 ;  of  each  bed  £13. 

The  proportion  of  hospital  beds  to  the  population  of  Vienna 
ia  nearly  one  bed  to  every  102  iohabitaote. 

The  regulations  of  the  General  Hospital  for  the  admission  of 
patients  and  for  taxing  them  for  treatment,  are  of  the  most 
remarkable  character.     We  shall  give  a  brief  resume  of  them. 

The  hospital  is  open  to  sick  persons  of  all  conditions,  nations 
and  religions.  Those  affected  with  chronic  diseases  are  alone 
excluded,  but  exceptions  are  made  of  consumption,  dropsy, 
and  some  other  dioeases.  Children  under  four  years  of  age 
are  only  admitted  when  affected  with  natural  smedl-pox.  Pa- 
tients are  divided  into  three  classes.  Those  of  the  first  class 
pay  per  diem  I  &.  20  kr.  (2s.  8d.).  those  of  the  second  class 
51  kr.  (Is.  8id.),  those  of  the  third  class  who  belong  to  Vienna, 
18  kr.  (6*/»d.),  but  if  they  are  strangers  they  pay  22  kr.  {8*/sd.) 

The  varions  guilds  of  trade  either  pay  a  certain  sum  annually 
which  entitles  all  their  members  to  free  treatment,  or  they  con- 
tract with  the  hospital  to  pay  by  the  head.  If  a  master  sends 
his  servant  to  the  hospital  he  must  pay  for  him  all  the  time  he 
is  there,  if  he  retains  him  in  his  service ;  but  if  he  intends  to 
dismiss  bim  he  has  only  to  pay  for  one  month.  If  the  patient 
is  well  able  to  pay,  he  enters  immediately  on  pre-payment  of  a 
month's  board.  Every  other  patient  must  be  provided  with  a 
magistrate's  certificate  stating  his  name,  age,  religion,  condition, 
occupation,  his  birthplace  and  residence,  especifdly  if  and  where 
he  has  lived  continuously  the  last  ten  years,  whether  he  has 
relatives  capable  of  paying  for  him,  and  who  and  where  they 
are. 

If  a  patient  is  quite  poor,  was  bom  or  has  been  ten  years 
settled  in  Vienna,  if  he  has  no  relations  who  can  pay  for  him, 
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if  he  belongs  to  no  guild,  and  has  no  master  to  pay  for  him,  he 
is  treated  gratnitoosly.  Those  patients  recommended  by  the 
Vienna  pfior-house  establishment  are  also  treated  gratuitously. 
Poor  patients  irho  do  not  belong  to  Vienna  are  also  treated 
gratuitously,  but  the  parish  they  belong  to  is  charged  with  their 
board.  Patients  sent  from  prisons  are  paid  for  by  the  gaol 
authorides.  Those  from  the  debtors'  prisons  are  paid  for  by 
their  creditors.  Poor  Hungarians  and  Lombardo-Venetians 
are  treated  gratuitously,  and  this  is  reciprocated  by  the  coon- 
tries  they  come  from.  Austria  has  also  an  understanding  with 
Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Prussia  to  treat  the  poor  of  each  other's 
opantry  gratuitously.  Should  e  poor  Englishman  or  other 
foreigner  however  eome  into  the  hospital,  his  Embassy  is 
charged  with  his  mainteijanoe. 

The  3214  beds  of  the  General  Hospital  are  served  by  the 
folloning  officers,  vho  all  receive  payment. 

1  Director  at  a  salary  of  £300  per  annum. 


1  Tiee-director          „ 

£.  230 

6  Head-physicians    „ 

£125 

5  Head-Borgeons 

£  108 

12  Assistant -physicians 

£13:10      „ 

9  Assistant- surgeons,. 

^18 

80  Bressers 

£4:2:6     „ 

The  averages  of  the  salaries  of  the  five  last  classes  are  given. 

Those  of  the  three  last  classes  seem  ridiculously  small,  but 
.  when  we  take  into  calculation  that  they  receive  besides  board 
and  lodging,  coal  and  candle,  the  post  is  not  so  contemptible. 

The  Director  and  Vice-directors  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
patients,  and  the  dressers  have  no  independent  charge  of  pa- 
tients. The  2214  beds  are  therefore  distributed  among  the 
thirty-two  physicians  and  surgeons,  which  would  give  an  ave: 
rf^e  of  one  medical  officer  to  nearly  every  seventy  beds.* 

l%e  foregoing  general  account  of  the  different  hospital  sys- 
tems, and  the  amount  of  ho^ital  accommodation  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Vienna,  cannot  fail  to  give  rise  to  numerous  reflec- 
tions as  to  the  comparative  meriw  of  the  different  plans  pursued, 
and  to  suggest  grave  doubts  as  to  the  perfection  of  the  system 
prevalent  in  this  country. 

*  Oar  BtatiaticB  rolatiTC  U>  the  Vienna  hospit&ls  are  taken  ftora  Hendg'i 
Ms^^niche  Wien,  and  the  Btdaiies  of  officers  &om  Wilde's  AvMria, 
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The  hospital  accommodatJon  for  the  sick  poor  in  London  is 
divided  almost  equally*  between  that  afforded  hy  the  Poor  Law 
system  and  that  provided  by  the  charitable  institutions. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  hospital  system  of  a  large  city 
should  be  on  one  general  plan,  and  that  the  best  possible.  The 
two  very  different  plans  that  obtain  in  London  cannot  be  equally 
good,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  they  may  not  be  equally  bad — 
equally  removed  from  the  best  possible. 

The  management  of  the  workhouse  hospitals  differs  in  the 
most  marked  degree  from  that  generally  prevalent  in  the  large 
charitable  hoepitale,  and  is  open  to  some  most  obvious  objec- 
tions. The  8369  beds  tbey  contain  are  distributed  among  38 
hospitals,  which  contain  as  a  minimum  25,  as  a  maximum  202 
beds,  or,  counting  double  beds  as  two,  240.  The  hospitals  . 
containing  the  smaller  number  of  beds  are  much  too  small 
to  serve  any  useful  purpose  as  places  of  instmcUon,  and 
those  with  100  beds  and  upwards  are,  as  far  as  ve  know, 
never  used  for  the  instruction  of  students,  so  that  alt  the 
enormous  material  tbey  offer  for  the  study  of  pathology  and 
therapeutics  is,  we  may  say,  oompletely  lost  to  science.  No 
medical  journal  ever  describes  the  practice  of  the  workhouse 
physician,  or  gives  a  description  of  the  remarkable  cases  of  dis- 
ease occurring  in  the  workhouse  hospitals.  No  annual  report  is 
pubhshed  containing  tbe  statistics  of  the  maladies  observed  and 
treated  in  those  establishments.  The  8889  beds  are  there  filled 
to  overffowing  with  their  interesting  pathological  studies,  hut 
they  are  as  if  they  existed  not ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
medical  officers,  the  guardians,  and  occasionally  a  curious 
parishioner,  wbo  pokes  his  unwelcome  nose  into  the  wards  to 
sniff  out  some  deficiencies  on  which  to  found  a  cba^e  of  neglect 
at  the  next  vestry  meeting,  nobody  knows,  nobody  seems  to 
care  for  knowing,  anything  about  the  patients  treated  in  the 
workhouse  hospitals. 

Another  highly  objectionable — we  may  say  disgraceful — prao- 
tioe  in  the  workhouse  hospitals,  is  tbe  multitude  of  double  beds 

*  The  number  of  beds  in  these  charitalile  iustitutiona  appears  to  be  1000 
more  than  thoie  in  the  workhooae  hoBpitala,  but  the  difference  !b  not  nearly 
ao  gnat  as  Qua,  for  while  the  beds  of  the  farmer  are  rarely  nearly  all  ooca- 
pied,  more  patients  are  received  in  the  Utter  than  there  are  proper  bed*  Cor. 
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they  contain.  Can  anything  be  imagined  more  revolting  to  the 
feelings  of  a  patient  suffering  hoia  a  painful  disease  thao  to 
have  for  his  bedfellow  another  patient  equally  unwell,  perhaps 
suffering  from  some  loathsome  and  disgusting  malady  ? 

Another  feature  in  the  workhonee  hospitals  that  strikes  us  is 
the  great  inequality  that  exists  in  the  amount  of  medical  attend- 
ance furnished  by  the  various  Unions.  Thus  in  the  St.  Olave 
and  Botherhithe  Unioils  there  is  1  medical  officer  to  25  beds, 
wbereae  llie  Greenwich  Union  which  contains  SOI  beds  has 
only  1  medical  ofKcer.  M.  de  Watteville  in  his  report  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  of  France,  already  alluded  to,  says,  and 
in  this  we  are  disposed  to  agree  witii  him,  that  40  beds  are  quite 
as  much  as  one  medical  man  can  efficiently  serre.  If  that  be 
the  case,  then  Greenwich  presents  us  with  the  spectacle  of  one 
medical  man  having  five  times  as  many  patients  as  be  can  pro- 
perly attend  to.* 

The  third  point  in  these  Union  hospitals  that  appears  to  us 
extremely  objectionable  is  the  plan  almost  aaiversally  prevalent, 
of  allowing  the  medical  officer  to  furnish  by  contract  the  medi- 
cines used  in  the  bospital.  This  plan,  as  the  Parliamentary 
Report  we  have  before  refeited  to  says,  "  places  the  duties  and 
the  interests  of  the  medical  officer  in  very  unfavorable  oon- 
trasU"  It  does  more,  it  offers  a  premium  to  bim  to  withhold 
from  the  patients  the  medicines  he  might,  were  they  not  of 
an  expensive  character,  deem  expedient  to  provide  for  them, 
Whether  this  is  the  result  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  the  - 
temptation  to  save  his  pocket  at  his  patients'  expence  is  too 
great  to  expose  the  medical  officer  to.  That  it  is  found  to  be 
the  most  economical  plan  is  evident  from  the  unmher  of  Unions 
that  have  adopted  it,  but  ve  cannot  help  thinking  that  its 
cheapness  is  more  a  matter  of  consideration  with  the  guardians 
than  its  advantages  to  the  eick.  According  to  the  Bepoit  before 
us  only  five  workhouses  have  their  ovni  dispensaries.  The 
sooner  they  are  all  compelled  to  adopt  this  plan  the  better  for 
their  credit  for  humanity  and  common  sense. 

The  next  circumstance  that  enrprisee  us  not  a  httle  ie  the 
fact  that  S2  out  of  the  38  workhouse  hospitals  have  no  regular 
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Qtiisea.  The  duties  of  BtteQdance  on  the  sick  are  performed  by 
inexperienced  panpers,  in  consideration  of  some  slight  extra 
articles  of  diet,  pediaps  an  extra  glass  or  two  of  beer  or  ounce 
of  tobacco.  In  these  daye  when  there  is  'so  much  talk  about 
properly  trained  nuraes,  it  does  look  rather  ludicrous  to  find 
the  guardians  of  our  sick  poor  practically  avowing  their  belief 
that  a  very  good  nurse  may  be  extemporised  out  of  a  pauper  by 
a  little  extra  feeding.  Naturalists  tell  ns  that  queen  bees  are 
manu&ctured  out  of  common  bees  by  feeding  them  on  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  food,  perhaps  our  parochial  busy  bees  would  be 
good  enough  to  inform  the  world  in  general,  and  the  promoters 
of  the  Nightingale  fund  in  particular,  what  is  the  dietetic  pro- 
cess to  which  they  subject  their  inexperienced  paupers  in  order 
to  Convert  them  into  efficient  sick-nurses. 

But  there  is  more  against  the  Union  workhonses  than  what 
appears  in  the  table  we  have  drawn  up.  In  the  report  to  whioh 
we  are  indebted  for  our  information  on  the  foregoing  points,  we 
have  a  sad  accontit  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  wards  in  the 
workhouse  h(»pitals.  Without  one  exception  the  ventilation  in 
all  is  stated  to  fee  "defective,"  "imperfect,"  "very  defective," 
"  none  at  all,"  or  "  injurious."  Many  of  theta  have  a  *ery 
insufQoieut  supply  of  space  for  tbe  number  of  patients  crowded 

the  wards.  No  less  than  28  of  the  hospitals  are  in  the 
Immediate  neighbourhood  of  nuisances  of  the  most  offensive  and 
nnwhoksome  description,  such  as  oess-pools,  slaughter-hoBses, 
taUow-'melters,  nightman's-yards,  dust-heaps,  buryii^-grounda, 
open  sewers,  and  other  horrors-  In  fact,  what  with  imperfect 
ventilation,  attd  other  anti-sanibiry  conditions,  most  of  the 
Workhouse  hospitals  must  be  most  nnfavourable  for  the  resto- 
ration to  health  of  the  nnfortunate  patients  conveyed  into  them, 
and  some  of  them  se^n  to  possess  such  an  accnmnladon  of  bad 
influences  that  they  can  be  little  better  than  pest-houses. 

We  may  safely  say  of  the  workhouse  hospitals  that  they  are 
as  far  as  possible  &om  realizing  the  ideal  of  model  hospitals. 
All  the  defects  in  litem  we  have  pointed  ost  xte  mainly  owing 
to  the  niggardly  economy  insisted  on  by  the  guardians  of  the 
poor,  in  order  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  pariBhioners.  Hence 
the  imperfect,  ill -ventilated,  ill-situated,  crowded  houses.  It 
would  coBt  too  much  to  erect  a  building  expressly  edited  for 
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hoBpital  parpose,  in  a  ealubrioufl  Bituatioii,  with  lofty  waids, 
separate  beds,  sufficient  medical  attendance,  dispensaiiea,  well- 
trained  aod  well-paid  nurses.  Therefore  it  is  wa  find  crowded 
tmwholesotne  wards,  double  beds,  one  medical  officer  to  atteod 
on  aa  inconceivable  number  of  patients,  a  contract  with  the 
medical  officer  for  the  medicines  used,  and  a  general  lack  of 
trained  and  piud  nurses. 

As  the  Poor  I^w  system  proves  such  a  misersble  and  ineffi- 
cient purveyor  of  hospital  accommodation  for  the  siok  poor, 
we  mast  decide  against  it  being  entrusted  with  the  aol^  ad- 
ministratiou  of  oui  hospitals. 

And  yet  the  principle  of  supporting  hospitals  by  a  rate  npon 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  pariah  appears  a  good  one,  and  we 
are  unwilling  to  abandon  it  entirely,  because  it  proves  such  a 
wretched  failure  in  the  hands  of  our  paroohial  authonties. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  principle  of  a  hospital-rate  has 
not  fair  play.  We  must  remember  that  there  is  no  special 
rate  collected  for  the  sick,  hut  one  general  parochial  rate  for 
all  the  workhouse  management.  Now  aa  the  great  object  of 
the  parochial  authorities  is  to  keep  down  the  rates,  they  oat 
down  the  expences  of  workhouse  management  as  muoh  aa  ever 
they  con.  The  workhouse  hospital  offers  a  fine  field  for  the 
exercise  of  a  skin-fiint  economy,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  facts  we  have  adduced  shew  that  the  guardians  of  our  poor 
are  adepts  in  the  art  of  paring  off  everything  that  would 
increase  the  expences  of  the  hospital  management 

If  hospitals  are  to  be  supported  by  a  ral«,  it  must  he  by  a  rate 
collected  for  that  purpose  alone,  and  managed  by  a  aeparate 
body  of  guardians,  or  by  some  other  authorities  who  shall 
consider  the  actual  tec^uiiements  of  the  poor  and  of  medical 
science  more  than  the  feat  of  reducing  the  rate  by  a  i'arthing  or 
a  hal^enny. 

Let  ns  now  turn  to  the  charitable  hospitals,  and  examine  the 
system  on  which  they  are  conducted  and  maintained. 

We  find  that  they  present  the  most  marked  contrast  to  the 
workhouse  bospitsls  in  every  respect.  They  (we  speak  of  the 
large  general  hospitals,  and  of  some  of  the  more  important,  spe- 
cial ones)  are  generally  noble  buildings,  situated  in  salubrious 
localities,  their  wards  are  lofty,  well  ventilatedi  clean  and 
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irtodoroas;  thay  have  every  convenieDoe  of  bath,  water-bed, 
spring  oouch,  well  stocked  dispensary,  scrapulously  clean  lineD, 
the  best  of  beds  and  bedding,  skilful  medical  officers  in  plenty, 
resident  surgeons,  diligent  dressers,  vell-trojned  nurses,  matrons, 
chaplains,  in  short,  a  perfect  luxury  of  all  the  means  calcnlated 
to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  patients,  and  to  restore  them  to 
health.  No  expense  is  grudged  in  keeping  them  np  to  the 
mark  of  the  latest  improvements  in  hygienio  science.  The 
food  provided  is  of  the  best  descriptioD,  no  limit  is  im- 
posed  OQ  the  quantity  of  wine  or  other  stimulants  the  doctor 
may  see  6t  to  order,  the  most  expensive  medicines  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  any  quantity  the  medical  officer  deems  necessary. 
In  fine,  the  charitable  hospitals  differ  as  greatly  as  possible 
from  the  workhouse  hospitals  in  everything  that  regards  the 
comfort  and  requirements  of  the  patients.* 

May  not  then  our  charitable  hospitals  he  regarded  as  models 
worthy  of  imitation,  by  which  the  workhouse  hospitals  ought 
to  take  an  example  ?  In  all  that  regards  the  comfort  and  care 
of  the  patients,  the  charitable  hospitals  may  be  considered 
as  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  If  we  were  to  find  fault  at  all, 
it  would  he  to  accuse  the  boards  of  management  of  providing 
almost  too  profuse  a  supply  of  the  articles  required  in  their 
hospitals,  of  allowing  almost  too  much  space  foe  each  patient, 
of  exercising  too  little  control  over  the  delicacies,  luxuries,  and 
expensive  medicinal  means  ordered  for  the  patients;  which 
perhaps  serve  only  to  render  the  contrast  to  their  own  miser- 
able homes  more  keenly  felt  by  the  poor  patients,  and  to  offer 
a  temptation  to  malingering.  But  we  cannot  quarrel  with  the 
management  for  providing  more  liberally  for  the  wants  of  the 
patients  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  they  have  a  sufBciency 
of  funds.     If  however  the  extravagance  of  the  management  of 

*  To  shew  tha  difference  between  Ibe  hygieDio  obaracter  of  die  WoikLonse 
wajdfl  and  those  of  the  chaiitable  hoapitAla,  we  may  meutioit  th&t  while  the 
former,  with  very  defecKve  and  somettmes  with  no  Tontilatioti,  have  an 
Bverage  of  between  400  and  600  cabio  feet  of  tic  per  patient,  the  latter  with 
the  most  efficient  and  sdentific  ventilatioa  have  in  some  oauB  as  much  aa 
2000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  pstient,  and  eeldom  less  than  &om  600  to  800  cubic 
feet.  In  one  of  the  warda  of  a  Workhonse  hospital  (Christ  Church)  where 
the  ventitation  JB  described  aB  being  "  very  defective,"  the  amount  of  cnbio 
feet  tiivx  per  patient  is  stated  to  be  only  132  feet  1 
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these  hospitals  lessens  the  amonnt  of  accommodation  they  are 
capable  of  providiDg,  and  that  ie  required  by  the  siok-pooi, 
then  we  think  that  the  subscribers  and  trustees  should  insist  on 
a  more  carefal  economy  of  their  funds  by  the  managing  boards. 

We  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  cost  of  the  manage- 
ment of  our  charitable  hospitals  with  that  of  the  workhouse 
hospitals,  and  indeed  the  shabbinera  of  the  latter  is  even  more 
censurable  than  the  lavisbness  of  the  former ;  but  we  may  very 
properly  compare  the  expenditure  of  the  London  charitable 
hospitals  with  that  of  the  Paris  hospitals,  for  in  both  capitals 
the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  may  be  considered  nearly 
equal. 

We  find  then  that  the  average  cost  of  a  bed  in  all  the  London 
charitable  hospitals  is  £41  per  annum,  whereas  in  the  Fans 
hospitals,  reckoning  asylums,  foundling  hospitals  bnd  all  other 
institutions  under  the  hospital  administration,  it  ia  only  £  28 
per  annum.  Again,  the  cost  per  patient  in  the  London  hospi- 
tals is  £  4  :  9  :  9j  per  annnm,  and  in  the  Paris  establishments 
just  allnded  to,  it  is  £i:  10  :  8.  But  though  in  our  com- 
parison of  bedi  it  does  not  mncb  matter  including  all  the 
establishments  of  Paris  nnder  the  hospital  administration,  it  is 
very  different  when  we  come  to  compare  the  cost  of  patientB. 
For  it  is  clear  that  while  the  average  period  of  the  sojoora  of 
patientB  in  hospitals  is  from  three  to  four  weeks,  that  of  luna- 
tics in  asylums  is  much  greater  (amounting  in  Paris  to  SS8 
days),  and  that  of  the  aged,  incurable,  orphans,  and  foundlings, 
greater  still.  We  must  therefore  compare  hospitals  with  hos- 
pitals in  order  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  comparative  result.  Let 
ns  take  the  first  hospitals  at  the  head  of  the  lists  of  London 
and  Paris  hospitals,  Bartholomew's  and  the  Hotel  Sieu,  to 
which  we  may  odd  for  curiosity's  sake,  the  Vienna  General 
Hospital.  We  find  the  following  to  be  the  comparative  cost  of 
their  respective  man^ement. 

•  Ccat  Dt  uch  Bed      C«t  of  Hcb  F&- 

EipendUors.  peiamtam.  tlect  pir  uia. 

Bartholomew's ....  £29,000     0|£S0     OOl^S     0     4| 

Hotel  Dieu  £22.177  16     £27     7  7     £1   1ft     9j 

Vienna  Hospital..  £  28,022     4  |  £  12  18  0  |  £  1     4     8 

At  present  the  Vienna  hospital  may  be  left  out  of  view,  in 
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conseqaence  of  the  greater  cfaeapDesa  of  liviog  in  that  capital. 
The  eaormoas  disproportion  however  between  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance in  the  London  and  Paris  hospitals  is  something  quite 
Buiprising.  In  the  London  hospital  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  each  bed  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  Paris  hospital, 
and  the  cost  of  each  patient  nearly  three  times  aa  much.  It 
will  be  observed  by  the  reader,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to 
run  his  eye  over  the  table  of  the  London  hospitals  given  in  a 
former  page,  that  with  some  noteworthy  exceptions,  the  man- 
agement of  the  lai^  endowed  and  partially  endowed  general 
hospitals  {Bartholomew's,  SL  Thomas's,  Guy's,  St.  George's) 
is  much  more  extravagant  than  that  of  the  purely  volnntary 
general  hospitals.  The  most  strildng  exceptions  to  this  rale 
are  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  London  hospital,  which  is  depen- 
dent for  less  than  half  its  income  upon  voluntary  subscriptions, 
where  the  cost  per  bed  is  actually  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
the  Hotel  Cieu,  and  the  cost  per  patient  is  only  about  16s.  per 
annum  more.  The  other  exception  is  the  Koyal  Free  Hospital, 
where  the  cost  per  bed  is  £71  :  17  (about  3 J  times  asmuoh  as 
the  Hotel  Dieu),  and  the  cost  per  patient  is  £  7  IS  7i- {more 
than  four  times  as  much  as  the  Hotel  Dieu*). 
'  Another  point  that  must  strike  the  most  casual  reader,  is  the 
amazing  disparity  between  the  number  of  patients  treated  in 
proportion  to  the  beds  in  the  X,oadon  and  in  the  Paris  hospitals ; 
and  moreover  London  is  considerably  behind  'Vienna  in  this 
respect.     Thus  we  find  that 

In  London....  38,1261  „^..„, ("4,242  bedB=  8— 9patieut8perbed 

InP«ril. 87;007U?*^^?"-J  6,854    „    =12-13        „        „ 

In  Vienna....  88,2«6)   traalodui    J^g^^^    __    =11— J2        „        „ 

Were  the  London  hospitals  to  treat  a  number  of  patients  in 
proportion  to  their  beds  equivalent  to  the  Paris  hospitals,  their 
4,242  beds  would  receive  63,995  patients  per  annum  in  place  of 
the  above  nupiber. 

*  We  liave  calculated  &om  De  Watterille'B  Report  the  ezpenceB  of  Bome  of. 
the  other  honpitalB  of  Paa^,  which  do  not  greatly  differ  tnUn  that  of  tlie  Hofel 

EipenditDR.  Coat  per  Bed.  C<»t  per  Pitisnt. 

LaPiHfi £16,340      I      £26    7    1        I      £1     9    9f 

La  Charity....     13,036  26    9  11  1  12    89 

gte.  Morgaerite      8,058  26  IT    2^  2    8    2| 

gt-Louis 23,463      |         29    6    6f      |  2  19  lOj 

The  last  is  the  most  eipenBive  hospital  in  Fails,  and  it  is  scorcelv  lair  to 
oompareitwitb  the  general  ho^tab,  it  being  more  espedally  for  skin  diMates. 
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This  oalonlation  will  appear  more  tVee  iiom  objeotiDa  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  chief  hospital  iu  each  of  the  three 
capitals:  thus — 

In  Bartholomew's     5797 )  patiente aie  (  680bedB='9 — lOpatientsperbed 
InHotelDieu,.  ,,12,337|     annually    j   810    „    =15—16         „  „ 

InGeiil.H.Vieima,22,153)    treatedui   (22U    „    =10    patients  per  bed. 

Were  Bartholomew's  to  treat  the  same  proportion  of  patients 
as  the  Hotel  Dieu,  8833  patients  should  annually  be  relieved 
within  its  walls  in  plaoe  of  the  above  number. 

The  cause  of  this  great  disparity  in  the  proportion  of  patients 
to  beds  in  London  and  in  Paris  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place 
the  average  duration  of  the  sojonm  of  patients  in  hospital  is 
much  longer  in  London  than  in  Paris.  Thus  in  1850  in  II 
of  the  general  hospitals  of  London,  the  patients  remained  on  an 
average  34  days  In  hospital,*  whereas  in  16  Paris  hospitals  the 
average  period  was  only  24  days.f  Why  this  should  be  we  are 
greatly  at  a  loss  to  determine.  It  cannot  certainly'  be  owing  to 
the  greater  mortality  in  the  Paris  hospitals,  for  we  find  that  in 
the  years  to  which  these  reports  respectively  refer,  the  mortality 
in  the  London  hospitals  was  1  in  13,  and  that  io  the  Paris 
hospitals  was  1  in  11. 

The  other  cause  of  the  disparity  is  the  fact  that  the  beds  in 
the  London  hospitals  are  seldom  if  ever  all  occupied.  Thus, 
in  Bartholomew's,  the  average  number  of  beds  occupied  is  fi20 
out  of  580,  in  Westminster  151  out  of  174,  in  Ghiy's  500  out 
of  550,  in  London  Hospital  330  out  of  400,  and  so  forth.J 

The  usual  cause  of  the  beds  not  being  all  occupied  must  be 
insufficiency  of  funds.  As  regards  the  large  endowed  hospitals, 
we  have  shewn  that  the  incomes  they  have  are  sufficient,  if 
economically  administered,  to  support  nearly  twice  the  number 
of  beds  they  now  do.  With  respect  to  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tion hospitals,  their  income  is  so  very  uncertain,  and  the  pro- 
jects of  their  managers  are  usually  so  much  in  advance  of  the 
means  at  their  disposal,  that  every  now  and  then  they  are 
forced  to  shut  up  a  waid  or  two,  to  prevent  themselTes  getting 
hopelessly  into  debt. 

The  lavish  expenditure  of  the  endowed  hospitals  shews  clearly 
that  their  present  system  of  management  is  very  faulty.  There 
•  Weekly  Eetnm  of  Registrar-General,  May  17,  1851. 
t  Wattoville'B  Kapport,  p.  35*.  t  See  Low-a  CharitieB.  , 
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seems  to  be  no  controUing  power  to  watch  over  the  acts  of  the 
managing  directors,  hence  eztraragance  is  nithout  a  check,  and 
the  enormous  resaurceB  of  these  benevolent  foundations  scarcely 
perform  one  half  the  good  they  are  capable  of  effecting  under  a 
system  of  strict  economy.  In  order  to  obtain  from  them  the 
amount  of  good  their  immense  resources  are  calculated  to  effect, 
they  most  he  subjected  to  controlling  authority  more  efficient 
than  their  present  merely  nominal  one. 

Ae  regards  the  system  of  voluntary  contributions  for  the  sap- 
port  of  general  hospitals,  we  tbink  it  objectionable  in  principle 
and  had  in  practice.  Not  that  we  are  at  all  opposed  to  institu- 
tions supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  in  the  abstract,  hot 
we  hold  that  general  and  necessary  hospitals  are  improper  aab- 
jecte  for  such  a  system  of  support.  A  great  many  fine  things 
may  be  and  undoubtedly  have  been  said  respecting  the  emi- 
nently christian  virtue  of  charity  in  relation  to  hospitals,  but 
we  hold  that  the  hospital  accommodation  required  by  the  sick 
poor  should  not  be  left  to  the  support  of  the  charitable.  The 
dck  poor  have  as  much  right  to  relief  and  succour  as  the 
healthy  poor.  This  right  is  acknowledged  by  our  Poor  Law 
system,  and  partially  met  by  the  establishment  of  Workhouse 
hospitals.  But  we  contend  that  no  portion  of  the  relief  of  the 
sick  poor  should  be  left  to  the  uncertainties  and  vicissitudes  of 
eleemosynary  institutjons. 

The  voluntary  contribution  plan  is  at  once  the  most  expen- 
sive and  the  most  precarious  that  can  be  adopted  for  the  support 
of  any  institution.  The  virtue  of  charity  which  we  English 
fondly  think  we  possess  in  a  sup erladve.  degree,  has  very  little 
to  do  with  the  matter.  At  all  events  it  is  elicited  by  very  strange 
methods.  Subscribers  are  bribed  by  the  offer  of  so  many  re- 
commendations to  the  hospital  for  every  guinea  subscribed ;  this 
induces  many  to  contribute  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  send  to 
the  hospital  their  sick  servants  and  poor  dependents,  whereby 
they  may  be  saved  considerable  expense.  But  this  bribe  is  not 
sufficient  to  elicit  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
hospital.  Accordingly  those  most  actively  interested  in  its  suc- 
cess, pester  unwcariedly  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact 
for  subscriptions  and  donations.  Ciroulars  are  printed  by  thou- 
sands and  dispatched  through  the  post,  and  the  wants  and 
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merits  of  the  hospital  are  advertised  in  the  newspapers  as  perti- 
nacionsly  as  Hollovay's  pills:  Meetings  are  held  piesided  over 
by  noble  lords.  AoDtial  dinners  are  given  itt  the  London 
Tavern,  in  the  hope  that  the  generous  fare  partaken  of  may 
indnce  the  gnests  to  oome  forward  liberally  in  support  of  the 
exoellent  charity.  Gonoerts,  balls,  raffles  and  sermons  are  all  - 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  hospital,  and  yet  after  all  we  find  on 
looking  through  Mr.  Low's  book,  that  almost  all  the  hospitals 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  are  straggling  to  maintain 
their  very  existence.  Thus  Middlesex  Hospital  spends  £  2000 
more  than  its  income ;  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  is  in  a  ohronio 
state  of  debility,  and  is  unable  to  occupy  one  half  of  the  build- 
ing. King's  College  has  an  expenditure  in  excess  of  its  income. 
The  snfTerings  of  University  College  Hospital  and  St.  Mary's 
are  notorious,  and  even  the  well-endowed  London  Hospital  is 
on  the  point  of  shutting  up  a  wing  for  want  of  funds.  In  fact  the 
voluntary  system  shews  itself  to  be  precarious  in  the  extreme, 
and  it  would  not  astonish  iis  to  find  that  during  the  past  year, 
what  with'  the  demands  on  our  purses  made  by  the  Crimean 
Army  Fund,  the  Patriotic  Fund,  the  Nightingale  Fund,  the 
doable  income  tax  and  the  high  price  of  provisions,  the  incomes 
of  the  hospitals  dependent  on  voluntary  contributions  have 
fallen  lower  than  ever. 

The  immense  sums  of  money  spent  in  printing,  advertising, 
and  dining,  are  all  sheer  waste.  The  two  former  items  go  to 
swell  the  bill  of  expences  of  the  hospital  (hence,  perhaps,  the 
enormous  proportional  expenditure  of  the  Royal  Free  Hospital, 
which  is  the  most  expensively  mani^ed,  and  at  the  same  time, 
tbe  most  extensively  advertised  hospital  in  London) .  The  expence 
of  the  dinner  falls  on  the  guests ;  and  less  than  iE2,000  per 
annum  cannot  he  spent  in  London  for  hospital  dinners  alone. 
This  som  goes  to  enrich  the  coders  of  Messrs.  Bathe  &  Staples, 
but  is  completely  lost  to  the  hospitals.  These  dinners  are  gene- 
rally considered  a  great  bore  by  every  one ;  and  yet  no  better 
method  has  been  yet  invented  for  loosening  the  purse-strings  of 
the  rich. 

With  all  these  aids  and  appliances,  the  requisite  amount  of 
subscriptions  cannot  be  squeezed  out  of  the  pockets  of  indif- 
ferent or  unwilling  individuals ;  and  the  principal  supporters  of 
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the  hospital  ure  oompoUed  to  have  nooarse  to  the  unpleasimt 
taak  of  personally  importuDiDg  their  friends  for  peoimiary 
assiBtance ;  and  bow  disBgreeable  this  ii,  iboae  only  knov  who 
hare  attempted  it. 

You  attack  your  rich  friend,  expecting  possibly,  that  no  sooner 
shall  you  have  mentioned  the  excellent  institution  you  are 
interested  in,  than  dows  goes  bis  name  for  a  good  round  sum. 
What  is  your  diaappointment  and  disgust  when  you  find,  that 
the  more  you  expatiate  on  the  excellenoea  of  the  hospital,  the 
more  Mr.  Cniesus  screws  up  his  features  into  a  set  expression  of 
detenninatioQ  not  to  give  anything.  You  persevere,  and  perhaps 
your  effiision  of  fervid  eloquence  is  rewarded  by  the  donation 
of  a  paltry  guinea,  which  is  only  bestowed  from  a  wish  to  put  a 
stop  to  your  importunity ;  and  you  are  made  to  feel  as  if  the 
rich  man  were  conferring  a  personal  favour  on  yourself.  And 
this  is  called  "oharity ;"  and  such  extorted  guineas  are  termed 
"voluntary  contributions."  Oh  greatest  of  the  ohristian 
graces,  what  meannesses  are  called  by  thy  saored  name !  The 
charity  and  voluntariness  of  the  transaction  are  on  a  par  with 
those  of  Gil  Bias,  when  be  bestowed  his  reab  on  the  soldier  who 
begged  from  him  with  a  blunderbus  levelled  at  bis  head.  The 
frequent  recurrence  of  such  iocidents  as  this  will  soon  put  the 
most  enthusiastic  advocate  for  charitable  hospitals  out  of  conceit 
with  the  "  volontary  contribution  "  system.  We  do  not  find  fault 
with  Grcesus  for  Ms  stinginess,  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  many 
men,  and  especially  of  rich  men,  to  make  a  great  to-do  about 
giving  away  any  money  when  they  are  not  compelled  to  do  so ; 
but  we  find  great  fault  with  the  system  which  allows  Grcesus  to 
get  off  with  his  guinea,  or,  if  he  is  very  resolute,  scot-fi«e; 
while  a  more  generous,  but  poorer  man,  gives  his  five  or  ten 
pounds,  which  be  can,  perhaps,  ill  spare;  whereas,  were  a  pro- 
portional tax  levied  on  the  community  for  the  support  of  hos- 
pitals, Crtesus  would  have  to  pay  bis  five  or  ten  pounds,  end 
the  other  perhaps  a  guinea  only,  or  even  less. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  hospiul  accommodation  of  London 
in  reference  to  its  total  amount,  ^d  to  the  wants  of  the  sick 
poor. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  total  number  of  hospital  beds  in 
London  at  the  service  of  the  sick  poor,  is  7733,  i^ording  accom- 
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modation  to  7940  patieDts>  On  compariog  thia  ■  with  the 
hoepital  Mcommoclatioa  of  Paris  and  Vieiina>  we  find  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  differ«ioe  in  the  reUtive  propoition  of  hospital 
beds  in  the  three  capitals : — 

HmpUal 
Sedi.  Fspolaticn.  FropanlDn  to  FopuliUon. 

London 7M0    [    3,S62,23S    I  About  1  bed  to  307  inhabitants. 

Pari»t 6854        1,034,006  „         „       161  „ 

Vienna!  3606    [       357,927    |         „         „       102         „ 

This  remarkable  inferiority  of  hospital  acoommodstioQ  in 
London. as  compared  with  Paris  and  Vienna,  would  seem  to 
imply,  that  if  the  propordon  of  mck  poor  in  oar  metropolis  be 
not  maoh  less  than  it  is  in  the  other  two  capitals,  the  number  of 
hospital  beds  in  Ix>ndoii  must  be  greatly  below  the  requirements 
of  the  community :  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  case ;  but  the  mode 
in  which  oat  hospitals  are  managed  serves  to  deter  a  large  number 
of  those  who  would  seek  admission  into  them  were  theadmisaions 
regulated  on  another  plan. 

Thus  the  vockhoase  hospitals  are  in  such  bad  odour  with  the 
poorer  classes,  that  it  is  only  the  direst  necessity,  and  the  utmost 
extreme  of  poverty  aud  sickness,  that  force  them  into  these  re- 
pulsive establishmenla.  The  account  we  have  been  enabled  to 
furnish  of  these  hospitals  will  sufficiently  justify  the  prejudices 
of  the  poor  against  them. 

Then,  as  regards  the  charitable  hospitals,  there  are  forms 
and  ceremonies  attending  admission  into  them — except  in  the 
case  of  the  very  seriously  ill — that  keep  back  many  poor  patients, 
who  might  derive  much  benefit  from  careful  hospital  nursing, 
&om  attempting  to  gain  entrance  into  tbem.  In  most,  perhaps 
in  all,  cases  of  very  serious,  especially  acute  disease  and  accidents, 
ate  admitted  without  difficulty,  if  there  are  any  beds  vacant ; 
but  less  serious  cases  must  either  be  at  the  trouble  of  seeking  ft 
letter  of  admission  from  some  governor,  which  savoars  very 
much  of  begging  an  ahne,  and  is  repugnant  to  many  of  our 
poor,  but  proud  citizens,  or  they  must  take  their  chance  of  being 

•  In  consequence  of  217  of  the  irorfclionfle  beds  bebg  double. 

f  The  popaWion  'm  die  cetun^of  1846;  the  beds  are  froai  WatteTille,  and 
refer  to  1847. 

X  We  have  not  reckoned  amonif  the  beds  in  Fans  and  Vienna  tbow  ti  the 
HUitary  boapitals,  nor  of  the  Pemtentiaiy  hospital  of  St.  Lozaie  in  the  former 
tonn ;  and  we  have  ^Ten  die  nnmberg  of  Qie  population  esdnure  of  the 
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thou^t  of  snffioient  interest  to  obtAin  the  foroni  of  admittaoce 
from  the  attending  medical  officer.  The  letters  of  recom- 
mendation of  governore  and  sabscrihere  are,  of  course,  first 
attended  to,  and  if  any  vacant  beds  remain  after  these  are 
snpplied,  some  of  the  unreoommended  may  be  admitted ;  bat 
very  freqnently  it  happens,  that  after  hours  of  weary  waiting, 
the  patient  is  dismissed  with  the  disheartening  wotds,— "  No 
more  vacant  beds ;"  and  he  returns  home,  eiUier  to  struggle  on 
as  an  ont-patient  as  best  he  may,  or  to  become  eventaally  an 
inmate  of  the  abhorred  workhouse  hospital.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  charitable  hospitals  are  tenanted  by  quite  a  different  class, 
generally  speaking,  than  that  which  fills  the  workhouse  hospitals. 
The  governors  and  subscribers  send  thither  their  sick  servants 
and  workpeople.  Those  who  have  the  happiness  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  governor,  are  sure  of  admission ;  but  the  very  poor 
are  seldom  known  to  the  class  of  hospital  governors,  and  they 
know  not  bow  to  obtain  letters ;  hence  they  are  compelled,  when 
sick,  either  to  wait  and  wait  in  wearing-out  uncertainty  among 
the  crowd  of  applicants  at  the  charitable  hospitals,  in  the  hope 
of  being  admitted  there  by  favour,  or  to  seek  their  very  inferior 
Union  hospital,  where  they  are  admitted  by  right — i.  e.,  if  the 
doctor  approves  of  them  as  fit  cases  for  hospital  treatment,  and 
there  is  room  in  the  workhouse. 

How  very  muah  superior  the  Fans  system,  in  regai^  to  the 
facilitiea  it  offers  to  the  admission  of  the  sick  poor  into  hospital, 
and  the  consideration  it  pays  to  their  feelings.  The  patient  (we 
allnde  not  to  those  very  dangerously  ill,  who  are  admitted  directly 
into  the  hospital),  applies  to  the  central  bureau,  where  he  under- 
goes a  medical  esamination,  and,  if  judged  a  fit  case  for  in-door 
treatment,  he  is  at  once  directed  to  the  hospital  suitable  for  his 
malady.  In  this  there  is  nothing  degrading  to  the  patient.  The 
hospital  is  an  institntion  of  his  country  which  he  has  a  right 
to  make  use  of  when  he  may  require  it.  He  does  not  look  upon 
it  as  an  eleemosynary  estabtishment.  It  is  very  ditferent  with 
our  hospital  system.  The  greater  number  of  our  hospitals  are 
charitable  institutions,  and  to  be  admitted  into  them  at  all,  the 
patient  (unless,  as  before  said,  hie  case  is  one  of  urgency),  has 
to  beg  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  a  governor,  or  to  address 
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ft  hnmble  and  degrading  petition*  to  the  governora  of  tbe 
hospital.  IF  he  object  to  hoapitals  which  put  him  in  the  positioQ 
of  a  humble  suppliant  for  alma,  he  can  claim  as  a  right  parish 
relief,  whereby  he  is  at  once  made  to  bear  the  stigma  of  pau- 
perism, and  is  received  into  a  crowded,  ill-ventilated  ward,  where 
the  nurses  are  untrained  paupers,  and  where  the  medical  ofBoer 
physics  him  by  contract. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  if  the  hospital  accom- 
modation were  greater,  and  the  facilities  of  admission  into  them 
inore&sed,  it  would  fare  ill  with  the  medical  praotitioaers,  as 
many  who  now  pay  for  medical  atteudance  would  enter  the 
hospitals,  and  thus  save  their  doctors'  bills.  Were  this  objection 
foaoded  on  reason,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  in  those 
towns  where  the  proportional  hospital  accommodation  is  greater, 
the  proportional  number  of  medical  men  less  than  in  London. 
How  far  this  is  from  being  the  case,  the  following  ^ures  will 
prove : — 

Uedicil  Pnqnrtloa  of  U^teil  kf  en 
Fnpiinioii  af  Bcdi  Is  pD|)nUtioD.          Hen.       PainittUon.  to  PapulatiiHi. 

London,tlbedh>2?7iiituiUtiints  1  2615  I  2,362,236  I  Abontlto901inliatnta. 
FKAt,t          „      101         „             1441     1,058.263         „      „     731         ^ 
YieniiA,!        „      102         „           I    551  I     357,927  |       „     „      649        „ 

Thus,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  towns  which  possess  the 
greatest  proportional  number  of  hospital  beds,  also  poeseee  the 
greatest  proportional  number  of  medioal  practitioners. 

The  hospitals  in  Vienna  being  conducted  on  quite  different 

*  The  following  is  tbe  fbim  of  pedtion  in  dm  at  Bartholomew'B : 

"To  the  norahipftil  tha  Fleeidsnt,  TroMnrer,  and  Qorarnors  of  SL 

Bartholomew's  Hospital.    The  hmnble  petition  of ,  residing  at ,  in 

tha  ForiBh  of ,  sheweth,  that  yoac  Petitioner  ia  afflicted  with ,  and 

is  likely  to  perish  without  tha  charitable  aasistonce  of  this  honse ;  therefore 
hmnUy  prays  to  be  admitted  into  tha  said  hospital  for  core ;  and,  as  in  dnty 
bound,  will  over  pray." 

f  Tha  munber  of  medical  men  is  that  pven  in  the  Medical  IHrtelary 
tot  1BS2 ;  tha  popolation  is  the  cenms  of  1851. 

t  Tbe  unmbet  of  medical  praotitioQets  is  taken  Itmn  th«  Aruimt  Mediad 
iKrwtory  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Medina's  "Paris  M£diaal,"18G3.  The  peculation 
Is  the  eensni  of  1851. 

I  The  number  i^  medical  men,  and  the  popnlation,  are  those  stated  "bj 
Dr.  W.  Herzig  in  his  work,  "  Das  Medidnisohe  Wien,"  already  raforred  Uk 
VOL.   XIV,  NO.  LVI. — ^APBIL,    1856.  .  B 
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priDciples  firom  those  of  Pahs  and  Londttn,  do  not  allow  qb  to 
make  a  perfectly  fail  oompaiiBon  of  that  town  with  cor  metro- 
polie ;  bat  the  same  objection  does  not  apply  to  Paris,  where 
the  hospital  beds,  like  our  owd,  are  giaiiiitouB.  Tbe  above 
figures  shew  clearly  that  increased  faoilitiea  for  obtaining  ad- 
mission into  hoapitals  does  not  diminish  the  nnmber  of  medical 
practitioners  required  by  the  paying  part  of  the  population: 

To  what,  then,  is  owing  the  much  less  proportional  number 
of  medical  practitioners  in  London  ?  We  are  ic  the  habit  of 
believing  that  L.oadon  is  a  much  richer  town  than  Paris.  The 
cost  of  living  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  both  towns ;  and  the 
fees  in  London  aro  supposed  to  be  much  larger  than  those  given 
in  Paris.  How,  then,  is  it  that  the  supply  of  medical  prao- 
titioners  is  proportionally  so  much  smaller  in  London  than  in  ' 
Paris  ?  We  believe  that  more  than  one.canae  is  io  operation 
to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  our  profession  in  our  metropolis. 
One  very  obvious  one  is  the  unrestricted  free  trade  in  pbyaio 
that  exists  in  England.  London  abounds  in  unlicensed  prao- 
titioners ; — they  are  not  allowed  in  Paris.  In  London  prevails 
a  kind  of  practice  which  is  unknovm  in  Paris — we  mean  cotmter 
practice.  In  the  phraseology  of  tbe  poorer  classes,  every 
chemist's  shop  is  a  "  doctor's  shop,"  and  every  chemist  is  looked 
upon  as  a  doctor,  and  we  may  add,  looks  upon  himself  as  such, 
and  prescribes  accordingly.  These  unlicensed  and  unregistered, 
and  unlegalized  practitioners  take  away  from  the  diplomaed, 
and  legally  qualified  medical  man,  a  vast  amount  of  practice. 

Bat  there  is  another  agency  at  work  wfaioh  interferes  greatly 
with  tbe  remunerative  practice  of  medical  men ;  and  that  is,  the 
vast  number  of  free  dispensaries  in  London,  which,  together 
with  the  dispensary  practice  of  the  hospitals,  do  an  enormona 
quantity  of  gratuitous  practice.  Thas  we  find,  that  68  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  in  London,  of  which  we  have  before  us  the 
reports,  give  advice  and  medicine  gratuitously  to  648,451  pati- 
ents per  annum.  This  enormous  figure  does  not  represent  nearly 
tbe  actual  number  of  patients  gratuitously  treated  in  London, 
for  of  several  of  the  dispensaries  and  hospitals  we  have  no  ao- 
count ;  nor  does  it  include  the  immense  numbers  of  out-door 
hospital  patients  treated  at  the  88  workhouses :  moreover  a  very 
large  number  of  tbe  medical  practitioners  of  I^uodon  (e^eoially 
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the  youngei  ones,  who  have  little  poyiog  practice,  and  much 
leisure  time),  give  gratuitous  advice  at  certain  hours.  We  are 
Bare  we  do  not  overstate  the  facts  when  we  affirm,  that  gra- 
taitotis  medical  advice  (ia  which  we  iaclude  the  patients  treated 
in  hospital,  nombering  38,506  in  the  charitable  hospitals 
alone),  is  annually  given  to  a  number  of  patients  equal  to  at 
least  one-third  of  the  population  of  London.  This  will  be  the 
more  readil;  believed  nhen  we  mention  some  curious  statistios 
of  a  single  one  of  the  London  hospitals,  as  recently  furnished  by 
Dr.  Guy,  one  of  iia  medical  officers.  The  hospital  hooks  of 
King's  College  Hospital  for  the  year  1854  shew,  that  the  number 
of  cases  treated  in  that  year  irom  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  amounted  to  two-fifths  of  the  whole  population;  from 
St.  Mary-le-Strand,  the  same  proportion ;  from  St.  Dunstan  and 
the  Temple,  one-fifth  of  the  population ;  from  SL  Giles,  one- 
sixlli;  &om  the  Liberty  of  the  Bolls,  one-tenth;  from  St. 
Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  one  tenth;  and  from  other  parishes 
respectively,  tenths,  twelfths,  fourteenths,  &c.,  to  fiftieths,  ac- 
cording to  their  distance.* 

The  calculation  we  have  made  does  not  include  the  so-called 
provident  dispensarieB,  where,  by  a  weekly  payment  of  some 
trifling  sum  {generally  "one  penny),  the  members  are  supplied 
with  advice  and  medicine,  if  requisite,  at  their  own  houses. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  one-third  of.  the 
population  (the  number  we  may  safely  assume  to  avail  them- 
selves of  gratuitous  advice),  oan  be  paupers.  That  an  immense 
proportion  of  these  gratuitously  treated  palienta  are  persons 
well  able  to  afford  to  pay  for  medical  attendance,  is  well  knowi^; 
and  the  King's  College  statistician  to  whom  we  have  referred, 
acknowledges  this — a  fact  which  is,  moreover,  known  to  all  who 
were  ever  connected  with  a  dispensary  in  London.  No  control 
— or  at  least  no  efficient  control — ^is  exercised  over  the  admission 
of  persons  as  out-door  patients  of  our  hospitals,  or  recipients 
of  medical  aid  at  our  dispensaries.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  medical  men  are,  as  it  were  by  their  own  act,  deprived  of 
the  remuneration  they  might  otherwise  obtain  for  their  services; 
and  as  long  as  they  consent  to  act  so  inimically  to  their  own 
interests,  the  great  mass  of  patients  will  inipose  on  their  gene- 
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Tosity,  and  prefer  to  reomve  the  advice  of  the  lenowned  medioal 
officer  of  a  public  institution  for  nothing,  rather  than  pay  for 
that  of  a  less  kaonn  practitioner. 

When  we  state  that  one-third  of  the  population  annaally  avails 
itself  of  gratuitous  advice,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is 
not  one-third  of  the  sick,  but  one-third  of  the  whole  popuIatioD, 
sick  and  well.  Now,  when  we  remember  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  do  not  need,  and  do  not  seek  medical 
advice  in  the  year,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  imagine  what  a  vast 
proportion  of  those  actually  requiring  and  seeking  medical  advice 
this  third  of  the  population  implies,  and  what  a  small  margin  of 
paying  sick  must  be  left  to  remunerate  the  2,ft  16  medical  prao- 
titioaers  of  London,  a  large  share  of  whom  is,  moreover,  diverted 
from  the  legally  qualified  practitioners  by  the  onlicensed  prac- 
titioners  and  chemists.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  ratio  of 
medical  practitioners  to  inhabitants  is  so  low  as  we  have  shewn 
it  to  be ; — ^rather,  indeed,  is  it  a  wonder  that,  with  so  many 
channels  diverting  away  the  stream  of  patients,  enough  still 
remains  among  his  quota  of  904  inbabitante,  to  aSbid  the 
legally  qaalified  practitioner  the  means  of  aabsistence. 

This  gigantic  abuse  of  so-called  chanty  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase  every  year.  Lees  and  ever  less  supervision  is  exercised 
over  the  admission  of  improper  persons  to  the  benefits  of  our 
dispensaries,  which  were  designed  for  the  poor  alone.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  thousands  who  are  well  able  to  pay  for  advice, 
get  as  much  as  they  require  without  paying  for  it ; — nor  can  we 
wonder  at  their  doing  so — the  opportunity  is  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted.  If  a  few  dozens  of  tea  shops  were  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  tnetropolis,  where  tea  was  dispensed  gra- 
toitoosly  to  all  who  pretended  to  be  unable  to  pay  for  it,  can  we 
doubt  that  many  would  falsely  set  up  that  pretension  in  order  to 
get  their  tea  without  spending  their  money  ?  This  case  seems 
to  be  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  our  system  of  gratuitous 
advice,  and  medical  men  have  themselves  to  blame  if  they  find 
their  practice  yearly  diminishing. 

That  medical  practitioners  are  pretty  generally  experiencing  a 
decline  in  their  practice  is  pretty  evident,  as  well  from  the  pri- 
vate confessions  of  individuals,  as  from  the  public  complaints  of 
many  in  the  medical  journals,  and  specialty  from  the  peisevn- 
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ing  efibrts  that  bave  been  made  of  late  yeara  Jbr  getting  a  bill 
Uiroogh  Parliament  for  the  protection  of  medical  men.  They 
are  mistaken,  however,  when  tbey  asoribe,  aa  they  pretty  gene- 
rally do,  this  decline  of  their  practioe  to  the  pievalence  of 
homoeopathy  and  bydliopatby,  for  these  hereuee  can  divert  but  a 
small  proportion  of  patients  irom  the  ordinary  praotitioner ;  and 
moreover,  as  their  professors  are,  almost  without  exception, 
membera  of  the  established  colleges,  and  consequently  legally 
qualified  medical  men,  the  patients  they  attract  are  not  lost  to 
the  professioD.  We  may  safely  venture  to  say,  that  the  practice 
of  all  tbe  two  hundred  homsopathisis  in  Britain  does  not  equal 
that  of  fifty  popular  allopathic  practitioners  we  conld  name ; 
and  that  of  the  sixty-two  bomoeopatbists  of  London,  is  greatly 
outnumbered  by  a  dozen  of  the  leading  allopatbists  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  decline  of  medical  practice  will  not  be  remedied  by  any  bill 
like  the  one  at  present  before  Parliament,  which  is  a  clumsy  attempt 
to  injure  homoeopathists,  but  which  leaves  the  great  question  of 
unlicensed  practice  by  quacks  and  uneducated  chemists  entirely 
nntonofaed, — for  what  do  these  gentry  care  for  a  vague  threat 
of  exclusion  irom  public  appoiutments,  to  which  they  sever 
could  aspire;  or  for  penalties  imposed  for  calling  themselves 
"  legally  qualified  "  practitioners,  which  they  have  no  need  to  do. 
'  Nor  is  the  remedy  proposed  by  a  late  writer  in  one  of  our 
allopathio  contemporaries,— that  physicians  should  double  their 
foes^a  whit  wiser.  This  scheme  would  rather  have  tbe  efiect 
of  driving  more  patients  to  the  diBpensories,  where  tbe  most 
celebrated  practitioners,  and  perhaps  the  writer  himself,  may  be 
oonBolted  without  either  double  or  single  fee. 

The  real  remedy  for  that  loss  of  profitable  practice  of  wbioli 
our  allopathic  colleagues  complain,  is  to  be  found  in  placing 
proper  restrictione  on  the  admissions  to  gratnitous  dispensaries. 
How  this  is  to  be  done  it  is  none  of  our  business  to  point  out, 
and  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  irom  which 
the  subject  of  dispensary  practice  is,  in  fact,  a  digresuon. 

When  we  compare  the  hospitals  of  Ix>ndon  and  Paris,  we  are 
struck  by  tbe  immense  difference  there  is  in  the  accommodation 
provided  for  even  special  diseases  in  tbe  two  towns ;  and  the 
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oompariBOQ  redoonds  greatly  to  the  advantage  and  humanity  of 
onr  French  neighbonra. 

Thus,  Tvhile  London  poBBesses  but  one  Bpecial  hospital  for 
syphilitia  pataente,  male  and  female  (the  Lock),  containing  only 
00  or  60  beds,  Paris  has  two  large  hospitals, — one  for  malefl 
(Midi),  end  another  for  females  (Lonroine),  each  containing 
300  beds,  besides  a  number  of  wards  for  syphilitic  patjents  in 
St.  Louis.  Syphilitic  patients  are  donbtlesa  received  into  the 
general  hospitals  in  London,  but  snrely  it  is  more  advisable  that 
such  diaeases  should  be  treated  in  special  establishments.  The 
London  Look  Hospital  has  a  mle  which  we  cAnnot  help  re- 
garding as  a  refinement  of  prudery,  suitable  perhaps  for  a 
reforraatory,  but  quite  onworthy  of  a  soi-disant  hospital — it  is, 
that  no  patient  will  be  received  a  second  time  on  any  recom- 
mendation. 

Again,  London  possesses  bat  one  hospital  (Hospital  for  Sick 
Ohildren,  Great  Onnond  Street),  where  sick  children  are  re- 
caved,  containing  the  insignificant  number  of  30  beds.*  Paris 
has  a  lai^e  hospit^  (EnfantsMalades),  containing  600  beds  for 
sick  children. 

London  has  three  Lying-in  hospitals  (Queen  Oharlotte's, 
British,  and  City  of  London),  containing  in  all — certainly  not 
above,  probably  below,  100  beds.  Paris  has  one  large  hospital 
(Matemitd),  with  514  beds;  another  hospital  (Gliniques  de  la 
Faculty), provides  from  90to  lOObedsfor accoachments.  Some 
of  the  larger  hospitals  in  London  have  wards  for  lying-in 
women,  but  we  are  nnable  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  accom- 
modation is  afforded  to  them ;  there  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  it 
is  neither  comparatively,  nor  even  positively  nearly  equ  J  to  that 
of  these  two  Paris  hospitals.  A  great  many  cases  of  midwifery 
are  attended  by  the  students  of  the  hospitals  at  their  own 
bouses,  no  doubt ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  to  the  poor 
patients  ftom  providing  them  with  a  comfortable  bed  and  the 
superior  attendance  of  a  hospital. 

In  London,  the  hospital  treatment  of  skin  diseases  is  repre- 
sented by  two  wards  (number  of  beds  not  stated),  in  the  di- 

•  The  Royal  Infirmary  Tor  Children,  Waterloo  Bridge  Road,  is  8aid  to  be 
capable,  with  a  few  alteratioiiE,  of  contaiiuiiK  60  beds ;  nit  we  bave  no  reason 
to  BnppoBe  that  it  does  jet  contain  any;  and  as  its  fbnds  are  stated  to  be  Very 
limited,  tbere  seems  small  liopes  of  its  taking  in  sick  children  for  the  present. 
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miDnUve  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  in  Bridge  Street, 
Blaokiiiftrs.  What  ore  these  fev  beds  oompaied  vritb  the 
Hospital  St.  Lonia  in  Pazis,  with  its  800  (now  836)  beds, 
devoted  chiefly  to  ootoneooa  diseaaes  ?  This  enormons  hospital 
likewise  receives  patients  affected  with  aorofola,  rheumatism,  and 
syphilis ;  and  has  a  lai^e  provision  for  cases  of  accidents  and 
woonds. 

London  has  a  special  hospital  for  fevers,  which  Paris  has  not ; 
nor  is  its  utility  very  evident  London  has  special  hospitals  for 
consumption,  and  diseases  of  the  chest,  which  Fans  has  not ; 
bnt  it  is  not  very  apparent  why  diseases  of  the  chest  should 
have  B  special  hospital.  Moreover,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  a 
very  lai^e  proportion  of  the  diseases  treated  in  the  general 
hospitals  ate  of  the  chest,  and  the  special  hospitals  for  these 
affeodona  are  ridiculously  small,  incapable  of  accommodating  a 
tithe  of  the  patients  suffering  from  such  diseases. 
.  London  has  a  special  hospital  for  small-pox,  which  Paris  has 
not.  It  is  a  question,  however,  if  vaccination  were  efficiently 
carried  oat  in  London,  whether  a  small-pox  hospital  would  be 
required.  In  London,  he  it  remembered,  the  deaths  from  small- 
pox are  16  per  1000  deaths ;  whereas,  in  Bohemia,  Lombardy, 
Venice,  Sweden,  and  some  other  countries  where  vaccination  is 
more  generally  performed,  the  deaths  from  small-pox  are  only 
Stora  two  to  three  per  1000  deaths;  and  yet  London  has  the 
smallest  ratio  of  deaths  firotn  small-pox  of  any  part  of  Britain. 
In  some  parts  of  onr  country  the  ratio  is  as  high  as  60  per  1000. 
(See  Porliamentary  Paper — Report  on  Small-pox  and  Vacci- 
nation, Srd  May,  1853.) 

London  has  several  special  ophthalmic  hospitals — the  largest 
of  whioh  has  only  30  beda  Paris  offers  nothing  simiiar,  bat 
Vienna  has  ophthalmic  words  in  two  of  its  hospitals,  containing 
42  beds  between  them. 

London  has  four  oithopeedio  hospitals,  containing,  among 
them,  68  beds.  Paris  has  no  special  orthopcedic  institutions  of 
a  gratuitous  character,  though  this  is  a  branch  of  the  medical 
art  that  is  not  neglected  in  the  general  hospitals. 

There  has  for  several  years  past  been  a  talk  of  establishing 
in  London  a  hospitid  for  inouiables.      Paris  has   two   each 
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hospitals,  contaimng  between  them  1077  beds, —  a  nnmber 
London  con  never  hope  to  reaoh,  on  its  present  system,  in  a 
century.  ,Ab  Bnoh  a  hospital  bean  more  the  character  of  an 
asylum,  we  have  not  qnoted  it  in  our  list  of  Fans  hospitals. 
Our  incurables  and  many  of  our  curable  poor  affected  with 
chronic  disease  are  tenants  of  the  workhouses,  and  utterly  neg- 
lected as  far  as  medical  treatment  ie  concerned. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  given  as  detailed  an  accoont 
as  is  necessary  of  the  hospital  syatems  of  our  own  capital,  and 
of  Paris  and  Vienna.  We  have,  we  think,  clearly  shewn  that 
there  are  bome  parts  of  our  hospital  system  that  are  not  as  good 
as  they  might  he.  We  have  sheivn  that  the  Poor  Law  system 
furnishes,  in  London  at  least,  a  style  of  hospital  relief  that  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  refined  and  civilized  age.* 

We  have  shewn  that  the  endowed  hospitals,  though  exceed- 
ingly rich,  do  not  afford  an  amount  of  hospitd  accommodation 
commensurate  with  their  enormone  incomes; — in  other  words, 
they  are  most  extravt^antly  conducted. 

We  have  shewn  that  the  system  of  voluntary  oontributioDS 
Air  the  support  of  a  hospital  is  a  delosion,  its  charity  generally 
a  farce ;  and  that  it  is  unable  to  maintain  on  adequate  income 
for  the  support  of  the  hospital  without  resorting  to  sundry  shifts 
and  contrivances  that  are  far  &om  dignified ;  and  even  with  these 
unworthy  devices  it  seldom  sufBces  to  provide  sufficient  ihnds. 

Having  shewn  that  the  hospitals  provided  for  the  sick  poor  of 
our  metropolis  are  either  conducted  with  disgraceful  shabbiness, 
as  in  the  case'  of  the  workhouse  hospitals ;  or  with  lavish  waste, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  endowed  hospitals ;  or  that  they  are  per- 
petually bordering  on  bankruptcy,  and  threatening  to  shut  np 
altogether,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  those  "supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,"  we  imagine  we  have  made  out  a  fair 
case  for  a  thorough  reformation  of  our  hospital  system  ^together. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  reform  required,  and  state  what  we  believe  would  he  a  more 
satisfactory  system  than  the  present. 

*  Ab  we  write,  a  report  by  Dr.  Benoe  Jones,  of  the  6t.  Fancnti  Workbonae, 
nnSartaken  by  desire  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  baa  jnBt  appeared,  revealing  • 
state  of  tliingB  connected  with  the  acoommodBtion  lor  the  sick  in  the  hoipital, 
which  mnet  inipire  ever;  reader  with  disgnat  and  indignation.  '  (See  Z%e 
Ttnet,  27th  Febniai7, 18S6.) 
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In  endeaToarit^  to  ascertain  tbe  beet  method  of  hospital 
adnuoistration,  we  shall  derive  eome  DBefoI  hints  iropa  the  systraDB 
prevalent  in  Paris  and  in  Vienna ;  and  this  is  one  of  oar  principal 
reaaons  for  having  deeoribed  those  Bysteme  in  detail. 

It  may  he  safely  assumed,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  well- 
govemed  state  to  provide  for  the  saccoor  and  relief  of  the  aiolc 
poor  ;  and  that  it  is  absnrd  and  cruel  to  leave  this  duty  to  the 
precarious  oh&rity  of  private  individuals.  Our  Poor  Law  syatom 
acknowledges  theoretically  the  truth  of  this  principle,  and  makes 
a  show  of  acting  up  to  iL  The  leading  feature  iu  the  Poor  Law 
system  is,  without  doubt,  its  wonderful  parsimony.  The  rate- 
payers put  the  screw  on  the  vestry,  who  put  the  screw  on  the 
gutvdians,  who  are  thus  compelled  to  put  the  screw  on  every 
person  connected  with  the  administration  of  parochial  relief.  The 
utmost  ingenuity  is  exercised  individnally  and  collectively  by  all 
these  worttues  to  do  everything  in  the  cheapest  possible  way. 
Hence  the  workhouses  are  overcrowded ; — the  numbw  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  that  each  inmate  has  to  himself  is  fabuloosly  ranall, 
and  would  look  decidedly  more  respectable  if  stated  in  cubic 
inches.  This  air,  small  though  the  quantity  be,  is  in  all  the 
wcn^ihouses  of  very  indifferent  quality,*  in  consequence  of 
the  very  imperfect  ventilation.  Hence  the  wonderfully  large 
number  of  patients  entrusted  to  one  sole  medical  man  ;t — one 
doctor  is  cheaper  than  two.  Hence  the  contract  with  the  doctor 
to  supply  the  physio.  This  contract,  be  it  remembered,  is  not 
subject  to  control  like  the  contract  with  the  butcher  and  the 
baker ;  it  therefore  holds  out  a  temptation  to  the  doctor  to 
fiimish  as  httle  and  as  cheap  medicines  as  he  can.  Perhaps 
lliat  may  be  beet  for  the  patients ;  but  the  fact  of  such  a  contract 
being  made  at  all  is  »mply  a  disgrace,  and  it  is  prompted  by  the 
most  odious  parsimony. 

The  parochial  Poor  Law  authorities  naturally  make  no  ob* 
jection^  to  the  existence  of  charitable  hospitals  in  their  res- 
pective parishes,  for  these  hospitals  relieve  them  of  the  burden 
of  providing  for  a  considerable  number  of  the  sick  poor — not 
so  many,  however,  as  might  be  at  first  suposed,  for  the  patients 

*  Bee  tlie  Beport  of  tha  Bt.  Pancraa  Workhome  tiKsAy  alladed  to,  uid  the 
FwliaineiitarT  letnm  before  quoted. 
t  The  Wbitechofcil  Workhoow  has  bat  one  doctw  to  240  beds. 
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reodved  into  the  charitable  hospitalB  are  nsaally  of  a  miicb 
better  class  than  the  al^eot  panpen  of  the  workhouse  hospitals. 

There  is  no  fear  that  the  parochial  aatborities  will  ever  wish 
to  obtain  Uie  maoagemettt  oS  the  charitable  hospitals ;  end  cer- 
tainly we  sbonid  think  there  is  little  chance  of  their  being 
allowed  to  finger  the  fiinds  of  the  endowed  hospitals. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  special  Board  or  oomdussion  ap> 
pointed  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  all  the  general 
hospitals.  We  would  give  them  the  sapen/ision  as  weQ  of  the 
Poor  Law  hospitals  as  of  the  charitable  and  endowed  hospitals. 
We  wootd  make  a  complete  and  thoroagh  separation  of  the 
proper  workhouse  for  the  reoq>tion  of  paapers  in  health,  and 
the  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  tbe  siok  poor.  It  ought  to  be 
imperalave  that  the  accommodation,  ventilation,  and  medical  oare 
of  the  latter  sfaonld  be  of  the  very  beat  description.  There 
.  should  be  a  fixed  minimum  ^ace  for  eaoh  patient,  which  shonld 
certainly  not  be  as  it  is  in  the  St  Pancrss  Workhouse, "  1 S4  cnbic 
feet  fbr  each  patient,  exclusive  of  children  *"A  suffioieot  number 
of  paid  medical  officers  should  be  appointed  to  take  oare  of  the 
patients,  and  they  should  not  have  "  their  duties  and  their  in- 
t^^ts  placed  in  very  anfavonrable  contrast  "f  by  a  disgraceM 
contraot  fc^  the  medicines  used  is  the  ho^itala. 

We  would  hand  over  the  general  hospitals  at  present  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  subscriptions  to  the  management  of  the 
commission.  General  hospitals  are  not  fit  subjects  for  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  siok  poor  should  not  be  left  to  the 
precarious  charity  of  the  public,  and  thereibre  voluntary  general 
hospitals  should  not  be  allowed.  The  duty  of  relieving  the  sick 
poor  should  be  recognized  as  imperative  on  the  state,  and  the 
hospitals  for  this  purpose  shonld  not  be  liable  to  be  partially  or 
wholly  shut  np  in  consequeuce  of  an  uncertain  income.  The 
endowed  general  hospitals  shonld  also  come  under  the  care  of 
tliis  commission,  both  for  the  sake  of  securing  an  eccmomical 
application  of  their  funds,  and  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
sick  poor,  thereby  oarrving  oat  the  intentions  of  their  benevolent 
founders. 

Having  rejected  the  principle  of  voluntary  contributions  for  the 
*  Report  by  Dr.  Bmoe  Joubs,  locaL     |  P^Uamentary  Beport,  Inc.  eU. 
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sapport  of  ths  general  bospitals,  it  may  be  asked,  vhat  we  propose 
instead  ?  We  think  the  best  mode  of  supporting  the  hospitals 
woald  be  by  a  special  hospital  tax.  If  we  recognize  it  to  be  the 
daty  of  the  state  to  make  provision  for  the  saccour  of  the  sick 
poor,  we  must  admit  that  this  doty  should  be  performed  efiGeiently. 
If  we  declare  the  necessity  of  a  rate  for  this  purpose,  we  must 
admit  the  propriety  of  this  rate  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
aimed  at.  A  portion  of  the  ordinary  parochial  rate  is  a  rate 
levied  for  the  sick  poor.  This  Is  not  nearly  adequate  for  the 
relief  of  tdl  the  sick  poor :  we  would  have  it  made  large  enongh. 
This  would  do  sway  with  the  injuslioe  and  inequality  of  the 
present  system  of  voluntary  contributions,  by  which  a  good- 
natoied,  tender-hearted  individual  is  mulcted  to  a  lai^  amount ; 
whereas  his  richer  but  more  olose-flsted  Deighbour  escapes  scot- 
free,  as  there  is  iio  law  to  compel  him  to  subscribe  to  the  most 
nsefol  and  necessary  charity  if  be  does  not  choose  to  do  so.* 

If  this  mode  of  supporting  necessary  hospitals  were  adopted, 
the  *Bpare  cash  of  the  charitable  would  be  available  for  the 
support  of  other  charitable  insUtuiions,  the  duty  of  maintaining 
which  by  state  autliority  is  not  so  obvious ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  special  and  urgent  appeals  on  behalf  of  some  charitable 
object  of  extraordinary  and  immediate  interest  (such  as  Patriotic 
end  Crimean  Army  Funds),  would  not  endanger  the  existence 
of  these  hospitals. 

The  commission  for  the  management  of  hospitals  should  be 
immediately  connected  with  the  Home  Secretary's  departmWit, 
bnt  the  ratepayer's  interests  shoald  be  represented  in  it,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  cheek  upon  any  estravt^ant  expenditure  of 

•  There  is  in  this  oonntry  a  prajnaice  ftgaioet  soOTptaary  tanefi,  yet  we 
caimot  but  think  that  a  tax  for  hogpitajB,  praised  by  a  royalty  on  the  prices  of 
admiiuion  to  places  of  tunaaement,  ae  theatres,  balls,  concerts,  tea  eaidensv 
fireworks,  &c.,  as  in  France,  would  not  be  unpopolar  in  England.  The 
coneciouHnesi  that  onr  amuBements  contributed  to  tbe  relief  of  the  sioi  would 
divest  them  of  Uieir  present  utter  selfishness,  and  add  a  zest  to  our  enjoyment. 
Akiuu,  as  alcoholic  liquors  are  among  the  chief  producers  of  porertj  and 
Biokneas,  we  tbink  that  a  tax  upon  them,  to  be  applied  to  tlie  Support  <n  hos- 

e'tals,  would  he  perfectly  fair  and  reasoaahle,  and  assuredly  mnoh  more  pajjOr 
c  Oum  the  enormous  tax  upon  oux  necessary  coals,  levied  hy  tbe  corporation 
of  London  to  enable  Aldermen  and  Common-councilmert  to  have  periodical 
surfeits  of  turtle  and  Teniaon.  There  would  be  something  like  poetical  jus- 
tice in  the  idea  of  every  glass  of  spirits  die  drunkard'  swallowed  con- 
tributing to  his  fntore  support  in  the  hospital  to  which  Uiat  drink  will  inavit^ 
ably  conduct  him  in  the  ^d. 
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tiieit  moaej.  The  example  of  Fr&Dce  in  the  matter  of  local 
faoapital  adminiBtrationa  is  worthy  of  beiog  followed. 

The  present  mode  of  eleotiog  medical  oflBoeis  by  the  votes  of 
governors  and  sabsoribers,  shoald  be  at  onie  got  rid  of.  It  is 
not  only  degrading  to  the  candidates,  but  absnrd  as  a  test  of 
efficiency.  What  mode  should  be  substituted  we  ehall  not 
attempt  to  determine ;  but  there  is  macb  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  Frenoh  method  of  the  concouri ;  thongb  we  would  sot  wish 
to  see  this  adopted  as  the  exclusive  mode  of  obtaining  a  situation 
as  hospital  physician  or  surgeon. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  hospitals  shonld  be  paid.  It  is 
too  bad  that  medical  men,  alone  of  all  professional  men,  should 
be  expected  to  undergo  the  toil,  anxiety,  and  responsibility  of 
an  onerous  office  without  remuneration.  An  [appointment  to  a 
hospital  should  be  the  reward  of  proved  sldll,  ot  of  well-earned 
reputation.  It  shoald  be  the  ambition  of  the  medical  practitioner, 
as  the  woolsack  is  that  of  the  lawyer,  and  like  the  Utter,  it  shoald 
be  a  snbstantial  prize.  We  have  shewn  that  in  Vienna  all  the 
medical  officers,  apd  even  the  dressers,  are  paid ;  and  we  have 
stated  their  respeotive  salaries.  The  amount  paid  to  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Generd  Hospital  of  Vienna  alone,  exclusive  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  and  Lying-in  Hospitalr  is  upwards  of 
£  2,000,  out  of  an  expenditure  of  £  28,000  a  year.  In  Paris, 
also,  the  medical  officers  and  dressers  are  paid.  The  salaries  of 
all  the  medical  officers  in  the  Paris  hospitals  and  aaylnma, 
amounts  to  £&,9S0,  out  of  as  expenditure  of  ig490,000  a  year. 
It  is  only  in  the  workhouses  and  some  of  our  endowed  hospitals 
that  the  medical  officers  are  paid.  We  see  no  reason  why  the 
medical  ofGcers  of  oar  hospitals  should  not  be  similarly  paid. 

The  great  deficiency  in  London  of  specid  syphilitic,  lying-in, 
oataneous,  children's,  and  incurable  hospitals,  should  be  at  once 
supplied. 

We  have  previously  observed  on  the  very  marked  difference 
in  the  class  of  patients  ,to  be  found  in  the  charitable  and  in  the 
Foor  Law  hospitals.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  who  are 
treated  in  the  charitable  hospitals  would  be  able  to  contribute 
toward  their  maintenance ;  therefore  we  think  the  plan  adopted 
in  Vienna,  of  exacting  payment  in  certain  cases,  ia  not  altogether 
so  worthy  of  reprehension  as  some  writers  have  considered  it. 
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We  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  vith  certain  modifiostions,  it 
were  well  worthy  of  imitatioo  in  this  coantry.  Those  patients 
who  are  ahsolately  unable  to  pay  should  be  freely  admitted ; 
but  those  who  are  able  to  pay  a  small  Bam  shonld  be  reqaired 
to  do  so.  There  might  be,  as  in  Vienna,  Berenil  classes  of  pay- 
ing patJents,  the  ooniforts  and  accommodatioii  provided  increasiDg 
with  the  inorease  of  expenoe  to  the  patient. 

Paris  possesses  a  hospital  of  160  beds, — the  Maison  Imperiale 
de  Sontd — under  the  administratioa  of  hospitals,  where  the 
patients  pay  from  fi^  francs  np  to  S  franca  a  day,  according  to 
the  Bocommodation  given.  U.  de  Watteville,  in  the  government 
report  so  often  alluded  to,  thoa  expresses  himself  with  regard 
to  the  sabject  of  having  classes  of  paying  patients : 

"  The  Slims  received  from  paying  patients,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  a  repayment  of  ezpencea,  are  considerable.  This  is 
an  amelioration  that  is  well  worthy  of  enconragement.  The 
introdaction  of  paying  heds  in  the  hospitals  and  asyloms  is  not 
only  useful  to  these  catablishmentB,  bnt  it  is  of  great  service  to 
^e  working  classes.  Besides  the  indigent,,  there  ia  a  large 
number  of  individuals  whom  sickness  causes  to  pass  Jrom  a  state 
of  hardship  to  one  of  misery,  if  we  do  not  oome  to  their 
assistanoe.  What  succour  can  be  more  efSoacioos  than  to 
restore  to  health,  at  a  trifling  expenoe,  and  by  the  care  of  a 
skilfbl  doctor,  the  father  of  a  family,  who  has  no  other  income 
than  what  he  obtains  by  bis  labour.  In  all  parts  of  France  there 
are  mutual  benefit  societies.  These  societies  are  boond  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  members  during  sickness.  Why 
should  not  this  noble  sentiment  be  encouraged  ?  The  creation 
of  paying  beds  in  the  hospitals  is  an  ezoellent  plan,  and  will  be 
productive  of  the  best  effects."* 

In  these  sen^ents  we  heartily  agree ;  and  we  think  the  plan 
which  bos  been  found  to  answer  so  well  in  France  and  in 
Austria,  must  recommend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  all  reflect- 
ing persons.  Once  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  charity  in  connexion 
with  general  hospitals,  and  this  plan  of  affording  the  best  medical 
treatment  for  moderate  payment,  in  oommodionB  public  hos- 
pitals, will  become  very  popular  with  the  working  classes  them- 
•  Watteville,  igfc  nt,  p.  12. 
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selves,  for  then  the;  will  be  able  to  enter  a  hoBpital  vitboat 
feeling  that  they  aie  demanding  alms,  and  wiibout  in  any  way 
wounding  tbeir  spirit  of  independence. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  hospital  accommodation  of 
London,  inQluding  charitable  and  workbouee  hospitals,  is,  as  we 
have  already  shewn,  very  far  below  the  reijuirements  of  the 
population,  and  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Paris,  and  of  Vienna. 
In  order  to  raise  the  hospital  accommodation  of  London  up  to 
the  ratio  of  that  of  Paris,  in  place  of  7,940  beds,  London  should 
possess  IS, 656  beds,  or  nearly  double  its  present  amount.  The 
total  ezpenoe  of  maintaining  these  1G,6S6  beds,  at  £  SO  a  bed 
(the  actual  price  per  bed  at  the  Charing  Gross  Hospital — not  the 
most  economically  conducted  hospital  in  London,  and  more 
than  that  of  any  Paris  hospital],  would  be  £460,680  per  onnmn. 

Now  who  would  not  be  content  to  see  the  hospitals  efficiently 
masaged,  the  wants'of  the  sick  poor  adequately  supplied,  and 
the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  the  present  workhouse  hospitals  got 
rid  of  entirely,  and  for  ever,  by  a  moderate  rate  upon  the  in- 
habitants  of  this  rich  metropolis,  to  the  extent  of  under  half-a- 
million  sterling  per  annum  ?  Who  would  not  feel  a  relief  at 
the  cessation  at  once  and  foe  ever — at  least,  as  far  as  hospitals 
are  concerned — of  the  ludicrous  hypocrisy  of  charity  dinners, 
where  we  contract  an  indigestion  on  indifferent  fare  and  bad 
wine;  of  charity  balls,  where  we  dance  and  flirt;  of  charity 
concerts,  where  we  are  wearied  with  indifferent  music ;  of  charity 
bazaars,  where  we  are  wheedled  into  buying  useless  trash  by 
charming  and  aristocratic  young  ladies,  who  condescend  to  cheat 
and  rob  us — all  in  the  sacred  name  of  charity. 

Half-a-million  sterling!  The  4,334  beds  of  the  London 
charitable  hospitals  cost  nearly  one-third  of  that  aum  in  actual 
expences — and  who  can  tell  how  much  more  in  the  process  of 
coUecring  it  ?  If  the  plan  of  moderate  payments  for  hospital 
treatment,  by  those  above  the  condition  of  panpers,  we^e 
adopted,  the  sum  required  for  15,000  beds  would  of  course  be 
much  lees  than  that  stated. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  London  does  not  require  more  than 
its  present  amount  of  hospital  acconmiiodation ;  that  the  hospital 
should  only  be  regarded  as  the  last  resort  of  the  sick  man ;  that 
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only  very  serious  maladies  Bhoold'  be  treated  there;  that  the 
present  hospital  accommodation  amply  sufBces  for  nil  the  oases, 
of  serious  disease  in  Loodon,  as  shewn  by  the  aclcnovledged 
&ct,  that  no  cases  of  very  severe  illness  ore  tamed  away  firom 
our  hospital  docvs ;  that,  finally,  there  are  the  dispensaries  and 
the  nniOQ  sugeon  for  the  poor,  vhose  maladies  are  not  suf- 
ficiently grave  fot  the  in-door  hospital  treatment. 

But  we  contend  that  it  would  be  most  important  that  the  poor 
man  should  be  able  to  have  hospital  treatment  before  his  disease 
was  of  the  present  required  standard  of  gravity.  How  often 
ore  his  maladies  caused  by  the  anti-hygienic  influences  to  which 
he  is  exposed  in  his  poor  abode ; — and  how  can  a  black  draught) 
or  a  bitter  infosion,  oure  the  poor  man  who  is  suffering  &om 
over-work,  foul  air,  indifferent  food,  filth,  and  want  of  proper 
nursing?  If  be  were  taken  at  once  into  hospital,  repose,  good 
nonrisbment,  proper  ventilation,  and  careful  nursing  would 
restore  him  to  his  work  and  his  fiimily  in  a  few  days.  Leave 
him  escposed  to  those  unwholesome  influences  that  caused  his 
malady,  he  gets  worse  and  worse ;  he  must  leave  off  his  daily 
-  work ;  his  small  savings  are  speedily  expended,  and  be  becomes 
a  burden  on  the  parish,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  if 
he  have  any.  Which  is  the  most  economical  plan  to  the  rate- 
payers— to  receive  the  man  for  a  few  days  in  the  hospital,  or  to 
have  to.support  him,  bis  wife,  and  his  family,  for  weeks,  if  not 
months  1 

While  advocating  the  maintenance  of  [a  sufficient  hospital 
accommodation  by  government,  we  would  not,  as  in  Vienna, 
refuse  the  contributions  of  the  charitable  for  hospital  purposes ; 
nor  would  we  prevent  the  establishment  and  support  by  thosa 
who  wished  to  do  so,  of  hospitals  for  special  purposes,  not  com- 
prised in  the  general  hospital  system.  Thus  the  partisans  of 
homceopathy  should  still  be  free  to  establish  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  patients  homceopathically,  and  the  adherents  of  any 
other  system  should  have  equal  liberty  as  regards  that  system. 
We  would  not  discourage  the  establishment  of  ophthalmio, 
orthopcedic,  or  cancer  hospitals.  We  would  only  insist  on  those 
about  to-establisb  sncb  institutions  shewing  to  the  satisfootion 
of  the  government  that  suoh  hospitals  were  wanted,  and  that 
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snEBcient  fiinds  were  foithGomiiig  for  tbeii  snpport;  becaase,' 
when  suoh  insUtotions  &re  established,  ibey  speedily  become  a 
necesfflty  foi  those  that  apply  to  them,  who  wottld  suffer  were 
they  to  cease  abruptly. 

As  the  Bishop  of  Loodon  refoses  to  consecrate  chorchea  not 
properly  endowed,  so  should  the  goveroment  refuse  to  allow  of 
the  establishment  of  voluntary  hospitals  not  likely  to  be  sap- 
ported.  But  in  the  ereut  of  general  hospitals  being  snpported 
by  a  rate,  the  charitable  would  have  more  money  at  their  disposal 
for  the  snpport  of  special  cbarities,  and  therefore  there  would  be  , 
less  kta  of  their  decadence. 

The  importBDoe  of  the  sulject  of  hospital  reform  must,  we 
think,  he  apparent  from  the  facts  we  have  adduced  in  the  previous 
pages.  Owing  to  the  very  independent  style  in  which  our  cha- 
ritable hospitals  are  conducted,  it  baa  been  impossible  for  ua  to 
obtain  all  the  information  we  could  have  desired  respecting 
them ;  and  owing  to  the  number  of  heterogeoeoua  elements 
that  are  mixed  up  together  in  the  Poor  Law  aystem,  and  the 
reticence  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  we  have  been  unable  to 
eliminate  to  oar  satisfaction  many  points  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  hospitals  connected  with  workhouses.  Enough 
however,  baa  been  adduced  to  ahew  that  the  hospital  aocom- 
^  modation  of  London  is  insufficient,  and  in  one  part  of  it  dis- 
gracefully bsd ;  and  a  fair  case  has  been  made  out  for  institut- 
ing further  enquiry  respecting  it,  with  a  view  to  its  total  and 
immediate  reform. 

We  hope  the  subject  may  be  taken  np  by  our  government ; 
or,  if  they  are  indisposed  to  move  in  the  matter,  that  it  may 
rouse  the  energies  of  some  independent  member  of  Parliament. 
More  permanent  applause  is  to  be  won  in  providing  adequate 
hospital  accommodation  on  a  secure  foundation  for  our  sick 
poor,  and  in  cleansing  that  Augean  stable,  our  workhouse 
hospital  system,  than  even  in  reforming  army  abuses,  oi  in 
plucking  nodeserred  laurels  from  the  brows  of  incapable  generals. 
He  who  shall  auooeed  in  removing  from  England  the  stigma  of 
providing  insufficiently  for  her  ^ok  poor,  while  she  malies  a 
hypocritical  profeseion  of  superlative  charity,  and  who  shall  effeot 
suoh  a  reformation  in  our  hospital  system  as  shall  secure  the 
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best  tzeatment,  and  the  most  perfect  hygienic  oonditiona  foi  our 
sick  poor,  will  deserve  the  title  of  the  Howard  of  Hospitals. 

The  first  thing  that  is  needed  is  a  fall  and  complete  return, 
by  order  of  Parliament,  shewing  the  entire  system  of  hospital 
admioistration  throughout  the  country,  similar  to  that  drawn  np 
by  M.  de  Watteviile  by  command  of  the  French  government. 
This  admirable  report  might  serve  as  a  model  for  our  imitation, 
with  some  necessary  modifications  to  meet  the  peooliarities  of 
our  system  of  hospitals.  The  return  should  enumerate  the 
TariouB  hospitals  in  the  different  towns  and  counti^  of  England, 
distinguishing  the  Poor  Law  aiid  charitable  hospitals.  It  should 
likewise  mention  those  towns  and  districts  that  are  unprovided 
with  hospital  accommodation,  if  such  there  be;  it  should  give 
a  full  detail  of  the  sources  of  the  revenues  of  the  various 
charitable  and  endowed*  hospitals,  and  of  the  expenditure  of 
each,  as  also  of  the  actual  expenoe  of  the  workhouse  hospitals, 
if  this  can  be  ascertained ;  it  should  give  the  actual  number  of 
beds,  single  and  double,  in  each  hospital,  together  with  the 
average  number  occupied  during  the  year,  the  ratio  of  beds  to 
the  population,  and  the  average  cost  per  bed ;  it  should  shew 
the  number  of  patients  treated  in  each  hospital,  distinguishing 
males,  females,  and  children,  and  shewing  the  average  duration 
of  their  sojourn  in  hospital,  the  mortality  per  cent,  per  annum, 
the  ratio  of  patients  to  the  population,  and  the  average  cost  per 
patient ;  it  should  give  a  list  of  the  employis  in  each  hospital, 
distinguishing  the  paid  from  the  unpaid. 

These  and  some  other  details  which  it  might  be  useM  to 
obtain,  would  form  the  data  &om  which  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  reform  of  our  hospital  system  would  be  made  apparent, 
and  they  would  serve  to  guide  the  statesman  in  the  preparation 
of  a  plan  of  hospital  administration  probably  more  efficient 
than  that  we  have  hinted  at  as  advisable  in  the  foregoing 
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ON  CATARRHAL  PNEUMONIA  OF  INFANTS, 
By  Db.  Thinks.* 

The  pneumonia  of  infants  is  regarded  b;  all  pbysicians  as  one 
of  the  most  dangeroos  diseases  of  childhood,  and  is  by  very 
many  placed  in  this  respect  by  the  side  of  cronp.  From  the 
homceopathio  point  of  view  we  cannot  accept  this  untavoarable 
prognosis  of  either,  for  there  exist  in  the  homceopatbic  materia 
medica  certain  remedies  for  both.  Croup,  at  its  commencement^ 
is  one  of  the  easiest  inflammations  to  ciit  short ;  and  even  in  an 
extreme  ease,  which  had  been  allowed  to  linger  on  by  allopathic 
qnackery,  in  which  the  allopathic  physieiaas  declared  that 
suffdoation  was  no  longer  to  be  prevented,  I  saw  a  cure  efiected 
by  homceopathio  medicines,  wbich  allopathy  was  tmeqital  to, 
even  by  tracheotomy,  and  which  remains  a  melancholy  teg' 
timoniatn  paupertalis.  This  spring  I  saw  a  child  of  very 
scroiiilous  constitution  who  had  undergone  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy  for  a  very  bad  attack  of  croup'.  It  tras  rescued 
ftom  death  by  croup,  but  the  wound  would  not  heal,  but  re- 
mained op^,  shewing  all  the  appearances  of  tnberculona  ulcer* 
alion  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  with  high  fever,  &o.,  and  as  I 
learn,  the  child  has  recently  sunk  under  this  disease. 

I  beUeve  homoeopathy  to  possess  certain  rdtnedies  iffbinst 
the  pneumotaia  of  infants,  and  that  this  disease  would  not  be  a 
cause  of  dread  if  the  phydoian  can  attack  it  early  enough,  and 
it  have  iiot  been  allowed  to  pass  into  its  last  stage  by  improper 
treatment. 

We  find  a  true  picture  of  the  idtenomeoa  of  litis  disease  givm 
by  the  older  physicians  ;  and  to  this  in  recent  times,  we  have 
bad  in  addition  the  objective  appearances  by  which  it  is  more 
perfectly  recognizable.  ■     ,    .      -. 

In  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  the  disease  came  oA 
suddenly,  and  without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  with  strong 
fever  of  a  eynoch&l  type,  characteiized  by  very  quick  pulse,  dry 
burning  skin,  and  great  thirst ;  the  cough  when  present  came  in 
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short  bnt  violeDt  fits, -while  the  little  soEferer  conld  not  breattie 
deeply,  waa  mostly  of  &  dry  character,  vithoat  any  expectoration, 
fot  only  the  saliva  which  collected  in  the  mouth  was  ejected^ 
In  one  case  the  cough  was  entirely  absent — a  fact  noticed  by 
other  observers  in  very  young  children.  It  was  attended  at 
first  by  a  sharp  sonorous  cry;  at  a  later  period,  dull  stifled 
short  whimper.  Before  the  cough  the  children  were  restless  and 
uneasy-  The  cough  was  excited  by  movement,  sucldng,  and 
swftllowtng.>  These  cannot  be  considered  pathognomonic  indi- 
cations, as  they  attend  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
and  some  of  them  are  not  unfrequently  absent  iu  this. 

The  breathing  is  very  frequent  then,  varying  ftom  70  to  90, 
or  even  ISO  respirations  in  the  minute  (accordiug  ta  Gumming 
JR  Froriep's  Notieert,  a  1st  Book,  No.  22) ;  it  is  snperfioi^, 
short, difBtmlt, painful,' diaphragmatic,  and  abdominal ;  oitenin- 
terrupted  by  sudden  paroxysms  of  coughing ;  the  breath  is  very 
hot,  as  well  as  the  lips  and  the  whole' buccal  cavity;  the 
nostrils  are  rapidly  moved  by  the  breath,  and  drawn  outwards. 

This  change  ia  the  breathing  is  in  every  case  the  pathog- 
nomouio  indication  of  the  disease,  and  must  always  at  once  lead 
the  observer  to  its  recognition,  which  the  other  phenomena  will 
enable  him  to  confirm  with  certainty. 

'  The  percussion- sound  is  of  an  empty  character  only  when 
there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  the  pulmonary  substance 
affected,  and  crepitation  is  not  to  be  detected  onless  the  in- 
flammation has  embraced  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  lung ;  besides 
these  the  strong  rattle  which  attended  the  original  catarrhal 
affection  (?)  is  to  be  heard,  although  in  general,  all  physical 
examinations  are  attended  with  difficulty,  if  not  rendered  im- 
possible, owing  to  the  restlegsness,  crying  and  whimpering  of  the 
children. 

The  countenance  has  en  expression  of  extreme  restlessness 
and  uneasiness ;  the  redness  of  the  face  which  characterized  the 
commencement  of  the  attack  alternates  irequendy  with  paleness ; 
the  eyes  have  an  extraordinary  dazzhng  appearance,  and  move 
restlessly;  the  rootofthe  nose  and  angles  of  the  mouth  at  a  later 
period  are  surrounded  by  a  blue  or  violet  circle,  as  observed  by 
Billard,  and  which  I  saw  in  a  case  that  ended  fatally;  the 
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obildren  prefer  to  lie  upon  the  back,  and  are  restless  vhen  laid 
on  their  aide,  in  which  posture  their  fee£  are  drawn  up  to  the 
abdomen.  These  symptoms  are  associated,  for  the  most  part, 
with  a  white-coated  tongue,  total  loss  of  appetite,  gastric  and 
intestinal  catarrh,  vomiting  caused  hy  the  cough,  eleeplesBnese, 
escesBive  restlessness,  or  in  older  children,  starting  up  out  of 
sleep,  slight  twitches  of  the  limbs,  and  delirium,  and  in  the  last 
stage,  sopor. 

In  the  cases  that  came  tinder  my  notice,  the  patients  were 
children  of  scrofulous  parents ;  end  they  had  been  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  a  sharp  north-east  wind  during  a  rather  low 
general  temperature  in  the  months  of  February  and  March. 

I  find  in  my  diary  the  case  of  inflammation  of  the  right  lung 
in  a  boy  of  two  years  of  age,  of  scrofiilous  constitution,  which 
came  into  my  chaise  in  the  cold  winter  of  184S.  It  was  not 
till  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease  that  I  was  called  in  to  attend 
it,  when  already  a  fatal  termination  was  looked  upon  as  by  far 
the  most  probable  issue.  Two  allopathic  physicians  had  already 
employed  the  lesources  they  had  at  their  command  without  pro- 
ducing the  slightest  improvement,  and  I  made  a  trial  of  the 
^ects  of  phosphorus  to  induce  a  curative  action ;  but  even  this 
iailed,  and  the  boy  died  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  pneamonia. 
The  post  mortem  examination  exhibited  grey  hepatization  of 
the  whole  lower  right  lung. 

A  second  case  had  a  more  favourable  termination.  £.  K.,  a 
scrofulous,  ill-fed  boy  of  sixteen  months  old,  was  exposed  in 
the  month  of  March,  1851,  to  a  sharp  north  wind  one  forenoon, 
and  was  taken  ill  the  same  afternoon.  I  saw  him  the  same 
evening,  and  found  a  rather  high  fever,  with  very  Arequent  pulse, 
great  heat,  skin  hot,  and  face  red,  a  short,  unfrequent  cronpy 
cough,  which  made  him  cry  and  be  restless.  The  boy  had  pre- 
viously suffered  from  an  attack  of  croup,  with  very  superficial, 
hurried  diaphragmatic  breathing,  great  restlessness,  inoUnatioa 
to  cry  uid  whimper,  IrequeDt  desire  to  drink,  &c. 

Auscultation  revealed  vesicular  crepitation,  with  coincident 
rattle  at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung.  The  breath,  as  well  as 
the  lips  and  mouth,  vrere  hot.  The  child  lay  on  his  back  with 
the  legs  drawn  up ;  be  drank  often,  but  little  at  a  time,  and  the 
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uriae  he  passed  had  a  very  pungent  smell.  I  gave  a  drop  of  the 
second  dilation  of  Aconite  in  water  Qvery  honr,  without  producing 
aoy  abatement  of  the  pneumonia  la  the  course  of  twenty-four 
boors.  He  passed  a  sleepless  and  very  restless  night,  but  the 
fever  was  sensibly  diminished.  la  the  aflemooD  I  resolved  to 
give  Belladonna,  three  drops  of  the  third  dilution  every  three 
hours,  in  water;  and  this  medicine  had  so  beneficial  an  effect, 
that  OQ  the  third  day  of  the  attack  there  was  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  rapidity  of  the  respiration,  in  the  oongh,  the 
pulse,  and  temperature  of  the  skin;  and  by  the  fonrtb  day  the 
improvement  bad  advanced  so  much,  that  I  declared  all  danger 
over.  Under  the  use  of  the  same  medicine  the  child  was  onred, 
and  firee  from  all  symptoms  upon  the  sixth  day. 

In  the  month  of  March  of  the  present  year  ( 1855),  in  which 
inflammatory  affections  of  various  kinds  were  unusually  frequent, 
I  met  with  two  cases  of  this  diseass  which  I  noted  in  my  diary. 

Ch.  £.,  a  boy  of  eight  months  old,  the  son  of  scrofulous 
parents,  was  taken  out  by  its  nurse  on  a  day  when  a  cold  ontting 
east  wind  blew,  es  the  sun  shone  brightly.  In  the  aAemoon 
he  was  attacked  with  considerable  fevn,  and  when  I  visited  him 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  disease  had  become  so 
developed  as  to  be  beyond  mistake.  The  pulse  was  very  fre- 
quent, 100  in  the  minute,  the  face  red  and  hot,  the  skin  dry  and 
hot,  the  breath  hot,  the  respirations  75  in  the  minute,  the  thorax 
covered  with  its  dress,  shewed  by  its  short,  interrapled,  super- 
ficial, although  general  and  slight  elevation,  the  breathing  to  be 
chiefly  abdominal;  the  cough  was  short  and  dry,  causing 
whimpering,  crying,  and  restlessness,  and  excited  by  drinking 
and  movement  In  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung  vesicular 
crepitation,  with  bronchial  rattle,  were  audible.  The  nurse 
found  the  lips  and  mouth  very  hot,  the  tongue  had  a  white  coat, 
and  the  intestinal  evacuations  were  natural.  There  was  som- 
nolence, but  the  child  was  wakened  out  of  its  sleep  by  the  tossing 
of  the  arms  towards  one  another. 

DiagaoHs. — Inflammation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung, 
with  catarrhal  affection  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  synocbal 
fever. 

A  drop  of  the  2nd  dilution  of  Aconite  in  water  was  given 
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every  hom.  -  Oo  the  morniDg  of  the  Becund  day  tbeie  was  ood- 
siderable  TenuBBion  of  the  fevei,  although  tha  child  had  paeeed 
yay  restlese  nights,,  being  constantly  wakened  oat  of  sleep  either 
by  the  cough,  or  by  drawing  itself  up  in  alarm..  Thero  was  no 
change  in  the  loeal  symptomB. . 

'  On  the  ^^ing  of  the  second .  day  I  observed  a  slight 
exacerbation  of  the.fever,  with  steady  oootinuanoe  of  the  local 
phenotnena.  I  now  wished  to  try  what  effect  Bryonia  would 
haTe  upon  these  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  gave  the  child 
two  drops  of  the  second  dilndoD  of  this  eyery  two  hours. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  remission  of  the  fever  had 
agiun  taken  place,  but  the  night  bad  been  restless.  The  child 
had  slept  occasionally,  but  had  been  wakened  out  of  its  sleep 
by  Uie  cough,  although  the  starting  in  a  fright  had  not  occorred. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  as  there  was  no  diminatioD 
of  the  cough  or  dy^nosa,  nor  of  the  crepitation  of  the  affected 
portion  of  the  lung— on  the  oontrary,  as  the  respirations  were 
more  freq^uent  (95  in  the  minute),  the  pulse  more  rapid,  the 
oouDteoance  paler,  and  the  expression  more  anxious  and  restless, 
and  it  became  neoessary  to  take  measures  to  arrest  the  threatened 
exudation  into  the  pulmonary  cells,  I  resolved  to  give  Phos- 
phorus, of  which  medicine  the  child  got  two  drops  of  the.3rd  di- 
lation every  two  hours. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  I  found  a  very  different 
state  of  affairs.  After  midnight  a  continuous  sleep,  a  slower 
rate  of  respiration,  and  greater  rest  had  taken  place ;  the  high 
pulse  had  likewise  abated,  the  cough  came  seldom,  and  did  not 
appear  so  piunfu),  for  the  child  did  not  whimper  with  it,  and  the 
expression  of  the  eyes  and  other  features  of  the  face  was. no 
longer  so  anxious  and  disturbed,  yet  veBicular  crepitation  was 
still  audible  at  the  affected  lang.  In  the  evening  I  found  the 
improvement  proceeding,  and  so  continued  the  medicine. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease  there  were  still  some  traces  of 
it  discernible.  The  breathing  was  almost  natural,  as  well  as 
the  pulse,  nor  was  there  any  vesicular  crepitation  audible,  but 
there  was  a  greater  amount  of  mucous  rattle  in  ^e  bronchial 
tubes.  There  was  nothing  abnormal  in  the  general  demeanour 
of  the  child,  but  be  was  still  very  pale ;  he  took  his  nourishment 
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as  he  used  to  do,  slept  much,  the  alvine  evaquatdons  were 
healthy,  and  without  the  assistanoe  of  clysters  of  warm  water, 
which  bad  been  required  during  the  attack.  I  now  left  off  tbe 
Fho^horus ;  and  to  antagonize  Uie  cough,  which  was  infrequent, 
and  attended  with  mnob  mucous  rattle,  I  prescribed  a  grain  of 
the  8td  trituration  of  Tart.  emet.  in  water  night  and  njoming, 
which  quickly  removed  all  thatremuned  of  tbe  inflammation. 

The  next,  case  is  that  of  £.  E.,  a  girl  of  nine  montha  old,  of 
very  Cair  conqilezion,  and  tbe  ofi^)nDg  also  of  sorolulous 
parents.  This  was  a  very  impatient  ohild,  who  shewed  great 
dislike  at  tbe.  E4)pioach  of  strangers;  tbe  difficulty  of  an 
examination  was  consequently,  much  increased.  The  child 
would  not  remain  in  bed,  but  was  obliged  to  be  always  carried 
about  I  saw  it  on.  the  second  day  of  tl^e  disease.  On  tbe 
forenoon  of  the  previous  day,  when  it  was  already  afTeoted  with 
coryza,  it  had  been  taken  a  walk,  and  exposed  to  a  cold  east 
wind.  .On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  symptomB  of  fever, 
with  heat  of  tbe  face  and  skin,  occurred,  attended  with  a  frequent 
dry  cough,  some  retching,  wd  very  short  breathing.  It  spent 
the  whole  night  in  a  very  restless  way,  out  of  bed,  drinking 
often,  but  little  at  a  time,  without  much  Bleeps  and  screaming 
and  crying  loudly  with  every  congh.  The  tongue  was  covered 
with  a  white  coating ;  the  urine  passed  in  the  night  bad  become 
of  a  turbid  milky  appearance,  and  was  covered  with  an  opalescent 
layer  on  the  top.  In  the  morning  I  found,  upon  making  as 
good  an  examination  as  I  could,  very  strong  Bynoohal  fever ; 
the  pulse  waa  very  quick,  165  in  tbe  minnte,  thirst,  burning  heat 
of  the  surfooe  and  redness  of  tbe  &ce,  white-coated  tongue,  heat 
of  the  lips  and  buccal  cavity,  hot  breath,  no  appetite,  no  dis- 
turbance of  the  abdominal  viscera,  but  a  dry,  abrupt,  painful 
cough,  exciting  frequent  crying  and  whimpering,  very  frequent 
abdominal,  hurried  breathing,  with  short  inspiration  and  hasty 
expiration.  It  was  easily  perceived  by  the  sight  and  touch  that 
the  right  dde  of  the  thorax  was  raised  higher  than  the  left ; 
aoscultation  from  behind  revealed  vesicular  crepitation  and 
strong  mucous  rattle  in  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  left  lower 
lung.  The  previons  night  the  child  bad  slept  little,  and  never 
long  at  a  time,  being  disturbed  sometimes  by  the  cough,  som^ 
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timeB  by  slight  deliriom,  and  the  drawing  ap  of  s  limb.  It  w«8 
in  a  most  impatient,  irritable,  peevish  temper,  and  gave  maoh 
trouble  to  its  attendants. 

Diagnosis. — Bronchial  piienmonia  of  the  inf^or  portion  of 
the  left  long. 

The  following  was  the  treatment  paraned : — Aconite,  2nd  di- 
lation, every  two  hours,  two  drops  at  a  time  in  water,  which,  as 
it  always  does,  allayed  the  vascular  excitement,  but  produced  no 
alteration  upon  the  local  affection.  It  was  given  for  twenty-four 
boors  only.  Bryonia  of  the  8nd  dilution,  two  drops  every  two 
hours,  did  just  as  little  daring  the  next  twenty -four  hours ;  but 
Phosphorus  of  the  Srd  dilution,  at  the  rate  of  three  drops  every 
two  hours,  entirely  oared  the  local  affection  of  the  lung  in 
seventy-two  hours;  and  the  bronchial  affection  was  qoickly 
removed  by  a  few  doses  of  Tart,  emetio. 

While  we  must  admit  that  both  the  pathology  and  pathogenens 
of  this  disease,  as  well  as  the  changes  that  occur  daring  its 
course,  have  been  much  explained  by  the  anatomical  and  patho- 
logieal  researches,  and  further,  that  its  diagnosis  has  been 
brought  to  greater  clearness  and  certainty,  yet  by  none  of  these 
has  the  curability  of  the  disease  been  advanced  one  step  in 
recent  times ;  and  in  spit«  of  the  bwr-splitting  definition  of 
catarrhal,  primary  and  secondary,  lobar  and  lobular — which 
forms  are  all  exactly  recognizable  in  the  living  subject — in  spite 
of  all  this,  just  as  many  die  of  this  disease  as  when  the  pathology 
and  di^nosis  were  in  obscoiity.  Let  any  one  tnm  np  the  most 
recent  Manaal  of  Children's  diseases — as  Hennig's — and  he  will 
see  with  what  haste,  brevity,  and  poverty  the  therapeutic  portion 
is  despatched ;  how  impotent  the  therapeutic  assumptions  are. 
It  is  not  rational  empirical  medicine,  but  the  most  pitJiul 
poverty-stricken  quackery. 

I  believe  that  the  treatment  of  this  disease  by  homiBOpathio 
specific  medicines,  which  operate  directly  on  the  inflammation  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs,  will  be  attended  vrith  equally 
&voarable  results  as  exhibited  by  croup,  even  in  its  most  per- 
fidious form,  and  in  its  latest  stage. 

We  have  just  as  little  to  expect  &om  Aconite  as  from  Bryonia 
in  this  inflammatory  condition.    The  former,  indeed,  allays  the 
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'  kyat  which  attends  the  loml  ipflammatioo  ; — a  longer  perse- 
Terance  in  its  use  wonld  be  a  loas  of  time — after  the  first  it  does 
DO  good  if  repeated. 

Bry(»ua,  a  medicine  whose  oparstion  npOD  both  sar&aes  of 
the  plenne,  and  on  the  muoouB  membrane  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea  is  equally  powerful,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
sovereign  and  certain  remedies  when  they  are  inflamed,  is  of  no 
use  here,  as  I  have  repeatedly  experienced.  Other  faomoeopathio 
practitioners  may  save  themselves  the  pains  of  making  the 
experiment  which  I  made  to  ascertain  whether  Bryonia  was  to 
he  reckoned  on  in  tbis  disease.  I  made  it  because  I  wished  to 
know  whether  Bryonia  was  equally  useful  in  this  inflammation 
as  in  the  other  catarrhal  affections  of  the  mncous  membrane  of 
the  respiratory  tubes. 

We  must  look  upon  Belladonna  and  Fhosphoros  as  tbe  proper 
remedies  for  this  inflammation.  According  to  my  observations. 
Belladonna  is  indicated  when  the  disease  comes  to  be  treated  in 
the  first  stage  of  its  developtnent ;  when  there  is  mach  synochal 
fever,  and  the  looal  inflammation,  so  far  from  being  arrested, 
threatens  to  extend ;  when  the  ear  detects  lively  vesicular  cre- 
pitation in  tbe  afl'ected  part,  and  as  yet  there  is  no  exndation, 
and  consequently  so  hepatization  of  tbe  longs  has  taken  place. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Belladonna  is  able  to  cut  short  the 
inflammation,  and  so  to  terminate  alone  thewhole  morbid  process. 

Whether  Fbosphorua  can  be  given  with  effect  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  attack,  I  have  no  observations  from  which 
I  can  draw  a  couclusion.  I  have  given  it  with  effect  only  after 
the  synochal  fever  had  been  allayed  by  Aconite,  and  after  the 
finitleas  administration  of  Bryonia,  before  the  local  inflam- 
mation had  produced  hepatization  of  tbe  lung,  but  threatened 
to  do  80  when  the  cough  was  frequent,  abrupt,  painfiil,  and  dia- 
tressing,  the  respiration  short,  hurried,  superficial;  when  the 
anxiety,  restlcBBness,  whimpering,  thirst,  and  sleeplessness  were 
on  the  increase ;  when  the  countenance  was  pale  and  fallen,  th% 
pulse  not  so  hard,  but  accelerated  and  more  &eqaent.  Whether 
this  medicine  is  of  use  in  tbe  later  stages,  when  the  red  has 
passed  into  the  grey  hepatization,  must  be  determined  by  further 
observations. 
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The  diet  is  easily  mantled.  In&nU  at  tbe  hieast,  take  die  - 
milk  of  theit  motfaer  oi  caise,  wbik  older  oUldreo,  when  there 
ia  no  diarrhoea  present,  may  have  milk  and  water;  and  if  Uiere 
is,  grael  and  sach  like  food.  The  desire  for  more  solid  food 
does  not  return  Ull  after  the  disease  has  been  subdned. 


A  CASE  OF  SPONTANEOUS  CURE  OF  EMPYEMA, 
By  Db.  Acwoeth. 

Miss  C.  P.,  now  mt.  IS,  came  tinder  my  oare  eighteen  months 
ago,  on  account  of  frequent  attacks  of  bronchitis.  From  these 
she  recovered,  more  or  less  speedily,  by  the  help  of  Aconite, 
Bryonia,  &c.,  &om  all  except  the  last  severe  attack,  which  was 
not  so  easily  subdued.  In  this,  indeed,  the  symptoms  proved 
so  obstinate  as  to  seem  to  baffle  all  homoeopathic  treatment. 
But  then  I  ought  to  add,  that  in  this  attack  the  pleura  also 
became  involved.  Along  -with  the  utmost  difiSculty  of  breathing, 
and  mucous  rales  that  made  themselves  heard  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  chest  (and  at  one  time  even  htemoptysis  too), 
there  was  very  great  pain,  as  veil  as  dnlness,  extending  &om 
below  the  right  scapula  downwards.  The  pain,  though  not 
acnte,  was  intense ;  and,  on  examination  of  its  site,  there  could 
be  little  question  of  pleuritic  effusion  having  taken  place. 
Gradually  the  dnlness  attendant  thereupon  invaded  the  whole 
light  side  of  the  dheat,  till,  even  immediately  below  tbe  clavicle 
percussion  gave  but  a  leaden  sound,  and  the  respiratory  murmur 
became  indistinguishable.  During  this  desperate  state  of  things 
(which  medidnes  seemed  nnable  to  reUeve),  the  patient  sat 
propped  up  in  bed,  harassed  by  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
worn  out  by  want  of  sleep  and  rest,  and  wasted  latterly  by  hectic 
fever.  At  last,  after  long  continued  pain,  what  seemed  an 
abscess  might  be  seen  to  point  between  tbe  angles  of  tbe  eighth 
and  ninth  ribs.  Was  this  extsmal  ?  or  was  it  tbe  efbsion 
making  itself  a  way  through  the  parietes  of  the  chest  ?  This  ques- 
tion time  would  very  quickly  solve.  I  ought  to  state  here,  tiiat 
at  no  time  in  this  case  was  the  condition  of  the  lungs  supposed 
to  he  such  as  to  warrant  the  idea  of  tapping  the  chest.     So 
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mslttos  veut'on  from  d&y  to  day,  UU-the  patient  was  ledaoed  to 
snch  «  state,  as  well,  might  moke  bet  Feooveiy  seem  hopeleBS. 
It  appeared  hardly  poeeible  ahe  could  long  sorvive  the:  btintiDg 
of  tlie  abscess.  Unfortunately,  jast  at  the  mtuiient  this  was 
lodced  iox,  I-was  obUged  to  leave  home  for  several  days,  and  to 
troBt  my  patient  to  the  care  of  a  friend.  During  this  \xa»  Uie 
abscess  bnrst,  making  way  for  the  discharge  of  large  quantities 
of  pus,  or  what,  aocording  to  my  infonnant,  less  reaembled  pas 
than  pimil«nt  efiufdom  Judging^  by  4he  aeoonnt  he  famiBbed 
me  with,  there  ooilld  not  have  been  less,  Z  shonld  eay,  of  this 
disoba^e,  than  at  least  two  or  three  pints,  frtnn  first  to  last,'  the 
latter  part  of  wbicbi  to  use  his  words,  seemed,  as  it  were, 
pumped  away.  On  myreturn  the  orifice  was  so  far  dosed  that 
I  dared  not  disturb  the  healing  prooees  for  the  gratifioalioD  of 
my  cariosity,  for  wbieh,  indeed,  there  would. bare  been  the  less 
excuse,  aa  the  closure  was  not  lo<^ed  upon  as  permaueot.  It 
proved,  however,  to  be  B»^-^inost  oompletely.  The  opening 
healed  without  any  let  or  hindrance ;  -  and  tbotigh,  at  the  time  the 
matter  found  an  outlet,  tlie  constitational  irritation  set  up  was 
anch  as  to  make  the  pati^it's  life  despaired  of,  yet  gradaally  all 
bad  symptoms  passed  away ;  the  fever  snbsided — the  general 
he^tb  improved — tibfl  diffioblty  of  breathing  grew  daily  less  and 
less — the  respiratory  munnur,  in  tbe-couree  of  time^  cetnmed — 
and  now,  at  this  present  moment  that  I  write,  the  symmetry  of 
the .  ohest  is  so  fas  restored,  that  any  diffeienoe  betwe^i  its  two 
ndes  it  woidd  not  be  very  easy  to  detect.  The  patient*  lEunoe 
her  recovery,  has  suffavd  from  catarrh,  and  slight  bronchitio 
attacks,  but;  in  spite  of  the^,  she  goes  oot  in  all  weathers,  and 
is  stronger,  uid  healthier,  and  a  great  deal  fatter^  than  she  ever 
woe  before. 

The  medicines  I  used  with  most  advantage  in  her  case,  during 
the  latter  stage  ofthe  complaint  (at  least,  so  I  thought),  were 
Sulf^ut  and  Silibea.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  adi^  that  as  the 
paljent  bad  been  nnaccustomed  to  animal  food  for  some  months 
previously  to  the  time  of  my  attending  her,  I  thought  it  best  to 
make  no  great  change  in  her  fore ;  but,  even  while  the  copious 
discharge  was  going  on,  supported  her  mainly  by  such  things 
aa  milk  and  eggs,  and  farinaceous  food. 
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Nate  by  Or.  Dudgeon. — A  ease  aoalo^ns  to  that  recorded 
by  Dr.  Acworth  oocnired  recently  m  my  ovn  praotioe.  A  married 
woman,  bead  nnise  in  a  gentleman's  family,  had  been  irequeotly 
under  my  care  for  occasional  coaghs  and  colds.  About  the 
antuma  of  1861  she  became  affeot«d  with  a  cough,  dry  and 
hacking,  that  would  not  yield  to  any  remedies  employed,  bat 
ooDtinned  to  get  worse  and  worse.  The  breathing  beoame  short, 
she  grew  thin,  bowel  complaint  set  in,  and  almost  constant 
eiokness.  The  breath  became  extremely  fcetid ;  the  whole  of 
the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  especially  at  its  lower  part,  was  the 
seat  of  almost  constant  pain.  9he  got  little  or  no  sleep  at 
night,  and  then  only  by  lying  with  her  arms  crossed  over  her 
h«id,  and  on  her  hack  or  belly.  I  oarefuUy  examined  her  cheat, 
and  dit^osed  empyema  of  the  left  aide  of  her  chest.  I  ordered 
hec  to  her  native  air,  where  she  improved  considerably ;  bnt  after 
three  months'  residence  there  she  returned  to  the  family  of  her 
employer.  Her  symptoms  rapidly  became  as  before,  and  indeed 
worse.  The  breathlessness  increased ;  she  had  no  sleep  at  night; 
the  sickneBs  was  excessive,  hardly  allowing  her  to  eat  anything ; 
she  had  heotio  and  very  JVequent  diarrh(Ba.  I  formed  a  very 
anfavourable  prognosia  of  the'  case,  and  did  not  even  think  it 
would  avail  to  remove  her  again  to  her  nadve  air.  Her  weak- 
ness, emaciation,  and  breathlesBness  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  pretty  evident  she  could  not  last  long.  When  things 
were  at  the  worst,  one  night  she  was  seized  with  unusual  pains 
in  &e  stomach,  and  intense  sickness.  She  threw  up  nearly  a 
basonfnl  of  pure  pus,  after  many  painful  efforts,  and  felt,  as  she 
said,  immediately  relieved,  and  able  to  breathe  freely  again. 
She  had  no  more  vomiting,  hot  the  following  morning  passed  a 
large  quantity  of  pus  by  stool.  After  that  she  continued  to 
improve,  pick  tip  flesh  and  strength,  and  is  now  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  health,  being  just  about  to  be  confined  of  a  second 
child,  af[«r  an  interval  of  eight  or  ten  years  since  the  first  child 
was  bom. 

The  remedies  used  in  this  case  were  Arsenic,  Hepar,  Silicea, 
and  China,  principally.  How  the  pus  found  its  way  into  the 
stomach,  I  could  not  ascertain,  as  the  "  verification  of  the  diag- 
nosis "  by  post  mortem  examination  was  prevented  by  the  reco- 
very of  the  patient. 
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Bart.,  M.D.     3rd  Edition,  1855. 
Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology.     By  Henby  Holland,  MD. 

The  extensive  popnlarity  of  these  volumes,  both  within  and 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  medical  piofeBsion,  and  the  allusions 
they  contain  to  homceopathy,  justify,  if  they  do  not  demand  a 
notice  of  them  in  this  Journal,  even  irrespecdve  of  the  intrinsio 
value  of  their  contents.  Their  lai^e  circulation  is  doubtless  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  the  repatatioa  of  their  author,  and  to 
the  endoing  character  of  the  subjects  selected  for  remarks. 
Sir  Henry  Holland  is  every  inch  a  physician,  and  of  the  College 
of  Physicians.  His  periods  are  set  to  the  roll  of  a  well-appointed 
chariot;  he  illustrates  obscure  points  in  medicine  by  copions 
Greek  quotations,  and  theneorest  approach  to  a  joke  is  conveyed 
by  a  reference  to  Terence  or  Juvenal.  His  table  of  contents, 
"On  Medical  Evidence,"  "On  Hereditary  Disease,"  "  Method  of 
jbquiry  into  Contagion,"  "  On  Diseases  commonly  occurring 
but  onoe  in  Life,"  &c.  &o.,  reads  like  a  catalogue  of  a  bachelor's 
effects,  from  the  utter  incongruity  of  the  objects,  such  as  "  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  "  Goldsmith's 
Animated  Nature,"  a  specimen  of  Xisbrador  Spar,  two  boot 
jacks,  "  The  Rake's  Progress,"  "  Judith  and  Holofemes,"  and 
"  The  Storming  of  Seringapatam ;"  and  it  makes  the  same  im- 
pression on  the  mind  in  bo  far  as  it  suggests  the  conclusioD, 
that  as  in  the  bachelor's  apartment  nothing  came  there  from  the 
upholsterer,  but  each  separate  article  had  been  bought  iat  its 
own  sake,  and  from  the  interest  felt  in  it  by  the  possessor ; 
so  our  author  must  have  felt  a  special  interest,  and  believed 
himself  to  possess  peculiar  thoughts  upon  these  various  topics 
of  universal  interest,  otherwise  be  never  would  have  selected 
them  out  of  notes  and  observations  extending  over  nearly  forty 
yoars  of  practice  as  the  subjects  of  his  observations ;  and  we 
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natorally  expect  that  bo  great  a  man  vritiDg  bo  endrely  con  amare 
■  will  mark  all  hia  chapters  with  the  impress  of  bis  indiTidaality. 
We  fear  that  in  this  expectation  the  reader  will  be  disappointed, 
and  discover  an  nnasual  absence  of  originaUty,  as  veil  as  of 
exactness,  thronghont  the  whole  work.  The  very  miscellaneons 
and  vagne  character  of  ell  the  chapters  renders  it  hopeless  to 
attempt  any  satisfactory  arrangement  in  onr  own  remarks ;  we 
must  be  content  to  aot  the  part  of  the  anctioneer,  and  to  moke 
oar  obserratioDS,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  the  order  of  the 
oatalogae,  passing  from  GoldBmith  to  bootjacks,  and  thence  to 
Seringapatam. 

The  chapter  on  medical  evidence  stands  first  in  the  list,  and 
i^tboagbt  by  the  anthor  to  be  of  so  mnch  importance  that  it 
appean  ia  both  the  volumes ;— to  it,  then,  let  qb  first  direct  onr 
ftttentim. 

"  Look  at  what  tg  nedessar^,"  he  acclaims,  "  in  strict  reason 
to  attest  the  action  and,  valne  of  a  new  remedy  or  method  of 
treatment ; — the  id6iftity  or  exact  relation  of  the  easee  in  which 
it  is  employed ;  aright  estimate  of  the  habits  and  temperament, 
moral-  as  wdl  as  physiod,  of  the  subject  of  Die  experiment ; 
allowance  for  -the  many  modifications  dependinig  on  close  com- 
bination j  quality  of  the-  medicjne  and  time  of  use;  due 
obsarvotioQ  oftheiniSiect  or  secondary,  as  veil  as  direct  effects; 
and  soeli  observataoos  applied  not  to  one  organ  or  fbnction 
alone,  but  to  the  many  which  ooustithte  the  material  of  life. 
All  these  thiogs,  and  yet  more^  ure  cssentiBl  to  the  oompleteness 
ot  the  testimony.  All  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  reached ;  and 
hence  1^  inevitable  imperfectionB  of  medicine  as  a  science."  ' 

'  This  is  an  excellent  sample  of  the  sort  of  talk  by  which  the 
so-called  medical  philosophers  attempt  to  pnt  bomceopathy  ont 
of  court  by  roidug  a  &lse  issue ;  and  it  sounds  so  plausible 
that  it  deceives  mdny  who  do  nottiAe  the  trouble  to  search  into 
the  exact  import  of  the  language,  and  bring  it  to  the  test  of 
common  sense.  If  we  do  so,  we  shall  bb  struck,  not  less  with 
its  vagueness  tban  with  its  fallacy.  In  t^e  first  senteoce  two 
■mdely  difibrent  problems  are  proposed,  as  if  they  were  quite  the 
same — ^viz.,  to  test  the  value  of  a  new  remedy  or  mtthod  of 
treatment.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  Uie  value  of  a  new  remedy 
may  be  tested  in  a  very  difi'erent  way  from  the  value  of  a  method 
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of  treatment ; — Bupposing  by  inetbod  of  treatment  a  Byetem  in- 
volving a  principle  be  meant  l^e  idea  of  method  of  our^ 
however,  is  allowed  to  slip  oat  of  sight  as  he  charges  the  pablio 
jury  upon  di^  difBoulties  of  coming  toa  decision.  HeTestshis 
case  «}Cire)y  on  the  diffionlty  of  determining  tbe  relation  of  canse 
and  effect  between  a  given  remedy  and  a  consequent  recovery. 
And  what  a  jamble  of  dlfBcolties  we  meet !  First,  that  tbe  con- 
ditions of  the  subjects  en  whom  the  experiment  is  made  are  never 
the  same ;  then  that  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  quahty  and 
quantity  of  tbe  remedy;  and  lastly,  that  Uie  indirect  or  Secondary 
effects  are  to  be  observed.  To  all  ^is  a  very  simfrle  answer 
may  be  given^  It  is  quite  within  the  aobievement  of  the  chemical 
and  physical  sciences  to  secure  the  identity  of  the  substance 
^en— let  us  suppose  a  salt  of  mercury-^— and  the  dose ;  and  it 
is^  ^ually  possible  to  select  cases,  wbioh,  althongh' differing  in 
ev^rytbiDg  else,  all  i^ree-in  ecune  apeciol  point,  cm  which,  if  we 
(mly  knew  what  remedy  it  was  required  to  test,  we  might  decide 
with  as  great  accuracy  as  we  attain  on  a  large  number  of  estab- 
lished matters  of  science,  on  which  we  daily  troBt'  our  hves ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  elastioity  of  steel,  and  the  durabili^ 
of  dak.  We  may  not  be  able  to  state  tbe  precise  law  c^  either, 
or  the  exact  limits,  much  less'  all  the  causes  and  conditions; 
htit  within  oertun  limits  we  can  say  with  confidence,  that  kteel  it 
elastic,  and  oak  durable ;  and  so  we  can  say,  that  given  axt  ia- 
£i&mmatioD  of  the  tonsils,  oertun  remedies  will  cure  it,'  notftith- 
stadding  the  diudmilazity  of  constitution  between  the  individuals, 
and  notwithstanding  certain  exceptions  to  tbe  rule,  all  of- which 
we  may  not  know.  But  to  test  our  remedy,  we  most  kn(iw> it; 
that  is,  unless  we  have  some  a  priori  method  to  induce  ds  to 
select,  and  steadily  persevere  ifi  trying  remedies  having  a  special 
relation  to  the  disease,  tlieie  is  no  chance  of  ouz  maldng  expe- 
riments in  so  Urge  a  scale  as  to  obviate  tbe  objections  raised  by 
Sir  H.  Holland,  "in  short,  the  "  a  pottiori"'  |)rMf  becomes 
possible  allot  tbe  " a ^Trt'ori"  method  has  been  established;  and 
so,  while  we  'folly  agree  with  our  author  that  'so  long  as 
medidtae  had  no  principle  to  gtiideit,  itwas  uld  Could  not  bn4 
be  essentially  unscientific,  now  that  we  haVe  a  Isw  tiie  reproach 
is  rdmdved.    TheQuia^cal  method.  Which  has  been  the  source 
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of  soeptioism  in  the  old  school  of  medidne,  is  ooi  seoority. 
All  it  has  dose  for  tbem  is  the  eetablisbmeat  of  oertain  fixed 
xeUtJOQS  between  different  morbid  actions,  as  the  deposition  of 
tnberoles  in  the  lungs  taking  place  in  fonr  cases  out  of  five  when 
they  were  found  in  any  other  organ ;  but  for  na  it  has  established, 
that  there  is  a  fixed  relationship  between  the  l&wa  of  morbid 
action  and  the  curative  power  of  remedies. 

When  we  know  as  a  foct,  that  out  of  a  thousand  oases  of 
severe  inflammatory  sore  throat,  nine  hundred  and  ninety  le- 
covered  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  records  of  medioal  treatment 
could  have  led  us  to  expect,  under  the  administration  of  Bella- 
donna and  Meicurius,  given  in  every  case  in  nearly  the  same 
quantity,  does  not  the  vagae  language  of  the  learned  baronet 
shrivel  into  something  very  like  nonsense  ?  And  does  not  the 
relation  between  the  remedies  and  the  recoveries  assume  the 
indubitable  cbaraoter  of  a  positive  and  undeniable  cure  of  the 
one  by  the  other  ?     So  much  for  chapter  first  of  both  these 


Let  08  now  direct  oui  attention  to  the  series  of  essays  apoo 
Mental  Physiology,  which  contain  much  suggestive  materials  for 
speculation  and  enquiry.  Tbe  table  of  contents  is  as  follows : — 
"  Effects  of  Mental  Attention  on  Bodily  Oi^^s,"  "  On  Mental 
CoDScioasness  in  its  relation  to  Time  and  Succession,"  "  On 
Time  as  an  element  in  Mental  Functions,"  "  On  Sleep,"  "  On 
tbe  relation  of  Dreaming  to  Insanity,  Sec,,"  "  On  tbe  Memory, 
as  effected  by  Age  or  Disease,"  "  On  the  Brain  as  a  Double 
Organ,"  "  On  Phrenology,"  "  On  Instincta  and  Habits,"  and 
lastly,  "  On  the  present  state  of  Inquiry  into  the  Nervous 
System." 

We  should  certainly  have  Inverted  tbe  order  of  this  enume- 
ration, for  all  the  topics  relate  to  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  it  seems  natural  to  precede  any  consideration 
of  the  obsoore  points  involved  in  disouseiQg  these  mysteries  of 
our  frame,  by  an  accurate  survey  of  the  exact  amount  of  our 
knowledge  of  their  seat.  We  shall,  therefore,  take  the  liberty 
of  casting  our  net  at  the  tail  of  the  stream,  and  hauling  upwards 
to  its  commenoement. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  investigating  the  functions 
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of  the  oarebral  and  nervoas  systeiiiB — tJie  one  from  within,  the 
other  from  vithout  We  may  begin  with  the  faot  of  consoiooB' 
uesB,  and  pnrsne  its  relation  to  sach  physiological  oonditione  as 
sleep,  time,  as  on  dement  in  natural  fiinctioDS,  &c. ;  or  we  may 
begin  with  obseryatioas  on  the  outlying  portions  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  by  experimental  investigation  of  the  nerves  of 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  advance  towards  the  «entre  till 
we  arrive  at  the  oonfines  of  oonsoiousness,  where  all  such 
obaervatjoDB  are  arrested.  To  attempt  to  give  any  summary  of 
the  reenlts  of  phyeiologioal  researches,  would  be  at  once  absnrd 
and  presumptuous ;  nor  do  we  find  anything  of  the  kind  in  this 
volume.  All  we  meet  with  is  an  allusion  to  certain  well 
ascertained  &ots,  and  many  vague  oonjectures  as  to  what  future 
observers  may  disoovw.  Most  of  the  problems  suggested  are 
.  of  a  kind  wbioh  rather  invite  the  other  method  of  investigation, 
and  so  by  it  we  shall  chieSy  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  in  the 
labyriotb  into  which  oar  author  leads  as. 

The  two  facts,  from  one  or  other  of  which  all  reasoning  must 
start,  0X6  the  peroeptious  of  our  own  minds,  our  impulses,  our 
moods,  our  memory,  Sua.,  and  our  perception  of  objects  outside 
of  as.  Beyond  thase  two  is  no  point  de  depart  conceivable ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  must  be  brought  to  a  standstill  at  once, 
when  we  attempt  to  speoulftte  upon  the  phenomena  of  sleep. 
We  cannot  obsrave  the  dreams  of  another  person,  we  cannot  in- 
vestigate our  own ;  so  that  anything  like  a  satiefaotory  elucidation 
of  dreams  ie  impossible ; — still,  the  subject  of  sleep  and  dream- 
ing is  so  important,  that  we  would  fain  push  a  little  way  into  it, 
and  the  bints  we  meet  with  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject  are 
worthy  of  attention. 

Sleep  may  be  either  general  or  partial,  perfect  or  imperfect. 
If  the  human  frame  be  likened  to  a  republic,  consisting  of 
nnmerous  states,  independent  of  one  another  in  so  far  as  local 
government  is  concerned,  hut  capable  of  general  or  congressional 
action  in  regard  to  other  countries,  we  may  represent  sleep  in  its 
ordinary  degree  as  the  cessation  of  all  such  activity.  The 
sleeper  is  dead  to  the  world ;  he  no  longer  acts  upon  it,  but  it 
sots  upon  him.  The  changes  lec^uired  to  sustain  his  life  and 
enngy  go  on  with  unimpaired  or  increased  force  and  regularity ; 
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«nd  aa  these  ohanges  depend  on  the  integrity  and  w^efiilness 
of  soDie  porta  of  the  nerrone  system,  it  is  manifest  that  they,  at 
least,  cannot  anbmit  to  the  inflaence  of  sleep.  To  prove  the 
rule  by  the  exception,  we  may  qaote  a  case  where  sleep  seems 
to  have  invaded  the  nerves  of  respiration.  It  is  thus  reported 
in  Sir  C.  Bell's  work  ("Bell  on  the  Nerves,"  p.  425)  :— 

"  Mi. ,  surgeon,  called  on  me  to  bold  some  conversation 

on  his  own  case.  He  attribnted  his  nnhappy  coDdition  to  a 
malignant  fever,  with  erysipelas,  daring  which  there  had  been 
exhibited  a  great  deal  of  calomel,  as  mach  as  80  grains  at  one 
dose,  which  cured  him ;  bnt  he  thought  it  left  him  saVjeot  to  a 
gastric  affection  with  chronic  inflammation.  However  that  may 
be,  this  is  bis  present  condition.  On  &lling  asleep,  jnst  at  the 
moment  when  volition  and  sensibility  cease,  the  involuntary 
motions  also  stop,  with  a  sensation  of  death,  under  which  he 
7akes  generally  convulsed.  His  medical  friends  have  sat  by 
him  and  watched  him,  and  they  have  found  that  when  sleep  is 
overpowering  bim,  the  breathing  becomes  slower  and  weaker; 
the  heart  and  pnlse  also  Jail  low,  and  cease  to  beat  as  sleep 
comes  on  ;  and  after  a  short  time  hfl  awakes  in  terror." 

Snob  would  be  our  nightly  condition  if  sleep  overwhelmed 
the  nerves  of  respiration  as  it  does  the  brain.  We  may,  then, 
safely  assume  that  seme  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  always 
awake.  It  is  a  very  difBcult  and  important  enquiry  to  determine 
what  these  perpetual  sentinels  of  life  are.  Do  the  nerves  of 
voluntary  motion,  and  do  the  parts  of  the  spinal  chord  whence 
they  arise  partake  of  sleep  ?  or  is  this  Unction  confined  to  the 
brain  ?  The  farmer  view  is  supported  by  many  analogies,  and 
will,  perhaps,  explain  a  fact  familiar  to  all  physicians — that 
many  patients,  although  apparently  in  a  profoood  sleep,  as  far 
as  ntter  unconsciousness  of  an  external  world  is  concerned, 
never  have  the  feeling  of  repose,  but  complain  of  a  sense  of 
restless  uneasiness  of  the  spine,  which  haunts  them  like  a  dream 
the  whole  of  the  night.  It  may  be,  that  the  normal  state  of 
sleep  is  a  lessened  degree  of  consciousness  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  under  the  influence  of  volition.  That  many 
reflex  actions,  besides  the  purely  involuntary,  go  on  in  this 
state  is  certain.     The  partial  contraction  of  the   muscles  of 
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Tolnntory  motdon,  the  steady  aotioc  of  the  sphinoters,  wMob  is 
arrested  by  death  and  Bome  poverfiil  narcoticB,  is  evidence  of  this, 
ia  vbat  we  may  call  every  night  life ;  while  we  have  ahundaiice  of 
examples  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  combined  muBcular  e£fortB 
during  Bleep ;  as  when  a  coachman  diives  his  stage  dozing  the 
whole  way — an  occunence  now,  perhaps,  nnoommon,  but  frequent 
enough  in  the  old  days  of  the  night  moil-  Then  we  have  som- 
nambulism in  all  its  degrees.  If  the  opinion  which  is  sow 
most  fashionable  among  pbyBiologists  be  coireot,  that  the  cere- 
bellum is  the  organ  of  associated  muscular  movements,  it  might 
ofiei  a  very  simple  explanation  of  sleep  walking  to  BuppoBe  this 
part  of  the  brain  to  be  awake  while  all  the  reet  is  asleep.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  of  importance  to  recognize  the  facts,  that 
sleep  is  never  universal,  and  that  we  cannot  yet  define  the  limits 
of  its  influence  npon  the  nervous  system. 

It  ie  never  umversal — is  it  ever  perfect?  Does  it  ever 
annihilate  for  the  time  all  interoouise  in  both  directions  between 
the  sleeper  and  the  world  ?  There  ore  strong  facts  agfunst  the 
aEGrmativG  position — facts  which  seem  to  compel  the  belief  that 
even  in  the  deepest  stupor  there  are  channels  by  whiob  the 
external  world  produces  its  impressions  on  the  consciousness  of 
the  person  who  seems  utterly  insensible. 

If  we  agree  with  our  author  in  oonsidering  the  stnpor  induced 
by  pressure  on  the  biain  as  differing  from  ordinary  sleep  only  in 
degree,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  there  is  no  appreciable 
difference  between  the  sleep  of  over-tired  nature  and  that  of 
apoplexy,  and  we  con  establish  the  persistence  of  the  capacity 
of  receiving  impressions  even  in  the  deepest  etupor,  we  must 
admit  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  sleep  ever  being  so  absolute 
as  to  destroy  all  coneoionsness.  The  case  we  put  in  as  proof 
rests  upon  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  Abercromby,  and  is 
thus  related  by  himself: — 

"  A  child  of  four  years  of  age  underwent  the  operation  of 
trepanning,  vhtlein  a  state  of  profound  stupor  ftom  a&acture 
of  the  skull.  After  his  recovery  he  retained  no  recollection 
either  of  the  operation  or  the  accident;  yet  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  during  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  he  gave  bis  mother  an 
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exact  des«npti<ni  of  the  operadon,  of  the  persons  present,  their 
dress,  and  muiy  other  minute  particulftrs." 

If,  then,  in  a  sleep  of  morbid  intensity  it  is  proved  that  im- 
pressiooa  took  place  which  were  afterwards  rememhered,  we  may 
aafely  oonclade  that  in  ordinary  sleep  the  mind  is  supplied  by 
hidden  rills  of  sensadon  which  become  the  sonrce  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  emotions  and  cogitations,  mostly  beyond  the  power  of 
leoall,  hot  mingled  in  the  textore  of  the  mind  as  it  ia  woven  on 
the  loom  of  dme. 

Whore  there  ifl  memory  there  must  have  been  attendon — at 
least,  -  to  SQch  a  degree  as  to  enable  the  mind  to  percdve  an 
impression ;  and  we  may  conelade,  that  even  in  the  profonndest 
Bleep,  attention  ia  never  wholly  absent  This  aooonnts  for  the 
consciousness  during  sleep  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  also  for  the 
very  singular  fact  that  the  slightest  noise  of  a  kind  requiring 
the  attendon,  will  waken  a  sleeper  who  withstands  the  loudest 
uproar,  if  it  does  not  affect  him  personally.  We  know  of  an 
ofBcer  whose  duty  required  him  to  be  on  the  alert  agaiiiBt  a 
surprise  during  the  late  siege,  who  was  awakened  by  the  first 
discharge  of  a  rifle,  while  sleeping  through  the  roar  of  all  the 
batteries  of  oannon,  in  utter  unconscionsnras.  With  the  large 
artillery  he  had  no  business,  but  he  had  with  the  musketry. 
Sneh  examples  might  be  indefinitely  muldplied.  It  is  enough 
if  we  recognize  the  fact  that  in  sleep  we  do  not  part  with  either 
attention  or  memory. 

This,  then,  is  "  the  staff  that  dreams  are  made  of."  They 
are  the  lines  drawn  on  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  mind  by  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  body.  Most  frequently  these  lines 
arrange  themselves  into  figures  purely  fantasdc,  one  figure . 
breaking  in  upon  another  like  an  nnsnocessful  photegraphio 
picture ;  at  other  times,  under  the  influence  of  causes  which 
affect  the  nervous  system,  such  as  opiates,  the  images  assume 
more  distinct  arrangement,  and  are  impressed  more  permanently, 
so  as  not  only  to  become  objects  of  waking  recollection,  hut  to 
remain  so  vivid  as  to  confuse  the  mind,  and  to  defy  all  efforts  to 
adjust  them  to  theii  proper  significance.  Thus  we  perceive  how 
readily  the  indulgence  in  drugs  which  prodace  intense  and 
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pleasant  dieama,  snch  as  opium  and  eamtabis  indica,  bscoma 
tbe  fertile  cause  of  insanity ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  perfect  realization  of  universal  madness  than  would  be 
presented  b;  the  world  of  sleepers  rising,  and  aoting  each  his 
owQ  partioular  dream.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  victiiii  of 
deliriom  tremens :  he  is  possessed  literally  by  horrible  dreams. 
Fortunately,  ne  can  avoid  the  causes  we  know  to  install  dreams 
in  the  place  of  reason  ; — for  the  moat  part,  they  are  poisons  in 
the  blood,  perturbing  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

But  far  short  of  any  such  intense  disturhanoes  as  to  consti- 
tate  permanent  illusions  after  sleep,  we  may  recognise  as  a  oaaee 
of  disagreeable  dreams  any  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  blood 
which  prevents  it  supplying  the  proper  materials  for  the  nightly 
regeneration  of  the  nervous  system.  Hence  the  unrefreshing 
sleep  in  many  fevers ;  probably  from  the  retention  of  secretions 
which  the  emuaotuories  are  disqualified  for  removing.  And 
another  frequent  cause  of  imperfect  sleep  and  distressing  dreams, 
is  the  insufKcient  quantity  as  well  as  the  impaired  quality  of  the 
vital  fluid.  Many  a  restless  nigbtis  caused  by  going  supperless  to 
bed,  and  in  the  present  day,  when  out  of  opposition  to  late  din- 
ners, the  delicate  members  of  a  &niily  are  relegated  by  their 
abstinence- enforcing  medical  attendant  to  a  meagre  early  meal; 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  advantages  of  an  easier  digestion 
are  not  ooantervailed  by  the  starving  of  the  nervous  system 
deprived  of  its  food  during  its  time  of  repose.  We  can  testify 
from  frequent  experience  to  the  advantage  of  a  moderate  bat 
substonlial  sapper,  in  procuring  sound  and  re&eshing  sleep  for 
persons  who  out  of  respect  to  some  code  of  health,  had  baen  in 
the  habit  of  religiously  abstaining  from  tasting  food  for  some 
hours  before  going  to  bed. 

Besides  the  oonfiised  shadows  left  upon  the  mind  by  ordinary 
dreams,  and  the  intense  ones  imprinted  there  by  morbid  statea 
of  the  blood,  there  is  another  class  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
interest  and  speculation,  but  which  would  lead  us,  if  the  subject 
were  pursued,  into  the  wide  wastes  of  mesmerism.  We  allude 
to  dreams  which  have  a  disUnct  relation  to  the  externa]  world, 
presendng  to  the  sleeper  pictures  of  distant  objects.  Whether 
it  be  possible  ever  to  include  this  subject  in  any  purely  scienliQe 
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trealiae,  will  depend  very  much  on  the  spirit  with  which  it  is 
pursued  hy  those  who  take  a  speoial  interest  in  iL  MesueriBm 
may  be  sud  to  have  advanced  to  such  a  point  as  to  demand 
recognidon  by  all  writers  on  physiology  as  well  as  psychology, 
and  the  more  recent  and  celebrated  of  the  latter  bare  frankly 
acknowledged  this,  and  have  not  heffltated  to  declare  that  we  re- 
ceive impresBJauB  from  the  ezteraal  world  by  other  channels  than 
thesenees.  Thisisa  greatetep,  andonewhich  opensthedoor  to 
endless  speculation  and  enquiry,  and  this  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Bubjeot  of  sleep  and  dreams.  It  is  notorious  how  mnoh 
influence,  for  example,  atmospheric  causes  have  upon  the  entire 
phenomena  of  sleep.  Now  if  the  only  essential  diflerence,  viewed 
from  the  payohologioal  point,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  be 
that  in  the  former  we  cannot  control  the  impressions  made  by 
external  causes,  but  must  permit  them  to  scrawl  their  signatures 
on  the  mind  at  random,  while  when  awake  we  can  repress  the 
emotions  and  thoughts  the  same  ever-aoting  influences  would 
tend  to  evoke;  it  is  manifest  that  these  impressions  may  still  be 
made,  and  enter  unconsciously  into  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
mind's  growth  and  structure.  It  is  in  this  way  we  may  probably 
explain  the  national  differences  of  the  modes  of  thought  observ- 
able over  the  globe.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  solar  light  goes 
to  form  the  miud  as  well  as  the  body  of  "  the  children  of  the 
sun"  in  eastern  and  sonthem  latitudes,  is  a  question  fertile  of 
speculation,  and  one  which  when  satis&ctorily  resolved,  may 
account  for  many  perplexing  perversities  in  oriental  philosophy 
and  religion.  It  is  along  this  line  of  enquiry,  where,  every  now 
and  then,  physiology  and  psychology  intersect,  that  Mesmer's 
temple  stands,  and  we  can  only  express  an  earnest  hope  that  bis 
votaries  may  Btrlve  after  a  [philosophical  method  of  pursuing 
their  investigations ;  and  we  cannot  here  refrain  from  expressing 
ODi  regret  that  a  subject  of  such  deep  interest  to  all  thoaghtfal 
minds,  especially  to  those  engaged  in  medical  porsnits,  should 
have  been  degraded  to  such  base  purposes  as  to  have  become  a 
scandal  and  reproach,  instead  of  an  honourable  ally.  The 
extravagancies  and  follies  perpetrated  by  men  calling  themselves 
physicians,  especially  in  America,  is  enough  to  make  one  blush 
for  their  profession.    How  any  sane  man  can  for  a  single  boor 
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give  Mmself  up  to  the  delaBioo  of  apirit-iapping,  is  only  explic- 
able by  presuming  on  bis  pi^  a  total  ignorance  of  tbe  fiindamen- 
-  tal  laws  both  of  psychology  and  physiology,  but  that  physicians 
should  patronise  instead  of  explainingthe  fallacies,  seems  almost 
incredible.  What  are  the  alleged  facts  ?  simply  these,  that 
oertsin  persons  hear  certain  sounds,  and  that  they  cannot  detect  a 
physical  cause  for  them.  Well,  what  of  that?  If  these  noises 
have  an  objeclive  reality,  if  they  are  caused  by  vibrations  of  air 
firom  an  impulse  given  to  a  piece  of  wood,  the  thing  that  gives 
this  impabe,  mast  be  a  thing,  that  is,  must  possess  the  first  attri- 
bute of  matter,  impenetrability;  otherwise  it  could  not  act  apon 
matter;  if  it  be  impenetrable  it  must  have  extension  and  form,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  spirit,  which  is  defined  as  being  without  material 
qnalities.  If  a  spirit  be  assumed,  and  we  may  &eely  admit  the 
presence  of  spirits  to  any  amount,  the  objection  to  their  turbulent 
aotivity  is  simply  the  fact  that  hitherto  the  whole  course  of  obser- 
vation has  more  and  more  unequivocally  demonstrated  the  por- 
tion, that  the  spirit,  the  only  one  we  know  about,  the  human  spirit, 
active  enongb,  and  mischievous  enough,  in  all  conscience,  is  quite 
powerless  to  act  upon  any  fonn  of  matter  without  the  intervention 
of  a  nervous  system.  To  prove  the  connexion  of  the  noise  with  a 
spirit,  those  who  believe  in  it  m^st  first  prove  the  presence  of  a 
spirit  on  other  grounds,  and  then  how  being  there  without  nerve, 
muscle  or  bone,  it  taps.  But  how  much  simpler  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  if  we  assume  the  whole  affair  to  be  a  subjeot- 
tive  illusion  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  That  it  should  happen  to 
several  persons  at  once,  is  no  argument  against  it.  We  know 
how  contagious  tremors  of  the  nervous  sytem  are — we  know  for 
example  that  on  one  oocasion  at  a  factory,  a  girl  was  seized  with 
convulsions  from  the  fright  given  by  a  mouse  put  into  her  bosom, 
and  thatinafewda^noless  than  twenty-three  women  and  a  man 
were  labouring  under  similar  convulsions,*  and  if  sucb  pertur- 
bations of  one  portion  of  the  nervous  system  propagate  themselves 
■to  those  around  so  rapidly,  why  may  not  a  similar  extension  take 
place  in  perturbadons  of  a  nerve  of  sensation  ?  Once  admit  this, 
and  all  mystery  vanishes. 

*  Bomberg  on  diMWUses  of  the  nerroos  Bystem,  vol.  11.  p.  176. 
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Tbe  tiansitkin  firom  the  enbjeot  of  Ble^  to  that  of  Mbit  and 
instinct  seems  nfttural,  for  by  habit  sleep  is  much  controlled 
and  modified ;  and  in  our  obssTTfttioQs  we  shdll  inclade  what  we 
have  to  say  npon  hereditary  disease,  elthongh  this  is  traated  by 
tbe  anther  in  his  otber  volume  by  itself.  Bat  the  disjunotion 
seems  nnn&tnral,  especially  when  we  meet  at  the  outset  with  the 
remftrk,  that  hereditary  peculiarities  are  much  more  freqnentiy 
met  with  in  the  organs  of  animal,  thiui  of  organic  life. 

The  origin  of  all  habits  is  probably  due  to  the  eimpte  fsct,  that 
we  naturally  employ  that  plan  of  attaining  a  desired  end,  whit^ 
is  resisted  by  the  weakest  obetades.  We  grope  from  inftnoy  to 
old  ^e  along  the  barrier  which  liokits  oar  actiTides,  and  where 
we  discover  an  opening  in  this  restraining  obstrnctioD,  we  posh 
through  it,  and  press  onwards  till  We  encounter  the  next  wall  of 
circumvallation.  On  our  return  to  our  starting  jKiint  wo  recol- 
lect the  road  we  have  taken,  and  the  next  time  we  set  oat  on  the 
same  journey,  we  follow  the  same  path.  Ifthistosdbe  dangerous 
to  onrseWes  or  injurious  to  others,  we  are  driveD  oat  of  it  by  oar 
instructors,  whether  in  kindness  to  us  or  out  of  fear  for  themselres 
interposing  some  new  and  greater  obstacle,  BO  th^  we  have  again 
to  discover  ^resh  tbe  point  of  least  resistance.  Thaa  are  habits 
fbnsed  and  edaoated.  Hence  their  enormous  poww  for  good 
and  evil.  For  the  road  we  know  we  come  to  Wfclk  with  such 
ease  and  so  fiill  a  sense  of  security  and  satjs&otioa,  that  in  a 
short  time  all  effort  is  at  an  end,  and  what  was  at  first  accomp- 
lished by  anxioas  trial  and  constant  exercise  of  will,  becomes 
subject  to  laws  which  regulate  involuntary  actions.  The  exact 
method  by  which  this  takes  place  is  not  known.  That  walking 
is  a  most  difScult  achievement  for  an  infant,  and  its  first  suocess- 
ftil  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,  is  well  known  to  all 
mothers  and  nurses,  but  what  the  change  in  the  nervous  system 
is,  by  which  an  act  Uius  laboriously  learned  becomes  one  of 
nttw  nnoonsciousnesa — becomes  transferred  we  may  say  from 
the  brain  presided  over  by  the  will,  to  the  spinal  chord  whioh 
assodates  muscular  efforts  of  a  purely  involuntary  character, 
remains  as  yet  an  unsolved  riddle.  Habits  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent for  the  individual  the  maximum  of  attainment  with  the 
minimnm  of  effort.     Can  we  then  wonder  that  all  novdties  such 
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far  example  as  an  entirely  new  method  of  medical  practice  should 
be  absolutely  rejected  by  the  mass  of  tlLoae  who  have  fonned 
themselves  upon  an  old  one  ?  Can  vr&  be  sorprised  that  when 
they  Bee  a  barricade  iu  every  street,  they  should  raise  an  alarm, 
and  call  upon  Uie  government  to  order  out  the  troops  and  cleat 
the  oity?  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  habit  »o' given 
by  Sir  H.  HoUand. 

That  the  h^ita  onne  acquired  become  not  only  permanent 
features  of  an  individual,  but  are  also  transmitted  to  his  desoen- 
dantB,  is  a  supposition  supported  by  strong  analogies.  Thus  it 
is  quite  notorious  that  the  prc^ny  of  a  well  brod  p'oiuter 
requires  hardly  any  training.  A  pointer  puppy  may  be  seen 
standing  at  a  hen  or  a  duck  in  the  stable  yard,  without  ever 
having  "  set  his  puppy  brains  to  work  to  oomprehend  the  case." 
Here  we  have  au  example  of  the  truiBmission  of  a  purely 
artificial  habit.  That  special  talents  may  be  cultivated  so  as  to 
affect  the  character,  and  then  tran^nitted,  if  not  sasceptible  of 
proof  in  the  instance  of  man,  is  at  least  probable ;  and  perhaps 
the  curious  iact  noticed  by  our  au^or  and  difierently  explained 
by  him,  that  the  right  hand  and  arm  are  as  a  rule  from  birdi 
stronger  than  the  left,  may  be  accounted  for  by  tracing  to  the 
remotest  times  the  universal  occupation  of  men  to  he  engaged 
in  fight.  The  authentic  records  of  our  race  are  little  else  than 
B  SQOcesBion  of  wars.  At  the  present  day  all  savage  nations  ore 
always  fighting,  and  seldom  do  anything  ^se.  Their  life, 
indeed,  is  ft  process  of  self-extermination.  Now  it  must  have 
very  soon  been  observed,  that  wounds  on  the  leftside  wwemore 
dangerous  than  those  on  the  right,  and  so  it  would  nabually 
happen  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  withdraw  the  kdl  and 
expose  the  right ;  but  the  exposed  side  must  be  the  onned  one, 
hence  the  spear  would  be  grasped  by  the  right  hand,  and  the 
shield  held  over  the  left  breast.  Thus  may  we  suppose  that  our 
race  became  right  handed,  and  ill-natured  politicians  may  £nd 
in  this  an  excuse  for  ascribing  a  certain  sinister  aspect  to  the 
efforts  of  the  peace  party  in  this  country. 

How  far  habita  injurious  to  health  and  fall  development  oS 
all  the  oi^ane  may  be  the  origin  of  positive 'disease  and  mal&ir- 
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mation,  ood  thaa  the  sonroe  of  moiiBtrosity,  ia  a  most  uuportant 
qneettOD  for  all  who  have  any  charge  of  the  public  health,  but 
the  subject  has  not  been  investigated  in  a  wide  range,  or  with 
sufficient  ezaotnesB  to  warrant  any  satieiaotory  conclusions.  It 
is  certain  that  many  diseasea  of  the  nervons  system,  such  as 
epilepsy  aud  insamty,  which  arise  from  individaal  excesses  or 
vices,  ore  prone  to  assume  a  hereditary  character.  At  the  same 
dme  there  seems  a  luuoh  stronger  tendency  in  congenital  than 
in  acquired  deviations  firom  the  normal  type  to  be  perpe- 
tuated by  transmission.  Sir  H.  Holland  gives  some  curious 
examples  of  this  kiod  in  the  following  passage. 

"  An  instance  is  known  to  me  of  hydrocele  occurring  in  three 
out  of  four  successive  generations  in  one  family — the  omission 
adding  to  the  singularity  of  the  fact,  from  its  depending  on  a 
female,  being  a  third  in  the  series,  in  whose  sons  it  re-appeored." 

"I  am  acquainted  with  a  family  iu  which  there  are  tfaree 
examples,  the  &ther  and  two  children,  of  inability  to  distinguish 
red  as  a  colour.  Another  example  resembling  the  last  is  known 
to  me,  where  three  brothers  and  two  or  three  children  of  their 
&milies  have  the  inability  to  distinguish  between  blue  and  pink. 
Instances  of  hereditary  defects  of  this  kind  are  far  from  nnfre- 
qnent.  I  have  known  squinting  to  occur  in  every  one  of  five 
children,  where  both  parents  had  this  peculiarity.  An  example 
has  recently  occurred  to  me  of  that  remarkable  afieotion,  the 
sufFusio  dimidians,  existing  in  a  father  and  his  daughter,  and 
brought  on  in  each  by  circumstances  singularly  alike.  The 
frequency  of  blindness  as  an  hereditary  affection  is  weUj  known, 
whether  oocurring  firom  cataract  or  other  disease  of  the  parts 
ooQcemed  in  vision.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  many 
examples  known  to  me,  is  that  of  a  family,  where  four  out  of 
five  children,  otherwise  healthy,  become  totally  blind  from 
amaurosis,  about  the  age  of  twelve,  the  vision  having  been 
gradually  impaired  up  to  this  time.  What  adds  much  to  the 
singularity  of  this  case,  is  the  existence  of  a  family  monument, 
long  prior  in  date,  where  a  family  ancestor  ia  represented  with 
several  children  around  him,  the  insonption  recording  that  all 
the  number  were  blind." 
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'"  The  repetition  of  oases  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the  aame 
family  ia  familiar  to  those  irho  are  eoncemed  in  institations  for 
the  relief  of  this  congenital  defect,  and  wilt  be  afterwards  noticed 
in  reference  to  another  singular  modifioatioi:i  of  this  fact." 

"  In  one  family  I  have  known  four  or  fire  oases  of  the  peonliar 
tremor  tecdinom  of  the  hands  and  anna,  which  ia  BOmetimes 
called  the  shaking  palsy,  and  which  h^«  occoned  in  yonng 
persons  of  16  or  18,  as  well  as  in  those  more  advanced  in  life. 
In  this  case  too,  as  well  as  in  another  of  the  aame  affectiony  I 
had  proof  of  the  peculiarity  having  gone  through  at  least  three 


"  Defects  or  peoaliaritieB  in  ibe  form  and  setting  of  the  teeth, 
as  well  as  in  the  hair  Or  nails,  are  often  hereditary ;  and  left- 
handedneas,  &om  whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  I  have  more  than 
once  observed  to  take  the  character  of  a  family  peouliarity.  In 
s  family  where  the  father  had  a  singular  elongation  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  seven  or  eight  children  were  bom  with  the  same  deformity, 
two  or  three  other  ohildren  having  it  not  I  have  known 
another  family  in  which  five  daughters  resembled  the  mother  in 
having  a  large  growth  of  hair  on  the  lip  and  chin.  In  like 
manner  I  have  seen  enlarged  tonsils  occarring  in  almost  every 
individual  of  a  large  family,  without  other  cause  by  which  to 
explain  it.  A  case  is  recently  known  to  me,  where  the  patella 
was  wanting  both  in  lather  and  son." 

"  I  find  many  examples  among  my  notes  of  what  must  be 
deemed  hereditary  tendency  to  heart  disease ;  and  such  in  truth 
are  familiar  to  all  observers.  In  one  of  these,  four  brothers  died 
between  60  and  66,  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  with  prior 
cases  of  the  same  kind  in  their  family.  In  another  case  which 
I  note  here  as  having  most  recently  occurred  to  me,  I  find  three 
cases,  including  one  of  the  morbus  ofemleus,  in  three  successive 
generations.     It  is  unnecessary  to  add  others," 

"  Of  hereditary  obesity  I  have  seen  some  very  canons  examples 
•~-the  most  reoent  that  of  a  family  in  which  out  of  two  genera- 
tions four  individuals  died  of  the  resulta  of  excessive  accumula- 
tion of  fat,  producing  diseased  action  of  the  internal  organs,  and 
dropsical  effusions,  two  other  cases  of  the  same  tendency 
existing  in  the  family,  under  distressing  though  hsa  urgent 
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fonna.  Several  cntaoeons  disordeis  erideutly  tend  to  become 
hereditary,  whether  front  peonharity  io  the  textare  of  the  skin, 
or  depending  on  the  general  temperament  &nd  state  of  the 
ciiouladng  fluidg.  I  have  lately  seen  three  ooees  of  Psoriasis 
io  the  children  of  a  family  where  there  is  strong  predisposition 
to  gont,  a  oODJnnction  I  have  obaerred  in  many  other  instsnoes. 
Certain  impetigiaoas  emptions  belong  also  to  a  family  oonsUta- 
tion,  each  as  is  ofi«n  termed  scorbntio,  and  are  obvioasly 
transmitted  from  parents  to  children." 

"lotfayosis  is  occasionally  seen  as  an  hereditary  disorder.  I 
may  notice  here  another  singular  disease,  the  pellagra  of 
Lombardy,  in  which,  together  with  the  peculiarity  of  a  local 
limitation,  there  oocars  a  very  singular  succession  of  symptoms, 
beginning  with  a  oataneons  affectioa  of  leprous  character, 
passing  through  various  stages  of  cachectic  disorder,  and  ending 
generally  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  in  fatuity  or  death.  X 
have  had  much  opportunity  of  observing  this  curious  disease  in 
all  its  forms.  There  can  he  no  doubt  of  ila  hereditary  nature, 
though  there  is  difficulty  in  tracing  it  back,  in  Lombardy,  for 
much  more  than  a  century,  and  eqoal  difficulty  in  assigning  the 
caases  which  give  it  existence  in  this  district  alone.  The 
peculiar  form  of  leprosy  prevailing  in  certain  parts  of  Norway, 
comes  under  the  same  description  of  hereditary  disease,  and  is 
further  analogous  to  the  pellagra  in  the  &tuity  it  often  produces. 
In  the  hospital  at  B«gen  I  have  sem  this  singular  disorder  in 
all  its  forms  and  st^es.  Diabetes,  from  my  observation  (and 
Dr.  Prout  states  the  same  fact)  has  sometimes  an  hereditary 
ohatacter.  Enuresis  in  children,  from  whatever  source  arising, 
occurs  sometimes  in  so  many  individuals  of  the  same  fomily,  as 
to  make  it  almost  certain  that  it  has  a  common  congenital 
origin.  What  is  not  less  remarkable,  as  an  instance  of  similar 
speciality,  emphysema  of  the  lungs  has  been  ascertained  to 
depend  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  on  hereditary  infiuence, 
independently  of  any  disposition  to  tuberculous  pulmonary 
disease." 

"  Another  instance  which  may  be  termed  special,  though 
belonging  to  a  part  of  slxuoture  diffused  over  the  whole  body, 
is  the  luemorrbagic  diathesis.    Though  I  do  not  £nd  in  my 
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notes  any  very  marked  examples  of  its  berecBtary  nature, 
escept  where  oonfined  to  tie  lungs,  and  connected  with  a  phthisi- 
cal constitotion,  yet  some  are  recorded  so  explicit  as  scarcely 
to  leave  the  fact  in  doubt;  and  remarkahle  further,  &om  the 
seeming  limitation  of  these  instances  to  the  mole  sex.  Nor  is 
there  greater  ^fBcnlty  of  explanation  here,  than  where  a  more 
limited  portion  of  stnictnra  is  concerned.  The  points  of  qaee- 
tjon  are  the  same  in  each  case;  and  the  solntioD,  if  ever 
obt^ned,  mnet  he  common  to  both." 

"  Other  diseases  might  be  mentioned,  offering  questions  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  stated  above.  Asthma,  for  example, 
someUmes  shdwe  an  hereditary  character.  I  have  known  the 
complunt  to  oconr  in  three  successive  generations,  and  often  so 
nameronsly  in  the  same  family  as  to  make  it  certain,  that  a 
common  cause  was  conoemed.  This  cause  is  probably  one  of 
structare.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  affirm  it  to  be  so,  or  to 
state  in  what  part  the  peculiarity  is  likely  to  exist.  It  may  he 
that  some  normal  state  of  the  nervous  system  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned ;  there  being  nothing  to  disprove  the  possibility  that 
such  state  of  certain  parts  of  this  system  maybe  transmitted  by 
descent,  so  as  to  become  a  scarce  of  the  disordered  actions  of 
asthma.  Or  the  cause  may  perhaps  be  sought  for  in  connexion 
with  the  gouty  diathesis,  to  which  I  cannot  doobt  &om  expe- 
rience that  some  forms  of  asthma  are  closely  related." 

"  Every  physician  will  recognize  the  general  tendency  to  here- 
ditary character  in  disorders  of  the  brain  and  nervons  system. 
This  is  a  remarkable  part  of  the  subject,  involving,  as  it  does, 
every  variety  and  degree  of  morbid  affection,  from  simple  head- 
ache to  tho  worst  forms  of  epilepsy,  apoplexy  and  palsy.  I 
shall  hereafter  notice  in  relation  to  another  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, some  singular  examples  in  its  illustration.  The  topic  is 
further  one  of  deep  interest,  as  including  the  various  conditions 
of  hereditary  insanity,  instanced  not  merely  in  particular  families, 
bat  even  in  districts  and  communities,  where,  from  local  cir- 
comstances  there  has  been  little  intermixture  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  From  these  facts  well  attested  to  us,  we  gather  the 
important  coQcInsion  that  some  deviation  in  physical  structure, 
whether  obvioQs  or  not,  is  the  cause  of  the  aberrations  it 
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pteeeots,  Ib  no  other  way  oan  we  ooQoeive  the  tiaasnuBdon 
of  the  tendency  from  one  generation  to  another.  It  may  be 
that  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  brain  is  concerned,  far  too 
minate  for  the  most  subtle  research  to  follow;  and  this  indeed 
might  be  presumed,  looking  at  the  oataie  of  the  functions 
affected.  Sut  still,  whenever  the  transmissions  ocour,  we  are 
boond  by  all  analogy  to  infer  the  presence  of  a  morbid,  materia! 
cause,  upon  which  the  phenomena  primarily  depend." 

"  There  is  mnch  that  is  cnrioua  in  the  tendency  to  headaches 
thus  transmitted  by  descent,  and  often  going  through  whole 
families  with  similar  character.  The  cause  here  presumable 
varies  in  different  instances.  Sometimes,  and  especially  per- 
haps where  they  are  periodical,  the  affection  may  belong  to  the 
gouty  habit,  and  to  the  matter  of  gout  in  the  circulation.  In 
other  cases  normal  structure  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  may  be 
concerned.  In  others  again,  some  peculiarity  in  the  nervous 
substance  itself." 

"  In  hereditary  affections  of  the  nerves,  as  in  those  of  other 
parts,  it  is  extraordinary  in  what  minute  pecuharities  the  tendency 
often  shows  itself.  It  is  dif&colt  indeed  in  some  of  these  cases  to 
distinguish  what  is  due  to  imitation  alone ;  bat  in  other  in- 
stances where  this  is  excluded  by  cironmstances,  we  find  never- 
theless nervous  habits  and  disorders  of  the  parents  reappearing 
in  the  of&pring  to  a  singular  extent. 

"These  entailed  disorders  are  certainly  more  numerous  than 
is  generally  supposed ;  and  probably  the  source  of  many  mor- 
bid states,  apparently  remote  in  kind.  As  respects  their  origin, 
they  may  tdl  be  referred  to  the  general  principles  we  have 
already  laid  down. 

"There  are  some  examples  of  abnormal  structure,  or  disease, 
which,  though  frequently  occurring  in  detached  instanoes,  yet 
are  so  especially  numerous  in  certain  localities,  as  to  afford 
suspicion  in  the  absence  of  other  sufficient  causes  that  here- 
ditary tendency  is  much  concerned.  Such  is  the  goitre  of 
particular  districts,  no  consistent  explanation  of  which  has  yet 
been  given,  founded  on  local  circumstances  of  climate,  or  mode 
of  life.  The  phca  polonica  prevaiUng  almost  exclusively  along 
the  coarse  of  the  Vistula,  is  another  instance  to  the  same 
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effect.  I  might  Bppty  the  some  remark,  though  with  greater 
doabt,  to  that  curiooB  affection,  the  trismaa  nascentium,  preva- 
lent in  particalar  localities,  and  these  widely  different  in  all 
physical  ciTcamatances.  The  great  frequency  of  urinary  calcnli 
in  certain  diatricta  where  there  is  no  ohvioue  peculiarity  of  air, 
food  OT  water,  as  a  probable  oauae;  and  the  common  tendency 
to  lithic  acid  depoait  in  particular  familiea,  may  admit  of  like 
explanation.  And  this  is  further  sanctioned  by  the  certain 
connexion  of  the  calculous  with  the  gouty  diathesis." 

A  question  has  been  mooted  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
aorimoniona  discussion,  as  to  whether  acquired  habits  by  be- 
coming hereditary  may  not  gradually  affect  the  distinction  of 
animals  into  different  species.  The  fact,  however,  seems  to 
be  decided  by  the  pretty  general  consent  of  all  physiologists, 
that  the  range  of  deviation  is  confined  to  what  may  ba  called 
the  limits  of  the  type  of  the  species  ;  and  that  there  ia  not  the 
shadow  of  evidence  for  a  progression  of  the  kind  on  which  the 
theory  of  '  the  vestiges  of  creation '  rests,  that  in  fact  the  evi- 
dence is  entirely  opposed  to  it.  Our  author  expresses  himself 
in  rather  a  vagne  and  unsatisfactory  style  upon  this  matter,  and 
we  greatly  prefer  the  following  passage  of  Mr.  Kingsley  : — 

"  Let  ns  therefore  aay  boldly  that  there  has  been  a  '  progress 
of  the  species,'  and  that  there  may  be  again,  in  the  true  sense 
of  that  term ;  but  say  as  boldly,  that  the  transmutation  theory 
is  not  one  of  a  progress  of  species  at  all,  which  would  be  a 
change  in  the  idea  of  the  species  taking  place  in  the  Divine 
mind — in  plain  words,  the  creation  of  a  new  species.  What 
the  transmutationists  really  mean,  if  they  would  espress  them- 
selves clearly,  or  carefully  analyse  their  own  notions,  is  a  physi- 
cal and  actual  change,  not  of  species,  but  of  individuals,  of 
already  existing  living  beings,  created  according  to  one  idea, 
into  other  living  beings  created  according  to  another  idea. 
And  of  this  in  spite  of  the  apparent  change  of  species  in  the 
marvellous  metamorphoses  of  lower  animals,  nature  has  as  yet 
given  us  no  instance  among  all  the  facta  which  have  been 
observed;  and  there  is  therefore  an  almost  infinite  inductive 
probability  against  it.  As  far  as  we  know  yet,  though  all  the 
dreams  of  the  transmntationists  are  outdone  by  the  traneforma- 
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tions  of  man;  a  polype,  yet  the  Bpsoies  lemaio  as  penaanent 
and  strongly  marked  as  in  the  highest  mammal." 

It  ia  not  easy  to  trace  the  origin  or  to  define  the  ooaditions 
of  instinoL  To  those  who  take  pleasoie  in  contemplating  the 
aniTerae  with  all  ita  oreated  inhebitanta  as  the  expressions  of  a 
divine  and  ever-acting  Power,  whose  thonghts  so  far  reaemble 
those  of  tiie  hnman  intelleot  aa  to  follow  a  r^^nlar  aeqnence 
moving  along  a  conrse  of  nnerring  logic,  althongb  ^ea  inter-  • 
vene  between  his  footsteps  (to  borrow  the  language  of  Guizot), 
there  is  nothing  either  strange  or  repnlaive  in  regarding  the 
oUss  of  instinctive  actions  as  mental  operatioDS  unoonscionsly 
subject  to  ankoown  laws  ;  this  seems  to  be  the  notion  which 
Laplaoe  intended  to  convey  by  the  phrase  of  their  being  animal 
affinities  analogoaa  to  those  which  cause  the  molecules  of  a 
crystal  to  approach  one  anothw,  and  assume  definite  arrange- 
ment. But  to  those  who  delight  to  dwell  upon  the  triumph  of 
the  human  will  in  subjecting  to  its  own  purposes  of  good  or 
evil  the  whole  machineary,  whether  sentient  or  material  of  the 
oater  world,  there  is  eometbing  humiliating  in  tracing  from  the 
proud  pre-eminence  where  some  Titan  of  his  age  lords  over  all, 
the  roots  of  his  existence,  so  to  speak,  beneath  the  snrfece,  where 
they  become  subject  to  the  some  laws  which  control  and  regu- 
late those  of  the  most  insignificant  insect.  It  is  this  contrast  in 
man  between  a  domineering  will  and  intelleot,  and  a  subjected 
bodily  nature,  that  gives  such  interest  to  the  subject  of  instinot- 
And  yet  perhaps  in  the  highest  forms  of  hnman  existence,  the 
two  may  be  brought  into  anisoB  with  mutual  advantage.  For 
after  all,  if  we  consider  instincts  narrowly,  we  shall  find  that 
they  imply  either  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  noxious  influences, 
or  special  impolees  towards  aatiooa  of  a  character  beneficial 
either  to  the  individual,  or  the  species  of  which  it  is  a  member. 
The  animal  perception  of  noxious  infiuenoes  is  exemplified  in 
the  retreat  of  birds  from  pestilential  districts,  in  the  general 
rejection  by  animala  of  poisonous  food,  and  in  the  general 
avoiduioe  of  what  would  be  dangerous  to  their  Veil  being,  while 
their  active  instincts  induce  them  to  go  tbrough  many  actions 
in  a    attie  which  Cuvier  likens  to   somnambulism,  &om  its 
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tmconsoioasneSB  on  the  part  of  the  icdividual  of  any  benefit  to 
be  derived  firom  it. 

The  difficnltios  that  are  chiefly  dwelt  on  by  Sir  H.  Holland, 
Boem  to  arise  for  the  most  part  from  a  sort  of  tacit  demand  that 
evoryactionshaUhavetheaooomplishmeiitofapreconceivedobjeot 
for  its  motive.  Now  doubtless  this  is  tme  in  regard  to  ourselves 
in  s  great  measure,  when  we  have  reached  matarity,  and  become 
capable  of  analyzing  our  inducements  to  change  our  habits  of 
action,  but  it  is  not  tme  of  us  in  infancy,  nor  is  it  at  all  neces- 
sary to  suppose  any  such  process  of  mental  anticipation  m  the 
mind  of  an  animal.  There  is  in  fact  no  more  real  difficulty  in 
conceiving  a  series  of  impulses  compelling  a  succeseion  of 
corresponding  acts  in  a  beaver  and  a  bee,  than  there  is  in  com- 
prehending the  growth  of  an  embryo.  What  makes  the  various 
parts  assume  each  its  own  proper  form,  and  what  gathers  them 
all  into  aoomplete  and  separable  beingin  fcetal  life?  We  answer, 
the  laws  of  their  growth.  Then  if  we  only  advance  the  idea  of 
growth  Irom  an  individual  to  a  species,  we  shall  strike  upon  no 
new  difficulty.  The  same  impulses  wbioh  prepare  by  anticipa- 
tion all  the  requisite  defences,  the  thick  skin  and  sharp 
teeth  for  the  beaver,  while  still  in  the  womb  of  its  parent,  where 
no  such  defences  are  of  any  use,  impels  the  full-grown  beaver  to 
undergo  all  the  labour  which  excites  our  wonder,  before  it  knows 
firom  experience  that  the  work  will  be  of  any  personal  advantage 
to  it. 

Admitting  as  we  must  do,  that  the  contjanance  of  our  indivi- 
dual and  sodal  existence  rests  upon  the  instinctive  impulses  of  our 
nature,  as  opposed  to  the  actions  suggested  by  reason,  the  question 
how  far,  or  in  what  way  the  former  ought  to  become  subordinated 
to  the  latter,  vonid  lead  us  into  considerations  more  proper  to 
the  writers  on  ethics  and  political  economy,  than  to  those  on 
physiology.  Perhaps  we  may  express  a  doubt  whether  there  is 
not  too  great  a  tendency  in  the  present  direction  of  education 
and  civilization  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  the  primitive 
and  instinctive  emotions  out  of  regard  to  certain  formule  of 
conduct.  Virtue  is  good  but  innocence  is  better ;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  harmonize  the  strong  natural  impulses  so  as  to  allow 
them  their  full  effect  in  giving  energy  to  life,  without  interfering 
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vUh  the  eternal  lavs  of  parity,  we  should  gain  immense  poirer 
vithout  sacrifiolDg  any  of  the  social  proprieties.  But  if  our 
efforts  are  directed  to  the  Buppressioa  rather  than  the  regulation 
of  instinots,  nature  may  avenge  itself  "  by  stopping  the  supplies,' 
and  80  paralyzing  the  constitution.  K  ve  were  to  follow  this 
reflection  to  its  natural  consequences,  it  would  lead  to  the 
consideration  of  some  of  the  most  embarraesing  questions  sub- 
mitted to  us  in  our  capacity  of  medical  advisers,  by  persons  who 
have  to-  suffer  from  a  conflict  between  what  we  may  almost  call 
individual  and  social  morality,  whose  health  is  destroyed  by 
submission  to  laws  absolutely  necessary  for  the  general  welfare 
of  society.  Any  attempt  to  adjudicate  in  such  distressing  cases 
ia  beyond  the  scope  of  the  physician's  office ;  all  we  can  do  is  to 
state  the  consequences  and  leave  the  decision  to  the  individual. 
It  may  be  that  duty  shall  require  the  sacrifice  of  health  :  this 
does  not  entitle  ns  to  advise  an  evasion  of  the  duty,  hut  merely  to 
state  the  facts. 

As  to  the  seat  of  the  instinctive  appetites  andemotioDs,  although 
probably  always  in  some  part  of  the  nervous  system,  it  would 
seem  to  be  various  in  different  species  of  animals.  For  example, 
a  decapitated  hutterSy  will ,  exhibit  as  much  animation  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  an  opposite  sex,  as  when  in  possession  of  its 
head,  with  all  the  organs  of  the  senses  there  concentrated,  while 
the  destruction  of  even  portions  of  the  brain,  wiU  annihilate  in 
animals  higher  in  the  scale,  all  the  perceptions  and  emotions 
represented  by  the  insect's  excitement.  An  enquiry  into  the  seat 
of  the  emotions,  naturally  conducts  us  to  phrenology,  a  eubJeoG 
treated  by  our  author  in  rather  a  superficial  manner.  It  is  one 
which  admits  of  two  distinct  points  of  view,  which  have  not 
perhaps  been  sufficiently  discriminated.  Accepting  as  an  estab' 
hshed  fact  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  on  whose  integrity  all 
mental  operations  depend,  it  is  an  obvious  suggestion,  that  as  on 
the  one  hand  we  have  a  complicated  aeries  of  very  dissimilar 
mental  attributes,  and  on  the  other  a  no  lees  complex  organ- 
ization, we  may  infer  that  each  of  the  various  piimitive  emotions 
and  faculties  will  have  a  correspondingcerebral  locality.  "Eminent 
men  in  all  ages  have  acknowledged  this  dependence  of  the 
faculty  of  thought  upon  the  body :  of  these  I  need  only  mention 
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(weare  now  quoting  Proohaska)*  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Des  Crates^ 
Abraham,  KawBoerhaare,  andOaubius.  The  force  of  truth  made 
Tralles  also  aabsoribe  to  this  opinion,  for  although  he  carried  the 
doctrine,  that  the  mind  is  independent  of  the  bod;  too  far,  yet 
he  observes,  it  is  indeed  certain  that  experience  teaches  ns  that 
so  long  as  the  soul  is  connected  with  the  body,  a  well  established 
brain  is  absolutely  neceBsary  for  it  to  think,  imagine,  reproduce 
.  ideas,  and  judge  concerning  them."  Ernest  Flatner  also  in  bis 
elegant  essay,  de  vt  eomporia  in  memoria,  observes,  "  sifice  such 
are  the  facts,  it  is  manifest  from  the  observations  already  made, 
as  to  the  mode  of  perception,  that  every  one  of  our  senses  is  put 
in  action  by  the  common  agency  of  the  body  and  mind,  so  that  no 
sensation  or  thought  con  be  prodnced  by  the  mind  without  the 
body,  nor  by  the  body  without  the  mind.  And  this  doctrine 
that  the  soul  so  long  aa  it  is  connected  with  the  body,  can  neither 
think,  nor  have  self-consciousness,  without  a  properly  consti- 
tuted brain,  derogates  certainly  in  no  degree  from  the  immate- 
riality and  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  God  by  special  favour 
can  endow  with  an  eternal  consciousness  of  itself,  and  of  things 
external  to  it,  although  the  body  it  had  inhabited  be  destroyed 
— a  doctrine  we  are  taught  to  believe  by  religion,  which  also  in 
every  age  has  been  desired  by  mankind,  and  which  great  philoso- 
phers have  approved  by  their  assent."  So  much  then  we  may 
take  as  an  acknowledged  fact  in  physiology,  and  it  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  advance  from  this  broad  basis,  to  attempt  to  ascertain 
by  on  examination  of  the  brains  of  those  who  when  alive  exhi- 
bited well  marked  peculiarities  of  character,  whether  certain 
portions  of  that  organ  do  not  correspond  with  certain  faculties. 
The  difGculties  of  pursuing  in  a  rigidly  scientific  method  this 
investigation,  are  obvious  enongh,  and  exemplified  by  the 
obstacles  which  required  so  much  time  and  genius  to  overcome 
them,  before  the  much  simpler  facts  of  the  relation  of  nerves  to 
different  senses  and  other  functions  was  finally  established. 

The  other  point  of  view  from  which  phrenology  may  be  re- 
garded is  that  of  an  attempt  at  an  accurate  physiognomy  of  the 
head.     Every  part  of  the  body  is  indicative  of  the  character  of 
the  whole  individual  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  the  hand  may 
■  Unser  and  Prochukft  on  the  nervoos  sirttem,  p.  44S. 
dS 
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be  called  a  bietoglypbic,  liable  perhaps  to  a  mind  of  RDgelic 
power,  of  the  perceptions  of  all  tbe  relations  inToIred  in  every 
part;  and  how  much  more  may  we  expect  tcom  the  bead,  tbe 
oapitalof  the  hnmui  fabric,  the  grand  distinctive  feature  of  man? 
It  is  sorely  no  mean  task  to  endesvoar  to  fix  with  predion  the 
meaning  of  every  onrve  and  line,  and  a  taskwhich,  if  pnrsnedwith 
the  dear  idea  of  tbe  knowledge  we  may  thence  derive,  is  likely 
to  be  attended  vritb  anccess.  Bat  it  would  perhaps  have  fared 
better  with  phrenology  if  its  cultivators  had  kept  to  this  idea 
instead  of  confusing  a  question  in  itself  soffitnently  perplexed 
by  tbe  introdDotioD  of  another  element  altogether,  that  is,  the  re 
latioQ  of  the  form  of  the  head,  not  to  character  only,  but  to  the 
brain  also.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  a  bead  broad  behind, 
with  a  corresponding  broad  and  a  thick-set  neck,  is  an  indication 
of  a,  large  endowment  of  the  faoalty,  which  the  phrenologists  oat  of 
TBspeot  to  the  race  of  novelists  designate  as  No  I.,  and  it  may  be 
equally  tme  that  this  function  of  tbe  cerebellnm  is  to  preside 
over  complicated  movemeDts.  Why  should  the  one  set  of  observa- 
tions bo  held  to  clash  with  the  other  ?  At  the  least  we  may 
suspect  premature  generalization  on  the  pert  of  the  phrenologists 
in  this  direction.  It  wouldibe  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon 
the  objections  raised  against  the  system  from  tbe  psychological 
side,  as  giving  an  imperfect  analysis  of  the  mind,  and  overlook- 
ing some  of  the  most  essential  difficulties  which  lie  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  all  attempts  to  catalogue  the  mental  faculties  of  man. 
Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  such  omissions  that  M,  Comte,  whose 
sympathies  should  incline  him  to  a  favourable  judgement  of  the 
labours  of  phrenologists,  pronounces  against  them  the  severe 
sentence,  "  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  even  perceived  the 
difficulties  that  must  be  overcome  before  tbdr  system  is  accepted 
by  philosophers."  However  this  may  be,  there  is  one  thing  quite 
oertun,  that  until  the  system  is  nniversally  aooepted,  or  at  least 
mnch  more  generally  than  at  present,  it  is  a  great  error  on  tbe 
part  of  those  who  describe  tbe  localities  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
bead,  to  adopt  a  phrenological  nomenclature.  Descriptive 
anatomy  is  a  science,  like  physical  geography,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  hypotheses.  Where  should  we  be  now  if  instead  of 
describing  symptoms  as  affecting  specified  regions  of  tbe  body, 
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theyhad  been  allotted  tothesnpposedfbnctions  which  such  regions 
covered  ?  What  could  we  make  of  a  pain  in  the  legioD  of 
melancholy,  or  envy,  or  angei  ?  And  yet  at  one  time  the  liver 
and  the  heart  were  bb  firmly  and  generally  believed  to  be  the 
actual  seats  of  emotions,  as  the  different  portions  of  the  brain 
are  now. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  this 
anbject,  we  might  suggest  the  importanoe  of  not  too  rigidly 
circumscribing  mental  capacity  to  cerebral  development,  but 
embracing  in  their  enquiry  the  whole  of  the  nervous  system,  with 
many  parts  of  which,  as  the  ganglionic,  we  are  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  acqaainted.  We  know  that  in  the  lower  tiihes  it  is  the 
seat  of  moat  of  tbeir  impnlses,  and  it  may  he  that  the  impulsive 
character  of  mind  which  enables  genins  to  leap  from  height  to 
height,  while  talent,  however  great,  has  to  ascend  and  descend 
with  paioliil  effort  the  intervening  space,  may  be  dependent  upon 
«  more  liberal  supply  of  ganglionic  nerves,  which  imbibe  with 
unquenchable  avidity  all  the  infiuences  of  external  nature,  and 
thus  feed  with  extraordinary  bounty  the  faculties  of  emotion  and 
conception,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  creative  energy  by  which  they 
summon  into  the  world  of  matter.and  observalion  truths  which 
till  then  had  been  held  unrevealed  by  the  ocean  of  possible 
realities  which  surronnds  our  little  island  of  achieved  knowledge. 

The  only  remuning  topics  in  this  volume  about  which  cor 
limits  permit  us  to  linger,  are,  "  the  effects  of  ment^  attention 
npoD  bodily  organs,"  and  "memory  as  affected  by  age  and 
disease." 

The  effect  of  directing  our  observation  upon  our  own  organs 
is  a  subject  of  much  importance  in  reference  to  the  proving  of 
medicines,  and  one  which  has  of  late  attracted  the  attention  of 
physiologists  by  the  interest  excited  in  Dr.  Mayo's  observations 
and  the  magnetescope.  It  is  yet  involved  in  great  obscurity.  All 
we  positively  know  is,  tbatifanypartioular  organ  of  whose  exist- 
ence we  are  conscious  by  sensation,  such  as  the  heart  or  the 
stomach,  be  made  the  subject  of  thought  or  attention,  this  men- 
tal attitude  or  exertion  may  induce  certain  changes  in  that 
ofgan  which  becomes  the  subject  of  consoionsnesa.  We  thus 
have  a  self-deranging  power  within  us.     How  this  is  effected  is 
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difBoult  to  saj.  We  must  suppoae  that  there  is  coDstantly 
present  a  dim  percep^on  of  the  existeoce  of  these  organs,  derived 
from  certain  nerves  of  sensation,  and  when  we  are  in  perfect 
health  the  accumulated  impresBion  is  one  of  well-being,  or  what 
has  been  recently  oalled  euphoria.  We  may  here  remark  that 
this  state  of  euphoria  in  excess  is  sometimes  the  precursor  of 
some  serious  attack  of  disease,  and  in  such  a  case  ve  may 
suppose  that  the  exciting  cause  of  the  paroxysm  is  the  excessive 
development  of  nervous  power  in  the  oi^ans  of  organic  life. 
The  diseases  in  whioh  this  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  observed, 
are  of  a  spasmodic  and  nervous  character.  We  have  noticed  it 
in  other  cases  however,  and  have  at  present  under  treatment  a 
lady  affected  with  a  singular  kind  of  bilious  diarrhcea.  llie: 
prominent  features  of  her  case  are,  that  chiefly  after  eating  she 
is  sul^ect  to  become  affected  with  a  sudden  sense  of  cold,  and  a 
pain  first  in  the  right  then  in  the  left  bypochondnum,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  she  has  an  urgent  call  to  stool,  and  an 
evacuation  of  a  large  quantity  of  frothy  yellow  discharge.  The 
whole  paroxysm  occupies  only  a  few  minutes,  and  it  is  quite 
uncertain  in  its  return,  being  sometimes  absent  for  many  days 
and  again  taking  place  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  same  day. 
She  always  knows  when  an  attack  is  at  hand,  by  a  peculiar 
elevation  of  spirits,  and  general  sense  of  unusually  vigorous 
health.  We  adduce  this  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  we  derive 
a  constant  stream  of  impressions  from  the  organs  of  oi^uio 
life,  and  we  must  suppose  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  action  kept 
up  between  them  and  the  organs  of  mental  emotion.  This 
indeed  we  know  to  he  the  case,  as  testified  by  the  rapid  and 
intense  disturbance  produced  by  emotion  upon  all  tbe  vital  parts, 
BO  intense  as  sometimes  to  be  instantly  fatal. 

That  the  muscular  system  is  also  in  constant  communication 
with  the  cerebral,  we  learn  from  the  facts  of  the  muscular  sense; 
and  that  this  system  is  also  acted  on  powerfully  by  the  brain 
without  volition,  is  proved  by  the  convulsive  movements  of  the 
body  whioh  have  often  been  observed  in  paralytic  persons. 
Yawning,  for  example,  takes  place  when  the  voluntary  power  of 
opening  tbe  jaws  is  absent.  If  then  we  put  all  these  facts 
together,  we  shall  see  that  the  only  remarkable  thing  in  the  new 
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series  of  obseTTBtion  to  wbioh  attention' has  been  directed  is, 
that  the  impulse  to  an  unusual  degree  of  gctive  intercommuni- 
cntioD  between  the  sensohum  and  the  distant  organs  is  given  by 
the  will,  and  that  the  derangements  of  these  orguis  so  prodnced 
is  carefully  observed  by  the  mind.  We  may  go  even  a  step 
further  in  simplifying  the  problem,  by  suggesting  that  the  will 
does  not  aot  directly  upon  the  organs  affected,  but  indirectly,  by 
inducing  in  the  mind  an  attitude  of  anticipation  analogous  to 
the  emotion  of  anxiety,  so  that  the  whole  circle  is  represented 
by  the  following  acts;— ;^r<^  an  act  of  attention  directed  to 
either,  let  us  say,  the  stomach  or  the  fingers ;  second  the  pro- 
longed attention  escites  an  emotion  of  longing  anxiety ;  third, 
this  emotion  acts  through  the  nerves  proper  for  its  conduction, 
either  upon  the  sensitive  surfaoe  of  the  stomaoh,  or  upon  the 
muscles  of  the  fingers ;  «ai.  fourth  and  lastly,  we  take  cogni- 
zauca  of  the  sensations  produced  in  the  one  directly,  and  in  the 
other  indirectly,  by  observing  the  moscnlar  tremors  magnified 
by  mechanical  contrivanoes,  such  as  the  divining  rod,  or 
magnetescope.  Such  seems  Co  us  the  rationale  of  the  whole 
mystery. 

In  regard  to  its  relation  to  homcBopathy  all  we  have  to  say  is, 
forewarned  forearmed.  So  obvious  a  source  of  follaoy  is  to  be 
carefully  guarded  against.  And  when  Sir  H.  Holland  says, 
speaking  of  the  effects  of  minute  doses  of  apparently  inert 
substances,  in  deranging  the  health,  "  We  find  the  proofs  (even 
as  they  come  &om  the  founder  of  the  doctrine)  to  consist  princi- 
pally in  the  simple  assertion  of  the  subject  of  the  experiment, 
unchecked,  at  far  as  tee  can  see,  by  any  regard  to  the  pheno- 
mena now  before  us,  though  so  absolutely  essential  to  the  truth 
of  all  conclusions  thus  obtained."  We  aay  in  reply  that  it 
is  quite  plain  our  learned  author,  however  well  he  may  he 
acquainted  with  Aristotle  and  Hippocrates,  did  not  take  any 
pains  to  investigate  this  matter.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have 
learned  that  the  greater  number  of  Hahnemann's  provinge,  and 
those  most  relied  on  in  practice,  were  made  at  Leipzic  by 
students  under  his  direction,  and  that  he  subjected  eaoh  observer 
to  a  close  and  critical  cross-examination  before  he  admitted 
his  statements  of  the  experience  of  sensatdons  flrom  say  drug 
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under  inveGtigatioti  into  his  oatologne  of  the  effects  of  the 
medioioe.  That  Hf^nemann's  later  works  weie  less  carefully 
prepared,  is  acknowledged  by  all  aoqaaiuted  with  the  subject ; 
but  to  include  in  a  eweeping  oenaare  all  the  reBolts  of  so  much 
patient  and  learned  labour,  on  aooount  of  partial  inaccuracies, 
would  be  to  throw  away  the  only  chart  we  possess  of  a  sea  we 
mast  navigate,  because  we  discover  certain  currents  which  had 
escaped  the  ohservation  of  the  first  daring  mariner  who  bad 
surveyed  it  for  onr  advantage. 

Such  is  our  reply  to  Sir  H.  Holland ;  but^g  est  ab  koste,  &c., 
so  we  talce  his  suggestion  as  really  of  importance,  and  in  future, 
in  proving  medicines,  we  tmet  that  great  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  morbid  sensations  which  arise  in  the  body  simply  when 
we  set  ourselves  to  look  for  them.  These  are  spirits  which  do 
come  when  they  are  summoned,  and  we  quite  agree  with  some  of 
oar  American  critics  in  recognizing  the  distinction  between  such 
morbid  sensations  and  symptoms  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

On  the  subject  of  memory  as  affected  by  age  and  disease,  we 
find  many  curious  observations.  Our  author  very  properly 
points  out  the  fact,  that  in  estimating  any  supposed  defect  of 
memory,  we  must  be  careful  to  measure  the  power,  not  by  any 
abstract  standard,  but  by  that  of  the  individual,  and  to  he  alive 
to  the  distinction  of  memory  and  recollection.  Memory  may  be 
defined  as  the  accumulation  of  mental  impressions.  We  are 
obliged  to  restrict  it  to  mental,  for  the  impressions  made  upon 
the  senses,  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  sound  or  light,  or 
smell,  are  not  properly  the  snbject  of  memory,  for  they  cannot 
be  recalled  either  by  an  act  of  the  will,  or  by  association.  This 
is  a  striking  fact,  which  touches  the  confines  of  sensations 
as  separated  from  ideas.  Properly,  we  have  no  control  of  onr 
sensationB ;  they  are  the  handwriting  of  nature  upon  us.  The 
characters  we  cannot  alter.  If  we  could,  the  integrity  of  the 
senses  would  he  at  an  end,  as  they  are  when  the  mind  recalls 
sensations  in  its  morbid  state,  and  becomes  snbject  to  illusions 
of  the  senses ; — a  subject  of  extreme  interest  as  a  phenomenon 
of  disease,  but  from  its  rarity,  and  manifestly  morbid  character, 
testifying  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  as  a  rule,  sensations 
an  not  within  the  province  of  memory. 
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The  difference  between  memory  and  reoolleotion  may  be  oom- 
pared  to  that  between  the  posseasion  of  ptopetty  and  a  supply 
of  ready  money.  The  proprietor  of  a  gold  or  diamond  mine  of 
incalculable  valne,  might  starre  in  London  from  the  want  of  a 
peooy ;  and  the  loas  of  the  power  of  recolleatiou,  produced  by 
some  accidental  and  purely  bodily  caoee,  may  give  the  appear- 
ance of  an  entire  failure  of  memory.  We  find  in  this  chapter 
some  curious  examples  of  this.  "  A  case  of  slight  pardytia 
affection,"  says  Sir  Henry, "  is  at  this  time  before  me,  where  the 
perceptions  &om  the  senses  are  nnimpaired;  the  memory  of 
persons  and  events  seemingly  correct;  the  intelligence  only 
slightly  affected ;  the  bodily  functions,  though  feeble  in  power, 
not  otherwise  disordered;  but  where  the  memory  of  words  for 
speech  is  so  nearly  gone  that  only  the  single  monosyllable  'yes' 
remains  as  the  sole  utterance  of  all  that  the  patient  dedres  to 
express ;  even  when  a  simple  negative  is  obviously  intended,  no 
other  word  is  used.  In  another  case  of  recent  occurrence, 
where,  in  sequel  to  a  paralytio  attack  two  years  before,  the 
memory  of  words  had  been  greatly  confused  and  impaired,  I 
found  them  all  regained  and  brought  into  right  use,  except  the 
pronouns,  which  were  almost  invariably  substituted  one  fbr 
another.  la  a  third  case,  where  the  patient,  affected  with 
hemiplegia,  at  a  very  advanced  age  passed  into  a  stats  of  low 
rambling  delirium,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  all  that  he  spoke, 
whether  in  answer  or  otherwise,  was  in  French — a  language  he 
bad  not  been  known  to  speak  at  any  time  for  thirty  years  before. 
This  continued  until  his  utterance  ceased  to  be  intelligible 
altogether." 

To  this  form  of  imperfect  recollection  Sir  Henry  suggests  the 
designation  of  dislocation  of  the  memory.  The  dislocation  of 
words  while  the  train  of  thought  is  unbroken,  is  sometimes 
cniiously  exhibited.  It  is  related  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  life,  that 
while  dictating  some  of  his  novels — which  he  only  did  when  he 
was  prevented  by  illness  from  writing  himself — the  amanuensis 
was  sorely  puzzled  by  the  utterance  of  a  wotd  having  no  con- 
ceivable  relation  with  the  immediate  context ;  but  after  he  had 
proceeded  some  lines  in  the  composition,  this  same  word  then 
again  appeared,  end  this  time  in  its  right  place.     It  would  seem 
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tbftt  the  tbinkiDg  hod  gone  so  far  abead  of  the  expression,  and 
that  there  was  going  on  eimultaneously  a  process  of  continuouB 
thought,  and  the  delivery  of  that  product  to  the  keeping  of  the 
memory,  which  gave  it  forth  in  a  parely  mechanical  fashion. 

This  snggesla  the  important  distinction  hetween  the  memory 
from  association  of  propinquity,  and  the  memory  of  analogy. 
By  the  former  we  recall  objects  and  events  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  presented  to  the  senses ;  by  the  latter,  they  return  in 
connexion  with  other  facts,  to  which  the  mind  finds  them  to  be 
like.  Learning  a  catalogue,  or  a  page  of  a  dictionary  by  rote, 
is  an  effort  of  the  memory  of  propinquity ;  the  composition  of  a 
theme,  in  which  all  the  known  facts  are  arranged  in  reference  to 
the  suhject  of  the  composition,  is  an  illustration  of  the  memory 
of  analogy.  The  first  is  necessary  for  excellence  in  all  technical 
knowledge;  and  having  it  in  abundance  gives  great  readiness, 
and  the  power  of  rapid  decision ;  while  the  other  is  required  for 
all  efforts  which  demund  the  combination  of  invention  along 
with  recollection.  When  this  distinction  is  not  recognized,  it  is 
apt  to  induce  an  entirely  false  inference  in  regard  to  questions 
of  veracity.  There  are  men — of  whom  we  may  take  Coleridge 
as  a  type — who,  with  an  enormous  power  of  acquisition,  seem  to 
have  little  consciousness  of  the  difference  between  what  they 
have  acquired,  and  what  they  have  created.  The  memory  of 
propinquity  is  overborne  hy  the  memory  of  analogy.  The 
Aniits  of  other  minds  are  stored  unlabelled  in  their  own,  and 
reproduced  without  acknowledgment ;  and  then  the  critics  "  cry 
havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war."  This  is  no  bftrren  snhject 
of  investigation  even  to  the  physician,  who  must  be  aware  of  all 
such  distjnctions  in  giving  an  opinion  upon  points  relating  to 
insanity,  and  the  enfeeblement  of  the  mental  powers  by  age  and 
disease. 

The  effect  of  bodily  weakness  in  paralysing  the  recollection, 
is  well  attested  ;  and  we  meet  with  a  curious  illustration  of  it  in 
this  chapter.  The  autbpr,  who  among  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, seems  to  speak  German  with  ease,  descended  a  mine  in 
Germany,  and  having  fasted  all  day,  and  undergone  much, 
fatigue,  found  to  bis  dismay,  when  at  the  bottom,  that  all  remem- 
brance of  that  language  had  fled  as  entirely  as  Nebuchadnezzar's 
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dream'  was  forgotten  by  that  tnonarcb.  Whether  he  vias  for-' 
tuoate  enough  to  meet  with  a  Daniel  who  recalled  the  Innguagej 
and  the  interpretation  thereof,  we  are  not  informed.  We  are 
also  told  that  the  recent  influenzaa  have  been  characterized  by 
a  certain  enfeebled  power  of  memory,  even  at  their  commenoe- 
ment;  and  we  call  special  atlenlJon  to  this  fact,  as  it  may  give 
an  important  indication  in  the  seleotion  of  the  Bpecifio  remedy 
for  this  epedemio. 

While  on  the  one  hand  we  thne  observe  as  a  frequent 
occurrence  the  loss  of  recollection  without  that  of  memory,  on- 
the  other  hand  we  occasionally  meet  with  the  oonverse,  where' 
the  whole  mental  action  is  due  to  what  may  be  considered  on 
almost  mechanical  reproduction  of  the  image  presented  to  the 
mind  by  the  senses.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  is  in 
the  phenomenon  which  Romberg  calls  "  the  echo."  In  certain 
states  of  cerebral  paralysis,  the  patient  repeats  the  words  spoken, 
and  this  is  the  only  symptom  of  intelligenoe  afforded.  Thus, 
in  one  case  be  relates  of  a  girl  affected  with  some  cerebral 
disorder,  when  he  said  "  Put  oat  the  tongue,  raise  tie  arm,"  the 
patient  repeated  his  words,  but  made  no  movement.  We  have 
observed  this  in  certain  forma  of  deiiquium  in -a  hysterical  pddentt 
The  exact  words,  and  even  tones,  are  reproduced  without  the 
slightest  consciousness  at  the  time,  or  the  faintest  remembrance 
afterwards. 

After  all,  this  phenomenon  is  only  strange  from  its  intensity ; 
ibr  the  repetition  of  a  set  form  of  words  may  be  gone  through 
with  as  entire  absence  of  consciousness  as  the  echo  betrays  in 
the  illustrations  we  have  cited.  Such  exercises  evince  no  more 
mental  activity  than  the  movements  of  an  old  aoMier  at  drill 
or  the  guttering  of  the  wings  of  a  decapitated  goose.  They 
are  simply  the  reflex  actions  of  the  brain.  Hence  lie  necessity 
for  securing  progress,  that  not  only  we  should  have  minda 
endowed  with  the  capacity  of  evoking  the  hidden  powers  of 
matter — scientific  discoverers;  but  also  that  we  should  have 
a  continual  snccessioa  of  men  gifted  with  that  prerogative  of 
genius  which  oonaistB  in  feeling  with  unusual  intensity  the 
meaning  of  old  forms  of  speech,  and  of  passing  these  coins, 
effaced  by  long  use  through  the  mint  c^  their  own  personality,  if 
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snoh  an  expression  may  be  allowed,  so  ae  to  restore  to  them  a 
fresh  image  and  superscription ;  so  that  they  may  stimulate 
the  same  feelings  they  were  designed  originally  to  aronse,  and 
by  renewing  the  type  renew  the  print  Thus  literature  and 
science  mutually  react  on  one  another,  and  can  never  be  as 
they  never  have  been  antagonislic,  the  one  giving  life,  the 
other  the  means  of  living. 

We  find  we  have  exhausted  our  space,  and  we  fear  our 
reader's  patience,  just  as  we  reach  the  threshold  of  the  volume 
of  medical  notes  and  reflections,  so  that  we  are  constrained  to 
sum  up  all  we  have  to  say  upon  it  in  a  few  sentences.  An 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  subjects  we  have  already  given, 
and  under  each  head  will  be  found  many  ourious  observations, 
but  the  genera]  style  of  the  work  hardly  rises  above  scientifio 
gossip,  and  the  absence  of  all  originality  is  so  remarkable  as  to 
make  one  fancy  it  might  have  been  written  by  a  stuffed  man 
instead  of  a  physician  in  extensive  practice,  himself  the  centre 
of  much  interest  aod  sympathy,  the  son-in-law  and  intimate 
friend  of  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  and  greatest  wits 
this  country  ever  produced.*  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
written  in  a  spirit  of  foimesa,  and  contains  much  good  advice 
to  the  profession  at  large  upon  the  abuse  of  the  implements 
of  torture,  such  as  the  lancet  and  the  purgative  appliances  a  too 
confiding  public  has  put  into  their  hands.  He  bears  honest 
testimony  in  the  following  passage  to  the  progress  of  homneo- 
pathy,  and  tbe  mis-statements  he  makes  we  may  charitably 
ascribe  to  ignorance,  not  to  malice.  In  speaking  of  the  im- 
provement in  the  regimen  of  patients,  he  says — "  I  cannot 
doubt  that  to  this  cause  in  great  part  may  be  attributed  the 
growth  and  continued  prevalence  of  homaopathy  in  England." 
He  tells  OS  a  httle  farther  on  that  it  has  passed  into  n^lect  in 
Germany,  but  we  prefer  taking  our  evidence  upon  that  point 
from  the  Hollands  of  that  country,  who  state  exactly  the 
reverse;  and  when  he  says  that  homceopathy  is  inefficient  in 
all  acute  diseases,  we  only  regret  that  besides  travelling  from 
Iceland  to  Greece,  he  had  not  also  made  a  journey  from 
Saville  Bow  to  Golden  Square,  and  after  he  had  exhausted  the 
*  Sjdney  Smilli. 
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writings  of  all  the  Greek  physiciaDs,  he  bad  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  an  essay  on  pneumonia  by  Professor  Henderson, 
written  in  plain  English ;  for  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have 
had  a  glorious  opportunity  of  affording  a  splendid  example  of 
the  triumph  of  truth  over  the  trammels  of  pr^udioe,  as hedoubtleas 
in  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  medical  morality  and'philosophy 
he  so  strenuously  inculcates,  would  have  been  forced  to  declare 
that  the  true  remedy  for  all  tbe  abuses  of  medicines  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  latter  part  of  this  volume,  were  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  one  Samuel  Hahnemami.  But  the  open  secret, 
the  true  talisman  of  success,  that  only  requires  candour  and 
courage  to  be  known,  is  passed  by,  and  the  secrelfl  of  no  practi- 
cal value  buried  in  tbe  vestiges  of  former  ages  or  remote  coun- 
tries, are  dihgently  hunted  after  as  being  more  worthy  of  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Boyal  Society  of 
London. 

We  cannot  conclude  withont  adverting  to  the  chapter  entitled, 
"  On  points  where  a  patient  may  judge  for  himself,"  for  we 
fully  expected  to  find  among  the  first,  as  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant, a  patient's  right  to  select  bis  own  medical  adviser.  This 
indefeasible  right  of  a  free-bom  Englishman  is  not  sufQciently 
recognized,  and  yet  surely  it  is  involved  in  the  "Habeas 
Corpus "  act !  We  trust  that  before  there  is  any  rash 
legislation  touching  this  liberty,  the  opinions  of  constitutional 
lawyers  will  be  asked,  and  that  the  descendants  of  men  whose 
ancestors  won  irom  kings  immunity  from  arrest,  and  from 
being  carried  off  to  prison,  will  not  tamely  submit  to  the  usur- 
pation of  colleges,  and  the  risk  of  incarceration  in  their  own 
domiciles,  guarded  by  sentries  armed  with  lancets,  and  the 
infernal  machine 'spoken  of  in  the  new  medical  bill,  as  being  in 
the  course  of  preparation,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Fharmacopoaia 
Lethalis," 

This  primary  right  of  every  sick  man,  as  we  say.  Sir  Henry 
does  bot  advert  to,  but  expatiates  on  the  prospects  of  consoling 
all  who  seek  our  aid  by  assuming  as  encouraging  and  pleasant 
an  aspect  as  we  can,  and  indeed  suggests  the  picture  of  a  most 
amiable  and  courtly  physician,  one  well  qualified  to  gain  public 
respect,  and  well  deserving  of  the  honours  he  has  attained. 
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although  pwhaps  not  quite  ridng  to  snob  an  ideal  as  is  repre- 
sHited  by  Lei^  Hunt  in  the  following  passages,  njth  which  we 
shall  take  leave  of  Sir  H.  Holland — "  We  tnow  not  indeed 
who  is  calculated  to  excite  a  liberal  enthusiasm,  if  a  liberal 
physician  is  not.  There  is  not  a  fine  comer  of  the  mind  and 
heart  to  which  be  does  not  appeal ;  and  in  relieving  the  frame 
he  is  too  often  the  only  means  of  making  virtue  itself  comfort- 
able. The  phyucion  is  well  educated,  well-bred,  has  been 
ftGcastomed  to  the  infirmities  of  his  fellow'Creatures,  therefore 
understands  how  much  there  is  in  them  to  be  excused  aa  well 
as  relieved ;  bis  manners  are  rendered  soft  by  the  gentleness 
required  in  siok-rooms :  he  learns  a  Sbakesperean  value  for  a 
smile  and  a  jest,  by  knowing  how  grateful  to  sufi'ering  is  the 
smallest  drop  of  balm ;  the  whole  circle  of  bis  feelings  and 
bis  knowledge(generallyof  hissuccesB  too,  butthatis  not  neces- 
sary) gives  bim  a  sort  of  divine  superiority  to  the  mercenary 
disgraces  of  his  profession.  •  *  ♦  The  ordinary  jests  on  the 
profession  are  never  echoed  with  greater  good-will  than  by 
those  who  do  not  deserve  them;  and  to  complete  the  merit  of 
the  true  physician — of  the  man  whose  heart  and  behaviour  do 
good  as  well  as  his  prescriptions — be  possesses  that  humility  in 
bis  knowledge  which  candidly  owns  the  limit  of  it,  and  which 
is  at  once  the  proudest,  most  modest,  and  most  engaging  proof 
of  bis  attainments,  becaufie  it  shows  that  what  he  does  know  he 
knows  truly,  and  that  he  holds  brotherhood  with  *  the  least 
instructed  of  his  fellow-creatures."*  Of  this  representation  we 
may  say — "  Se  non  h  vero  h  ben  trovato." 

Medical  Reform ;  being  an  Examination  into  the  nature  of  the- 
prevailittg  Systems  of  Medicine,  atid  an  Exposition  of  some 
of  its  chief  Evils,  with  Allopathic  Revelations.  A  Remedy 
for  the  Evil,  by  Samuel  Cockbdkn,  M.D. 

Wb  recommend  this  little  book  as  one  of  the  most  readable  and 
reUable  exposes  of  the  allopathic  and  homoeopathic  systems  we 
have  y6t  met  with  of  a  popular  kind.  It  contains  a  good 
summary  of  the  evidence  recently  accumulated  by  statistics  in 
*  Itoi,  women,  and  books,  &c.,  by  Leig&  Himt,  voL  2,  p.  43. 
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favour  of  hdmcBopatVy ;  and  an  unsparing  revelation  of  thd 
contradiolions  of  the' writers  and  teachers  of  old  physio,  as  well 
as  some  well  selected  specimens  of  the  Tiralence  of  the  tone  of 
the  medical  press  in  its  reference  to  homceopatfay.  The  style  is 
clear  and  pleasant;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  command  an 
extensive  circulation  among  a  largo  class  of  the  public  who  are 
eagerly  enquiring  into  all  the  medical  noveltiea  of  the  day. 


Surgery,  and  its  Adaptation  to  HomoBopathie  Practice,  by 
William  T.  Helmuth,  M.D.     Philadelphia,  Mass.     1855. 

Without  much  pretension  to  originality,  this  is  an  excellent 
compilation  of  surgical  practice,  and  will  he  found  very  useful 
to  the  general  homceopathic  practitioner.  The  best  surgical 
authorities  have  been  ransacked  to  supply  the  most  approved 
modes  of  treating  surgical  diseases ;  and  the  homceopathic 
character  of  the  work  is  maintained  by  the  medical  directions 
foi  the  treatment  of  every  possible  case  of-extemal  disease, 
whether  the  result  of  accident,  or  depending  on  internal  dyscrasia. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  by  woodcuts  illustrative  of  many  of  the 
operations,  of  fractures,  dislocations,  bandaging,  &c.,  copied 
from  the  best  manuals.  On  the  whole,  the  homoeopathic 
snrgeon  will  find  this  a  useful  book.  The  medical  treatment 
recommeiided  will  in  many  inatancea,  no  doubt,  enable  him  to 
forego  the  operations,  which  are  so  graphically  described,  as  to 
facilitate  to  the  practitioner  their  performance. 


Magazinfar  Physiologische  utid  Kliniache  AreneimitteUehre 

and  Toxicologie,  voC  J.  FBiMK,  M.D.    Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV. 

Leipzig,  Banrngartner,  1645-1855. 
Magazine  of  Physiological  and  Clinical  Materia  Medica  and 

Toxicology,  by  J.  Frank,  M.D.     Vols.  I.,  U.,  III.,  IV. 

I^eipzio,  Baumg&rtner,  1845-1855. 

The  completion  of  this  laborious  compilation  must  not  be  passed 
over  unnoticed  by  us.     Dr.  Frank  has  richly  merited  the  grate- 
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fill  ihuika  of  erery  practitioDer  iatereeted  in  tbe  advancement  of 
onr  knowledge  of  the  pure  effects,  whether  physiological  or 
tberspentic&l,  of  medicinal  subatanoes.  For  ten  long  years  has 
he  laboured  eilently  and  nnoatentatiously  at  his  veary  work,  and 
the  fonr  volnmea  before  as  are  the  result  of  his  toil. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doub^me  idea  of  the  character 
of  Dr.  Frank's  Magazine ;  hnt  to  tobse  who  have  not,  we  shall 
give  a  sketch  of  its  plan. 

Holding  with  Hahnemann,  and  all  the  partisans  of  the  ho- 
moeopathic school,  that  the  only  reliable  knowledge  of  the 
therapeutic  action  of  remedial  agents,  ab  usu  in  morbis,  was 
obtained  when  these  substances  were  administered  to  the  patient 
singly  and  alone ;  and  that  the  only  positive  knowledge  of  their 
physiological  effects  was  to  b^  derived  from  experiments  made 
on  man  and  animals,  and  from  cases  of  intentional  or  accidental 
poisoning.  Dr.  Frank  undertook  the  gigantic  task  of  searching 
through  all  the  modem  allopathic  literature  to  which  be  coald 
gain  access,  in  order  to  collect  facte  of  this  nature.  In  the 
coarse  of  his  labtJurs,  this  busy  bee  has  ransacked  the  therapeutic 
sweets  of  no  less  than  1,727  volumes,  and  stored  them  up  in 
this  hive — bis  Magazine.  Here  the  physiological  and  tbera- 
peulacol  facts  are  arranged  in  a  convenient  order,  and  the  last 
volume  finiBhed  off  with  a  minute  general  index  to  all  the 
volumes.  This  index  enables  tis  at  onoe  to  ascertain  the  diseases 
which  have  been  cured  by  a  particular  remedy,  and  also  the 
remedies  that  have  cured  particular  diseases,  together  with  all 
the  cases  of  poisoning  and  experimentation  with  any  medicinal 
substance.  In  fact,  Dr.  Frank's  Magazine  is  a  grand  cyclopsedia 
of  all  the  real  useful  therapeutic  facts  contained  in  these 
1700  allopathic  volumes. 

Dr.  Frank  has  very  judiciously  omitted  all  reference  to  the 
therapeutic  opinions  o'f  the  thousands  of  medical  authors  who 
have  recorded  their  theories  in  these  volumes.  He  gives  what 
may  be  copsidered  a  dry  history  of  each  case,  shaving  off  all 
the  snperfluous  omamentatioQ  and  French  polish  of  the  nar- 
rators, and  giving  the  barest  possible  abstract  of  the  cases  cured, 
and  of  the  symptoms  caused  by  the  different  remedies. 

Dr.  Frank  has  not  confined  himself  to  mere  drugs,  but  he 
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has  recorded  also  the  effects,  physiological  and  tberapentioal,  of 
Tarious  other  remedial  agents,  such  as  water,  cold  and  warm, 
aoapanotoie,  dry  cnpping,  the  actual  and  potential  cautery, 
galTanism,  fricUous,  inunctions,  &c. 

Dr.  FrAnk's  researches  have  not  been  limited  to  the  literature 
of  his  own  country,  but  he  has  consolted  some  of  the  chief 
periodical  and  other  medical  works  of  France  and  England. 
In  fact,  bis  work  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  universal  therapeutic 
cyclopedia  of  allopathic  literature.  He  has  skimmed  ofif  the 
therapeutic  oream  of  pure  observations  and  ezperimeDts  from  all 
these  allopathic  works,  and  left  the  skim-milk  of  hap-hazard 
trials  of  compound  prescriptions. 

These  four  volumes  are  the  epitome  of  all  that  is  useful  to 
the  homceopathio  practitioner  in  the  vast  library  of  allopathic 
literature  examined  by  Dr.  Frank.  They  are  an  indispensable 
work  to  all  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  pathogenetic  and 
therapeutic  virtues  of  medicines. 

It  is  remarkable  how  strikingly  the  curative  effects  of  the 
drugs  mentioned  in  these  allopathic  records  illustrate  the  great 
therapeutic  law  discovered  by  Hahnemann.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  oases  might  have  originally  appeared  in  homoeopathic  works 
withont  exciting  particular  remark. 

We  should  very  much  like  to  see  a  similar  work  to  this  of 
Dr.  Frank's  carried  out  with  regard  to  the  allopathic  periodical 
and  other  literature  of  this  country  and  America,  which  he  has 
not  examined. 


OBITUARY. 

Dr.  William  B.  Beilby. 

(CmimimicBted  by  Dr.  Soott) 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Beilby,  the  British  school  of  Homceopathic 

practitioners   hu  lost  one  of  its  moat  promiamg   members.     The 

following  brief  notice  may,  therefore,  not  be  uawelcome. 

He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Beilby  of  Edinburgh,  a  man  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  as  a  physician  and  a  christian.     After  the  uaual 
course  of  school  education  at  the  new  Academy  of  Edinbui^,  he  com- 
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menced  the  atudy  of  medicine,  which  he  continued  for  ux  years, 
avtuliog  himself  of  the  best  meujs  of  instruction,  and  residing  for  some 
time  in  the  Infirmary  for  that  purpose. 

His  prospectfl  on  graduation  were  fovourable,  otvin^  to  the  position 
of  his  father,  nhich  ought  have  afforded  bim  an  introduction  to  home 
practice,  and  also  to  his  haviDg  at  his  option  a  colonial  appointment, 
with  a  definite  salary.  These  prospects  he  resigned,  having  adopted 
conscienliouely  that  view  of  the  principles  of  medical  practice,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  incoosistest  with  their  attainment.  Perhaps  the  re- 
lioquishment  of  his  own  prospects  was  a  less  difficult  effort  than  it  was 
to  communicate  his  purpose  to  his  father,  who  had  looked  forward  to 
him  as  the  assistant  of  his  declining  years,  and  who  could  not  partici- 
pate in  the  theoretical  views  of  his  son.  His  convictions,  however, 
outweighed  all  other  coDsideralioDs,  and  constrained  him  to  follow  a 
path  in  which  he  was  unsupported  except  by  his  self-reliance.  Into 
that  path  he  had  been  led  by  his  own  reflections  and  experiments, 
having,  while  performing  the  duties  of  a  physician  at  a  public  dispen- 
sary, instituted  experiments  with  a  view  to  test  the  truth  of  the  theory, 
some  results  of  which,  enlarged  from  independent  sources,  he  after- 
wards communicated  to  the  Homaopatkic  Timet,  in  one  of  the  most 
important  papers  of  that  journal,  a  papet  more  likely  to  produce  in- 
telligent conviction  than  most  of  those  which  have  been  written  with 
the  express  view  of  making  converts. 

After  some  hesitation  be  resolved  to  settle  in  Glasgow,  to  which 
city  he  repaired  in  1S4?,  with  few  advantages,  the  introducdons  be 
brought  with  him  being,  as  usually  is  the  case,  of  very  little  use  in 
promoting  his  advancement.^ 

Yet  his  course  in  that  city  was  eminently  successful,  for  in  a  few 
years  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  respectable  income,  all  the  more 
promising,  because  not  so  disproportioned  to  that  of  medical  pracli- 
tioners  generally  in  the  early  part  of  their  career  as  to  imply  that  it 
was  due  to  temporary  interest  in  a  comparatively  newmethod  of  practice. 
He  established  a  dispensary  which  he  conducted  unaided  in  labour, 
and  so  slightly  aided  in  purse  as  to  oblige  him  to  render  it  in  some 
degree  self-supporting.  But  to  gain  a  moderate  income  in  Glasgow, 
involves  so  great  an  amount  of  labour,  that  Dr.  Betlby  was  induced 
by  this  and  other  urgent  motives,  to  remove  to  Birmingham  in  1 853, 
where  unhappily  his  health,  which  was  never  robust,  completely  gave 
way.  He  was  able  to  continne  his  practice  with  various  interruptions 
till  the  spring  of  1 85 5,  wheu  he  was  no  longef  able  to  contend  against 
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the  BeriouB  inroads  made  upon  his  health,  and  after  seekng  in  Tain 
the  restoration  promieed  by  his  natire  air  and  early  aaeociationB,  he 
gradually  aunk,  till  December  I9th,  1855,  when  he  died  in  the  30th 
year  of  his  age. 

To  the  writer  of  this  trivial  notice,  who  knew  him  intimately,  and 
esteemed  him  highly,  he  appeared  tobe  a  youog  manof  great  promise; 
his  natural  talents  were  good,  and  they  bad  been  well  cultivated;  he 
was  deeply  interested  in  bis  profession,  and  the  tone  of  his  mind  being 
eminently  practical,  it  was  in  its  practical  bearing  particulaity,  that 
he  r^urded  that  method  which  he  adopted,  and  which  he  laboured 
zealously  to  disseminate:  be  was  diligent  in  the  study  of  bis  cases; 
careM  in  the  selection  of  his  medicines,  (moat  of  which  he  prepared 
conscientiously  faimself,)  and  ansioua  about  the  result  of  bis  treatment. 
Bnt  while  he  faithfully  regarded  his  profession  as  the  business  of  his 
life,  be  iKd  not  so  ezclusirely  confine  his  attention  to  it,  as  to  neglect 
Belf'improTement:  he  was  eager  to  share  in  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  age,  and  this  combined  with  a  sanguine  disporation  and  frank 
utterance  of  bis  sentiments,  may  have  given  the  impresuon  of  change- 
fulneas  and  instability,  an  imputation  scarcely  to  be  avoided  by  those 
who  are  really  anxious  to  advance  iA  intellect  as  they  advance  in  years, 
and  who,  for  this  purpose,  throw  themselves  into  the  current  of  pro- 
gressive ideas.  He  was  characterized  by  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  in 
the  practice  and  exprescoon  of  which,  be  evinced  much  of  his  natural 
independtiice  and  self-reKance.  From  convictions  he  adhered  to  that 
section  of  the  christian  ehardi  of  which  bis  father  had  formed  a  valuable 
member,  and  which  derives  its  name  from  its  peculiar  observance  of 
the  imtiatoiy  rite;  but  bfe  did  not  so  far  restrict  himself  to  the  ser- 
vices «f  that  communion,  as  to  bold  himself  precluded  from  attending 
such  as  he  found  most  instructive  though  disconnected  with  it.  When 
finally  lidd  aside  from  practice,  he  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  such 
Studies  and  reflections  as  bore  directiy  on  his  spiritual  improvement, 
and  at  the  close  of  life,  we  believe,  be  found  the  most  congenial 
home  among  that  body  of  christians,  who,  desirous  of  disclaiming 
sectarian  peculiarities,  accept  their  designation  from  the  place  of  their 
earliest  settlement,  and  from  their  love  of  brotherhood, rather  than  from 
any  spedality  in  doctrine  or  practice. 
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JHtl  of  BomtEopalky  at  Naples, 

LzT  not  OUT  readers  nippoee  from  the  above  title  that  we  are  about 
to  speak  of  any  recent  trials  of  homisopathy  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
magnanimous  Bomba.  We  are  goiag  to  lake  up  an  old  story,  a 
Btoij  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  Our  reason  for  doing 
BO  at  thie  particular  moment  is  umply  this.  J}r.  Simpson  in  bis 
Tenets  and  Tendencies  cites  Mr.  Edwin  Lee,  the  medical  traveller 
for  Bradshaw's  Guide,  as  his  authority  for  certain  triale  of  bomceo- 
pathy,  by  order  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  which  trials 
resulted  in  the  signal  discomfiture  of  the  bomceopaths.  The  con- 
demnatory resolutions  of  the  committee  appointed  to  invest^te 
the  homceopathic  practice  are  thus  worded,  according  to  Lee. 
"  let.  The  boDaoecpathic  treatment  produced  no  effect.  2nd.  It 
had  the  senons  inconvenience,  in  several  of  the  patients,  of  preven- 
ting the  employment  of  remedies  by  which  they  might  be  cured." 

No  notice  was  taken  of  this  either  by  Dr.  Henderson  in  bis 
admirable  reply  to  Br.  Simpson,  or  by  oureelves  in  our  review  of 
the  work  of  the  great  obstetrician,  although  the  same  materials  were 
before  us  for  a  reply  then  as  now.  The  truth  is,  we  did  not  then 
think  it  worth  while  taking  up  our  readers*  time  with  the  details  of 
this  wonderful  trial  of  homceopatfay.  But  we  find  that  varioni 
writers  against  honMEopathy,  knowing  nothing  at  all  about  the  fects, 
and  merely  borrowing  from  Dr.  Simpson,  who  had  previously 
borrowed  from  Edwin  Lee,  repeat  again  and  again  the  assertion 
that  bomceopathy  had  a  fair  trial  ia  Naples  by  order  of  Government, 
and  that  the  result  was  unfavourable  to  bomceopathy.  We  do  not 
hope  that  by  laying  the  fitcts  of  the  case  before  our  readers  we  shall 
put  a  stop  to  the  circulation  of  the  fideehood  amoi^  our  opponents, 
but  it  may  be  agreeable  to  the  partisans  of  bomceopathy  to  learn 
that  the  result  of  the  trial  was  exactly  the  opporite  of  what  it  is  stud 
to  be.  Moreover,  as  no  accurate  account  of  this  "fair  trial"  has 
yet  appeared  in  the  English  language,  it  shall  not  be  our  fault  if 
hereafter  our  opponents  shew  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  &cts  con- 
nected with  it. 

The  documents  whence  we  derive  our  account  of  the  Neapolitan 
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experiments  are  contained  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  vole,  of  the 
Bibl.  Horn,  de  Qmeve. 

The  late  King  Frands  the  First  ynx  vety  partial  to  the  homoeo- 
pathic  method.  He  shewed  this  partiality  by  appointing  In  1828 
to  the  serrice  of  the  Military  BiMpital  of  the  Trinity,  the  bomtzo- 
pathist,  Dr.  de  Horatiis,  his  own  phydcian  in  ordinary.  In  conrae 
of  time.  Dr.  de  Horatiis  published  a  small  volume,  ^TUig  the 
details  of  the  cases  he  bad  treated  at  this  hospital.  This  little  woil 
created  a  great  sensation  in  Nicies,  the  opponents  of  bomceopathy 
denying  the  truth  of  the  curea  sud  to  have  been  effected  by  the 
author.  The  king  determined  on  bringing  the  question  to  an  issue 
by  caoring  arrangements  to  be  made  whereby  the  homoeopathic 
treatment  should  be  put  to  the  most  rigorous  test  With  this 
new  a  royal  decree  was  promulgated  on  the  28tfa  February  1829, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  translation. 

"A  bomceopathic  clinique  shall  be  opened  and  snl^ected  to 
regulations,  the  strictness  and  sagaciouB  arrangement  of  which  shall 
serve  to  remove  ^  doubt  and  prejudice,  to  prevent  all  fraud  and 
partiali^.  The  necessary  precautions  shall  be  taken  to  establish 
the  diagnous  of  the  diseases,  to  determine  the  choice  of  the  remedies, 
their  potency  and  their  dose.  Finally  a  register  shall  be  kept  of 
the  different  phases  of  the  diseases,  and  of  their  terminationB. 

"Article  1st, — A  commiswon  composed  of  upright  and  learned 
men  shall  be  present  in  the  ward  of  the  clinique  during  the  pre- 
paration of  the  remedies,  and  their  distributioQ  to  the  patients 
affected  with  acute  or  chronic  diseases.  This  commission  shall  be 
composed  (1),  of  four  members  of  the  University,  two  of  wbom 
must  be  phyricians;  (2),  of  two  members  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  (3),  of  all  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Trinity. 

"  Article  2nd. — ^The  commisrioners  having  met  together,  shall 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  degrees  of  dynamization  of  the  bomceopathic 
medicines.  These  medicines  shall  be  shut  np  in  a  box  with  a 
double  lock  and  a  double  key  in  the  presence  of  the  commisraoners ; 
one  of  the  keys  shall  remain  in  the  bands  of  the  members  of  the 
commisdon,  and  the  other  shall  be  confided  to  the  director  of  the 
clinique.  This  box  shall  be  shut  up  in  a  cupboard  to  be  erected  by 
the  superior  officer  in  command  of  the  grand  hospital  in  the  ward  of 
the  clinique,  the  key  of  which  he  shall  retain,  and  only  give  it  to  the 
director  of  the  clinique  in  the  presence  of  the  commissioners.,    The 
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director  must  return  the  key  to  the  oommandant  imicediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  his  visit. 

"  Article  3rd. — The  ward  of  the  dinique  Eball  only  have':  one 
door,  which  shall  be  guarded  by  a  Bentinel.  This  irai^d  ehall  be 
la^,  light,  well  situated,  and  capable  of  conttuomg  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  beds,  which  dtall  be  entrusted  to  two.  BSsistaAt  pby^iaju, 
one  of  whom  shafl  be  chosett  by  the  director,  the  other  by  the 
members  of  the  commiBsioD.  TheSe  physicians  ahaU  ke^i  a  journal 
in  which  shall  be  entered  ezaotly  all  Uiat  may  happen  m  the  »bsenc« 
of  the  director  and  of  the  comuiisBionerB^  They  shall  muntwn  a 
constant  watch  over  the  patiuita,  shall  take  care  that  the  regimen 
is  exacdy  followed,  shall  not  allow  any  oae  to  enter  the  ward,  except 
those  persons  who  only  come  to  see  it,  and  shall  in  i>o  case  allow 
them  to  read  the  cards  placed  over  the  beds,  to  look  at  the  journals, 
nor  question  the  patients. 

*'  Article  4tb. — The  admission  of  the  patients  shall  be^  agreed 
to  in  common  by  the  commissioners  and  the.  director.  The  latter 
shall  never  be  forced  to  admit  patients  whose  diseases  are  not 
perfectly  definite.  Patients  who  are  affected  with  diseases  whidi 
allopathists  consider  to  be  incurable  shall  be  admitted  by  preference. 

"Article  5. — The  commissioners  and.  the  dhrectw  should  be 
always  present  at  the  visit,  which  shall  take  place  at  a  fixed  honr. 
As  soon  as  a  patient  is,  admitted,  tha  medical  commissioners  shall 
make  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  ^  their  opinion  shall  be  imme- 
diately registered  and  ngned  by  all  the  commtssionera  present^  by 
all  the  directors  of  the  clinique,  and  the  other  assistant  physicians. 

"Article  6,-:-Every  day  at  the  vi^,  the  oomaiissjoners,  as  well 
as  the  director,  shall  investigate  the  state  of  the  parents,  shall  insert 
it  in  the  journal,  and  shall  give  their  advice  respecting:  the  medicines 
that  oi^ht  to  be  ^ven. 

"  Article  7. — A  report  shall  be  made  of  the  cures  effected^  and  of 
the  diseases  that  have  not  been  cured.  This  report  shall  ^te  exactly 
the  order  of  the  treatment  and  the  remedies  given,  during  all  the 
Ume  the  patient  has  been  under  treatment.  This  report,  signed  by 
the  commissioners,  the  director,  and  the  assistant  physician,  shall  be 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  clinique,  and  a  copy  of  it  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  director,  who  may  publish  it. 

"  Article  8. — In  case  of  the  absence  of  one  of.  the  comnussionen, 
or  of  the  director,  their  deputies  shall  be  authorized  to  sign  for  their 
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The  ibUavii^  ia  a  list-  of  the  medical  cominisBionera  and  their 
deputies : 

Dr.  Macry,  Piofeeeot  of  the  Facoltf  of  MedidDe;  Dr.  Uarcbe- 
eani,  hia  deputy. 

Dr.  Jcdioea,  Member  of  the  Univerraty ;    Dr.  Aiesai,  his  deputy. 

Dr.  Bonchi,  Physician  to  the  King ;  Dr.  Albauese,  his  deputy. 

Dr.  Delfomo ;   Dr.  Araneo,  his  dqmty. 

Dr.  Lama;  Dr.  Curti,  his  deputy. 

Dr.  Lucarelli ;   Dr.  Fanrini,    his  deputy. 

Dr.  de  Horadis  was  the  hooKeopathic  phyucian  appointed  to  treat 
the  cases,  and  he  had  for  hie  deputy  Dr.  Bomani.  The  treatment 
was  commenced  on  the  13th  April  1829. 

The  number  of  tunes  each  of  the  commisBiouera  attended  the 
cliniqne  was  duly  re^stered,  and  so  we  are  able  to  see  what  amount 
of  attention  they  paid  to  the  treatment  pureued.  Thus  we  find 
that  Dr.  Macry  never  went  near  the  hospital ;  his  deputy,  however. 
Dr.  Marchesani  was  very  assiduous  in  his  attendance,  and  from  Wluit 
he  witnessed  became  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  system, 
that  he  published  a  little  pamphlet,  declaring  his  belief  in  homcno- 
pathy,  and  exptraing  the  absurdities  of  its  detractors. 

Dr.  Jolinea  only  attended  the  hoe^nta]  on  Dr.  de  Horatus'  first 
visit,  and  &om  what  he  t&en  saw  he  considered  himself  fidly  entitled 
to  ragn  the  report 'condemning  hom<Eopathy  as  a  useless  and  per- 
nimouB  system.  His  deputy,  however.  Dr.  Alessi,  was  very  diligent 
in  his  attendance,  was  converted  to  hom(Bopatby,  and  made  a  r^rt 
on  his  own  hook,  favourable  to  the  treatment,  and  directly  c^iposed 
to  the  report  of  the  other  commissioners. 

Dr.  Delfomo  was  present  three  or  four  times.  Having  predicted 
the  speedy  death  of  sothe  patients,  who  bad  the  good  fortune  to 
survive  his  sinister  auguries,  apparently  disgusted  that  patieiM 
should  get  vrell  in  sflite  of  his  prognosis,  which  prdbably  never 
occurred  in  his  own  practice,  he  ceased  to  attendj  and  allowed  faia  - 
deputy.  Dr.  Araneo,  to  t^e  bis  place.  This  gentleman  made 
himself  very  offenuve  by  tryii^  to  persuade  the  patients  that  experi- 
ments were  being  made  upon  tbem,  and  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  die  without  any  proper  remedies  being  given. 

Dr.  Lanza  went  to  the  hospital  seven  or  eight  times,  but  appa- 
rently  unwilling  to  compromise  his  reputation,  he  never  pronounced 
any  opinion  on  the  trial.  His  deputy.  Dr.  Curti,  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  unpleasant  individual,  for  be  made  a  p(nnt  of  quarrelling  vrith 
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his  colleftgues,  for  which  be  waa  cidled  to  oider  by  his  cbief,  Dr. 
Lanza. 

Dr.  Lucarelli  only  came  oace  to  the  hospital,  and  then  only  to 
demand  that  a  atop  should  be  put  to  the  homceopathic  treatment 
Posaibly  he  may  have  thought  that  if  it  were  allowed  to  go  on  much 
longer,  it  would  do  no  good  to  allopathy.  His  depu^.  Dr.  FoDTim, 
published  a  book  against  Dr.  de  Horatiia,  entitled.  Forty  Dayt  of 
Homat^xUhic  Hotpital  Treatment,  in  which  he  eserted  bis  utmost 
ingenuity  to  get  up  a  case  against  the  system,  by  denying  in  toto 
the  results  obtained. 

Dr.  Ronchi,  only  came  to  the  hospital  five  or  sis  times,  and  tlien 
only  to  make  the  most  sinister  predictions.  His  deputy.  Dr. 
Albanese,  it  would  aeem,  tried  to  realize  the  unfavourable  auguries 
of  his  chief,  for  be  was  publicly  accused  of  attempting  to  poison  the 
paljents  in  order  to  prevent  their  recovery  under  homoeopathy. 
This  accusation  which  might  have  been  attended, with  serious  conse- 
quences to  Dr.  Albanese,  had  not  Drs.  de  Horatib  and  Bomam 
generously  interfere*!,  waa  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Albanese 
was  detected  distributing  %s  to  the  patients  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  physicians  who  were  charged  with  the  treatment.  One 
patient  who  ate  of  these  figs  had  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning. 
What  made  the  matter  more  suspicious  was,  that  Dr.  Albanese 
had  predicted  the  death  of  this  patient  in  the  presence  of  several 
other  medical  men  who  were  visiUng  the  ward  at  the  time,  but  who 
expressed  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  patient  was  convalescent. 
An  inquisition  was  held  on  the  demand  of  the  director  of  the 
clinique  to  investigate  the  affair,  and  it  was  proved  by  numerous 
witnesses,  that  Dr.  Albanese  had  distributed  to  some  of  the  patients 
these  figs,  enjoining  them  not  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  the 
^siting  medical  officers. 

AAer  the  homceopathic  treatment  had  been  carried  on  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  a  report  was  industriously  circulated  that  two  of  the 
patients  had  died.  The  rumour  reached  the  king's  ears,  who  ibrth- 
with  dispatched  bis  ri^al  relative,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  accompanied 
by  two  general  officers,  to  enquire  into  its  truth.  His  royal  highness 
was  charmed  to  find  that  the  report  bad  no  foundation,  and  that  no 
{aix\  case  had  occurred,  so  that  the  homceopathic  treatment  was 
ordered  to  be  continued. 

On  the  fortieth  day  of  the  treatment,  the  six  commissioners  and 
their  deputies  unexpectedly  invited  the  hommopatbs  to  render  an 
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account  of  th^  tre&tmeDL  A  loi^  and  stonny  discntrion  enaued, 
which  only  had  this  effect,  that  the  allopathic  cointiiiadoii«TS  letired 
altogether  from  attendance  at  the  hospital,  and  addreased  a  secret, 
report  to  the  IVesident  of  Public  luBtruction,  containing  the  damaa-' 
buy  resolutions  bo  triumphantly  paraded  by  Mr.  Edwin  Lee  and  his 
ibllowere. 

This  report  was  in  due  courae  transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  by  whom  it  was  read  in  the  Council  of  Slate.  The  king 
was  astonished  to  find  the  conclurion  of  the  conuniaaioners  so 
different  from  what  he  had  anticipaled.  It  would  seem  that  his 
majesty  innocently  supposed  that  the  report  would  contain  the 
lo^cal  concluinone  from  the  results  obtained  from  the  homoeopathic 
treatment,  in  place  of  the  concentrated  essence  of  the  prejudicea  of 
the  conunisaioners,  and  of  their  disgust  at  the  part  they  had  been 
compelled  to  play.  However  that  may  be,  the  king  commanded  to 
be  ^ewn  the  documents  on  which  the  report  was  professedly 
founded.  Accordingly  on  the  9th  of  June  his  aide-de-camp,  the 
Duke  de  San  Yalentiao  accompanied  by  Lieut.^enei«]  la  Oona, 
Inspector-Oeneral  of  Military  Hospitals,  proceeded  to  the  ho^ital, 
sealed  up  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  treatment,  and  conveyed 
them  to  the  king.  His  majerty  scrutinized  them  attentiTcfy.  He 
was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  in  place  of  ordering  the  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  the  bonueopathic  treatment,  as  the  mHopaths  hoped  he  would 
have  done,  he  recommended  that  it  should  be  continued. 

But  the  commissioners  had  taken  the  sulks,  and  would  no  longer 
consent  to  be  the  witnesses  of  a  system  tbey  detested.  Some  of 
their  deputies  continued  to  attend  and  to  sign  the  day-book.  The 
chief  phyucian  and  surgeon  of  the  hospital  also,  who  were  com- 
miesioneTa  dejun,  and  who  had  taken  no  pert  in  the  report  above 
alluded  to,  continued  faithfully  to  visit  the  ward,  and  ugned  the 
histories  of  the  cases  regularly  every  day. 

The  homtEopadiic  treatment  was  continued  for  155  days,  viz., 
until  the  17th  of  September.  The  reason  of  its  cessation  then  was 
this.  The  king  set  out  for  Spun,  and  as  he  could  not  travel  with- 
out his  physidon  in  ordinary.  Dr.  de  Horatiis  was  obliged  to  give 
up  bis  successful  treatment  in  the  hospital  in  isAer  to  accompany  his 
majesty.  Dr.  Bomimi  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  encounter 
the  whole  labour  and  responsibility  of  conducting  the  homtBopathic 
treatment  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  foes,  so  he  gave  in  bis  resigna- 
tion when  his  colleague  was  thus  summoned  away, 
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TIiereiiA«  of  the  15C  dajs  of  tieatmeiit  weteos/oUows.  The 
Qiunber  of  patients  admitted  for  tzeBtment  vm  68,  of  tlteee  52  were 
perfectly  cured,  6  renutined  ia  hospital  convalesceat,  and  2  died, 
who  had  been  bioi^ht  to  the  hospital  in  a  moribund  state,  having 
■Ireadj  received  extreme  noctioa. 

A  state  paper  was  issued  by  the  government,  commenting  npon 
the  rcBohs  obtained  ^m  the  homceopathic  txeatment  in  tb^  hospital. 
In  thia  paper  th«  r^ort  of  the  commieBianers  ie  very  aeisrely  cen- 
sored in  tbe  foUomng  passages:  Here  are  its  exoct  words :  "  The 
report  of  the  comiiiseioaerB  .to  the  Preaidettt  of  Public  Instraction, 
di&rs  muob  fsran  the  tenor  of  (he  papov  of  the  clinique.  In  the 
former,  where  the  result  of  the  treatment  is  favout&Ue,  it  is  attri- 
buted  to  naliure,  and  the-  diseaaeB  are  represented  as  having  been 
of  little  importance,  or  else  the  patients  are  stated  not  to  have  been 
cured,  whereas  in  the  diarjr  of  the  clinique  on  the  contrai;,  the 
success  is  attributed  to  the  hom<Bopathio  system,. cuid  all  the  patients 
tie  represented  as  having  been  cured  of  their,  maladies.-  That  this 
is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  is  cleariy  shewn  by  the  OttestatiooB 
affised  to  the  history  of  each  case."  It  will  be  remembered  that  by 
articles  5th  and  9th,  the  allopathic  conuniaBioners,  or  their  deputies, 
as  well  as  the  hom<eopathic  practitioners,  had  to  attest  by  their 
signatures  both  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  and  the  result  of  the 
treatment  No  patient  could  be  dismiBsed  as  ciured  without  the 
consent  of  the  all<q>aUiB.  The  statA  paper  goes  on  to  say,  "  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  is  destitute:  of  foundation,  because  they 
have  not  followed'  and  watched  the  course  of  the  diseases,  as  is 
evident  from  the  absence  of  their  signatures,  nor  have  they  taken 
care  that  thdr  deputies  should  attend  regularly.  Hence  their 
(^tinion  ia  not  founded  on  certain  and  positive  docmnents." 
.  This  rebuke  from  tbe  government  was  ceitainly  well  merited  by 
theee  self-Bufficient  medical  men,  who  hod  no  hesitation  in  pronotm- 
ciog  confidently  with  respect  to  the  value  of  a  system  they  were 
t4)pointed  to  examine  into,  whilst  there  was  proof  pomtive  that  the^' 
had  not  examined  it  at  all,  or  only  in  the  most  imperfect  and 
superficial  mann«'. 

As  regards  the  government,  the  result  of  the  trial  was  this,  that 
it  decreed. that "  henceforth  pbysidans  sboold  be  free  to  choose  the 
method  of  treatment  they  would  adopt,  and  his  majesty  reserved  to 
himself  the  power  of  opening  a  new  homceopatbic  hospital,  as  soon 
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tie  the  cures  obtuned  in  private  practice,  dunild  lie  BuffideoUy  nnme- 
mus  to  en&ble  it  to  find  broor  in  the  ejes  of  tbe  public." 
-  From  the  above  acecnint  of  the  trial  of  hoaoopathy  st  Ni^itee,  it 
mil  be  obsuved  that  all  the  allegalioDs  of  the  aB(^i»thiets  reapecting- 
It  are  not  wdy  devoid  of  fbaadatlon,  but  actoaUy  directly  contnuy  to 
the  facte. 

Is  the  first  place,  the  conduraonB  arrived  at  by  the  comnuBmoners 
in  their  eeeret  repeal  that  tbe  treatneot  bad  no  e&bot,  and  that  it 
did  harm  by  prernilStig  the  use  of  proper  romedies,  is  oppooed  to- 
the  daily  protocols  upied  either  by  themaelvea  or  by  their 
deputiw;  and  waa  so  pa^mbly  false  as  to  incur  the  severe  censure 
of  the  govemmeat  in  the  state  pq>er  issued  on  Ute  subject 
.  Then  ^  statement  originally  made  by  Dr.  Estjnirol  in  tlie 
^cadimie  d»  Mideem«,  that  the  trial  of  homiBopathy  in  the  Nea_ 
politan  hospital  lasted  only  about  (brty  days,  at  the  end  of  vrfnch 
time  ^  was  put  a  stop  to  by  order  of  the  government  on  account  of 
its  wairii  of  success,  is  untrue,  iox  th&  homoeopathic  treatment  was 
oonthiued  for  155  days,  and  was  only  then  terminaled  in  consequence' 
of  the  chief  bomceopt^c  pfa^cian  being  obliged  to  accon^any  the. 
King  of  Na^es,  whose  body  physiciaa  he  was,  ta  Spain.  There  is' 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  lit.  Bomani  had  had  the  courage  to 
continue  single-handed  bis  labours,  the  government  would  not  have 
thoi^ht  it  rcquirite  to  terminate  (he  bomoeopathio  treatment  even  on 
the  dep»ture  of  Dr.  da  Hfratiis.  We  can  however  scarcely  Uame 
Dn  Romani  for  tradering  Ub  resignation,  as  it  requirea  an  amonnt 
of  firmnesa  and  courage  greater  than  is  possessed  by  the  generality. 
<d  man^nd^  to  pursue  a  course  of  action  amid  the  open  and  secret 
oppoeitioa  of  a  host  of  adversaries  prepared  to  seize  eagerly  every 
opportunity  for  damaging  the  reputUion  and  maligning  the:  system 
of  the  praclititHier.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  Hba  tiialima 
oonducted  in  the  ward  of  a  hospital,  all  the.'  ttaS-  <&  which,  wore 
hostile  to  the  treatment  pursued,  aod  that  undfirhandi  attempts^  had 
already  been  made  to  injure  the  patients,  both  by  poisonit^  thein 
minds  with  inrinuations  agdnst  the  practice  pursued,  aod'by  poiBon- 
ii^  their  bodies  Ijy  persuading  them,  tct  etit..uiiwholesame,_perh^]s 
deleterious,  substances.  Under  such  discoura^g  circumstances  and 
ee^g  that  it  was  probable  that  still  more  unscrupuloUB  measures 
woidd  be  resorted  to  to  defeat  his  eSbrte,  when  his  more  influen- 
tial (x^league  should  have  leit  the  field,  we  cannot  wonder  tiiat 
I^.  Bpmani  reliised  any  longer  to  pursue  the  treatment  alone,  and^ 
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llierel^  ^ve  the  enemy  an  opportiuii^  of  imperiling  the  good 
results  already  obtuned.  H«  therefcffe  retiied  from  the  contest,  and 
the  goTenuaent  having  no  one  to  conduct  the  homiEop&tluc  treat- 
ment could  not  do  otherwise  than  give  an  order  to  close  the  ward. 
It  must  however  be  remembaed  ^t  this  order  was  given  subse- 
tjuent  to  Dr.  de  HoratiiB'  unforeseen  absence,  and  also  subsequent  to 
Dr.  Bomani'a  tender  of  resignadon,  so  that  nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  truth  than  to  assert  aa  has  been  often  done,  that  the 
government  ordered  the  cessation  of  the  trial  after  it  had  lasted 
40  days,  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  results  obtained. 

Agun,  it  was  stated  by  Dr.  Eaqoirol,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
fulure  of  the  homoeopathic  experiments  in  Naples,  homceopathy  had 
been  quite  abandoned  in  that  town,  even  by  Dr.  Horatiis  himself. 
So  far  is  this  from  the  truth,  that  not  only  did  that  phymcian  remaia 
a  homoeopathist  till  the  day  of  his  death,  but  the  trial  made  by 
himself  and  Dr.  Romani  in  Uie  hospital  su6Bced  to  convince  and 
convert  to  homceopathy  two  of  the  allopathic  physicians,  Drs.  Mar- 
cbeaani  and  Alessi,  who  were  i4>pointed  to  watch  the  homceopathic 
treatment.  Moreover  it  was  from  witnesung  those  veiy  trials  that 
the  well-known  Dr.  des  Guidi  was  convoted  to  the  new  ^stem, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  France,  where  he  sUIl 
practises  it  with  credit  and  renown. 

We  may  then  say  -with  perfect  confidence,  that  the  trial  of 
boraceopalhy  in  Niq>les  by  command  of  the  king,  resulted  in  a 
series  of  triumphs  for  the  cause,  and  tended  to  the  extennon  mid 
propagatiOD  of  our  system  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

We  believe  that  our  readers  will  not  blame  us  for  reproducing  at 
this  late  period  the  particulars  of  this  celebrated  trial,  seeing  that  it 
has  hitherto  been  invariably  misrepresented  by  the  partisans  of 
allopathy,  and  as  yet  no  true  veruon  of  it  has  appeared  in  our 
laagnage.  Henceforth  allopathic  controvernalists  need  not  have  the 
excuse  of  ^orance  for  citing  as  a  proof  of  the  failure  of  hom(eo- 
pathy,  that  which  homoopathists  may  appeal  to  as  a  triumphant 
evidence  of  its  success. 

SonuBopathic  Conlracersy  in  Germany. 

1.  Prqfettor  Bocl't  Letter  to  Homcec^thisti  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  Although  medical  science  has  long  perfectly  understood   the 

IfomceDpatbic  srt  of  healing  and  the  professors  of  homceopathy, 
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■till  homoeopatbisU  do  not  eeem  to  tuKlentand  whst  medical  science 
is,  if  we  may  jxiAge  Dr.  C.  Miiller  of  Leipiic,  who  muntains 
that  physiological  medicine  it  impotency  penonified  m  the  higheet 
degree.  The  undersigned,  a  zeabus  follower  of  physiological  medi' 
cine,  which  is  actually  founded  on  tJie  sciences,  and  the  most 
determined  enemy  to  all  quackery  and  charlatanry,  whether  allo- 
pathic, hydropathic,  gymnastic,  Bademachcr's,  Stc.  &c.,  now  feele 
himself  bound  to  subject  homoeopathic  treatment  to  public  elucidation. 
He  feels  this  to  be  his  duty,  not  on  account  of  hie  sdentiflc  posiUou, 
but  because  for  some  time  by  popular  medical  essays  and  lectures, 
be  has  endettvoured  as  far  as  Us  scientific  powers  permitted,  to 
enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  as 
well  as  upon  the  maintenance  and  recovery  of  health  by  natural 
means.  It  is  eelf-evident  that  this  elucidation  of  homoeopathy  must 
not  descend  to  personal  altercation,  as  is  often  the  case,  but  must 
consist  of  eiperiments  and  proofs,  which  it  is  to  he  hoped  will 
likewise  he  convindng  to  the  public. 

"  Before  the  undersigned  places  in  its  proper  light  the  apparently 
curative  action  of  bomceopathic  remedies  in  many  morbid  condiUons, 
and  befbre  drawing  the  attention  to  the  great  Injury  which  homceo- 
potJiic  treatment  causes  in  some  diseases,  he  is  desirous  first  of 
determining,  lohelher  the  Jitndamenlal  principle  on  which  the  whole 
of  homaopaifu/  it  hosed  be  reaUtf  a  Jual  and  true  one.  Dr.  Clotar 
Mtiller  writes,  the  fundamental  prinraple  of  homteopathy  ia  the 
iaw  of  similari^  (similia  similibus,  like  cures  like) ;  each  case  of 
disease  is  most  quickly  and  most  surely  cured  by  tbat  remedy  which 
is  capable  of  inducing  in  the  healthy  body  symptoms  as  similar  sa 
posrable.  Hahnemann  discovered  this  law  in  proving  Cinchona 
bark,  for  he  first  made  the  experiment  upon  himself,  that  half  an 
ounce  of  the  bark  of  this  specific  for  intermittent  fever  was  capable 
of  inducing  symptoms  in  the  healthy  body  very  closely  similar  to 
those  of  an  attack  of  ^^e.  The  undersigned  now  maintains,  and  is 
certainly  likewise  supported  by  experiments,  that  not  a  tingle  homao- 
pathic  remedy  it  eap<dth  of  inibtciitg  in  a  healthy  body  those  morbid 
tynqitonu  for  whioh  it  it  recommended.  In  order  to  prove  this 
clearly  and  evidently  to  hom<Bopathie  medical  men  and  the  public, 
the  undersigned  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  his  fiiends,  for  whose 
honour  and  sinceri^  he  will  guarantee,  will  place  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  homoeopathists,  he  it  eamettly  desirous,  for  the  itfor- 
mation  of  the  puitie,  that  a  morbid  {obfective)  symptom  should  be 
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induetdinhim  or  one  ofhufrimdt,  mnMv  mm  to  the  laity,  by  any 
homaopatkie  nmedy  (fur  it  is  tmnecesaaiy  to  speak  of  Hensfttioiis,  or 
KMjalled  BubjectiTG  Bymptome).  The  results  of  these  ezperimeDts, 
whicli  of  course  must  not  be  undertaken  far  from  tbe  residence  of 
the  undersigned  (Leipi^)  thall  then  be  conscientioaBly  published. 
The  nnders^ed  will  veiy  much  regret  if  the  homoeopaths,  by  not 
acceding  to  his  wishes  which  he  has  expressed  so  decided!]'  and 
earnestly,  should  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  lay  bis  demonstra- 
tion  before  them,  the  more  so  it  will  be  likewise  a  proof  of  distnist 
in  their  own  cause. 

"DE.  BOCK, 
"  Professor  of  Pathalagical  Anatomy  in  Leipzig." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  great  Beasatioa  was  excited  amongst 
the  public,  and  not  a  little  alarm  amongst  the  allopaths,  as  well  as 
some  surprise  amongst  the  homceopaths  by  the  quickness  of  the 
reply  of  Clotaire  Miiller,  who,  singly,  the  day  following  accepted  the 
a  follows : 


IL   Dr.  C.  MuUer't  aruwer  to  Professor  E.  C.  Bock  of  Leipzig, 

"  AlthoQgh  I  do  not  feel  it  my  doty,  nor  have  I  the  right  per- 
BonnsUy  to  accept  the  challenge  which  Professor  Bock  has  thrown 
down  'to  honuBopathista  both  at  home  and  abroad,*  as  he  however 
has  cited  some  passages  written  by  me,  I  cannot  pass  over  unnoticed 
the  opportunity  now  offered. 

*'  I  shall  not  only  not  delay  a  moment  in  accepting  the  ofi^  of 
Professor  Bock,  but  I  engage  him  to  keep  his  word,  and  that  with 
the  most  urgent  earnestness. 

**  Aecor^ftgbf  I  hereiy  reguetl  that  Profesaor  Sock,  at  he  has 
promised,  will  place  himtdf  and  itoo  of  his  friends  for  eight  weeks  at 
the  disposal  of  mysdf  aitdmy  tieo  colleagues  to  form  a  eammissitm  to 
etary  on  the  experiments.  The  first  series  of  experiments  will  be 
made  with  the  followmg  very  useful  hommopathic  remedies :  Bella- 
donna, Gantharia,  Gtonome,  Merc,  solub.  Hahnem.,  and  Veratrum. 
The  remedies  must  be  obtained  from  the  homceopathic  chemist  of 
this  town,  as  prepared  according  to  the  homceopathic  pharmact^ceia. 

"  Now  as  I^fesBor  Bock,  as  he  says,  has  been  long  conversant 
with  the  homoopathic  mode  of  treatment,  so  he  must  certainly  knovr 
how  hiMnoeopathiBts  make  their  provings  with  the  especial  view 
fX  obttuning  objectiye  morbid  symptoms,  which  he  now  certainly 
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with  ungular  capnciousness  is  denroiu  of  witneedng,  and  I  pnomte 
him  that  I  will  not  deviate  from  these  rules.  Although  I  have  not 
the  Blightest  doubt  of  the  honour  of  Frofeaflor  Book  uid  his  friendi, 
still  as  the  experiments  will  not  be  made  on  behalf  of  science,  but 
for  the  mfbrmation  of  the  public,  it  appears  to  me  necesrai;  that 
the  three  experimentore  should  enter  into  an  agreement,  in  which 
th^  should  certify  on  their  word  of  honour  oonecientkiual;  to  report 
evet;  objecUve  morbid  ^mptom  arising  from  proving  the  medi. 
dne.  la  order  to  avoid  tjiy  lumecessarjt  delajr,  I  request  that  the 
three  gentlemen  will  prepare  to  conunence  the  ezperimeats,  at  the 
latest  within  eight  days. 

"  Finally,  I  expressly  promise  Professor  Bock,  who  certunly  with 
his  usual  podtiveoess  has  already,  in  anticipation  of  the  reeultlese 
conclusion  of  the  experiments,  described  with  complacency  the 
pitiable  situation  of  homoeopathy,  yet  has  entirely  foi^tten,  should 
the  reverse  be  the  case  to  estimate  the  value  and  greatness  of  his 
stake,  that  I  will  publish  the  results  obtained,  that  he  shall  not  by 
any  means  be  able  to  escape  the  judgment  which  in  such  cases 
publicity  impartially  and  un^aringly  awards. 

"  It  only  remains  to  me  now  to  explain  to  the  public  that  it  is  not 
my  fault  diat  this  subject  has  been  improperly  brought  forward 
in  pditical  journals,  tdi  if  Professor  Bock  had  not  intentionally 
entered  upon  this  course,  he  mi^^t  have  found  abundant  space  for 
bia  challenge  in  sdentifio  journals. 

"  DR.  CLOTAB  MULLER, 

"  HomtBopathic  Physician,  Leipzig." 

Bock  declared  himself  ready  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from 
a  catarrh,  and  requested  to  have  the  conditions  in  writing,  that  he 
might  have  them  in  black  and  white,  and  might  send  them  to  the 
press.  The  colleagues  at  Leipzig  consulted  with  those  at  Dresden, 
but  before  they  received  the  proposals  of  the  latter,  they  had  the 
agreement  printed,  for  they  had  heard  that  Bock  intended  to  publish 
the  conditions  with  remarks.  These  conditions  for  the  provings 
were  as  follows : 

in. — CondtdoM/or  Tetlitiff  Homaapaihy, 

1.   Professor  Bock,  and  iuB  two  friends,  for  whose  honour  be 

guarantees  himself^  must  give  proof  at  the  time  appointed,  that  they 

ace  healthy.      3.    The  choice  and  order  of  administration  of  the 

medidnes  must,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  experiments,  be  left 
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to  the  judgment  of  the  underngned  commiBaionerB ;  neverthelese,  those 
medidnes  mentioned  in  Dr.  Miiller's  reply,  m.,  Belhdonno,  Canthuris, 
Olonoine,  MercuT._Boluh.  Hahnemann!,  and  Yeratrum  album,  must  be 
fint  taken  into  coneidemtion.  3.  Respecting  the  doae  and  the 
repetitian  of  the  medicine,  both  these  points  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  commission;  still  they  will  be  restricted  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  all  homceopathic  provers  of  medicioeB,  and 
especially  to  (hose  prescribed  by  Hahnemann  (See  Organon.  3  Aufi, 
§  182,  134);  hence  it  is  evident  that  actual  poisoning  cannot  take 
place.  The  commission,  however,  conudere  it  indispensable  that  the 
medicines   may  be   administered   twice,  or  several   times    a   day. 

4.  The  medidnes  to  be  experimented  with,  must  be  prepared  by  the 
homcEopathic  apothecary  in  this  town,  signed  and  sealed  by  him. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  proving  shall  commence,  the  provers  must  convince 
themselves  of  the  integrity  gf  the  seal  and  bottle  contunbg  the 
medicine.  After  each  dose,  the  prover  must  affix  his  seal  to  the 
bottle  containing  the  medicine,  and  before  re-opening  the  some,  must 
in  a  like  manner  satisly  himself  of  the  integrity  of  the  seal.  TbaX, 
(his  has  actually  taken  place,  the  minntes  which  are  to  be  kept 
of  the  entire  proving  must  be  sl^ed  by  the  prover,  and  by  at  least 
one  of  the  members  of  the  commission.  A  portion  of  each  medicine 
experimented  with  must  be  endosed  and  sealed  by  the  prover,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  comnussion,  that  it  may  be  brought  forward 
in  proof  of  identity,  or  for  comparison.  6,  The  taking  of  each 
medidne  must  be  in  a  suitable  place,  and  at  a  certain  time,  as  well  as 
in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  commissbn.  7.  As  we 
have  not  to  deal  with  friends,  but  with  opponents  of  our  cause,  it 
seems  indispensably  necessary,  that  in  order  to  prevent  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  action  of  the  medidne,  or  error  of  diet,  as  well  as  to 
watch  for  any  objective  morbid  symptom,  the  provers  should  be  sub- 
jected, during  the  whole  experiment,  to  strict  seclusion,  should  this 
be  absolutely  required  by  foreign  homcEopathists ;  the  commisnon 
will  nevertheless  waive  the  point  for  the  first  fourteen  days,  reckoning 
from  the  first  day  of  the  experiment,  ijhould,  however,  within  the 
fourteen  days,  no  objective  morbid  symptom  result  irom  the  medidne 
in  proving,  tiien  the  prover  must  be  subjected  to  strict  seclusion. 
8.  The  period  of  experiment  ia  fixed  for  eight  weeks.  If  before  the 
expiration  of  this  time  any  morbid  symptom  should  be  observed  in  a 
prover,  caused  by  a  homoscpathic  remedy,  the  commission  has  the 
right  to  consider  the  proving  as  conduded,  and  to  public  the  result. 
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9.  If  one  of  Uie  provers  should  be  prerented  from  continuiiig  the 
proving  br  UlnesB,  or  other  important:  circumstauceB — such  as  a 
journey.  Sec.. — the  dme  which  has  elapsed  of  the  proving  must  not 
be  reckoned.  The  prover  moat  continue  the  proving  for  eight  weeks 
from  the  day  of  commencing  the  proving.  10.  Whichever  of  the 
provers  dewgnedly — that  is  to  say,  without  auSicient  reason — in  any 
way  fails,  neglects,  or  refuses  to  take  the  medicine,  either  irom  not 
appearing  at  the  place,  or  at  the  time  appointed,  or  will  not  submit  to 
the  necessary  seclusion,  or  withdraws  from  it,  thereby  declares,  ipso 
faeto,  that  he  withdraws  from  the  demonstration  undertaken  agunst  ho* 
mteopathy.  11.  Although  many  homeopathic  provers  in  their  experi- 
ments with  medicines  on  the  healthy  body  have  insisted  on  a  strict  diet, 
yet  the  commis^n,  in  order  not  to  cause  much  inconvenience  to  the 
provers,  wiU  be  guided  by  the  injunctions  of  Hahnemann  (Organon, 
3  Aufl.  130, 131.)  The  diet  must,  therefore,  be  very  moderate, 
gs  much  as  possible  without  spices,  of  a  plain  nutritious  kind  ;  and 
nil  salads  and  herbs  must  be  avoided.  The  beverage  should  be, 
•8  usual,  but  moderate  in  quantity,  and  as  little  stimulating  aa  pos«ble. 
The  provers  must  guard  against  too  great  mental  and  bodily  efforts, 
and  likewise  against  violence  of  temper.  The  antidotes  of  each 
remedy  will  be  especially  indicated  to  tiie  provers.  Nothing  should 
be  taken  for  two  hours  previous  and  subsequent  to  takmg  the 
mediinne.  12.  At  the  commencement  of  the  proving,  the  provers  must 
band  over  to  the  commienon  a  written  promise,  on  their  word  of 
honour,  that  they  will  conscientiously  fulfil  every  condition  here  men- 
tioned,  and  will  truly  report  every  objective  morbid  symptom  which 
may  arise  after  taking  the  medidne. 
Zeipaiff,  20lh  Jvne,  1855. 
Dr.  Clotar  Miiller,  Dr.  Carl  Haubold,  Dr.  V.  Meyer, 

In  the  meantime,  Dr.  GouUon,  of  Weimar,  had  in  a  vety  com- 
mendable manner,  in  the  i).  .^%.  Z.,  drawn  the  attention  of  Professor 
Bock  to  the  importance  of  t^e  subjective  symptoms,  and  advised 
him,  if  he  were  desirous  of  making  an  innocent  experiment  on  the 
law  of  umilarity,  to  take  a  grain  and.a-half  of  Ipecacuanha, 
Bock  replied  in  a  manner  which  shewed  that  he  had  greatiy  wandered 
from  his  purpose  of  conducting  the  discussion  with  propriety,  and 
that  passbn  had  gained  the  upper  hand.  This  rejoinder  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  Professor  Bock's  individuality,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  it  entire. 

VOL.  XIV,  NO.  LTI. — ^APBIL,  1856.  Jf 
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IV. — Profauor  Soci  to  Dr.  GouBon,  SomuqpaiAic  fhjfsiciatt  at 
Wmmart  with  Biittt/or  rafieetitm  on  nomaopaiky  andBomaopalhitU. 

"Although  your  sEsumplioii  of  my  inconcMT&ble  ignonu>ce  of 
honMBopathy  b  not  very  SatteHng,  atJU  I  am  greatly  obliged  by 
the  care  which  you  eBtertaiu  for  my  person,  as  veil  ae  f<»  Uie  vara* 
big  of  the  danger  with  which  I  am  threatened,  whilst  ibb  honvzo- 
patJiIats  here,  wiUi  every  good  intention,  are  thinking  of  treating  me 
ill ;  worse,  probably,  than  these  gentlemen  have  treated  themselTes 
in  the  proving  of  their  medidnes.  As  to  the  rest,  you  are  quite 
Tight  that  Ipecacuanha — the  addon  of  which  has  been  known  unce 
1684 — wiQ  excite  Tomiting  and  diarrbcBa;  but  will  you  likewise 
maintain,  as  homceopathy  teaches,  that  this  root  ocoasi<ma  one-sided 
headache,  spasmodic  and  luffocatlng  cough,  Millar's  asthma,  hemorr- 
hage }  Ton  may  easily  oonceiTe  why,  in  the  provii^  of  hc»nceopiUhic 
remedies,  I  leqnire  that  the  subjectiTe  symptoms  should  he  excluded. 
The  reason  is,  as  every  well  educated  medical  man  knows,  -that  in 
excitement  of  the  nerrous  system,  senaatianB  of  the  most  Taried 
kinds  may  arise  and  disappear  bom  the  most  difibrent  caufee,  end 
that  Bctentiflc  treabnent  does  not,  like  homceopathy,  pay  boDW^  so 
quickly  to  the  post  hoe,  tgo  propUr  hoc.  The  following  example 
may  prove  to  you  what  may  result  from  the  creation  <f  sene^ous. 
I  gave  to  a  numbel-  of  women  a  drop  of  the  8rd  dilution  of 
Jalap,  and  assured  then)  that  certun  sensations  in  the  head  would 
arise.  These  sensadons  did  arise ;  hut  colia  and  diarrhcsB,  which 
according  to  "  Miille^s  Domestio  Medicine,"  is  of  eonstant  occurrence, 
did  not  supervene.  Allow  me  now,  out  of  gratitude,  to  ^ve  you  a 
few  hints  upon  homceopathy,  which  may  lead  you  from  the  latter  to 
physiological  medicine,  which  is  more  becoming  to  a  physician  than 
hom(E<^thyk 

"  I.  Why  do  most  bomceopathista  prescribe  homceopathic  remedies 
not  in  homopopathic  doges,  but  in  allopathic,  large  doses,  such  as 
Iodide  of  Potass,  Opium,  Quinine,  be,,  in  those  cases  in  which  they 
wish  to  obtain  real  action  ?  Although  Hahnemann,  in  the  year  1832 
(see  No.  126  te^x.  Tagebl.),  has  violently  opposed  such  a  proceed- 
ing, and  tnmed  those  who  adopted  such  a  mode  of  treatment, 
ha*tatd  hoBtaopathistt. 

"  2.  How  can  it  be  explained  that  there  have  been,  and  still  are, 
bomoBopathists  who  will  enquire  of  their  patients  whether  they  will 
be  bomoeopathically  or  allopathically  treated  f 

**  3.  Bow  is  it  that  the  homceopathic  treatment  is  so  eatdly  learnt 
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l>y  oU  women,  >gcicult^riata  (in  diseBseB  of  uimittla),  by  sutbora, 
rejected  students  of  medirane  and  wrgeiy,  and  such  like  people  ? 

"  4.  How  is  it  i&uX  any  person  well  acquunted  with  phyudogical 
medit^e  never  becomes  a  bomoeopathist  ? 

"  5.  After  the  poweiiol  and  dangerous  action  of  a  medicine 
(poisi»i),  why  do  not  the  faomceopathiets  adminisler  the  same  drug  in 
a  homflMpathic  dose  instead  of  an  idiopathic  remedy.  TbuB,  for 
example,  in  aali'valion  from  abuse  of  Mercury,  Mercury  is  not  re- 
commended, but  Iodine,  Bulpburic  or  Nitdc  acids ;  and  in  cased  of 
poisooii^s,  allopa&ic  antidotes  are  given.  (See  "  Miiller's  Domestic 
Medicine,"  p.  168.) 

"  S.  As  homoeopathists,  on  aceonat  of  the  taw  of  similarity,  prove 
all  th^  remedies  on  heallby  persons,  in  whom  the  morbid  symptoms 
must  have  arisen  for  which  these  remedies  are  recommended,  how 
can  they  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  that  the  following  medicines 
i:an  be  of  such  remsikable  service,  and  yield  such  certain  assistance : 
Tartar  emetic  or  Opium  in  apparent  death  in  in&nU  newly  bom; 
Belladonna  or  Opium  in  lock-jaw  and  tetanus  in  those  newly  bom ; 
Aconite  in  puerperal  fever ',  Belladonna  in  cramps  and  puerperal 
convulsions ;  Sepia  and  Flatina  in  disposition  to  abortion ;  Arnica 
and  Baryta  in  ^oplexy ;  Spongia  in  croup  ;  Cocculus  in  hemiplegia? 
^here  are  the  honuEOpathists  who  have  inatjtut«d  such  murderous 
experiments  on  new  born  infants  and  puerperal  cases  ? 

"  7.  How  is  it  that  none  of  these  self-sacrificing  bomteopathists 
sicken  and  die  in  tbeir  primehood,  in  consequence  of  these  me- 
dicinai  provings  ?  Those  bomceopathists  known  to  me  are  all 
brisk  and  active,  and  many  have  attained  a  respectable  old  age. 
Even  Dr.  Fickel  is  still  living. 

"  6.  How  is  it  possible  that  oat  and  the  same  homtBopathic  remedy 
can  prove  curative  in  such  an  astonishing  number  of,  sod  such  vuied 
morbid  states  ?     I  need  only  mention  Belladonna  and  Nnx  vomica. 

"  9.  How  is  it,  that  after  bomcBopathic  preparation  there  exists 
gucb  an  enonnous  curative  power,  even  in  the  3rd  dilution,  as 
bomffiopatbiets  muntuu,  in  such  very  different  substances? — for 
example,  as  Carbon,  Graphites,  Lycopodium,  Sepia,  Viola  tricolor  ? 
Burdin  gave,  for  example,  a  pound  of  charcoid  daily.,  without  obtain- 
ing any  other  result  than  cauung  the  fsM^s  to  become  black.  On  the 
contrary,  wil^  bomtBopatbists,  when  used  in  the  8rd  trituration,  it  is 
beneficial  in  headaches,  in  scintillations  before  the  eyes,  in  dryness  of 
the  auditoty  passage,  or  entire  absence  of  wax,  in  eiuptitma  on  the  end 

T  2 
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of  the  nose.  Onphites  is  not  taken  up  by  the  body  at  all,  but  paesek 
out  unchanged ;  homceopaUuBtfi,  howerer,  admiuister  it  in  the  3rd  tri- 
turation in  indnrated  hordeola,  in  immoderate  flow  of  tears.  AU  this 
is  contained  in  "  Miiller's  Domestic  Medicine." 

"  10.  How  is  it,  that  siler  taking  homceopatUc  medicines,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  are  useless  in  homceopatbic  doses,  patients  show 
symptoms  of  improvement  or  i^giavation,  just  as  is  the  case  when 
allopathic  remedies  are  used  ? 

"  All  these  secrets  I  will  explain,  to  those  who  are  not  given  to 
reflection,  in  the  " Gartenlaube,"  ajoumal  which  is  much  read,  and 
nearly  in  every  part  of  the  world,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  for 
some  years  to  contribute,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  the  en. 
lightenment  of  the  public  on  health  and  disease. 

"  PxoFESsoa  Dk.  Bock." 

The  above  shews  the  ill  humour  of  an  individual  who  has  lost  bis 
cause.  This  became  more  evident  by  a  subsequent  explanation,  in  . 
which  be  rejected  the  commission  of  homceopathists  as  inlerested 
parties ;  desired  that  a  certain  disease,  intermittent  fever,  should  be 
induced  by  China ;  and  in  continually  speaking  of  provere,  evidently 
was  afraid  of  the  large  doses  necessary  in  the  proving,  and 
under  the  pretence  of  fresh  preparations  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  seceded  from  his  engagement.  Our  colleagues  at  Leipzig  then 
published  the  following  concluding  remarks  : — 

v. — ConctudtKff  Letter  of  Dr*.  HatAold,  Meyer,  and  Miller. 

"  It  is  certainly  generally  required  from  every  educated  person, 
especaally  from  a  man  of  great  science,  wbo  has  for  a  long  time 
entered  upon  the  career  of  a  papular  author,  that  in  word  and  writing, 
particularly  in  a  public  attack,  he  should  express  bis  assertions 
in  clear  and  intelligible  language,  and  not  find  himself  subsequently 
ohl^d  to  give  an  explanation  in  which  the  signification  is  entirely 
changed.  Professor  Bock,  in  his  challenge  to  bomceopathists,  boUi 
at  home  and  abroad,  literally  miuntained  that  not  a  tingle  homao- 
pathic  remedy  w  capahU  of  mdacing,  in  a  htalthy  body,  thatt  vtarbid 
tympiomt  for  which  H  is  recommended,  and  placed  himself  and 
a  number  of  hi*  friende  at  the  diapotal  of  the  hamaopa&iita,  and 
•wished  that  an  objectivs  symptom  of  a  dieeate^  visibie  to  thwt,  and 
liheteiee  to  the  laity,  ihotdd  be  induced  by  any  homceopathic  remedy. 

"  Now  after  this  cballei^,  in  spite  of  its  one-sidedness,  bad  been 
accepted  unreservedly,  and  only  with  the  utmost  precautions,  Professor 
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Bock,  OD  the  other  hand,  in  hii  recent  exptanation,  demands  that  a 
certtun  pre-detennined  diaeaee,  (not  symptoms  of  a  dieeaae),  should 
be  induced  by  an  homteopathic  remedy,  such  as  i^e,  hooping  cough, 
pneumonia,  apoplexy  ;  yet  in  full  contradiclion  to  hie  former  assertion, 
be  even  confessed  that  in  the  experimenta  about  to  be  made,  it  was 
highly  probable  that  ^mptoms  would  appear,  of  which  one  or 
another  would  correspond  with  the  morbid  states  mentioned.  It  may 
be  easily  conceived  that  ne  cannot  consider  here  how  Professor  Bock 
now  endeavours  to  explain  his  challenge,  but  that  he  must,  once  for 
all,  adhere  with  enduring  eametlaett  to  hie  plain  words,  as  quoted 
above.  Whilst  he,  then,  without  any  further  condittons,  places 
lumaelf  and  his  friends  at  our  disposal ;  whilst  be,  then,  does  not 
exclude  any  homtEopathic  remedy  from  the  experiments ;  whilst  he. 
then,  wishes  but  one  objective  morbid  symptom  (that  is,  one  single 
symptom)  to  be  induced,  he  now  rejects  all  those  remedies,  which  he 
arbitrarily  terms  poxtona,  and  requires  a  certain  pro-determined 
disease  (that  b  to  say,  according  to  the  pathological  system — a  varying 
definite  series  of  morbid  symptoms).  These  two  demands  Professor 
Bock  now  prescribes  as  synonymous.  The  difierence  between  them 
18  indeed  so  evident,  so  objective,  *  even  visible  to  the  laity,'  that  no 
fiirther  remark  is  necesBary. 

"  The  reason  of  this  extraordinary  conduct  may,  perhaps,  be  as 
follows : — When  Professor  Bock  threw  down  his  challenge,  he  scarcely 
supposed  that  it  would  be  so  readily  accepted.  When  be  was  made 
to  adhere  to  bis  word,  and  perbagp  was  further  enlightened  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  homteopathic  provinga,  it  then  became  evident  to  him 
that  he  was  playing  a  losing  game.  There  then  remained  to  him  no 
otilier  course  than  to  let  drop  the  original  proposition,  and  make  an 
unheard  of  demand,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  this  offer  would  not 
likewise  be  accepted.  It  is  reaUy  astonishing  to  what  an  extraordi- 
nary height  the  demand  of  Professor  Bock  has  grown  in  the  short 
space  of  fourteen  days.  At  first,  any  nurbid  tt/mplom; — now,  ague 
or  epilepsy !  and  to  render  as  impossibility  still  more  impossible, 
these  trifles  are  to  occur  in  the  shortest  period  possible.  The  strange- 
ness of  such  a  demand  Professor  Bock  might  have  already  perceived, 
fbr  Hahnemann  has  never  maintained  that  an  attack  of  ague  hod 
occurred  is  the  proving  of  China,  but  only  symptoms  veiy  closely 
resembling  attacks  of  ague  (see  Professor  Bock's  own  quotation). 
Therefore,  as  Professor  Bock  must  now,  at  least,  well  know 
that  the  fundamental  principle  of  homtnopathy  is  not  "  the  same 
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b]r  same  "  but  Ek«  Mj-  tike  {timiJia  timUOmt) ;  because,  in  bB  pioringa 
of  medicine  of  saj  school  on  hesltiiy  peraons,  there  ceumot  occur  any 
fiilly  formed  diseaseBj  but  only  individual  Bymptome  resembling  k 
dtsease. 

"  Ab  estraordiuary  ae  this  ignorance  must  appear  to  the  non. 
niedlcal  pablic,  Hiat  irhilst  Professor  Bock  in  his  original  de- 
ianrA  spoke  of  mortiid  eymptoms  and  homoeepadiic  remedies,  h6 
now  speaks  of  pouonoua  symptoms  and  poiaoni.  These  words, 
so  much  dreaded  by  the  laity,  are  three  times  repeated,  as  if  he' 
wished  tiie  fact  entirely  to  be  forgotten  that  every  other  medical 
school  employs  the  same  remedies  as  homeeopatby,  only  m  larget  and 
more  frequent  doses ; — or  will  Professer  Bock  ezdude  from  these 
so  called  poisons  his  bvourite' remedy.  Morphine,  which  he  certtiinly 
is  accustomed  to  give  in  unhomixopHthlc  doses  } 

"  He  likewise  knew  what  remedies  were  chosen  by  Dt.  Miiller, 
without  rejectiog  litem  as  poisons.  When  reftisiug  a  viva  voce  con- 
ference, he  requested  by  letter,  in  the  following  words,  a  written  com.^ 
tnnnication  of  our  oonditions : — '  I  am  again  well  and  ready  ;  but  in 
this  affiur  I  will  only  have  to  do  with  what  is  in  writing  ;  for  what  I 
have  in  black  and  white  I  can  wiUi  confidence  place  in  print.' 
This  wish  was  also  gratified,  whilst  we  presented  him  wiA  very  fair 
tionditions^  drawn  up  with  the  ^eateet  possible  indulgencei  vthich  we 
ourselves  pref^ed  giving  to  the  public  in  thrir  original  form.  Thus 
the  reproadl  of  one-sided  arrangement  of  the  conditions  falls  again 
Upon  I^feBtor  Book; 

'  "  After  this  simple  statement  of  the  transaction,  every  one  must 
agree  with  as,  that  the  reflisal  of  our  conditions  by  ProfeBSor  BocK, 
as  weH  as  the  production  of  new  demands,  are  nothing  more  than 
an  evasion  of^  and  receding  from  his  engagement.  Hence  we  cbH 
readily  comply  with  Professor  Bock's  concluding  request  ta  homso- 
patbists,  which  certiunly  seems  a  very  comical  one  as  coming  ilrom 
him,  when  we  make  knownthe  final  issue  of  the  controversy,  which 
is,  that  ProftMor  Sock  refuaet  to  oarry  out  hit  original  ohaUenga 
tteetpUd  by  us,  to  place  hima^f  arid  hit  Jriendi  at  our  tUtposai  Jirr 
the  prvduelion  of  objective  morbid  tymptomt  by  homaopathie  remediet. 

We  beg  to  remark,  that  in  consequence  we  shall  not  have  anythiiig 
further  to  do  with  Professor  Bock,  and  shall  not  hold  bis  future 
attacks  and  abuse  worth  a  reply  ;  for  even  his  seductive  promise  to 
cany  OD'the  experiment  with  propriety,  and  without  animosity,  he 
has  broken  in  the  groseeet  manner.     May  he  have  the  honour  of  lite 
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first  and  last  word ;  may  he  continoe  to  enligfaien  the  paUic  by 
"haa  wifldoDi  with  and  witbmd  do^td  Aymts,  Bbd  degrtde  medioue  by 
making  it  the  Bnbject  for  Jesting  among  the  readen  of  Pwwh,  and 
similar  periodicals. 

*'  What  Bentence  shoald  he  passed  upon  a  proceeding  wluch,  in  Uie 
first  place  insolenUy  chaUeogeH  an  opponent,  then,  surprised  by  an 
unexpected  acceptance,  retreats  iriUi  prevarications  and  impossilulities, 
must  be  decided  by  that  tribunal  before  whom  the  dlallNiger  strove 
to  lay  our  art  so  deeply  in  the  dnst 
"  24M  June,  1855. 

"  Dr.  C.  Haubold,  Dr.  Meyer,  Dr.  Miiller," 


On  the  Treatment  of  Fever,  by  Large  and  Frequmdy -Repeated  dosei 
of  Quinine,  by  Thoius  B.  FEA.COCE,  M.D. 

Jinttani  Phyneim  to  St.  Thomtu'*  Htff^aL* 

lit  the  month  of  October,  1851,  Dr.  Dmidas,  of  Liverpool,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Mescal  Timet  and  Oazette,  in  which  he 
advocated  the  treatment  of  typhus,  by  large  and  frequentlf-repetitett 
doses  of  disulphate  of  qninine.  la  the  November  number  of  the 
London  Joumai  of  Medicine,  he  further  explained  his  views,  and  the 
practice  based  upon  them,  and  reported,  in  confirmation  of  the  utili^ 
of  the  treatment  he  recommended,  the  experience  of  other  praclifjoners, 
more  especially  of  Dr.  Ooolden,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospit^.  The 
latter  gentleman  stated  that  he  had  employed  the  quinine  treatment  in 
the  cases  of  five  adults  and  three  children,  and  had  found  its  efi'ect 
satisfactory  in  all  but  one  ;  and  he  further  reported  that  the  remedy 
had  been  used  with  advantage  by  Mr,  Hine  of  Swindon. 
-  In  the  year  1852,  Dr.  Dundas  published  a  work,  cont^ning  a 
series   of  lectures  "  on   the   Nature  and  Causes  of  Tropica]  and 

*  f  From  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  5,  IS66.  We  have  tbon^t 
this  excellent  paper  worthy  of  being  inserted  verbatiiD,  feeling  Bore  our 
leaders  will  be  gtatified  with  it,  giving,  as  it  does,  a  candaa  and  complete 
view  of  the  Bubject  of  the  treatment  of  Fever  with  large  doses  of  Quinine,  and 
alsaof  thepiesent  condition  of  the  queBdonof  specifics  geneiall]'  in  the  old 
schooL 

The  writer  adds,  from  his  own  experience,  seven  cases  of  tTphns,  and  five 
of  typhoid,  hat  as  they  do  not  show  any  remarkable  restdta,  either  sncceesAil 
or  untuccessfnl,  we  substitute  the  following  cases  and  remarks  by  Dr. 
Haywaid.    £db.] 
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Europeu  Fever,"  inwluch  be  reprinted  the. former  coaimmiicfitioiis 
<m  tbe  employiuent  of  the  quinine  treatment,  and  gave  coiroboratiTe 
evidence  of  its  ueeMnesa  Irom  other  medical  men,  vrbo  had  trietl 
the  remedy  since  the  publication  of  bis  former  papers. 

In  April  and  June,  1852,  a  Ginical  Lecture,  by  Dr.  Hughes 
Sennett,  was  published  in  the  Edmburgh  Mtmthh/  Journal,  in  which 
he  related  the  resnlts  <rf  his  employment  of  large  doses  of  quinine  in 
sine  cases  of  fever ;  and  stated  that,  though  the  pbysiologicBl  efiects 
of  the  drug  were  fully  manifested,  no  remedial  influence  was 
apparently  exerted  by  it.  He  further  mentioned  that  it  had  equally 
£uled  in  one  case  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  ChristiBon,  and  in  eight  in 
which  it  had  been  exhibited  by  Dr.  Bobertson.  These  facts  were 
subsequently  confirmed,  in  a  discussion  at  the  Medico-Chimrgical 
Society  of  Edinhui^b;  but  it  was  there  stated  that  Dr.  Dundas  bad 
received  favourable  reports  of  the  treatment  from  Dr.  Graves,  of 
Dublin,  and  Dr.  Kelly,  of  Drogheda.  In  August,  18S2,  a  report, 
by  Dr,  M'Evers,  of  six  cases  of  typhus  fever  treat«d  at  the  Cork 
Fever  Hospital,  with  quinine,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Dundas,  was 
published  in  the  Dublin  Journal,  and  a  very  favourable  opinion  was 
expressed  of  the  remedy  so  employed. 

In  October,  1852,  Mr.  Hayward,  of  Liverpool,  in  a  Iwrief  communi. 
cation  to  the  lancet,  stated  that  he  had  obtcuned  most  beneficial 
effects  from  the  quinine  treatment,  in  79  cases  of  fever,  which  he  had 
attended  in  parochial  and  private  practice ;  and  in  July,  1833,  Dr. 
Gee  and  Mr.  Eddowes,  the  Medical  officers  of  the  Liverpool  Fever 
Hospital,  whose  experience  had  previously  been  referred  to  by 
Dr,  Dundas,  reported  the  results  of  their  use  of  quinine,  in  88  cases, 
as  highly  satis&ctory. 

In  January,  18S3,  Dr.  Barclay  communicated  to  the  Medical 
T^us  and  Oaxetle  a  carefully  prepared  report  of  this  mode  of  treats 
ment,  as  he  had  observed  it  in  St.  George's  Hospital ;  comparing 
the  duration  of  the  cases  of  fever  treated  with  quinine,  with  that  of 
those  in  which  the  ordinary  methods  had  been  followed,  and  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  former  plan  possessed  no  obvious 
advantages. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  same  volume,  which  contains 
Dr.  Barclay's  paper,  there  is  a  report  firom  Mr.  Fletcher,  the 
Surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Union  Fever  Words,  giving  the  results  of 
bis  trial  of  Dr.  Dundas's  treatment  in  80  cases,  and  be  expresses  the 
opinion  that  when  the  fever  is  uncomplicated,  the  remedy  is  highly 
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ben^cuL  He  stated  that  wiiete  then  n  a  tesdencjr  to  bowd 
ctunplieatioii,  the  m^  sdministTBtion  of  quinine  checks,  if  it  does  not 
cut  short  the  disease,  but  when  the  complicatiiHi  is  well  established, 
whether  pnenmooic,  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  or  cerebral  congestion, 
the  remedy  does  little  good. 

The  method  of  treatment  adopted  by  Dr.  Dundas,  ia  as  follows  : — 
an  emetic  is  first  administered,  and  then  ten  grains  of  quinine  are 
g^ven  every  two  hours  till  the  symptoms  subside,  or  till  tinnitus 
aurium  or  deafness  supenrenee,  when  the  remedy  should  be  stopped. 
After  an  interval  of  about  eight  hours,  another  emetic  should  be 
given ;  and,  after  a  further  period  of  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours, 
the  quinine  treatment  should  be  recommenced.  If  there  be  restless- 
liese  txt  want  of  sleep,  a  full  dose  of  liquor  opii  sedativus  should  be 
^ven,  vrith  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  ;  and  wine  and  other  support 
should  be  administered  as  required. 

The  period  during  which  the  large  doses  of  quinine  were  usually 
r^eated,  in  Dr.  Dundas's  practice,  is  not  stated ;  but  in  two  cases, 
which  he  quotes  as  examples  of  the  beneficitd  operation  of  the 
remedy,  three  doses  only  were  exhibited.  The  precise  plan,  however, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Dundas,  has  been  more  or  less  deviated  from  by 
all  the  practitioners  who  have  reported  the  results  of  their  experience, 
both  as  regards  the  dose  in  which  the  quinine  was  administered,  and 
ihe  frequency  with  which  the  remedy  waa  repeated. 

Dr.  Goolden  gave  in  one  case  10  grains  every  two  hours  for 
eighteen  times,  in  another  8  grains  every  two  hours ;  but  he  does 
not  mention  how  often  the  latter  one  was  repeated.  Dr.  Stevensoa 
in  one  case  administered  1 2  gnuns  every  three  hours  for  twenty  times, 
and  afterwards  continued  3  grain  doses  every  four  hours  for  about 
two  days  longer.  Mr.  Glazebrook  gave  in  one  case  8,  in  another  IS, 
gruns  every  two  hours.  Mr.  Hayward  exhibited  the  remedy  in 
doses  of  4  or  5  grains,  and  never  exceeded  7  grains,  every  two  hours. 
Dr.  Gee  and  Mr.  Eddowes  gave  from  3  to  1 0  gruns  every  two  or  three 
hours.  Dr.  Bennett  in  one  case  administered  1 0  grains  every  two  hours 
for  five  times ;  in  another,  at  first  10  gnuns  every  tvro  hours  for  seven 
times,  afterwards  5  grains  at  the  same  intervals,  for  five  times ;  in  a 
third  case,  he  gave  10  grains  every  two  hours  for  tax  times,  and  then, 
at  first  10,  and  afterwards  13,  grains  for  a  dose,  at  the  same  periods ; 
but  the  time  during  which  the  remedy  was  continued  is  not  men- 
tioned. Dr.  M'Evers  exhibited  the  remedy  in  the  doses  recommended 
by  Dr.  Dundas,  giving  in  one  case  10  grains  every  two  hours  fbr  nx 
times  in  one  day,  and  then  every  three  hours  for  four  other  times ;  in 
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KDOthef  cate  every  two  hours  for  Utfee  dnes  in  one  Asj,  and  the 
fUlowing  day  tl^ee  oUkt  doaes  at  Ute  Mme  intenKla ;  in  a  tlurd  cftai 
10  grams  eveiy  two  boun  for  five  timea  in  one  di^,  for  nx  times  oil 
the  fidlowkig  day,  anA  for  four  times  on  the  thnd  day.  In  a  fourth 
caae  he  gave  10  gruns  every  two  hours  for  two  days,  and  during  the 
tfaird  day  the  same  doae  ereiy  four  hmrs.  In  the  eases  obserred  by 
Dr.  Barclay,  <me  patient  took  10  grains  every  two  hours  for  ten  times, 
ft  seemid  iO  grains  evei^  ^  hours  for  three  times,  two  others  20 
grnos  every  four  and  every  ax.  hours  for  eight  times ;  and  a  fifth  20 
gruBS  every  three  hours  for  nine  times.  Mr.  Fletcher  in  one  case 
gave  13  doses  of  S  gruns  each  to  a  girl  of  12  years  of  u^,  at 
intervals  of  two  houra ;  to  an  adult  he  gnve  €  grains  every  three 
hours,  but  the  precise  number  of  doses  gjven  is  not  stated ;  slid  to  a 
third  patient,  who  died  of  pneumonia,  he  exhibited  0  gndns  every 
three  hours  for  five  day,  after  which  antiphlo^stic  treatment  vras  had 
recourse  to. 

The  different  writers  who  have  aQuded  to  the  effects  produced  by 
tbe  enployment  of  the  bu^  doses  of  quinine,  ^ree  generally  iil  thor 
reports.  Dr.  Dundas  mentions  that,  after  the  exhibition  of  three  or 
four  doses,  the  specific  influence  of  the  drug  is  generally  manifested 
by  the  occurrence  of  vertigo,  tinnitus  auiinm,  deafness,  and  diminished 
frequency  of  tbe  pnhe;  to  these  symptoms  Dr.  Barclay  and  Dr. 
H'Evers  add  vomiting  as  of  occasional  occurrence  ;  and  the  farmer 
gendeman  mentions  that  in  some  cases  the  depressing  influence  of 
the  dmg  on  the  heart  and  arteries  are  the  only  obvious  effects. 
Confusion  of  ideas^  torptv,  itnd  more  or  less  coma,  are  also  referred 
to,  as  resulting  from  Uie  use  of  the  remedy;  but,  as  juatfy  stated  by 
Dr.  Bsrclay,  as  these  symptoms  in  many  cases  naturally  ensue  with 
the  progress  of  fever,  it  is  sometimes  difflcnlt  to  say  how  far  they 
may  have  been  referable  to  tbe  one  or  other  cause.  Dr.  H'Eveis 
mentions  tbe  phy^Iogicsl  efibcts  of  the  quinine  as  manifested  in  one 
ease  at  the  end  tA  three  doses,  and  as  recurring  on  the  following  day 
when  the  same  i^untity  had  been  giVen.  In  a  second  case,  they 
appeared  after  the  exhibition  of  fifteen  doses  in  three  days,  and  in  a 
tfaird  after  twenty-four  doses  ^ven  in  two  days.  The  rymptomS 
mentioned  are  similar  to  these  which,  as  related  by  M.  Brignet  and 
others  (quoted  by  HU.  l^enssean  and  Pidoux),  were  observed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  typhcxd  fever  of  Paris,  by  doses  of  quinine  varying 
from  I  to  3  or  4  grammes  (15-4  to  61-6  grains),  exhibited  during 
tlie  day,  according  ta  the  seveii^  of  the  disease,    M.  Briguet 
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arrived  at  ttie  coocluaibii  ttiat  qmnine  was  useM  in  tbe  ataiio  ferm 
of  typhoid  fever,  a«sua^^  tbe  watchfuIneeB  uid  delirium ;  tmt  tita-i 
it  was  prejadidal  la  the  adynaraic  ferm,  idth  great  proBtrtttien  of ' 


-  I  have  before  mentioned  that  Dr.  DundM,  in  his  eariier  ei 
Cations,  spoke  of  the  manifestation  of  the  specific  influence  of  thtf 
qoinine,  as  indicating  the  neeesrity  for  the  discontinuance  of  t}>e  drag'. 
At  least  for  a  time ;  but  Dr.  Gee  and  Mr,  Eddbwes  do  not  regard  thd 
occurence  of  tinnitus  aurium  and  deafness  as  always  requmng'  tfad 
suspension'  of  the  remedy ;  and  Dr.  Dundas,  in  a  subsequent  aRusion 
to  their  opinion  on  this  point,  seems  disposed  to  eoncw  ^th  them. 

The  class  of  cases  in  which  tile  quinine  treatmAit  was  tried  by  tha 
gentlemen  to  whose  reprarts  I  have  referred,  appears  to  have  diffbre^ 
considerably.  Dr.  Ooolden  states  that  the  eight  casea  he  mentiootf 
aH  presented  Bymptoms  of  typhus  gravior.  In  Dr.  B^nnettTs  patients 
the  fever  was  in  two  of  the  typhoid  and  in  seven  of  the  typhus  fbrm, 
Mr.  Hayward's  cases  are  stated  to  have  been  all  of  the  typboidtype. 
Dr.  Gee'a  and  Mr.  Eddowes'  were  boHi  typhus  and  typhtud.  Dir. 
H'Evers'  were  maculated  typhus.  Dr.  ^UYslay'a  were  one,  op 
perhaps  two,  cases  of  typhus,  and  sixteen  cases  of  typl)oid ;  and  tbi 
Fletcher's  oases  were  typhoid. 

The  results  of  the  treatinent  in  the  pracUce  of  these  diflletent 
gentlemen  were  also  very  various,  hut  it  will  be  obaerved  that  they 
bear  no  relation  t»  the  dose  in  which  the  remedy  was  employed,  n<w 
bo  the  frequency  of  its  eshitntion  ;  some  of  thase  who  most  exaotly 
followed  Dr.  Dundaa'e  plans  having  met  vrith  unaatd^etory  lUtkllSt 
vhile  others^  who  have  reported  most  ^vourably  o(  the  treatment 
tidministered  Qie  remedy  in  much  smaller  doses  and  at  longer  inter- 
vals. Mr.  Hayward  etateB,  that  he  lost  cmly  two  patients,  and  these 
were  children,  who  had  taken  the  remedy  very  irrelgularly ;  tJUiB  be 
lost  only  one  patient  in  39  J,  or  fi-S  per  cent.,  while,  in  the  practiee  of 
Dr.  Gee  and  M^.  Eddowes,  13  cases  proved  fabd^  or  1  m  6|vcto 
nearly,  or  14-7  per  cent.,  a  rate  of  mortalify  high;  even  wttH  th* 
large  proportion  of  complicated  cases  which  these  gentlemen  ivport 
to  have  been  included  in  the  eases  treated.  Dr.  Goolden's  and  Dr. 
M'Evers'  patients  all  recovered  ;  of  Dr.  Bennett's  cases,  two,  one  of 
typhoid  and  one  of  typhus,  died ;  of  die  cases  reported  upon  hy  Sti. 
Barclay,  tnro  also  proved  filial.  The  mortality  among  the  ptlit/aOi 
treated  by  Mr.  Fletcher  is  not  stated. 
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The  theoiy  on  wbich  Dr.  Dondas  bases  his  treatment  it: 
Iflt.  That  iatennittent,  remittent,  and  continued  fevers  are  mere 
varietieB  of  the  same  diseafle  ;  and  that  as  bark  will  generally  arrert 
the  former  affectioDS,  it  "  ought  to,  and  will,  generally,  arrest "  typhus. 
Though,  as  an  ague  will  sometimes  resist  for  mauy  days  theemplc^- 
ment  of  quinine  and  afterwardi-  yield,  it  may  be  expected  to  be  so 
also  with  typhus;  and  Sndly,  that  when  quinine  is  adminiatered  in 
Urge  doses  in  typhus,  if  not  cnratiye,  it  is  "never  followed  by  the 
sUghtest  ill  effects." 

It  wUl  thus  be  seen  that  Dr.  Dundas  exhibits  quinine  in  fever,  not 
merely  as  a  tonic,  with  the  view  of  effecting  a  general  improvement 
in  the  symptoms,  or  as  an  auxiliary  to  other  treatment,  as  bark  was 
formerly  given  by  various  phy«ciaas,  and  as  quinine  has  mc«« 
recently  been  employed  in  amaU  doees ;  but  that  he  claims  for  it  the 
power  of  cutting  short  the  disease,  and  that  not  only  in  one  particular 
form  of  fever,  or  under  certain  peculiar  circumstances,  but  in  all 
cases.  He  believes,  indeed,  that  by  its  use  "  the  time  approaches 
when  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  after  ages  of  vacillation,  will  be 
established  on  the  same  sure  and  satisfactory  basis  as  that  on  which 
tbe  treatment  of  ague  now  rests." 

The  questions,  therefore,  which  require  consideration  are : — 1st. 
Whether  quinine  when  administered  in  large  and  frequently  repeated 
doses,  does  possess  the  power  of  cutting  short  an  attack  of  fever:  and 
2nd — Whetiier,  when  so  exhibited,  it  use  is  otherwise  objectionable. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  discussing  these  questions,  to  inquire  how 
far  the  theory  upon  which  Dr.  Dundas  bases  his  treatment  is  correct ; 
but  it  may  safely  be  contended,  that  a  generalization  so  sweeping  ad 
that  which  he  makes,  requires  to  be  supported  by  other  and  more 
satisfactorf  evidence  than  a  simple  appeal  to  the  writer's  experience. 
The  observations  which  have  of  late  years  been  so  carefully  collected 
in  various  localities  are  opposed  to  this  view,  and  can  only  be  set 
ande  by  still  more  extenuve  and  equally  accurate  investigations. 
For  my  own  part,  after  having  paid  much  attention  to' what  has  been 
written  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  having  carefully  observed 
the  several  forms  of  fever  which  fall  under  our  notice,  in  this  and  the 
n^bbouring  countries,  in  the  localities  which  afford  the  best  oppor< 
tunities  for  studying  their  peculiarities — Edinburgh,  Paris  and 
XiOndon — 1  have  entirely  adopted  the  view  that  typhus  and  typhoid 
are  speciGcally  distinct  diseases.     With  remittent  and  relapsing 
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fevere,  fixiia  their  comparatiTe  iofirequency,  I  unleBs  familiar, and  am 
in  doubt  what  relation  thoee  affections  bear  to  typhoid  on  the  one 
band,  and  to  tropical  foTera  on  the  other. 

The  viewB  which  we  may  adopt  on  these  points  are  howevw  -un. 
important,  a^  i^arda  the  inqu^  into  the  power  of  quimne  in  arrestiag 
the  progreaa  of  the  continued  fevers  of  this  country,  embracii^  under 
that  term  typhus  and  typhoid ;  for,  though  Dr.  Dundaa  contends  for 
the  identity  of  thoee  affections  with  tropical  fevers,  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  their  being  arrested  by  treatment,  and  disavows  any  ideft 
that  the  specific  fevers  attended  with  eruption  can  be  so  checked,  we 
know  |thBt  even  those  affections  are  capable  of  being  arrested  and 
modified  by  peculiar  states  of  system,  and,  if  so  influenced,  it  may  be 
ctHitended  that  they  might  also  be  amenable  to  the  influence  of 
remedies.  If  this  can  be  established  in  reference  to  the  eruptive 
fevers,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  power  capable  of  being 
exerted  over  the  common  continued  fevers  is  still  greater. 

1st.  Attacks  of  measles,  or  smaU-pox,  or,  to  a  less  degree,  of 
scarlet  fever,  (^ve,  in  &  laige  proportion  of  cases,  itumuoi^  from 
subsequent  seizures,  and  most  probably  attacks  of  typhus  and  typhoid 
poBseSE  the  same  power.  Vaccination  generally  prevents  the  subse- 
quent occurrence  of  variola.  These  results  must  be  dependent  upon 
the  production  of  a  change  in  the  constitution  which  renders  it- 
altf^ether  insusceptible  to  the  inflnence  of  the  virus. 

2nd.  When  previous  attacks  of  theae  affeeiions  do  not  prevent 
subsequent  seizures,  the  second  attacks  are  very  generally  mild,  and 
only  of  short  duration.  Yaccin^ion,  when  it  does  not  protect  the 
patient  irom  variola,  oBuslIy  lessens  the  severity  of  that  disease ;  or, 
what  affords  a  still  more  obvious  proof  of  its  influence,  after  the 
symptoms  have  proceeded,  often  with  violence,  to  a  certain  point, 
causes  Ute  sudden  and  entire  subsidence  of  the  disease.  In  these, 
cases  the  sudden  change  produced  hy  the  previous  attacks,  while  it 
does  JoA  render  the  constitution  insusceptible  to  the  virus,  prevents 
the  disease  being  iidly  developed,  or,  in  other  words,  renders  it 
abortive. 

3td.  We  not  unfrequently  obserra  persons  who  have  never  previ- 
ously had  a  given  contagious  disease,  on  being  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  its  virus,  suffer  from  febrile  attacks,  which  though  at  first  threat- 
ening, soon  snbnde,  and  without  presenting  any  specific  charactH^ 
Such  is  often  the  case  with  children  in  schools  where  scarlet  fever  or 
other  febrile  disease  is  prevuling;  with  patients  in  wards  containing 
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fpwr  cu«a,  n  with  rtml«Rto  stteodtiig  ho^iiU  practice.  In  these 
JHitaiiiifn,  from  nwiB  peculiarity  of  conatitutioii,  mth  the  nature  of 
vhidi  we  are  entirely  igsonid:,  the  HTstem  is  not  wholly  ineoeceptUile 
to  the  vinu,  hot  the  lUseaM  is  incapaUe  of  being  fiiUy  deTeloped. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  results  of  diaeaee,  or  of  individnal 
peculiarity,  are  uialogous  to  the  effects  which  nay  be  suj^ioBed  to 
be  produced  by  remedies  employed  as  pioph^actica,  or  with  the  view 
of  anestbg  diieased  actioa  alretuly  commenced.  It  is  true  that  the 
aiulpgy  is  not  precise.  Sot  in  the  former  cases,  the  pecnliarity  of  con.- 
stitulion,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  exists  before  the  recent  of  tbe 
Tinw;  wh^^as,  in  tbe  latter,  the  temedy  most  generally  be  exhibited 
after  expoenre  to  contaf^ioa,  or  even  after  the  titub  has  already  begun 
U>  nuuifeat  itsalf.  There  eeema,  however,  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  what  is,  jn  these  instanceB,  accomplnhed  by  natural  causes, 
m^^ht  tJMo  he  effected  by  the  employment  of  remedial  agents.  The 
analogy  is  st^  cloaer  as  regards  the  iaflnence  often  exerted  by  Taccioe 
introduced  into  th^  system,  aAer  exposure  to  the  confagiiHi  of  variola, 
in  either  arresting  the  progress  of  tjie  disease,  or  mateii»lly  lessea- 
ing  its  severity.  Though,  therefore,  we  do  not  at  present  know  any 
which  can  certainly  be  referred  to,  as  poesesring  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  a  specific  febrile  disease,  there  is  nothing  unphilo- 
Bophical  in  our  seeking  to  obtain  lucdi ;  and  if  this  be  granted  as  to 
the  specific  diseases,  it  will  be  much  more  readily  admitted  as  to  tJie 
■ordinary  conUnued  fevers.  The  assertion  that  "we  can  guide,  not 
cure  a  fever,"  is,  indeed,  a  msre  expression  of  the  extent  of  our 
present  practical  knowledge,  not  a  rule  which  should  be  allowed  to 
deter  us  from  the  search  to  extend  it.  The  qnestioa  as  to  whether 
continued  leverB  be;  or  be  not,  c^Hible  of  atzest^  is  one  wluch  is  fairly 
open  to  investigation,  uid  itliiab  muat  be  decided,  not  on  tbeoretical 
grounds,  but  by  experimental  researches  into  the  operation  of  remedies, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  checking  the  disease. 

In  prosecuting  auoh  expcrimentalinveBtigatioas  we  may  employ 
tfo  metbcNla  -.-r       .   . 

lat.  We  may  have  recourse  to  the  special  treatment  in  a  portion  of 
the  cases  which  come  underour  care,  and  follow  the  ordmary  method 
with  the  remainder,  without  reference  to  the  particular  type  or  ctof 
racter  of  the  two  seta  of  cates.  We  may  then  estnnate  the  respective 
^dvantAges  of  the  modes  of  treatment  pursued,  by  the  relative 
duration  and  mortality  of  the  disease  undec  the  two  systems, — or, 

Sndly.  We  may  employ  ^e  treatment  on}y  in  cases  which  have 
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already  mteiuned  b  definite  form,  with  Uie  ordiiuuy  course  and  progreM 
of  which  we  are  &miliar.  We  ca?,  therefore,  hy  carffiiUy  watching 
the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  the  operation  of  the  remedy,  judge 
how  far  its  effects  are  beneficial. 

In  following  both  these  methods  there  are  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  for  we  can  never  whoUy  confine  otirsehqs  to  the  use  of  one 
reqiedy  ]  and  consequently  are  apt  to  be  misled  in  ascribing  effect^ 
to  its  use  which  are  due  to  other  causes,  but  there  are  also  special 
objections  which  apply  to  each  plan, 

1.  In  empbying  the  first  plan,  it  is  necessary  that  the  two  sets  of 
cases  compared  should  be  as  nearly  similar  as  possibk.  The  ages 
and  sexes  of  the  patients,  the  periods  of  the  E^tack  at  which  the 
treatment  is  oommemced,  and  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  should  all 
correspond.  The  obserrations  should  also  be  collected  in  the  same 
locality,  in  the  same  sphere  of  practice,  and  during  the  same  period. 
AU  these  circumstances  materially  influence  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
fevera,  ind^eiuleiitly  of  the  treatment  to  iriiich  the  casea  are  sub- 
jected. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Hayward,  and  those  of  Dr.  Gee  and  Mr. 
£d4owes,  afford  examples  of  the  very  different  results  which  may  be 
obtained  from  umilar  treatmentin  the  same  locality,  but  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.  The  former  gentleman,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  only  a  mortally  of  2'5  per  cent,  among  the  cases  of  fever  which 
he  treated  with  quinine,  while  the  latter  lost  14*7  per  cent,  of  their 
cases.  These  different  results  are,  however,  at  once  understood,  when 
It  ie  known  that  Mr.  Hayward's  obaerrations  were  collected  in  paro- 
chial ^d  private  practice ; — Dr.  Oee's  and  Mr,  Eddowes'  in  a  fever 
hospital.  The  practice  of  the  farmer  gentleman,  therefore,  included 
cases  of  all  degrees  of  intensity,  while  the  cases  treated  b^.tbe  latter 
-were  necessarily  such  as  were  selected  for  their  severity  to  be  sent 
to  the  hospital.  We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  different  types  of 
fiever  in  diffvent  localities  and  at  different  periods,  and  thus  we 
obtain  very  various  results  while  pursuing  amilar  plans  of  treatment ; 
pai  it  is  well  known  that  the  mortality  at  the  commencement  of  an 
epidemic  exceeds  that  at  its  decline.  It  ie  necessary,  therefore,  in 
inTealjgaUng  the  power  of  any  remedy  or  the  advantages  of  any  sys- 
tem of  treatment,  that  the  cases  treated  should  be  similar  in  all  these 
drcomstancesbeftH'e  we  can  aafelysubject  our  observations  to  analysis, 
or  depend  upon  the  inferences  which  we  ra^  deduce  from  them, 
Frovided,  howeyer,  the  set  of  cases  do  correspond,  the  mferences 
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founded  upon  them  possess  conuderable  exactitude ;  but  there  are 
■mi  objectioDB  which  apply  to  this  plan,  and  which  can  only  be 
SToided  by  adopting  tbe,  secood  method,  or  by  administering  the 
remedy  in  cases  of  ferer,  tbe  preMse  form  and  type  of  whidi  are 
ascertajned. 

Ist.  It  isimposrible  to  predict,  at  the  commencemeot  of  an  attack 
of  fever,  what  will  be  its  duration,  and  consequently  to  decide,  if  the 
disease  subside  suddenly,  whether  it  have  done  so  from  the  effect  of 
the  remedy  employed,  or  only  in  accordance  with  the  natural  course. 

2ndly.  Whether  we  suppose  the  difference  between  the  typhus 
and  typhoid  feTers  to  be  truly  specific  or  only  typical,  they  are  such 
as  must  certainly  affect  the  curability  of  the  disease;  and  it  is,  tiiere. 
fore,  quite  possible  that  a  remedy  which  may  be  rery  useful  in  the 
one  form,  may  be  valueless,  or  even  injurious,  in  the  other. 

3rdly.  The  different  (brms  of  fever  are  constantly  modified  by  a 
variety  of  different  causes,  and  are  liable  to  various  compHcations, 
which  may  all  effect  the  influence  which  any  given  remedy  may  esert. 
Thus,  owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  we  may  obtiun  results  from 
a  given  system  of  treatment  which  would  be  entirely  erroneous  when 
applied  to  another  set  of  cases.  We  avoid  these  sources  of  error  by 
adopting  the  second  method  of  investigation,  or  by  watching  the 
effects  of  the  remedy  in  cases  which  have  already  assumed  definite 
characters.  If,  however,  we  were  only  to  employ  the  treatment  in 
such  cases,  we  should  be  testing  its  power  of  checking  the  disease, 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances ;  for  it  ia  justly  contended 
by  Dr.  Dundas,  that  the  probability  of  our  arresting  the  progress  of 
an  attack  of  fever  will  be  greater  the  earlier  the  remedy  is  had 
recourse  to.  This  supposition  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of 
tlie  power  of  vaccine  in  preventing  small-poz.  Thus,  if  vaccination 
be  practised  immediately  a  person  is  exposed  to  the  conta^on  of 
variola,  it  will  often  take  effect,  and  either  check  or  mitigate  the 
disease ;  whereas,  if  deferred  till  a  later  period,  the  influence  of  the 
vaccine  Is  entirely  rousted  and  the  variola  runs  it  course  unmodified. 

The  only  means  of  avoiding  all  these  various  sources  of  error,  is  to 
employ  both  methods  of  investigation,  and,  indeed,  while  in  some 
cases  we  have  a  choice  of  tbe  plan  which  we  may  adopt,  in  others  we 
have  but  one  course  open  to  us.  In  private  practice  we  generally 
see  our  patients  at  an  early  period,  and  may  at  once  exhibit  the 
}'emedy  without  waiting  for  the  disease  more  fully  to  develope  itself. 
In  hospitals,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  rare>r  commence  our  treatment 
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till  after  the  disease  has  been  several  days  in  progress,  when  the 
chain  of  diseased  action  has  fully  jDanifested  itself,  and  thus  the 
second  plan  is  that  which  is  alone  enable  of  bein^  followed. 

I  now  propose  to  report  the  resulta  which  have  been  obtained 
from  the  quinine  treatment,  as  employed  at  the  St.  Thomas's  Hob. 
pital,  comparing  the  average  mortality  and  duration  of  the  cases  in 
which  it  was  administered,  with  the  similar  facts  as  to  those  in  which 
the  more  ordinary  treatment  vf&e  had  recourse  to ;  I  shall  then 
det^l  the  particulars  of  some  cases  in  which  I  have  myself  employed 
the  remedy. 

On  referring  to  the  hospital  records,  I  Gnd  that  during  the  present 
year,  from  January  to  October  inclusive,  there  were  treated  m  St. 
Thomoa'a,  139  cases  of  fever  of  all  kinds,  excluding  the  cases  entered 
as  febricula  and  ephemera.  Of  the  139  cases,  20  were  subjected  to 
the  quinine  treatment.  In  one  case,  4  grains  of  the  drug  were  given 
every  two  houirs ;  in  a  second,  5  grains  were  exhibited  three  times 
duly  ;  in  a  third,  S  grains'  were  administered  every  three  hours  ;  in 
four  others,  5  grains  every  four  hours ;  in  two,  six  grains  every 
three  and  every  six  hours ;  in  two,  8  grains  everj-  four  hours ;  in  two, 
10  grains  every  two  hours;  in  three,  10  grains  every  six  hours;  and 
in  one,  15  grains  every  six  hours.  In  three  cases,  (one  male  and 
two  females,)  the  remedy  was  only  given  in  doses  of  2  grains  three 
times  duly.  In  six  of  tlie  cases,  the  exhibition  of  the  quinine  was 
commenced  on  the  day  of  the  patient's  admission  into  the  Hospital ; 
in  eight,  on  the  following  day;  in  one,  on  the  third  day;  and  in  one, 
on  the  fifth  day  from  admission.  In  one  case,  in  which  the  patient 
took  fever  in  the  Hospital,  the  precise  period  of  the  disease  at  which 
the  quinine  treatment  was  commenced  is  not  stated,  but  it  may  be 
inferred  not  to  have  been  later  than  the  third  or  fourth  day.  In  all 
the  cases  stimulants  and  supports  were  bad  recourse  to  as  required. 
Of  the  twenty  patients,  fifteen  were  males,  and  five  females ;  the 
respective  proportions  of  the  sexes  being  75  and  25  per  cent. 
The  mean  age  was  in  males  24'1 ;  the  extremes,  17  and  35 

„  „         females,  20;   .  „  14  and  29 

„  „    both  sexes,  23-4.      . 

The  mean  period  of  adnusslon  was  in  males,      9  days. 
n  M  ij  females,     10     „ 

„  „  „         both  sexes,       9'1 

Deducting  the  three  cases  in  which  small  doses  were  only  given, 
the  mortality  was : 

VOL.    XIV,   NO.    LVI. — APRIL,  .1856.  Z 
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la  malea,  2 ;  in  fenuUs,  !  ;  or. 

Id  males 14-2  per  aent 

females 83*3      „ 

both  sexes  ....     17-6       „ 
The  mean  period  of  residence  of  the  cases  cured,  excluding  those 
in  which  small  doses  only  were  given,  and  one  case  detained  in 
hospital  eighty-four  days,  Aom  accidental  circumstances,  was: 
In  males     .     .     .  '  .     .     28-7  days. 

females 30-5    „ 

both  sexes ....  29  „ 
During  U>e  sune  period  of  nine  months  there  were,  as  before  stated, 
1 19  other  ceses  of  fever  treated  in  tbe  HospitsJ.  In  some  <rf  these 
cases,  litUe  else  vas  given  than  soda  water,  and  suitable  support  and 
slimnlante.  In  others  the  treatment  consisted  in  the  exhibition  (tf 
chlorate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  water  or  decoction  or  infusion  of  bark, 
with  or  without  hydrochloric  acid,  in  doses  of  8  or  10  grains,  every 
two  or  three  hours.  In  yet  other  cases,  the  sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monia, in  doses  of  S  to  8  gruDS,  was  given  in  iniusion  of  serpentary  or 
decoction  of  bark  at  interval  of  2  to  4  hours ;  this  treatment  being 
commenced  either  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  or  towards  its 
terminations.  In  both  these  sets  of  cases,  diffiisible  stimulants  and 
support  were  also  given,  according  to  the  amoont  of  prostration. 

Of  the  119  cases,  78  were  males,  and  46  weiefemalea,  being  res- 
pectively 81'3  and  38'6  per  cent. 
The  mean  age  of  the  patients  was : 

In  males,  24'5;  extremes,  4  and  72 
females,  34:  „         5  and  68 

both  sexes,  84-4;  „ 

The  mean  period  of  admission  was : 

Inmates 10*4  days 

females 9'^     » 

both  sexes .     .    ■.     .     10-2     „ 
The  mortally  was,  in  males  10,  in  femides  6;  or. 

In  males 13-6  per  cent. 

,      females 10-8         „ 

both  sexes      .     .     .     13-6         „ 
The  mean  period  of  residence  of  the  cases  cured,  (deducting  those 
detained  in  the  Hospital  ttom  accidental  causes),  was : 

In  males 37-2  days 

females       ....     29-8    „ 
both  sexes       .     .     ,     28-1    „ 
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It  wiU  be  Been,  on  comparing  these  two  series  of  observntiona,  that 
they  bear  it  very  close  general  resemblance,  as  regards  the  circum- 
stances which  most  materially  affect  the  [results  of  the  treatment 
pursued ;  as  the  age  mid  sex  of  the  patients,  and  the  period  of  the 
disease  at  which  they  were  admitted  into  the  Hospital;  indeed,  in  the 
last  two  particulars,  the  advantage  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  cases 
treated  by  quinine.  The  two  series  may,  therefore,  be  admitted  as 
afiordtng  some  test  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  systems  of  treat- 
ment pursued ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  quinine  cases  the  rate 
of  mortaUty  is  considerably  higher,  and  Hie  durations  of  residence 
longer,  than  in  the  others. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  a  calcnlation  founded  upon  the 
respective  duration  of  residence  of  the  cases  in  Hospital,  does  not 
afford  a  satisfactory  standard  of  comparison,  as  being  liable  to  be 
afiected  by  accidental  causes  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  this  remark.  The  period  during  which  a  patient  is  detained  in 
bed  would,  exceptional  cases  being  omitted,  afford  more  esact 
results ;  but  the  comparison  of  the  periods  at  which  the  patients  are 
regarded  as  iree  from  fever,  as  adopted  by  Dr.  Gee  and  Mr.  Eddowes, 
or  the  period  of  convatescence,  would  be  a  still  less  satisfactorj" 
standard,  because  liable  to  greater  variation  from  the  views  of  dif- 
ferent observers.  In  .the  calculations  above  given,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  guard  against  incorrect  results,  by  escliiding  all  cases 
detained  for  a  longer  period  than  usual,  from  casual  circumstahces. 

It  may  also  be  contended,  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
quinine  treatment  was  had  recourse  to,  was  so  small,  that  the  infet- 
encea  deduced  from  them  cannot  he  depended  upon.  Admitting  the 
force  of  this  objection,  I  have  collected  all  the  cases  in  which  the 
quinine  taeatment  was  employed  in  the  Hospital  during  &e  year 
18S4.  These  I  find  amount  to  twenty  In  number,  of  which  twelve 
were  males  and  eight  females ;  but  two,  one  male  and  one  female, 
took  the  remedy  only  in  small  doses.  Deducting  these,  there  remain 
eight^n  eases  in  which  the  quinine  was  eshihited,  in  doses  varying 
from  2  and  4  grains  every  four  hours,  and  three  times  daily,  in  boys 
of  8,  10,  and  15  years  of  age,  to  S,  8,  and  10  gruns  every  two,  four, 
NX,  and  eight  hours,  in  adults.  The  remedy  was  commenced  on  the 
day  of  the  patients'  admission  into  the  Hospital  tn  seven  cases;  on 
the  foUowmg  day  in  five  cases ;  on  the  third  day  in  three ;  the  fourth, 
in  one ;  and  on  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  days  froih  admisraon, 
also  in  pne  case  each.     The  general  circumstances  of  the  cases  were 
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also  more  favourable  for  treatment  tban  either  of  the  other  two  sets 
the  mean  age  of  the  patients  being  onljr  19'3,  and  the  extremes  10 
and  45 ;  and  the  mean  period  of  admission  the  sixth  day  of  ilhiees. 
The  reanlta  where  also  more  favourable  as  r^ards  both  the  mortaUl; 
and  the  duration  of  the  cases  cured;  the  deaths  being  only  two  males; 
and  the  period  of  residence  in  the  cases  which  lecorered,  only  twenty- 
six  days ;  deducting  the  three  cases  in  which  the  quinine  was  not 
^vea  till  the  seTenth,  ei^th,  and  ninth  days  from  the  admission  of 
the  patients  into  the  Hospital,  and  in  which  the  period  of  residence 
was  twen^-seven,  sixty-three,  and  sixty-nine  days. 

Adding  these  two  series  of  cases  together,  and  deducting  those  in 
which  the  remedy  was  only  given  in  small  doses,  we  get  a  total  of 
thirty  .fire  cases  treated  by  quinine;  of  these  twenty-five  were  males, 
of  whom  four  died;  giving  an  average  mortality  of  16*0  pei  cent.; 
and  ten  were  females,  of  whom  one  died,  or  ten  per  cent. ;  or  in  the 
thirty-five  patients  of  both  sexes,  the  mortality  vras  five,  or  14'2  per 
cent. 

The  mean  period  of  residence  of  the  cases  cured,  was,  in  twenty 
males  (excluding  the  one  detained  eighty-four  days),  27'9  days ;  and 
in  Hx  females  (excluding  the  three  in  which  the  patients  did  not 
commence  the  remedy  till  the  seventh,  eight,  and  ninth  days  from 
their  admission  into  the  Hospital),  25*3  days;  or,  taking  the  two 
sexes'  together,  the  mean  period  of  remdence  of  the  patients  was 
27-3  days. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  on  comparing  these  results  aa  to  the  thirty- 
five  eases  treated  by  quinine  with  those  obtained  in  the  other  119 
cases,  that  while  the  mortality  in  the  quinine  cases  was  considerably 
greater  than  in  the  others  (1-6  per  cent.),  the  mean  period  of  resi- 
dence of  the  cases  cured  under  that  treatment  was  very  neaily  the 
same  as  in  the  other  cases  (8  less). 

This  statement,  embrucing,  as  it  does,  so  targe  a  number  of  cases, 
including  all  those  treated  in  the  Hospital  by  qumine  during  a  period 
of  nmeteen  months,  and  that,  too,  in  the  practice  of  different  medical 
men,  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  affording  a  fur  indication  of  the 
results  of  the  quinine  treatment,  and  a  legitimate  comparison  with 
that  of  the  other  methods.  There  do  not  appear  any  curcumstances  ■ 
which  should  affect  disadvantageouslj  the  results  in  the  quinine  cases ; 
mdeed,  the  general  characters  of  the  cases  so  treated  are  rather  more 
favourable  for  treatment  than  those  in  which  the  more  ordinary  plans 
'Were  pursued.     If,  therefore,  quinine  really  poMeseed  the  power  of 
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cutting  short  an  attack  of  fcTcr,  without  reference  to  \\a  particular 
type  or  form — and  each  is  diatiQCtlj  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Dundaa — 
the  average  duration  of  the  cases  cured  under  that  treatment,  and 
their  mean  mortality,  should  be  less  than  those  under  the  ordinaiy 
plans;  and  if  such  does  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  fair  inference 
ia,  that  the  remedy  does  not  possess  the  asserted  power.  It  is,  bow- 
erer,  quite  possible  that,  though  the  quinine  treatment  may  fail  to 
exhibit  satisfactory  results,  when  applied  to  all  the  cases  which  occur, 
taken  indiscriniinately,  without  reference  ia  their  peculiar  character: 
when  applied  to  a  more  select  set  of  cases,  it  may  prove  to  be  capa. 
hie  of  arresting  some  of  them,  or,  at  least,  of  materially  mitigating 
thdr  severity. 

Remarks  by  Dr.  Hayward. 

This  paper  affords  another  of  those  numerous  instances  of  allo- 
pathic writers  adducing  facts  and  arguments  illustrative  of  the 
bomtBopathic  law  of  medicine. 

The  writer  appears  to  be  one  of  those  votaries  of  old  physic  who 
are  sufficiently  candid  to  acknowledge  that  "  our  present  practical 
knowledge  is  capable  of  being  extended ;  not,  however,  on  theo- 
retical grounds,  but  by  experimental  researches  into  the  operation  of 
remedies."  He  also  admits  both  the  specific  pathogenetic  effects  of 
medidnes,  and  their  speraflc  power  over  specific  forma  of  disease  ; 
and  also  that  this  specific  power  depends  upon  the  similarity  between 
the  existing  morbid  action  and  the  pathogenetic  effects  of  the 
remedy ;  for  ailer  referring  to  the  prophylactic  power  of  variolous, 
rubeolouB,  and  scarlatinous  matter,  and  even  the  curative  power  of 
vaccinia, — that  even  "  after  the  symptoms  of  small  pox  have  pro- 
ceedld  (often  with  violence)  to  a  certain  point,  cautti  the  midden  and 
entire  ttibtidenee  of  the  diteaee,"  be  proceeds  to  state,  that  "  in  each 
of  Ihsee  caeea  the  reaulti  are  analogout  to  the  effects  tehich  may  I  e 
euppoted  to  be  produced  by  remediee  employed  utith  the  view  ofarrett- 
ing  dieeaeed  action."  This  is  a  clear  enunciation  of  the  homceopathio 
law.  Thus  far  he  runs  welt,  and,  advancing  in  the  same  direction, 
he  would  soon  proclaim  the  whole  truth ;  but  here  he  stops,  leaving 
the  practical  use  of  the  law  almost  as  far  from  the  mind  of  his  readers 
as  it  was  when  he  began.  He  falls  into  the  same  delusive  hope 
with  his  colleagues,  viz.,  that  of  discovering  specifics  for  diseases  as 
arranged  in  nosological  systems  ;  these,  however,  do  not,  and  indeed, 
cannot  exist,  because  in  oppoution  to  that  very  law  of  nature  to 
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which,  even  by  the  nriter  himeelf,  the  specific  power  of  medicanes  is 
referred,  viz.,  the  nmilaritf  between  the  exiating  morbid  action,  and 
that  producibte  by  the  remedf  ;  both  of  whidi  morbid  actuma  are  of 
course  pointed  out  by  the  aymptoms. 

That  in  wme  cases  of  true  typhus,  Quinine  is  a  specific,  and  has 
acted  like  a  charm,  is  a  veil  established  truth  io  the  old  school ;  and 
that  in  other  cases,  also  true  typhus,  it  has  appeared  to  have  little  or 
DO  salutary  power,  is  also  a  fact  established  by  for  too  much  of  their 
blind  experimenting,  for  when  practitioners  of  the  old  school  perceive 
any  specific  power  in  a  medicine,  they  continue  to  administer  it  in- 
discriminately in  all  cases  of  the  same  disease,  whatever  be  the 
special  pathology  or  symptoms ;  and,  for  want  of  the  light  of  the 
law  of  nature,  they  go  gropbg  in  the  dark,  collectiDg  statistics  and 
comparing  results,  until  their  researches  end  in  disappointme&t,  and 
in  despair  they  rashly  conclude  the  subject  of  specifics  to  be  altogether 
a  delusion.  Because  this  law  of  nature  will  not  adapt  itself  to  their 
nosolt^cal  tables,  they  feject  it  altogether. 

The  writer  himself  does  appear  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth,  for  he  thinks  that  "  though  the  quinine  treatment  may  fiul  to 
exhibit  satisfactory  results  when  applied  to  all  cases  taken  indiscri- 
minately, when  applied  to  a  more  itlect  tet  of  catet  it  may  prove  to 
be  capable  of  arresting  some  of  them,"  And  he  also  concludes,  &om 
his  investigationa,  that  "  the  results  bear  no  relation  to  the  dose  em- 
ployed, nor  to  the  frequency  of  its  exhibition ;"  but  that  both  large 
and  iiequent  doses,  and  small  and  leas  frequent  doses,  were  alike  both 
successful  and  unsuccessful ;  thus  iutimattng,  that  the  power  depends, 
not  upon  the  dose,  but  upon  the  homceopalliici^. 

The  facts  he  has  adduced  corroborate  strongly  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  that  a  specific  for  fever  in  the  general,  or  for  aay  determfaiate 
form  of  fever  as  lud  down  by  nosologists,  however  desirable,  is,  and 
ever  will  remain,  undiscovered ;  and  mdeed,  the  existence  of  such  is 
rendered  quite  impossible  by  the  very  nature  of  the  law  of  cure ;  for 
this  law  requires  the  morbid  action  produced  by  the  fever  to  be  at 
least  similar,  if  uot  identical,  with  that  producible  by  the  remedy. 

Now  the  symptoms,  and  therefore  the  morbid  action,  produced  by 
any  given  medicine,  are  invariably  the  same  at  all  tinies,  in  all  places, 
and  on  all  persons,  with  very  slight  devialioae,  dependent  on  tem- 
perament, sex,  etc. ;  whilst  the  morbid  action,  and  therefore  the 
symptoms,  produced  by  any  given  fever,  are  scarcely  ever  the  same, 
but  different  in  dlfiereut  epidemics ; — different  at  the  commencement, 
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the  cliaua,  and  the  decUne  of  efteh  epidemic  ;  diftrent  in  ^ffirent 
lacftlitieB,  in  different  Beosoos  of  tiiie  year,  and  in  different  etagea  of 
the  disease,  as  wall  as  under  many  other  circumBUmces.  Therefore, 
even  if  there  were  a  medicbe  that  produced  a  similar  morbid  con- 
ditim  to  that  of  a  given  fever  in  one  of  these  conditions,  it  would 
have  but  a  chance  of  meeting:  with  its  own  peculiar  type  in  any 
epidemic ;— still,  however,  if  given  to  all  indiscriminately,  it  might 
possibly  do  so  now  and  then.  Such  I  believe  to  have  been  the  case 
in  those  wonderful  cures  of  fever  by  large  doses  of  Quinine,  reported 
by  Dr.  Dundas,  and  other  sllopathie  writers.  We  have  thus  a  phi- 
losophical explanation  of  the  brilliant  success  in  one  case,  and  the 
utter  failure  in  the  next  experienced  by  all  who  have  tried  this  method 
of  treatment.  In  the  one  case  the  symptoms  have  corresponded,  and 
the  Quinine  has  been  truly  homreopathie ;  in  the  next  they  have  not, 
and  it  has  not  been  homtBopathic,  and  therefore  could  not  arrest  the 
disease. 

The  cases  treated  by  myself  in  1852,  were  in  an  epidemic  of 
maculated  typhus ;  but  as  the  macules  did  not  appear  in  all,  the 
general  term,  typhoid — typhus  like — was  used  in  the  report.  None 
of  them  were  the  typhoid  fever  proper,  with  ulceration  of  the  glands 
of  the  intestines, 

The  pathogenesy  of  Quinine  will  be  found  to  correspond  pretty 
closely  with  Aat  of  some  cases  of  maculated  typhus,  but  not  with 
that  of  typhoid  ;  and  as  might  be  expected,  it  does  not  produce  the 
same  beneficial  results  in  the  latter. 

The  facts  collected  by  Dr.  Peacock,  besides  affording  to  the  old 
school  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  the  new,  may 
also  teach  us  an  important  and  useful  lesson,  for  truly  we  cannot  boast 
any  such  brilliant  results  irora  our  present  mode  of  treating  fever,  and 
it  is  questionable  if  such  would  have  followed  infinitesimal  doses 
though  truly  homceopathic ;  nor  do  we  find  that  any  serious  aggrava- 
tion ibllowed  these  large  doses  of  the  remedy  even  when  truly 
homceopathic.  Might  we  not  then  with  advantage  employ  powerful 
doses  of  the  truly  homceopathic  remedies  in  such  fearful  and  rapidly 
fetal  diseases?  Say  from  m.  v.  to  5  i-  ofthe  lowest  dilutions  or  even 
drop  doses  ofthe  mother  tincture  of  Bel.,  Bry.,  Chin.,  Rhus,  etc.,  every 
two  hours  or  so.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  estensive  and 
rapid  morbid  action,  must  require  a  correspondingly  powerful  and 
frequent  dose  of  the  remedy  to  check  it,  and  restore  the  healthy 
action.     At  any  rate  this  is  worthy  of  a  trial,  as  the  dose  is  and  ever 
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vill  be,  a  matter  of  simple  experience,  and  we  hare  the  extensive  range 
tram  a  smell  of  the  higbeet  potency,  to  tlie  production  of  the  phy uo' 
logical  effects  by  the  mother  tincture,  without  any  serious  risk  or 
danger. 

The  following  cases  will  aerre  to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks. 

From  Dr.  Dundos's  paper: — 

"I.  Cornelius  Vincent,  aged  26,  was  admitted  into  hospital 
October  2nd,  1850,  under  Dr.  Dundas. 

October  3rd, — Had  been  ill  ten  days.  Present  state;  severe 
headache;  anxious  countenance;  slight  delirium;  skin  hot  tmd  dry ; 
tongue  black,  dry  and  furred;  teeth  covered  with  eordes;  thirst; 
urine  scanty  and  high-coloured;  bowels  open;  pain  in  abdomen  on 
pressure;  pulse  100;  respirations  28,  Quinine  gr.  x.  every  two 
hours,  three  doses. 

October  4th. — Convalescent.  The  pain  in  the  head  and  delirium 
have  ceased :  the  abdomen  is  less  tender;  heat  of  skin  diminished ; 
tongue  clean  and  moist;  pulse  90;  respirations  94.  Infiia.  Quassite 
5  iij.  ter,  die. 

No  further  treatment  was  resorted  to,  and  from  this  date  he  rspidly 
gained  strength,  and  was  discharged  well  on  the  1 1th  October. 
^  n.     Edward  Don^d,  aged  23,  was  admitted  on  the  25th  October, 
1850,  under  Dr.  Scott. 

Had  been  ill  eight  days.  Present  state; — great  anxiety  of  counte~ 
nance,  and  high  delirium;  dry  plangent  akin;  tongue  dry  and  coated 
with  dark  fur ;  sordes  about  lips  and  teeth ;  great  tiimt ;  urine  scanty 
and  high- coloured ;  bowels  open;  abdomen  tumid  and  tender  on 
pressure;  pulse  108;  respirations  30.  Quinine  gr.  x.  every  two 
hours,  three  doaea. 

October  26th, — At  the  morning  visit  he  was  found  reading  a  book 
in  bed.  All  the  formidable  symptoms  of  yesterday  have  disappeared. 
No  further  medical  treatment  was  resorted  to,  and  he  was  discharged 
well  on  November  5th. 

Mr.  Eddowes  of  the  Liverpool  Fever  Hospital,  writes: — "  I  have 
used  the  quinine  treatment  during  seven  weeks  in  every  case  of 
typhus,  giving  five  grains  every  three  hours ;  and  the  success  has  been 
most  marked : — the  day  but  one  after  its  administration  generaUy 
found  the  patient  better:  the  petechis  gradually  fade,  and  the  fever 
leaves  its  unhappy  victim.  The  superiority  of  this  plan  of  treatment 
connats  I  believe/  in  ^e  mmple  &ct,  that  it  either  cuts  the  fever 
short,  or  prevents  the  accession  or  increase  of  the  more  fornudabls 
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fT^ptoms.     The  CBseB  in  which  I  have  naed'it,  h&ve  been  eruptive 
typhuB ;  not  a  ungle  case  of  typhoid  fever." 

From  Dr.  Benneil: — 7k/phu»  treated  by  Quinine. 

Mrs.  Macdonald,  a  nurse  in  the  Infirmary,  aged  50,  admitted 
NoTember  10th,  1851. 

SeTGD  days  ago  was  unusually  exposed  to  cold,  and  two  days  after- 
vards  experienced  Tomiting,  pun  in  back  and  epigastrium,  with 
headache  and  pioBtralioD  of  strength,  which  last  symptom  was  appa- 
rently increased  by  a  purgative  taken  on  the  8th.  On  admission,  the 
skin  was  exceedingly  hot;  pulse  102,  strong;  tongue  white  and  furred ; 
great  thirst  and  headache;  anorexia  and  nausea;  sli^t  bronchitis. 
On  the  11th  an  emetic  was  ordered,  and  two  hours  after  its  operation 
the  quinine  treatment  to  be  followed.  On  the  12th  it  was  reported 
that  she  took  four  quinine  powders,  of  gr.  x.  each,  at  intervals  of  two 
hours,  but  vomited  the  fiiUi:  three  others  however  were  retained 
during  the  night,  so  that  gr.  Ixx.  have  been  adminiateied.  At  present 
she  is  in  no  way  relieved: — skin  hot  and  dry  ;  pulse  100,  strong; 
tongue  furred  i  pains  in  head  and  epigastrium  unabated.  Eight 
leeches  to  be  applied  to  head ;  and  quinine  gr.  v.  every  two  hours. 
November  13th,  has  taken  five  more  quinine  powders:  pulse  now 
78,  fiill;  considerable  vomiting,  and  pain  in  epigastrium:  other 
symptoms  the  same  as  before.  Cold  douches  to  the  head,  and  a  wann 
fomentation  to  the  abdomen :  a  pill  of  Bismuth  and  Opium  every 
four  hours, 

November  15th. — Gonfuuon  of  intellect;  restlessness;  pulse  rapid 
and  weak  ;  5  "•  wine.     November  19th,  died  comatose."     i 

From  Dr.  Hayward: — 

"A  girl  aged  16;  lymphatic  nervous  temperament;  exposed  to 
contagion ;  seized  November  3rd  with  rigors,  headache  and  prostra- 
tion; great  thirst  and  restlesBsess. 

November  7th. — Great  prostratioa,  stupor,  and  delirium ;  eyes 
congested  and  anxious;  tongue  brown, dry  and  fissured  ;  no  appetite, 
and  but  little  thirst ;  skin  hot,  dry  and  covered  with  maculte ;  pulse 
120,  small;  constipation ;  purine  scanty  and  high-coloured;  abdomen 
tender.     Quinine  gr.  v.  every  two  hours. 

November  8th. —  Has  had  twelve  doses  of  quinine,  but  no  improve- 
ment; great  stupor  and  prostration;  skin  cool.  Continue  quinine; 
wine   S   vi.      November  9th.— No  impFovemeut;   lies  comatose.' 
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Oontmue  quinine  uid  wine;  bnmdy  $  iv.  NoreoBbcr  lOth. — Ko 
improvement.  Discontinue  quinine:  oonlaime  wine  tmd  brand;. 
Norember  12Ui. — Died  comatoee. 


Rhu»  Venenata*  hy  Mr.  H.  Thomas. 

SwAUP,  or  jMHMiDOus  Btimacb,  in  the  bomcBopaduc  materia  medica, 
known  aa  fihua  vemiz,  is  a  native  of  Nepaul  aad  Japan,  and  not 
of  North  America  Bbas  Venenata  inhalHts  the  three  countries. 
"  Leaf  6,  7,  pair  of  leaflets  almoe^  glabrous,  entire,  lanceolate, 
aoouminate,  reticulated  beneath  ;  fruit  white."  I  have  in  my  pos" 
eesBioa  some  dried  leaves  gathered  fr(»n  diSisrent  parts  of  the  same 
plant :  the  shape  of  the  leaves  diffeia  exceedingly.  The  odour  from 
them  now  they  are  dry  is  very  similar  to  that  of  black  tea.  This  is 
die  most  poisonous  of  the  Bbue  fiunily.  Some  Americana  are  so 
susceptible  to  its  influence,  if  they  but  pass  by  the  plant  whilst  it  is 
betwixt  them  and  the  breese,  they  aofibr  from  the  efilects  for  weeks 
after. .  Touching  the  plant  will  often  produce  either  a  typhoid 
state,  or  a  vesicular  eruption,  accompanied  with  ftw.  The  following 
proving  was  made  in  1894  (August  or  September),  by  an  American 
friend — one  of  the  provers  of  apia  mel^ca  : — 

"  Haring  understood  by  a  friend  that  Rhus  Yemix  had  been  used 
wttb  success  for  the  destruction  of  come,  I  immediately  procured  a 
small  quantity  of  the  mother  tincture,  and  applied  it  four  distinct 
times.  I  made  use  of  it  by  putting  my  fingere  tJ)  tiie  openmg  of  the 
phial,  and  rubbing  them  on  the  com  ;  consequently,  the  application 
was  as  thorough  to  my  flngers  and  hand  as  to  the  com  and  adjacent 
parts.  Drawing  on  my  BOck  after  the  application,  the  tiDcture  was 
brought  in  contact  with  my  foot  and  ancle :  both  feet  were  equally 
affected  (probably  produced  by  changing  Bocks).  The  symptoms 
occurred  as  follows : — ■ 

let.  Intolerable  itching  and  burning  in  the  left  foot ;  itching  in- 
creaung  in  intensity  as  the  usual  means  were  applied  for  its  relief. 
2nd.  Watery  vesicles  (left  foot),  not  papillary,  but  merely  a  rising  of 

*  ThU  plant  received  the  name  Yemix  from  Unnnns,  who  coimdered  it 
identical  with  the  Japan  B.  Vemix,  trom  which  it  diiTera  esaentially.  To 
aTnid  confusion  (having  in  retnembranco  the  unsettled  qneetion  of  Rhus  tox. 
and  R,  Tadieana],  it  would  be  as  well  to  always  give  it  the  diBtinctive  title  of 
Venenata,  which  is  oUimed  for  it  alone. 
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the  cuticle.  Id  aome  places  the  veaicks  weie  conflijieat.  3rd.  (left 
foot),  skin  b«came  cangested,  thick  and  stiff,  Bttonded  with  a  severs 
sensatioD  of  weight  and  burning.  At  this  time  the  itching  became 
eo  intolerable,  that  I  often  applied  phyucat  fi»ce  to  the  parts  affeoted, 
hammering  them  with  my  knife  handle,  or  sinking  my  foot  aguust 
the  aha.vp  comers  of  the  bedatead  rail.  This  rendered  ths  itching 
Bwe  intense,  bo  that  I  was  obliged  to  desist  from  any  effort  to  obtain 
relief.  ^EzBimoe  increased  the  itching.  Partial  <Edema  of  the  left 
foot ;  also  itching  and  burning,  of  the  same  charactei  (as  experienced 
.in  the  foot)  in  other  parts,  scrotum,  forehead,  eyelids,  fbre  part  of 
the  neck,  and  on  the  right  foot,  attended  with  a  slightly  puffed 
appearance  of  all  these  parts.  On  the  fourth  day  of  my  illness, 
appeared  vesicles  on  the  right  foot,  and  formicatioa  occuionaUy  in 
the  swollen  parts,  prickings  as  from  exceiuve  summer  heat ;  vesicles 
with  itching  and  burning  on  the  bend  of  the  left  elbow ;  sensation  of 
intense  fulness,  itching,  and  burning  in  the  right  foot.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day,  vesicles  began  to  break,  and  scabs  formed ; 
cedema  of  the  legs,  pit  remaining  after  pressure.  On  the  sizdi  day, 
vesicles  on  the  fingers,  and  back  of  the  right  hand.  As  the  vesicles 
broke,  and  desqoam&tion  commenced,  acute  infiammatiou  of  the 
surface  (feet,  hands.  Sec.),  of  a  dark  red  colour,  supervened,  with 
intense  prickling  heat,  as  though  a  hot  iron  plate  was  held  in  close 
proximity  to  the  swollen  parts  ;  flashes  of  heat,  as  though  a  stream 
of  hot  tur  was  passing  over  the  body,  with  throbbing  and  tearing 
puns,  extending  from  each  temple,  back  to  the  occiput,  and  down 
the  neck  to  each  shoulder ;  suppuration  of  the  whole  of  the  superior 
sur&ce  of  the  left  foot,  and  occasional  patches  of  the  size  of  a  half 
dime."  (4rf.,  English),  "  to  a  dime ;"  (6<i.)  "  extending  half  way  to 
the  knee ;  suppuration,  in  patches,  of  the  right  foot  and  Sogers  of 
the  right  hand;  deep,  corroding,  phagedenic  ulcers,  burning  prickling, 
and  (edema  continuing.  The  ulcers  discharge  a  thin  straw 'coloured, 
acrid,  and  very  foetid  pus.  The  odour  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
experienced  in  the  dissecting  room.  By  this  time  I  vras  emaciated 
somewhat,  and  peevtah  and  iretful  in  the  extreme. 

"  Trealnunl. — I  tried  numerous  remedies  internally,  but  with  no 
benefit  whatever.  The  application  of  bruised  plantogo  leaves  (plantt^ 
majns),  reduced  the  swelUng,  but  did  not  conbol  the  burning  and 
prickling,  which  I  relieved  by  dilution  of  phosphorus,  in  water.  A 
sufficient  quantity  of  tincture  of  Phosphorus  added,  to  give  the  water 
a  milky  appearance,  applying  this  dilutioQ  externally,  by  means  of 
linen  cloths. 
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"  The  intenmty  of  Bymptoms  continued  about  three  weeks,  bat  it 
was  three  months  before  I  was  entirely  free  from  all  the  eymptoma," 

This  account  was  furnished  me  by  the  prover,  from  notes.  It  may 
be  well  to  add,  that  be  is  a  very  quiet  gentleman,  aged  about  30, 
married,  of  a  bilious-phlegmatic  temperament.  During  bis  illness 
his  life  was  in  great  danger,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  symptoms. 
After  partial  recovery  I  saw  him,  when  be  shewed  me  the  remuns  of 
some  of  the  ulcers  on  the  shin  uid  fingers.  The  cellular  tissue  had 
suffered  very  much.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  results  in  his 
case  were  first  on  the  left,  then  right  leg ;  right,  then  left  hand ;  the 
skin,  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  extremities  sufiering  more  than  the 
body  and  internal  organs,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  (internally) 
which  was  much  afi'ecied. 

I  regret  that  be  has  not  furnished  on  account  of  the  excretions  of 
the  body  during  his  ailment.  The  following  extracts  fit>m  letters  re- 
ceived fi^m  Mr.  Hall,  the  homceopathic  chemist  at  Cleveland, 
may  be  serviceable,  notwithstanding  the  doubt  as  to  which  of  the 
Rhus  the  symptoms  may  be  referred  to. 

"August  16,  1855. 

"  Last  week  I  collected,  in  company  with  Professor  Bndnard,  a 
large  lot  of  the  Rhus  Venenata,  also  of  the  Rhus  tox.  The  principal 
effect  on  both  of  us  was  on  the  brain  ;  pressive  stupor  on  the  vertex, 
continuing,  more  or  lees,  for  several  days.  B.  hod  several  cutaneous 
symptoms,  but  one  altogether  new  to  me — the  veins  of  the  scrotum 
became  gradually  distended  to  such  a  degree  as  to  rupture  in  various 
places,  and  bleed ;  but  little  pain  attended,  the  whole  action  being 
superfiraal.  However,  no  symptom  is  of  value,  as  we  were  exposed 
equ^y  to  the  influence  of  the  Rhus  Ven.  and  Rhus  tox.  on  the 
same  day." 

"  December  4th,  1855. 

"  This  last  week,  having  what  seemed  a  rheumatic  attack  in  vertex, 
attended  with  a  peculiarly  dull,  congestive  sensation,  and  a  rever- 
beration  of  external  sounds,  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  the  per- 
ustent  sensations  experienced  last  summer  after  being  engaged 
collecting  Rhus  tox.  and  Rhus  Ven.  A  dose  or  two  of  Rhus  tox. 
speedily  removed  the  difficulty." 

The  BweUing  of  the  scrotum  is  commou  to  Rhus  tox.  and  Venenata. 
Rhus  Venenata  has  frequently  cured  corns  when  applied  externally, 
and  is,  I  belifve,  more  frequently  successful  than  any  other  remedy. 
It  is,  however,  not  always  advisable  to  use  the  mother  tincture  for 
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this  purpose.  One  of  my  American  friendg  bnueed  a;  few  leaves  of 
the  Bhua  Yenen.,  and  put  them  ineide  hia  sock,  u  an  application  to 
hie  corn,  which  they  speedily  removed,  but  lefl  in  place  a  great 
itching  and  bumiog,  and  a  vesicular  eruption.  Some  day s^ this  eruption 
would  disappear,  and  aa  often  as  it  did  bo,  my  friend  felt'alarmingly 
ill,  BO  that  he  had  to  betake  himself  to  bed.  Observiog  that  Teste  in 
his  Materia  Medica,  used  Ledam  as  an  antidote  to  the  Bhus  tos.,  my 
friend  used  it  to  antidote  the  Rhus  Yen.  He  possessed  only^some 
globules  of  the  15th  dilution  of  Ledum.  Their  internal  administration 
vras  uDBuccessful ;  but  one  application  of  a  lotion,  composed  of 
12  globules  of  the  15tfa  dilution,  added  to  half-a-pint  of  water, 
entirely  cured  the  erysipelatous  rash,  and  its  corresponding  maliuse. 

From  the  provings  already  adduced,  I  have  been  led  to  use  it  for 
lymphatic  ahscesaes,  ulcers  of  the  legs  and  arms  having  a  dark  red 
(syphilitic  or  scropbulous)  blush,  ph^edenic  ulcers  of  a  umilar  or 
darker  appearance,  ulcerations  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers. 

Windgalla  on  horses  are  quite  iinder  the  control  of  this  remedy. 

"  A  synovial  swelling  on  the  wrist  joint,  nine  months  growth, 

lai^  as  a  walnut,  dark  coloured,  so  as  to  look  like  a  suppurating 

tumour.     On  holding  to  the  light  it  appeared  translucent :  it  had 

never  excited  much  pain. 

Rhus  Yemiz,  diL  3,  one  drop  in  a  mixture  of  1  drachm  of  alcohol, 
and  I  drachm  of  water,  was  used  as  k  dmiy  wash  ;  and  Rhus  Yenen., 
15  dil.,  three  globules,  once  a  day  internally,  reduced  it  two-thirds  in 
one  week,  and  eventually  cured  it.     The  patient  was  a  female." 

E.  W.,Kt.  33,  married,  had  an  ulcer  on  the  right  internal  malleolus, 
which  was  healed  by  plaster ;  aflier  which,  pus  formed  under  the  arch 
of  the  foot,  and  was  absorbed  by  the  superficial  and  deep  lymphatics 
of  the  thigh,  which  finally  suppurated.  During  the  process  of  sup- 
puration the  man  passed  very  restless  nights,  scarcely  sleeping  ni^t 
or  day,  and  at  last  became  so  emaciated,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  he  would  survive  or  not.  The  greater  difficulty  appeared  to 
be  the  possibility  of  his  recovery.  During  this  time,  Hepar  sulph., 
Lach.,  Calcarea,  Araen.,  Merc,  &c.,  had  been  exhibited,  without 
relief  to  the  patient,  who  complained  of  burning  tingling  pain  in  the 
abscess,  for  which  at  first  Rhus  tox.  was  given,  but  without  benefit 
Almost  immediately  after  the  use  of  Rhus  Venenata  (12  and  30  po- 
tencies were  exclusively  used  in  this  case,  except  at  the  end,  when 
the  200  made  by  Mr.  Berry  was  used),  he  was  very  much  relieved, 
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and  continued  to  improve  nnfU  the  Bbscess  bn^e,  which  was  about 
five  days  after  his  Ukia^  tile  Bhtu  Venenata.  The  puB  was  vety 
grumouB  looking,  and  of  a  very  fcetid  odour.  Two  qviarta  discharged 
the  first  day.  From  the  opening  of  the  abscess  to  its  healing,  at 
least  three  gallons  of  pus  was  lost.  AFter  he  had  used  the  Rhus 
Ven.  ftr  k  week,  he  complained  very  much  of  an  intense  itching 
along  the  spine,  from  cervical  to  sacrtd  rejpons  ;  also  in  the  thighs. 
The  itchiog  was  iruiimtly  cured  on  his  taking  a  powder  conttuning 
two  globules  of  Ledum  12,  in  sugar  of  milk.  The  itching  occa- 
siondly  returned,  but  he  was  always  able  to  subdue  it  by  having 
recourse  to  the  Ledum  powders,  which  he  kept  by  him.  He  is 
now  quUe  we)!,  and  has  recovered  the  use  of  hie  limb,  managing  to 
walk  very  quickly,  and  as  well  as  ever.  He  considers  the  injured 
Umb  to  be  quite  as  strong  as  the  other. 

W.  C,  aged  16,  had  been  under  homoeopathic  treatment  for  two 
years,  and  had  derived  much  benefit,  but  was  not  improving  so 
rapidly  aa  was  desirous.  He  had  ulceration  of  the  cervical  glands, 
which  discharged  a  very  offensive  pus  of  a  dark  colour.  The  areola 
around  the  ulcers  was  of  a  dark  red  colour.  He  was  entirely  and 
speedily  cured  by  Rhus  Venenata,  and  has  had  no  return  of  the 
ulceration.    His  general  health  is  much  better  than  it  ever  has  been, 

J.  P.,  at.  48,  complmns  of  lasutude,  legs  ache.  He  has  a  blister 
on  index  finger  of  right  hand.  It  began  as  a  black  spot,  but  has 
Spread  .very  much,  and  is  very  dark  looking.  Pain  in  it  was  very 
intense ;  burning,  aching.  On  opening  it  with  a  lancet,  the  pus  that 
came  out  was  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  wer« 
very  ra^ed.  There  is  swelling  of  the  glands  in  axillie,  and  near 
the  elbow,  with  inflammation  of  these  glands. 

Rhus  Ven.,  3  and  12  dilution,  entirely  cured  in  one  week.  Ledum 
palustre  antidotes  the  Rhus  Venenata  ;  and  had  it  been  tried  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  first  proving  here  recorded,  it  is  more  Aan 
probable  we  should  not  have  had  it. 


Case  of  Suicidal  Poisoning  by  Nux  vomica. 

Elizabeth  Sims,  aged  16,  bad.only  been  a  few  days  in  her  situation, 
and  was  observed  to  be  low  spirited  and  her  appetite  bad.  About 
half-past  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  January  1856,  she  left 
her  mistress'a  house,  and  about  noon  on  the  same  day  die  reached 
her  grandmother's  abode,  in  a  street  near  Southwark  Briige-road,  a 
'distance  of  about  two  miles  ;  she  was  then  in  a  state  of  great  mental 
excitement ;  she  ia  described  by  an  aunt,  who  was  present  at  the 
time,  "as  rushing  into  the  room,  exclaiming  that  her  mother  had  been 
murdered,  seating  herself  suddenly  on  a  chair,  and  being  seised  with 
a  frightfi^  fit.  Ur.  Sleeman  was  sent  for,  and  he  describes  her 
condition  ;  two  fits  passed  away  before  his  arrive],  and  duiiug  the 
intervals  she  was  perfectly  sensible. 

Symptoms  described  by  Mr.  Sleeman.     Half-past  12.     On  his 
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aniTal,  he  found  the  patient  tying  down,  dressed,  under  the  ia6uetice  . 
of  violent  tetanic  spasms.  Her  head  was  drawn  backwards,  the  arms 
exteaded ;  the  fingers  flexed  to  the  palms,  the  jaws  firmly  contracted, 
the  countenance  somewhat  livid,  the  eyes  open,  fixed,  and  somewhat 
protruding ;  the  trunk  stiff,  the  legs  extended,  the  feet  turned  out- 
wards, and  the  toes  flexed  to  the  planl|ur  surface,  the  skin  dry  and 
vrarm ;  the  respiration  loud,  almost  amounting  to  stertor ;  no  alvine 
evacuations  took  place  during  the  paroxysms  or  intermissions ;  the 
pulse  during  the  paroxysms  could  not  be  counted ;  this  paroxysm 
lasted  about  two  minutes  |  an  interval  of  perfect  sensibility  ensued, 
during  which  she  admitted  that  she  had  taken  the  poison,  and 
expressed  her  sorrow  for  having  done  so,  and  s^d  that  during  the 
fits  she  Bufiered  much  ptun. 

A  full  dose  of  Sulphate  of  copper  was  administered  as  an  emetic, 
but  did  not  produce  vomiting.  Mr.  Sleeman  was  now  about  to  use 
the  stomach  pump,  but  a  fresh  paroxysm  prevented  it  During  the 
interval^between  the  paroxysms,  all  the  limbs  were  perfectly  relaxed, 
the  body  pliant — and  she  was  much  exhausted ;  and,  occasionally, 
after  a  paroxysm  of  more  than  usual  severity,  there  was  a  slight 
tendency  to  coma.  The  countenance  pallid,  eyes  natural ;  respiratioa 
natural;  pulse  about  80,  moderately  full,  akin  warm  and  dry.  The 
paroxysms  lasted  about  two  minutes,  the  intermissionB  about  five 
minutes  when  first  seen;  the  paroxysms  generally  increased  in 
severity,  the  intermisBions  became  shorter,  but  when  complete,  con- 
sciousness remuned  perfect,  even  to  the  intermission  before  die  last 
paroxysm,  which  terminated  the  severe  suflerings  of  the  poor  girl, 
which  took  place  at  a  few  minutes  before  two;  during  the  last  half- 
hour  the  slightest  movement  caused  a  paroxysm,  sometimes  even  an 
attempt  to  speak  or  drink  would  cause  one ;  she  begged  to  be  left 
alone  because  of  the  pain  she  sufi'ered,  as  she  herself  Expressed  it 
"when  in  a  fit," 

The  treatment  consisted  in  an  endeavour  to  produce  an  evacuation 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  one  of  the  quickest  emetics  (cupri 
sulphas).  The  use  of  the  stomach  pump  was  alh^ther  impossible, 
owing  to  the  severity  and  frequency  of  the  tetanic  paroxysms. 
Tannin  was  given  with  a  view  to  form  an  insoluble  substance  with 
the  strychnia.  Cold  affusion  was  freely  tried.  By  this  dme  any 
attempt  to  ^ve  rehef  brought  on  tetanic  spasms. 

The  post  mortem  examination  very  carefully  conducted,  presents 
no  feature  of  any  interest— JW«/.  Times  and  Gas.,  Feb.  9tk,  1856. 


A    Catnmmatiim,   or   Denoancing   of  Wakl^t  at^er  and  judgnunt* 
agaiiut  homaopathie  tinnert. 

What  ft  pity  Wakley  is  not  Pope  of  Rome— be  exbibib  such  a  talent 
for  cnising  liis  eaeraies.  His  deQUnciations  against  us  poOr  heretics, 
which  are  merely  ludicrous  coining  from  the  dingy  Laiteei  office  in  the 
Strand,  smelling  of  tobacco  and  small  beer,  wqnid  appear  quite  grand  and 
imposing  if  fulminated  from  the  Vatican,  and  redolent  of  frankincense  and 
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Poor  WaUey !  Having  exhausted  all  hit  stock  of  abauve  language 
a^DBt  honneopathj  and  iu  pracCitionen,  and  having  fonnd  that  this  has 
bad  no  more  enect  in  retarding  the  onward  rush  of  the  bom<EOpathic  tide, 
than  the  foam  on  the  sarface  of  a  stream,  thoueh  like  that  it  has  served  to 
shnw  the  force  of  the  current,  oor  infuriated  allopathic  contemporary, 
called  after  an  almost  obsolete  inatrumeDt,  baa  betaken  himself  to  cursing 
onr  patients  in  snch  a  horrible  style,  that  we  beeia  to  fear  the  poor 
creature  must  be  in  a  veir  bad  way.  We  tutyoin  me  following  extract 
from  bis  impression  of  the  2nd  of  February  last,  to  sbow  the  dreadful 
state  to  which  the  once  sharp  and  brilliant  Lanett  is  reduced  by  bis  spite 


"  Our  wishes  for  the  patients  of  homDeopathio  physidans,"  he  exclaims, 
"  are  not  so  seemingly  merciful,  and  ne  are  prone  to  utter  snch  impreca- 
"  tioDs  on  them  as  would  make  the  shade  of  Emnlphus  walk  disturbed : 
'  Hay  your  vigour  of  mind  and  body  lul,  your  bones  decay,  yonr  limbs 
be  eaten  by  disease,  yonr  jinnts  stifien,  and  be  everlastingly  immoveable.' " 

%  And  the  Ttadert  qfthe  Lancet  ihaBmuwer  mid  toy.  Amen. 
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Lellre  tur  U  Progrie  en  HtmaojxUhie,  par  U  Dr.  S.  Pbrbt  :  Paris, 
Bailli^,  1855. 

Journal  de  la  Soeifti  OalSeane. 

Medical  Beform,  ^e.,  by  SAJtuKL  CooKBDair,  H.D. :  London, 
Theobald,  16». 

Notei  of  a  New  Troth,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Handbook  of  the  Movement  Cure,  by  M.  Roth,  M.D.  London, 
Oroombridge  £  Sons,  1856. 

[This  ia  an  excellent  and  systematic  aoooant  of  Ling's  Bwedish  Gymnas- 
tics, illuBtrated  by  many  well  execnted  wood  odIb,  and  contaJntftg  numeroua 
cases  of  disease  BuceeB^ally  treated  hj  the  kinesipathic  method,  by  difTerent 
ptactidoneTe  at  home  and  abroad.] 

Bering't  Domettie  Sommopathie  Phj/auMtn,  vdlh  Alterationi  and 
Additioni,  adapting  it  to  the  ute  of  the  Englith  public,  by  a  London 
Homceopathic  Practitioner.     London,  J.  Watker,  1866. 

[Dr.  HerinK'a  Qoide  we  have  always  considered  the  best  and  most  original 
of  the  domestia  works,  althongh  hitherto  it  has  had  the  defect  oF  not  indicating 
the  appropriate  doses  and  dilntioni  of  the  medicines,  and  has  contained  some 
things  we  conld  not  entirely  snbsoiihe  to.  The  present  edition,  of  which  we 
have  seen  the  sheets  as  they  were  paeaing  throagh  the  press,  seema  to  have 
been  very  carefully  and  thoroDghlj  revised  by  an  ezpeiienoed  homteoptithiBt, 
and  is  nee  from  the  fmlts  ot  the  ori^al  work,  besides  oontaining  much 
additional  uaeftil  matter.  We  sbonld  have  every  coi^denoe  in  plaoina  it  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  nnable  to  obtain  the  advice  of  a  hommopaUii 
titimer.  Indeed  we  think  that  many  praotitid  -  -  '  •  • 
mnoh  Dseftd  infoimalioa  &om  its  pages.] 

W.  Dvj  ft  Sm,  Ollbut  Btmt,  QilatA  atiHt.  LddiIdd. 
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{Read  before  the  Congress  0/ British  Homteopalhic  PractUioneri 

held  in  London  on  the  SOth  May,  1856.) 

The  snbjeot  which  forms  the  bond  of  union  connecting  the 
members  of  the  present  meeting  having  been  lor  many  years 
investigated  in  every  aspect,  and  by  almost  every  variety  of 
mind,  it  is  acareely  possible  at  the  present  day  to  offer  any 
new  or  original  view,  or  even  any  real  and  valuable  instruction, 
in  aid  to  advanoemeDt. 

With  no  suoh  expectation,  certainly,  have  I  oonsented  to 
read  the  introductory  address  to  an  assembly  of  gentlemen,  all 
of  whom,  I  am  justly  entitled  to  take  for  granted,  are  as  well 
instracted  in  the  matter,  and  as  familiar  with  its  every  form  as 
myself.  I  know  no  point,  theoretioal  or  practical,  which  has 
not  already  been  handled,  certainly  none  on  which  I  am  con- 
Boioue  of  being  able  to  throw  further  light,  though  I  may,  in 
the  sequel,  ask  the  present  state  of  opinion  on  some  questions 
frequently  discussed  bat  not  yet  satisfaotorily  settled.  In 
reviewing  the  records  of  homceopathy,  I  find  myself  like  an 
amateur  at  an  exhibition  who  sees  every  attractive  picture 
ticketed  as  already  "sold,"  and  I  can  only  turn  away  with  the 
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onstomary  benedictioa  on  the  plagiarism  of  our  predecestiorB 
who  have  stolen  hom  ns  all  chance  of  originality  by  saying 
all  our  good  things  before  us.  In  such  a  case,  the  only  reaonrce 
seems  to  be  to  assume  a  little  latitude,  and  to  forego  the  attempt 
exolusively  to  oonfine  the  attention  to  one  particalar  subject, 
and  to  select  some  wider  and  more  common  ground  of  remark 
which  may  include  and  be  relevant  to  it.  Let  us,  then,  for  a 
while  foi^et  all  idols  of  the  cave,  the  temple,  the  forum,  and 
the  theatre,  and  take  a  periscopic  view  of  the  present  standing 
point  of  man,  especially  in  onr  own  conntry,  and  shew  how  the 
characteristic  features  of  his  position  are  exempli&ed  in  relation 
to  homoeopathy. 

The  general  central  idea  of  my  remarks  may  be  expressed  by 
the  single  word  progress,  this  being  the  most  marked  feature 
of  the  present  age,  an  age  which  can  with  justice  assume  only 
one  half  of  the  motto,  noble  in  its  complete  form,  but  question- 
able in  either  of  its  elements,  "without  haste,  without  rest," 
for  though  "  without  rest,"  we  are  certainly  not "  without  haste ; " 
but  yet  an  age  which  I  would  gladly  believe  illustrative  of  the 
words  of  the  Hebrew  seer,  "  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ? 
And  the  watchman  saith,  the  morning  cometh." 

For  if  we  consider  the  actual  state  of  mankind  at  any  period 
of  history,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  might  be,  I  feel  warranted 
in  describing  it  as  the  night,  or,  at  best,  the  dawn,  for  night  is 
the  time  in  which  man  lies  helpless,  and  his  powers  are  dor- 
mant, yet  not  incapable  of  being  ronsed  into  &esh  activity, 
and  the  dawn  is  the  time  of  unsettled  struggle  between  the 
darkness  and  the  light.  The  intensity  of  the  darkness  may 
vary;  the  night  may  be  still  and  calm,  or  it  may  be  agitated  by 
storms;  it  may  be  moon-lit  or  star-lit;  or  lit  up  by  fitiiil 
flashes  from  the  thunder-oload;  but  alill  it  is  night  in  most 
aspects ;  the  capabilities  of  man  are  so  much  greater  and  more 
elevated  than  his  attainments  have  ever  been.  In  thus  speak- 
ing I  am  not  conscious  of  any  exaggerated  estimate  of  human 
perfectibility,  nor  of  having  recourse  to  a  sanguine  imagina- 
tion to  unfold  the  future,  or  to  modify  the  observation  of  the 
present.  For  if  we  deduct  from,  the  actual  ezperienoe  of  man 
all  those  evils  which  result  &om  his  imral  defects,  and  which 
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therefore  depend  Qpon  his  will  to  ba  avoided,  the  Bmonct  of 
evil  removed  would  he  so  great  that  this  alone  would  iatroduoe 
s  condition  of  comparative  day.  Cancel  the  single  vice  of 
intemperance,  and  you  introduce  a  morning  ray  into  a  thousand 
homes  now  darkened  by  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  despair. 
Stay  the  outbursts  of  r^e,  and  you  dissipate  a  thunder-cloud 
which  could  darken  the  brightest  sky.  Extinguish  or  govern 
lawless  passion,  and  how  do  you  soattei  Uiose  chilling  vapours 
which,  exhaled  from  the  damp  earth  and  midnight  air,  blight 
(he  flninet  promise  that  the  world  can  shew ! 

If,  tiiea,  we  are  warranted  in  regarding  every  period  of  man's 
history  as,  in  some  aspect  or  other,  some  season  of  the  night, 
or  at  best  of  the  misty  dawn,  what  signs  have  we  that  "the 
monnng  cometh  ?  " 

The  night  of  which  I  spe^  is  moral,  political,  edaeational 
and  scientific,  fc^  assuredly  man  is  not  in  any  of  these  aspects 
what  he  ought  to  be,  or  what  he  might  be.  Are  there  any 
bright  streaks  in  the  horizon  in  any  of  these  directions  ?  I 
think  some  may  be  seen  in  all. 

In  the  moral,  I  of  course  include  the  religiotu,  at  once  the 
foundation  and  the  culminating  point  of  the  moral.  Here 
there  is  maoh  darkness,  but  also  some  struggling  beams  of  the 
morning  son.  If  we  look  to  the  worst  specimens,  and  the 
most  degraded  resorts  of  the  human  race,  we  shall  suppose 
oatselves  pinnged  into  unallevialed  midnight ;  but  if,  from  that 
centra]  position,  we  look  ffl»nnd  us,  we  discern  so  many  efforts 
made  firem  without  to  penetrate  the  darkness,  that  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  believe  them  the  preoursora  of  the  dawn.  If, 
emei^ling  from  the  thiokest  gloom,  we  approach  the  outer  circle, 
we  are  brotq^  as  into  moonlight;  there  is  light,  hut  it  is  pale 
and  reflected,  not  derived  direetly  from  the  original,  but  from 
some  secondary  source.  Our  morality  is  in  a  great  degree  a 
oonfomity  with  conventional  requirements;  onr  religion  is 
chiefly  that  which  is  taught  by  large  oommnnities,  and  re- 
ceived because  taught  by  them,  or  by  individaals  of  command- 
ing character  and  intellect,  and  aricnowledged  hecaose  stamped 
with  their  image  and  snpersoription,  rather  than  that  which 
each  man's  conscience  recognizes  as  a  ray  directly  emanating 
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from  the  primeral  source.  Noi,  in  general,  do  men  oare  to  go 
back  farther.  They  have  a  certain  light,  which  yields  some 
degree  of  cheeifnlneBs  and  guidance,  and  this  ie  enough;  m'  if 
not,  they  oconpy  themselves  vith  ooncentratiog  the  moonligbtr 
which,  however,  through  the  stroogeet  lene,  is  moonlight  still; 
yet,  if  it  he  light  at  all,  it  is  not  to  be  ondervalued  or  neglected. 
Snt  in  this  district  of  the  horizon,  there  are  streaks  of  morning 
light:  various  highly  important  views  of  Christian  doctrine, 
which,  even  in  their  fainter  and  reflected  form,  have  afforded 
strength  and  comfort  to  many,  have  been  found  inadequate  in 
that  form  to  satisly  others,  and  these  views,  therefore,  men  of 
devout  and  thoughtful  minds  have  endeavoured  to  trace  further 
home,  and  thus  to  introduce  a  brighter  because  a  more  direct 
and  original  light  than  that  which  was  adapted  to  less  claimant 
organs  which  rejoiced  in  paler  beams,  but  not,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  in  any  essential  opposition  to  it,  as  the  direct  rays  of  the 
son  can  never  be  in  opposition  to  themselves  when  reflected — 
hght  will  be  ^ways  light.  And  leaving  the  retirement  of 
studious  men,  we  see  continually  in  the  busiest  and  most 
repulsive  scenes,  a  constant  effort  to  r^se  the  moral  standard, 
and  to  afbrd  a  fresh  and  hopeful  start  to  those  who  have  fallen 
—a  constant  recognition  of  a  remaining  element  of  good  even 
in  the  least  worthy,  without  which,  of  course,  all  attompts  at 
reformation  are  hopeless  and  unavailing,  as  would  be  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day  to  the  blind.  And  to  my  own  mind,  I  confess 
it  is  a  pleasant  and  not  a  difficult  task,  to  trace  this  desire  to 
elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the  country  even  in  measures  and  pro- 
posals of  an  apparently  contradictory  character.  Those  whowould 
throw  open  the  various  places  of  pubhc  amusement  on  the  day 
ostensibly  appropriated  to  tranquillity  and  devotion,  and  to  such 
kinds  of  recreation  as  are  compatible  with  the  repose  of  the 
amusers  as  well  as  the  amused,  profess,  and  I  believe  with 
sincerity  and  earnestness  in  many  cases,  to  have  in  view  not 
merely  the  abolition  of  an  irksome  restraint,  but  rather  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  multitude; 
while  those  who  object  to  such  an  innovation  are  not  influenced 
by  sordid,  or  selfish,  or  self-righteous  motives,  but  by  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  same  great  end.     Which  may  act  with 
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the  greater  force  of  reaBOn,  this  is  not  the  place  to  argne; 
I  adduce  the  example  merely  as  isdioatiQg  the  approach  of 
momiag  is  a  moral  and  reli^ons  aspect.  That  the  eflforts  of 
those  who  woold  lead  it  on  should  he  attended  with  ohscnrity, 
uncerttunty  and  vacillation,  may  he  ascribed  to  the  mists  which 
owe  thrar  exiBtance  to  the  coming  on  of  the  day. 

The  political  world  has  heen  in  night,  illnminated  here  and 
there  by  some  bright,  particular  stars,  and  by  the  faint  moon- 
li^t  refieoted  from  time-honored  institations  admirably  adapted 
to  their  special  time  and  office,  bnt  not  to  all  times  and  all 
cireametanoes.  The  political  arrangements  of  the  world  can- 
not be  said  to  have  done  all  for  man  that  can  be  effected  by 
the  holy  ordinance  of  law  and  government.  Yet  there  is  surely 
nothing  in  homon  nature  to  render  a  political  n^ht  unavoida- 
ble ;  it  does  not  appear  impossible  that  laws  and  Institations 
ehonld  be  eo  constmctad  as  to  afford  at  once  a  support,  a  pro- 
tection, and  a  restraint,  while  yet  they  sfaoold  possess  an 
elasticity  which  should  admit  of  inward  growth  vrithout  the 
perpetual  introduotion  of  organic  change — ^which  should  yield 
to  the  demands  and  neoessitias  of  those  whom  they  embrace, 
spontaneously  and  without  conscious  interference,  and  without 
the  perpetual  reonrrence  of  popular  ontbrealcs  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  tyranny  and  faithlessness  on  the  other.  The  establish- 
ment of  institutions  possessing  this  character  would,  I  think, 
indicate  sun-rise,  because  they  would  be  founded  on  the  neces- 
sary and  universal  demands  of  human  nature,  and  not  on 
any  restricted  of  partial  claims  limited  by  time  and  circum- 
stance; for  the  very  nature  of  man  demands  such  a  combina- 
tion of  firmnesa  and  elasticity.  I  cannot,  indeed,  assert  that 
no  such  light  has  dawned,  for  to  me  it  seems  to  have  burst 
upon  the  world  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  union  of  kingly 
power  and  lordly  dignity,  and  popular  energy  and  freedom  of 
speech,  was  not  possible  only,  but  was  the  surest  method  of 
securing  each  of  these  elements;  and  therefore  we  may  rejoice 
that  our  lot  is  cost  where,  if  there  be  not  the  (iill  and  unclouded 
light  of  day,  there  is  at  least  the  nearest  approach  to  it  hitherto 
made,  and  the  smallest  amount  of  fitful  illumination.  And  in 
proportion  as  the  same  great  principles  are  recognized  and 
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thoionghly  aodentood  may  we  say  of  any  naticm — "  The  Ino^ 
ning  oometh ; "  and  in  as  muoli  as  I  believe  them  to  be 
gradnally  settlii^  down  in  the  minds  of  rightly  thinking  and 
veil  disposed  men  throughont  the  wodd,  I  feel  warranted  in 
hoping  that  the  political  night  also  is  wearing  away. 

And  through  the  night  that  has  orerhung  the  educational 
condition  of  our  country  ^poar  many  struggling  beams  of 
hght  That  in  this  respect  we  are  still,  as  a  naUon,  in  the 
night,  will  readily  appear  &om  an  intelligent  consideration  of 
the  abotmding  ignorance  alike  of  the  moat  ordinary  and  the 
most  elevated  sabjecte.  And  yet  instmotion  is  but  a  ranall 
part  of  education:  to  inform  the  mind  is  but  a  email  step 
towards  drawing  oat  its  powers,  and  raising  to  inll  maturity  iha 
infant  being  which  is  the  depository  of  all  that  ever  shewed 
itself  of  good  and  great  in  man.  And  when  we  read  the 
records  of  crime,  and  see  the  amonnt  of  ingenoity  whioh  they 
disclose,  how  can  we  doubt  the  existence,  even  among  the 
depraved  and  ontcast,  of  powers  which  need  only  the  guiding 
hand  of  wisdom  and  goodness  to  draw  them  oot,  to  cultivate 
and  to  perfect  them,  and  to  direct  them  to  luefnl  and  honorable 
ends?  Certainly  education  has  not  done  its  utmost  for  man ; 
it  has  not  folly  awakened  bis  dormant  powers;  he  is  stiU  in 
the  night.  And  yet,  when  we  see  the  constant  efforts,  however 
nusaaoessftil,  yet  assuredly  well  intended,  of  every  gov^iuuent 
and  every  class  of  stateeman,  to  supply  the  defect,  however 
widely  we  may  differ  from  any  specific  measure,  we  cannot 
justly  deny  the  existence  of  a  morning  ray.  The  difficulties 
I  suppose  to  be  greater  now  than  at  any  previous  period  of  our 
history,  beoanse  the  oiroumstanoes  are  so  changed,  not  wholly 
for  the  worse  but  in  some  points  for  the  better,  involving  a 
more  enlarged  freedom,  a  greater  self-relianoe,  a  firmer  resis- 
tance to  any  lordship  over  the  mind.  Bnt  these  very  elements 
which  make  legislation  difficult,  will  not  fail  to  educe  something 
calculated  ultimately  to  dispel  the  darkness.  Mor  can  we 
doubt  that  the  principles  of  illuminatioa  are  already  operative, 
when  we  know  that  voluntary  and  unpaid  teachers  are  reckoned 
by  thousands,  and  that  men  of  high  attainments  and  of  univer' 
sity  honours  devote  considerable  porljoiu  of  their  time,  wholly 
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uDrewarded,  to  aid  the  ^fbrts  of  working  men  after  self-impiovs- 
meot — that  men  of  the  highest  ron^  count  it  no  degradation 
to  lecture  in- Mecbanice'  Inslitationa — and  that  ev«i  those 
gander  bdngB,  wbc»ie  range  heretofore  was  restricted  by  the 
four  walls  of  a  drawing  room,  are  now  found  to  throw  them- 
selvea  as  the  best  elements  of  purity  and  elevation  into  scenes 
&om  which  they  would  formerly  have  sbrimk,  or  iiom  which 
they  would  have  been  repelled  by  the  exaggerated  severity  of 
our  social  prejudices. 

In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  morning  is  more  advanced 
than  in  any  other.  For  many  ages  the  night  endured,  but 
within  the  last  150  years  the  progress  towards  day  has  been 
<0<»itinQal,  and,  within  the  last  60  years,  very  rapid;  and  ibe 
advanoranent  consistiDg  not  merely  in  an  accumulation  of  facts, 
but  being  founded  on  clearer  and  more  determined  vieira  of  the 
real  operations  of  natui^e  expressed  in  the  form  of  laws,  we  may 
consider  it  to  be  a  true  morning  lay,  and  no  borrowed  oi  seoon- 
dary  U^t.  Thus,  it  has  been  said  with  the  boldnaes  of  poetry, 
but  almost  with  the  aoouraoy  required  of  p: 


"  Nature  and  Natnie'e  laws  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  uud — '  Let  Mewton  be,'  and  all  was  light." 

"All  was  light,"  because  the  indication  of  Newton  was  no 
chance  discovery  of  an  operation  in  natiue — no  new  planet  or 
planetary  motion — no  new  substance,  or  combination,  or  analy- 
sis— but  a  Law,  a  bond  of  union  extending  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  creation,  and  compelling  to  bow  to  its  authority  what- 
ever was  naturally  amenable  to  its  influence.  This  brought 
him,  and  Us,  through  his  means,  into  closer  intercourse  with 
the  Author  of  Nature  by  a  true  original  ray  of  light.  And 
this  is  efi^cted  by  the  discovery  of  every  ultimate  law.  In 
rapid  succession  followed  other  rays;  the  laws  of  light,  of 
sound,  of  motion ;  chemistry,  mineralogy,  crystallography,  geo- 
logy, electricity,  steam — almost  annihilating  time  and  space, 
laws  of  force — almost  removing  the  veil  of  material  interven- 
tion, and  bringing  us  evet  more  and  more  into  the  region  where 
the  material  is  shewn  to  be  the  mere  instrument  of  the  imma- 
terial.    So  that  in  physical  science  we  seem  to  bo  far  on  in 
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the  momiiig,  though  in  the  higher  regions  of  morals,  polidos, 
and  education,  we  are  Boaieely  emerging  from  the  night. 

Thus  are  we  brought  to  the  Buhjoot  which  most  nearly  con- . 
offfUB  ouTselres.  Over  no  science  was  the  night  more  heavy, 
more  oontinaed,  and  leas  enlivened  by  even  transient  or 
borrowed  light  than  over  practical  medicine.  Year  rolled  on 
after  year,  century  after  oentury,  with  scarcely  any  true  illumi- 
nation, as  all  may  see  who  look  into  the  history  of  medicine ; 
and  this  not  from  want  of  enquirers,  nor  of  diligence,  nor  of 
learning,  nor  of  sktll,  but  because  there  had  been  no  Newton  in 
the  medical  world;  no  one  to  elicit  a  law  which  should  include 
and  explain  all  that  hod  been  truly  done  down  to  his  own  time, 
and  should  afford  a  principle  of  guidance  universally  applicable 
in  time  to  come.  This,  at  length,  did  Samuel  Hahnemann,  (md 
therefore  it  is  that  with  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  the  little 
practical  result  hitherto  attained,  with  Che  clearest  conviction  of 
our  remaining  defioieudes,  and  with  the  least  possible  sympathy 
with  those  who  boast  of  their  achievements,  I  feel  warranted  in 
saying  that  ia  medicine  also  "  the  morning  oometh." 

And  as  when  in  any  part  of  the  horizon  the  &int  etreoks  of 
early  dawn  appear,  they  speedily  diffuse  themselves  till  at 
length  every  point  is  enlightened,  and  every  hill-top  reflects  the 
beams  tinged  with  its  own  appropriate  hue  of  purple  hsatb, 
brown  fallow,  or  verdant  pasture,  so,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
great  curative  law  indicated  by  Hahnemann  throws  a  flood  of 
light  and  guidance  over  questions  unconnected  with  medicine, 
but  analogous  to  it  in  the  single  feature  of  aiming  to  correct 
permanently  some  evil,  or,  in  still  more  general  terms,  to  effect 
some  permanent  change  of  mode  without  interfering  with  the 
permanence  and  identity  of  being.  Let  it  be  once  thoroughly 
understood,  and  heartily  received  in  all  its  varied  forms,  and  in 
all  the  modes  by  which  it  may  be  expressed,  whether  it  be 
regarded  as  "  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection, "  or  as 
the  reeult  of  re-octioD,  <»  as  the  fundamental  explanation  of 
the  force  of  habit,  and  let  it  be  brought  vrith  honesty  and 
tntelligenoe  into  all  the  regions  of  morals,  politics,  and  educa- 
tion, and,  if  I  err  not,  it  will  appear  that  the  very  same  ray 
which  guides  us  in  our  dealings  with  the  sick  will  also  guide 
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'  OB  in  oar  efforts  to  iuBtraot  the  ignorant,  to  raise  the  falleti,  to 
emaneipate  the  oppressed,  and  to  regulate  the  free.  And  if  it 
be  so  indeed,  with  vhat  reverence  shall  we  duly  boooar  the 
man  vho  has  enabled  the  sentinels  at  so  many  ontposts  to 
meet  the  anxious  oballenge — "  What  of  tbe  night  1 " — with  the 
ananimons  and  obeering  response — "  The  morning  cometh." 

But  we  greatly  need  further  light:  we  are  still  proclaiming 
Boniise  wben  we  ought  to  be  at  higb  noon.  And  what  would 
be  the  anrest  sign  of  advanoemeot  ?  I  think  it  wonld  be  the 
discovery  of  a  law  for  the  application  of  that  already  discovered. 
For  though  we  have  leamt  that  disease  is  to  be  cured  by  medi- 
cines which  produee  analogoos  symptoms  on  the  healthy,  and 
that  as  a  consequence  in  general  the  medicines  should  be  used 
with  great  moderation,  there  remains  much  to  be  settled  as  to 
the  actual  quantity,  and  as  to  the  relation  subsisting  between 
different  medicines;  as  to  antidotes,  and  propbylacticB,  and 
constitutional  states:  and  hitherto  these  questions  have  been 
discussed  rather  in  the  spirit  of  Bacon  than  of  Newton ;  that  is 
to  say,  different  physicians  have  advocated  different  measures 
.  OS  the  result  of  their  own  experience,  but  they  have  failed  to 
shew,  or  rather  have  not  sought,  any  general  law  or  principle  of 
nature  to  guide  tbem — anything  in  the  nature  of  disease  itself 
that  should  lead  in  one  direction  rather  than  in  another.  To 
illustrate  my  meaning  as  well  as  perhaps  to  afford  some  subject 
for  appropriate  discussion  (for  I  am  well  aware  that  my  obser- 
vations hitherto  may  be  considered  rather  beside  the  mark  of 
our  present  meeting)  I  may  recal  some  observations  commu- 
nicated to  the  British  Homeopathic  Journal  in  regard  to  the 
potency  and  repetition  of  medicines,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  how  tax  they  accord  with  the  oonvictiona  of  others. 

In  those  remarks  I  snggeated  that  the  generally  observed 
and,  as  I  supposed,  actually  universal  fact  of  intermissioQ  or 
remission  of  disease  might  be  taken  as  some  clue  to  the  repe- 
tition of  medicines,  each  &esh  pause  in  the  cooise  of  the 
disease  affording  a  suitable  opportunity  for  the  &esh  adminis- 
tration of  medicine,  because  each  recurrence  of  the  disease  is 
like  the  beginning  of  a  new  one;  and  that  the  potency  of  the 
medicine  (meaning  by  that  term  not  ao  much  any  particular 
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attflnnalion  as  the  strength  of  medicmal  action)  should  be 
d^ennined  by  the  character  of  the  disease,  combined  with  the 
completeneBs  or  tnoompletenesa  and  doratioQ  of  the  intermission, 
that  stage  or  form  of  acute  disease  which  is  marked  by  ex- 
aggerated vital  action,  calling  for  strong  medicinal  action, 
generally  supposed  to  be  represented  by  low  potencies,  and 
fcaqnent  repetition,  the  force  of  reaction  being  oonsideroble, 
and  itio  period  of  reaction  being  of  short  duration,  while  in  the 
stage  or  form  of  eshansted  vitality,  the  feebler  medicinal  action, 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  higher  attenuations,  should 
be  employed  and  frequently  repeated,  the/orca  of  reaction  being 
small,  and  the  period  short  I  am  not  aware  that  these  oonjeo- 
tuies,  thus  partially  recalled,  met  with  mnch  aoo^tanoe,  but  X 
have  not  seen  any  others  founded  on  the  a  priori  consideration 
of  die  nature  of  disease^  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  liberty 
I  have  thus  taken  of  quoting  myself  should  lead  to  the  fuller 
discussion  of  the  matter  on  the  principle  of  discovuing  some 
law  of  nature  bearing  upon  the  solution,  which  I  may  call  Uie 
Newtonian  method,  rather  than  by  the  oomparison  of  expe- 
rience, which  may  be  called  the  Baconian — a  method  which, 
though  it  may  point  out  advantages  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
oan  never,  I  think,  lead  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  questioQ ; 
for  we  can  arrive  at  a  general  law  through  the  process  of  induc- 
don  only  on  die  supposition  of  the  induction  being  uniform, 
and  in  no  ease  contradictory,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  very 
existence  of  controversy,  which  arises  from  the  difference  in  the 
experience  of  different  men ;  nor  even  in  that  case,  as  it  appeare 
to  me,  are  we  warranted  in  drawing  a  general  conclusion  from 
an  accnmuladon  of  pardcular  instanoes,  unless  we  can  point 
oat  die  principle  in  nature  which  unites  dl  these  instanoes— to 
discover  which  we  require  a  Kewton  and  not  a  Bacon. 

If  we  are  really  in  the  light  more  dian  others,  how  is  it  that 
we  have  made  so  litde  impression  ?  How  is  it  that  after  half 
a  century  we  are  still  so  fraodonal  a  part  of  die  medical  world  ? 
I  do  not  mean  why  is  the  homceopathic  school  so  limited  in 
number,  but  why  is  there  a  homceopathio  school  at  all  ?  How 
is  it  that  we  are  sdll,  however  nnvilling,  regarded  as  a  sect  ? 
We  do  not  often  hear  of  natural  philosophers  of  the  Newtonian 
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school,  sintply  bacsnse  tfaaio  is  nrtn^ly  do  othet;  we  do  not 
hear  tlie  fc^owsiB  of  Horrey  taoDted  aa  oirculotoiB,  beowise  it 
voold  be  difiidiilt  to  find  a  physician  who  is  not  in  tibia  sense  a 
eircniator :  in  each  case,  the  vide  adoptioD  of  the  doctrine  haa 
ohiiterated  the  name ;  «nd  I  am  apt  to  think  that  half  a  oen- 
tary  ooghi  to  have  eofficed  to  cotdet  on  the  homcec^adiio 
school  the  greatest  faonoar  of  which  it  is  sasoeptible,  viz.,  to 
have  boned  the  oome  in  oblivion  by  stamping  inunortality  and 
universality  upon  the  spirit.  If  the  principle  be  indeed  trae, 
there  mnst  be  some  reasoB  for  this  lamentable  state  of  jffo- 
longed  sectarianism.  Out  ve  discover  any  reason  ?  Without 
professing  a  complete  solution  of  the  question,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  suggest  one  or  two  oiroomBtanoes  which  may  have  con- 
tributed to  this  result,  speaking,  of  course,  only  of  those  whieli 
may  have  ooma  &om  among  ourselves ;  for  those  which  have 
arisen  &om  without  we  are  not  responsible,  end  them  we  can- 
not oontiol ;  with  them,  therefore,  we  need  not  oonoem  our- 
selves. 

1.  The  fonn  in  which  the  charactenstios  of  the  bomteopathia 
school  have  been  presented  to  professional  men  has  repelled 
their  assent  to  its  essential  element;  for  the  essential  element 
has  been  presented  in  union  with  its  corollaries  as  a  unity  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected.  I  b^eve  there  has  hardly  been  a  timo 
when  the  law  timiUa  nmilihut  curantur,  and  nothing  dse  was 
set  before  tbe  minds  of  men,  or  if  so,  the  time  during  which  it 
was  allowed  so  to  pieseot  itself  was  too  short  to  admit  of  its 
taking  root ;  nearly  firom  the  beginning  it  has  been  presented 
as  an  inseparable  part  of  an  indivisible  system  of  which  infini- 
tesimal doses,  psorio  doctrines,  and  divers  explanatory  theories, 
more  or  less  jdausible,  have  constituted  the  other  elements^ 
I  am  aware  that  in  written  treatises  it  has  been  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, especially  of  late,  and  that  the  authors  have  protested 
gainst  this  method  of  address,  bat  I  have  a  distinct  impression 
that  practacally  it  has  been  as  I  have  said,  and  that  a  physician 
who  should  frankly  have  acknowledged  the  law,  but  have  made 
no  further  differenoe  la  his  practice  than  to  have  endeavoured 
to  act  in  obedience  to  it,  would  have  been  scarcely  recognized 
B8  of  the  school,  and  would  not  have  been  left  with  all  co^• 
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diality  to  work  his  own  way  to  the  other  cbarooteristica  as 
gradnally  and  as  partiBlly  as  hia  own  conviotions  allowed.  A 
oonssqnence  of  this  is  not  merely  that  many  minda  have  been 
repelled  by  what  seemed  at  first  sight  absurd,  but  they  have 
lost  sight  of  the  essential  in  their  attention  to  the  aabordinate, 
and  resting  on  the  difficult  and  doubtful,  have  forgotten  the 
more  assured.  One  cause  of  this  impediment  I  believe  to  have 
been  the  preponderating  amount  of  lay,  end  partjonlarly  of 
female,  apostleship,  stimulated  principally  by  the  love  of  the 
marvellous,  and  better  pleased  to>dazzle  and  astound  by  the 
apparontiy  incredible,  then  to  instruct  in  truths  too  deep  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  superficial,  and  too  extensively 
difiused  through  all  departments  of  nature  to  ezoite  any  great 
astonishment  when  proclaimed,  though  awaiting  for  their  dis- 
covery the  eye  of  genius  and  the  revolution  of  ages.  It  would 
Btirely  be  better  to  present  the  matter  more  in  detiul,  and  not 
to  proceed  to  one  point  before  having  secured  the  preliminary 
step,  and  thus  to  allow  each  man  who  adopts  the  essential  to 
arrive  at  the  secondary  by  the  same  slow  process  as  that  which 
conducted  Hahnemann  himself. 

S.  We  have  been  too  controversial ;  we  have  not  been  content 
with  declaring  the  rising  of  the  son  but  we  have  proclaimed  it 
too  loudly  in  unwilling  ears;  we  have  been  too  anxious  to  prove 
by  argument  what  can  only  be  seen  by  observation.  No  man 
can  prove  the  existence  of  light  to  another  except  by  prevailing 
upon  him  to  open  his  eyes,  and  then  leaving  him  to  receive  the 
impression  which  bis  organs  are  fitted  to  convey.  Instead  of 
perpetual  argument  and  disputation  we  should  have  been 
content  to  walk  by  the  light  we  perceived,  and,  if  possible,  to 
evince  its  reality,  not  by  extolling  its  brilliancy,  but  by  the 
firmness  of  our  step,  the  steadiness  of  our  gait,  and  the 
certainty  of  our  arrival  at  the  proposed  goal.  Instead  of  this, 
we  have  been  too  apt  to  turn  aside  to  proclaim  aloud  the 
brightness  of  our  sunshine  and  to  taunt  the  blindness  of  those 
who  fail  to  recognize  it  as  sunshine  at  all.  Such  controversies 
I  believe  to  have  akeady  lasted  too  long,  and  it  is  high  time 
they  should  come  to  an  end.  No  fresh  a^uments  oan  be  ad- 
duced, the  whole  repertory  of  logic  on  this  subject  seems  to  be 
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ezbaasted,  but  if  wa  can  attiun  a  finu  and  steady  ooone  of 
profeBsioQal  conduct,  and  in  so  doing  command  tmasoal  Boooeee 
in  the  treatment  of  diaease,  I  bellere  the  number  of  thoBe  who 
will  assent  to  the  principle  on  which  we  act  will  be  continnally 
and  insensibly  increased.  There  may  sometimes  be  openly 
avowed  conversione,  bat  this  I  think  of  no  great  moment  to  the 
well-being  of  mankind,  nor  does  the  expresBion  itself  appear  to 
me  quite  correct,  for  the  adoption  of  a  principle  by  those  who 
previously  had  none  can  hardly  be  called  a  conversion;  bat 
more  frequently  there  will  be  the  qniet,  unostentatious  admission, 
of  a  gaiding  law.  And  if  any  be  known  to  regalate  thmi 
practice  by  this  law  withont  quitting  their  old  associations  in 
order  to  form  new  ones,  let  not  this  be  charged  upon  them  aa 
insincere  or  ungenerous,  provided  only  they  do  not  join  their 
Toices  to  the  ontory  of  ignorant  opposition.  No  man  is  bound 
to  adopt  all  the  inierenoes  and  consequences  which  may  appear 
to  another  inevitable  ^m  principles  which  both  acknowledge, 
but  every  man  is  bound  to  shew  charity,  courtesy,  and  oandoor 
to  every  other  man.  And  we  have  been  too  often  unfair  in  our 
controversies;  ve  have  not  firankly  granted  the  advantage  to 
others  which,  in  a  change  of  circumstances,  we  should  have 
claimed  for  ourselves  ;  we  demand  that  every  instance  of  a  good 
result  in  our  hands  should  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  truth 
and  superiority  of  our  method  generally,  while  the  instances  of 
a  good  result  in  the  hands  of  others  we  set  down  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  reporters,  and  we  ominonsly  threaten  evils  yet  in 
store.  We  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  aspersions  of  party  spirit 
passing  censures  which  we  know  to  be  unmerited,  and  we  lend 
an  equally  ready  ear,  and,  it  may  be,  approving  voice,  to  the 
recital  of  marvels  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  are 
either  entirely  untrue,  or,  at  least,  greatly  exaggerated.  Others 
may  have  done  the  same  by  us,  but  this  can  afford  no  justifica- 
tion if  we  have  indeed  &Ilen  into  this  error.  We  should  bear 
in  mind  that  every  allcBopathio  physician  occasionally  practises 
homoBOpathy,  and  that  every  homoeopathic  physician  occasion" 
ally  practises  alloeopathy.  For  whenever  the  former  cures  disease 
by  the  direct  action  of  medicine,  which  no  doubt  he  often  does, 
we  must  believe  that  he  attains  this  end  consistently  with  the 
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law  of  Dature ;  and  whenever  the  latter  foila  to  do  80  in  a  case 
oorable  by  medicine,  the  probability  it  that  he  has  made  a 
wrong  selection,  that  ia,  that  he  has  been  applying  a  medicine 
not  bonusopathio  to  the  disease ;  and  each  of  these  cases  holds 
tme,  though,  in  the  one  case,  the  mind  of  the  physician  may  be 
strenuously  opposed  to  homoeopathy,  and  the  excesmre  amount 
of  the  sppropriata  medicine  may  hare  left  injnrioiis  reaolts 
peculiar  to  itsetf  but  not  part  of  the  disease,  and,  in  the  otlier, 
the  physician  may  have  studied  lus  repertory  with  care,  and  the 
smallnesa  of  tbe  dose  of  the  mistaken  medicine  may  have 
protected  the  patient  from  any  postive  evil  resulting  from  the 
eiTor  in  seleotioD.  So  that,  in  fact,  if  we  could  oorreotly 
analyze  the  practice  prevalent  throughout  the  wodd^  I  believe 
we  should  &id  very  little  true  consistent  homceopathic  treat- 
ment at  all,  and  a  mnch  less  accurate  line  of  drararcation  than 
we  may  suppose ;  we  should  find  hcmKeopathy  where  we  little 
expected,  and  the  absence  of  it  whrai  we  most  surely  counted  on 
its  most  promising  development  The  hood  does  not  make  the 
monk,  nor  does  a  box  of  globnles  make  a  homosopatbist. 

3.  We  have  been  too  controversial  amon^ourselves.  Instead 
of  being  content  to  regulate  ourselves  by  the  light  we  have 
received  each  according  to  the  measure  in  which  hiS'  eye  caa 
admit  and  his  mind  be  guided  by  it,  we  have. been  di^ati^ 
with  each  other  about  the  extent  to  which  the  morning  light 
has  actually  arises.  We  all  i^reethat  a  certain  oentral  spot  is 
true  sunlight,  but  there  is  a  bright  spot  above  or  below  or  to 
one  side  of  it  that  we  cannot  i^ree  about,  wheth^  it  be  a 
remnmit  of  the  borrowed  light  of  eight,  or  a  mere  ignis  fetuoa, 
or  optical  illusion ;  and  so,  instead  of  satting  off  under  tb> 
clear  shining  of  that  which  we  ell  confess  to  he  the  true  light, 
and  acknowledging  that  we  have  kept  by  it  only  in  proportion 
as  we  have  attuned  the  end  at  which  we  aimed,  and,  therefore^ 
that  in  the  many  instances  in  which  we  have  &iled  we  have  been 
ourselves  in  error,  aad  not  nature — instead  of  this,  we  have 
been  quarreling  about  the  souadnese  of  our  nBghbour'a  o^ians 
in  dietinguishing  the  ooUateral,  we  have  been  hucdng  mioros- 
copioally  for  our  BBghbonr'a  eirors  and  inconsistancies,  and 
sparingly    or   sneeringly   adimtdng  his   virtues)   unless   they 
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exactly  square  with  our  owd  platform  of  theoretical  or  practical 
aooiiracy.  Thus,  in  the  very  points  which  repel  others  we  are 
Dot  agreed  among  ourselves.  We  agree  neither  aa  to  the 
amottnt  of  medicine  nor  its  mode  of  admiiustiation.  Some  are 
too  pure  for  anything  helow  the  thirtieth  attenuation ;  others  too 
transcendental  for  anything  below  the  two-hnndredth  or  perhaps 
the  two-thousandth ;  others  too  material  and  too  sceptical  for 
anything  above  the  third.  Yet  the  diffeieQce  between  the 
third  and  the  thirtieth  attenaation  (if  we  consider  the  question 
of  quantity  involved  at  all)  is  inconceivably  greater  than  that 
which  exists  between  the  third  attenuation  and  the  largest 
doses  of  the  most  heroic  practitioner :  the  one  is  ea^y  appreia- 
ated  by  the  imagination,  and  I  suppose  its  minutest  extreme 
could  Bometiines  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis,  extending 
from  about  10  or  20  grains  of  the  crude  substance  to  the 
millionth  part  of  a  grain ;  the  other,  starling  from  a  fractional 
denominator  of  1,000,000,  which  might  be  numbered  in  a 
fortnight,  ascends  to  one  which  I  suppose  could  not  have  been 
approximated  by  the  most  diligent  computation,  beginning  with 
tlie  earliest  megatherium  and  continuing  night  and  day  without 
intermission  to  the  present  moment.  We  are  not  t^;reed  as  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  medicines,  nor  indeed  as  to  any  one  point 
of  our  [great  teacher's  doctrines,  except  the  formula  similia 
nmiliius  curantur.  Nor  are  we  thoroughly  agreed  as  to  that : 
our  expression  of  the  formula  is  not  uniform ;  by  son],e  the 
optative  or  imperative  mood  is  adopted,  by  others  the  indicative, 
the  one  expressing  the  precept  or  the  wish  of  the  physician,  the 
other  the  predetermined  law  of  nature ;  and  our  understanding 
of  the  formula  is  not  uniform,  aa  spears  frx>m  a  comparison  of 
the  various  modes  of  explaining  it.  While  we  are  thus  divided 
among  ourselves,  how  can  we  reasonably  expect  that  others 
should  suppose  that  we  have  discovered  any  true  bond  of 
union  ? 

.  If,  then,  these  be  some  of  the  causes  of  our  retaining  a 
sectarian  character  and  isolated  position,  viz.,  controversies 
within  and  controversies  without,  and  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  difficulties  of  other  men's  minds,  of  course  it  behoves  us  to 
endeavour,  aa  £ar  as  may  be,  to  remove  these  obstacles  to  a  right 
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gtaodiiig.  And,  in  the  first  place,  to  enter  witli  thoiongb 
sympatliy  into  the  diffionlties  of  thoee  who  do  not  see  aa  we  do, 
and  to  present  to  them  only  the  eesentiala — to  show  them  our 
true  relative  position — that  it  inYolvea  no  real  opposition,  for,  if 
we  consider  our  cfaaracteristio  feature  to  be  the  adoption  of  a 
definite  and  universal  law,  and  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
older  school  to  be  the  total  absence  of  any  law  whatever  there) 
nnlil  some  antagonistic  law  be  advanced,  and  its  true  antagonism 
shewn,  we  cannot  be  proved  to  he  in  opposition,  for  we  cannot 
be  opposed  to  a  nonentity.  If  our  law  be  not  received,  can  any 
other  be  suggested  ?  If  so,  what  is  it  ?  liet  it  be  examined, 
and  let  us  mutually  understand  each  other.  Let  us  distinoUy 
admit,  that  while  we  would  impart  to  others  the  knowledge  of  a 
curative  law,  we  may  receive  from  them  the  knowledge  of  fiiots 
which  may  illustrate  its  operation ;  iirom  their  researches  we 
may  be  instructed  in  physiology,  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  even 
treatment  Especially  in  all  our  oontrovereies  let  us  exercise 
the  strictest  justice,  giving  our  opponents  every  fair  advantage, 
"  full  measure  and  heaped  up,"  and  narrowly  examining  every 
claim  that  we  advance  in  our  own  bvour.  The  true  church  is 
holy  and  catholic,  and  its  holiness  and  catholicity  are  mutually 
commensurate :  let  it  be  so  with  us ;  let  us  not  boast  of  our 
purity  in  proportion  to  our  sectarianism,  but  rather  in  propor- 
tion to  our  holding  on  by  the  essential  element  amid  every 
variety  in  the  form  of  its  application.  Let  us  lay  aside,  as  fat  as 
possible,  all  class  names,  whether  the  wholly  unmeaning  one  of 
allopathist,  or  the  more  correct  one  of  allcEopathist,  (gladly 
would  I  ignorethat  by  which  we  are  ourselves  distingu  iehed) 
and  endeavour  to  merge  all  iu  the  one  term  physician,  a  name 
of  which  every  one  maf  be  proud  who  loves  to  be  classed  with 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  race,  the  most  dihgent  cultivators 
of  science,  the  most  universal  ctmtributors  to  civilization,  the 
best  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Nor  let  us  expect  to  find  in  others  what  we  cannot  find  in 
ourselves.  If,  on  impartially  scmliniziDg  our  own  minds,  vre 
still  discover  the  lingering  shades  of  night,  great  difficulty  in 
discerning  the  true  analogy  between  the  entire  groupes  of 
pathological   and   medicinal   symptoms,   recondite  as  well  as 
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saperficifil — withoat  vfaich  ve  have  no  evidence  of  homceopa- 
thioity — and  in  distin^nisbing  medicinal  aggravations  from  the 
pn^rees  of  disease,  and  great  perplexity  aboat  the  dose  we 
should  administer,  and  the  freqnency  with  which  we  should 
renew  its  action;  and  how  far  we  may  aid  its  operation  by 
various  means,  whether  stimulants  to  increase  the  power  of 
reaction,  or  palliative  medicines  to  bring  the  long  abused  and 
deeply  suffering  economy  amenable  to  a  purer  and  more 
wholesome  treatment;  whethra  we  may  freely  use,  or  are  bound 
to  reject,  those  medicinal  slroams  which  nature  presents  with 
her  own  hand — if,  I  say,  we  are  still  conscious  of  perplexity  in 
any  or  all  of  these  points  (and  to  be  consoiouR  of  none,  I  fear, 
would  a^oe  insensibility  rather  than  ouusaal  penetration],  then 
let  us  transfer  to  others,  whether  oar  fellow  disciples  in  the  same 
school  or  our  brethren  in  every  other  school,  a  portion  of  that 
charity  and  oon£dderation  which  we  are  wont  to  bestow  with 
even  too  great  liberality  upon  our  own  deficiencies.  This  I 
conodve  to  be  one  of  the  principal  results  attainable  by 
meetings  such  as  the  present.  To  ennch  our  knowledge,  we 
should  rather  seek  solitary  study ;  to  verify  and  improve  our 
judgment,  we  should  watch  carefully  the  course  of  our  treat- 
ment; and  I  believe  most  will  admit  that  the  actual  amount  of 
practical  advantage  gained  &om  open  discussion  above  that 
derived  from  private  reflection  is  not  great;  but  by  well 
regulated  personal  intercourse  we  may  cultivate  more  seduloasly 
tbose  courtesies  of  life  which  tend  to  smooth  its  path ;  we  may 
become  more  swsitively  alive  to  the  claims  of  others ;  we  may 
disoem  more  clearly  that  sentiments  which  controvert  our  own 
are  the  real  sentiments  of  honest,  living  men,  and  not  mere 
sentences  in  printed  books,  and  that  they  are  to  be  dealt  with 
BGoordingly.  And  thus, , though  we  should  separate  without 
having  acquired  any  new  principle  for  professional  guidance,  or 
any  additional  information  with  regard  to  medicine  or  disease, 
we  may  consider  that  our  time  has  not  be^i  wholly  lost,  if  we 
separate  with  encreased  mutual  respect,  and  a  more  hearty 
desire  to  co-operate  harmoniously  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
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By  J.  Bdtherpord  Bubseix,  M.D. 
{Read  before  the  Annual  Mtetittg  of  the  British  Somaopalhie 
Society,  May  2Bth,  1856.) 
Bavino  had  oooosioD  to  look  over  my  notes  of  about  twelve 
hundred  cases  which  I  have  treated  within  the  last  thiee  years, 
I  was  painfally  impreBsed'  by  the  small  amount  of  practical 
instruction  tbey  afforded :  and  this  observation  talhed  with  the 
result  of  a  search  I  had  also  made  through  a  considerable  series 
of  the  principal  German  homceopacbic  periodicals  for  well- 
establisbed  cures.  This  naturally  led  me  to  reflect  upon  the 
causes  of  our  poverty  in  this  direction.  It  seemed  strange  that 
so  large  a  stream  of  practice,  for  the  most  part  highly  satisfac- 
tory as  far  OB  the  patients  were  concerned,  should  have  deposited 
so  few  grains  of  gold  which  might  be  made  available  for  the 
increase  of  our  medical  ourreocy :  and  I  shall  enumerate  these 
causes,  at  least  the  chief  of  them,  in  the  hopes  that  their  recogni- 
tion may  lead  the  way  to  their  eventual  removal. 

The  first  and  most  important  is  the  want  of  hospitals  vritb 
clinical  instructors.  It  is  only  there  that  there  is  any  induce- 
ment to  enter  into  such  full  details  of  £he  difi'erent  cases  as 
furnish  materials  for  full-sized  and  finished  pictures  of  disease. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  describe  CEises  in  such  a  way  as 
to  convey  to  the  uninitiated  a  distinct  notion  of  the  total  diver- 
gence from  health  in  each  particular  instance ;  and  he  will 
naturally  select  those  which  present  the  fullest  development  of 
morbid  action ;  he  will  even  exaggerate  what  is  present,  and  fill 
up  from  his  own  knowledge  what  is  absent,  to  give  as  striking 
&  portrait  as  he  can  of  the  examples  he  selects  to  represent  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs.  In  private  practice  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  perfectly  useless  even  if  it  were  possible.  The  notes 
we  take  of  our  cases  are  for  our  own  use  and  merely  to  assist 
the  memory,  and  all  we  think  of  entering  are  the  peculiar 
speoiahties  of  the  individual  specimen,  as  the  general  features  of 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the 
mind  of  an  experienced  practitioner.  Hence  the  extreme 
meagreness  of  detail  which  as  a  rule  characterizes  the  n&rratioD 
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of  honuBopathic  oaree,  as  oompared  to  those  we  read  in  the 
works  of  the  old  school,  which  are  for  the  most  part  derived 
from  hospital  practice,  or  are  written  by  those  who  have  been 
trained  to  give  clinical  instmction,  and  who  can  finish  their 
piotures  taken  irom  private  life,  with  the  skill  of  the  adept 
Boademician. 

Another  reason  seems  to  be  that  we  have  as  yet,  properly 
speaking,  no  professioDal  pablio.  A  young  physician  of  the  old 
school,  desirons  of  renown  and  of  talents  equal  to  his  ambition, 
may  be  sine  of  obtaining  his  reward  if  he  dgnalizes  himself  by 
pre-eminent  excellence  in  oarration  of  cases  or  essays  upon 
special  fonns  of  disease.  The  superiority  of  such  men  as 
Aberoromby  and  Hope,  was  not  to  be  contested,  and  they  were 
lecognised  by  their  own  profession  as  worthy  of  the  public  con- 
fidence tHey  rapidly  achieved.  So  that  there  is  the  strongest 
inducement  held  out  to  cultivate  the  particnlar  kind  of  excel- 
lence which  tells  to  such  advantage  in  advancing  a  man  in  his 
profession.  But  we  have  no  ench  inducement.  We  are  scattered 
like  missionaries  among  the  headien,  one  here,  two  there,  and 
even  by  railway  it  is  almost  a  day's  journey  firom  one  station  to 
the  other.  With  the  exception  of  the  metropolitan  cities,  there 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  competition  among  ourselves. 
*  For  the  most  part  the  public  have  no  choice  except  between 
allopatliy  and  some  one  bomceopathio  practitioner.  So  that 
really  unless  for  those  emulous  of  posthumous  fame,  there  is 
h&rdly  any  indacement  to  devote  themselves  to  the  wearisome 
task  of  careful  scientific  detail  of  cases,  which  at  the  best  will 
present  a  sorry  contrast  to  the  thousands  published  by  our 
opponents,  all  the  more  so  from  the  abruptness  of  their  termina- 
tion. It  is  true  that  this  feature  which  in  some  respects  robs 
otir  cases  of  interest  to  the  professional  eye  that  has  been 
educated  to  ei^oy  a  five  act  tragedy,  is  the  very  point  which 
delights  the  public,  who  are  all  on  the  qui  vive  for  short  cuts  to 
everything,  even  health.  But  then,  if  we  propose  to  publish 
cases  for  this  class  of  readers,  we  find  oursdves  forestalled  by 
Professor  Holloway  and  the  College  of  Health.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  cure  half  so  wonderAiI 
as  these  advertisers  promise  faithfully  to  perform,  at  the  risk  of 
2  B  2 
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losing  theit  ohuAOteo'  for  the  trifling  coDsideratioii  of  a  few 
sbilliogs.  And  how  oan  the  pnblio  judge  between  one  aet  of 
advertiements  and  another?  The  vast  majority  of  educated 
homeopathic  praotitioaerB  in  Enrope,  re^in  from  entering  for  a 
raoe  nnder  sach  igoominioiiB  conditions  as  having  to  ran  against 
the  world  of  quacks  in  the  pnblic  newspapers;  and  ereii  if  they 
were  not  withheld  by  a  sense  of  self-respect  from  such  a 
"  concoors,"  it  is  quite  ohviotis  that  such  sign-painting  would 
be  accepted  by  no  academy  of  medicine. 

Besides  these  causes  there  is  another  in  the  n^eotion  by 
Hahnemann  and  his  earlier  followers  of  Nosology.  This  rendeTB 
the  task  much  more  difGcolt,  and  much  less  nsefnl.  If  we  had 
a  correct  Nosology  based  upon  an  aoourate  pathology,  we  might 
very  briefly,  and  for  praodaal  purposes  with  sufficient  distinot- 
uess  indicate  the  remedies  osefal  in  the  Yarioas  forms  of  disease 
that  present  themselves  to  oar  notice,  and  already  we  are  making 
progress  in  this  direction.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  assistingin  how- 
ever small  a  degree  in  this  object,  that  I  have  drawn  up  the 
obaerrationB  I  propose  to  lay  before  this  meeting.  My  fliBt 
design  when  I  thoaght  of  writing  npon  aflections  of  the  nerves 
and  nerrons  system,  was  to  have  attempted  something  more 
systematic ;  I  thongbt  it  might  be  possible  by  a  carefiil  study  of 
the  morbific  as  well  as  the  corative  action  of  our  diflerent 
medicines,  to  have  discovered  the  certain  Telation  between  cer-' 
tain  medicines  and  certain  nerves,  and  that  this  knowledge 
might  be  made  at  once  available  in  practice.  This  plan  however 
I  w&s  compelled  to  abandon  from  want  of  time-  to  overcome  the 
enormous  difBoulties  presented  by  the  vagueness  of  the  langaage 
ofthe  majority  of  those  who  have  proved  the  medicines  in  common 
nse,  and  the  absence  of  dietiaot  anatomical  and  pathological  refer- 
ences in  the  narrations  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Perhaps  some 
one  else  who  has  more  leisure  and  more  command  of  the  soarces 
of  onr  provings,  may  take  up  the  task  and  furnish  as  with  a  cats- 
logoe  of  the  nerves,  each  one  ticketed  with  tbe  names  of  those 
medicines  to  whioh  they  are  naturally  related.  My  present  design 
is  a  much  humbler  one,  being  merely  to  give  a  rude  oatline  of  a 
few  oases  ananged  in  snob  an  order  as  to  bring  out  what  I  con- 
sider their  interesting  features. 
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Although  some  of  the  ooncloaions  arriTed  at  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  are  oontroTerted  hy  the  most  tecent  investigators  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  even  the  very  important  one  of  the  posterior 
oolomns  of  the  spinal  cord  being  the  sole  medium  by  which 
sensitive  impressioDs  are  transmitted  firom  the  circumference  to 
the  centre,  is  denied  by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  yet  the  funda- 
mental principle  insisted  on  by  that  great  disooTeier  of  the  dis- 
Unction  between  those  nerves  which  convey  an  impression  from 
without  inwards,  to  give  rise  either  to  a  sensation  by  being 
transmitted  to  the  brain,  or  to  some  action  in  the  body  by  its 
bwismiseion  directly  firom  the  spinal  cord  to  the  more  external 
.parts,  and  the  nerves  which  convey  an  impression  £rom  within 
outwards,  has  been  amply  confirmed,  ejiA  is  assumed  by  writers 
on  this  subject  as  an  axiom  of  the  science  of  neurology,  along  with 
its  corollary,  that  impnessions  can  only  travel  along  one  line  of 
a  nervous  fibre,  and  cannot  be  transferred  to  another  fibre 
although  in  the  closest  proximity,  but  must  invariably  either 
pass  outwards  to  the  extremity,  or  inwards  to  the  centre.  This 
prinoipie  is  of  constant  application  in  practice  when  we  meet 
with  some  abnormal  condition  of  external  parts,  such  as  ineen- 
ubtlity  or  numbness,  and  sect  its  ctiuse  in  some  affection  of 
dtber  the  spinal  cord  or  brain.  But  there  is  a  practical  difficulty 
in  applying  it,  from  the  fact  that  local  influences  acting  upon 
the  remote  branches  of  a  nerve,  may  produce  all  the  symptoms 
that  would  arise  &om  an  injury  of  its  root.  Sir  Charles  Bell 
gives  an  interesting  illustration  of  this  in  the  following  narrative. 
"  When  we  see  a  person  alarmed  without  a  cause,  and  there  is 
DO  danger  in  the  case,  there  is  something  approaching  to  the 
ludicrous  in  the  scene.  A  physician  paid  me  a  visit  who  had 
come  up  &om  the  country  in  the  mail,  and  had  fallen  asleep  in 
the  night  time  with  his  cheek  exposed  at  the  open  window  to 
the  east  wind.  On  the  morning  of  his  arrival  when  preparing 
to  go  abrof^,  he  found  upon  looking  into  his  glass  that  his  face 
was  all  twisted.  His  alarm  gave  more  expression  to  one  side  of 
his  face  and  produced  more  horrible  distortion.  Both  laughing 
and  crying  yon  know  depend  on  the  function  of  the  portia  dura, 
but  when  he  came  tu  me  ha  considered  it  no  laughing  matter : 
I  never  saw  distortion  more  complete.  It  was  difficult  to  comfort 
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him.  I  am  happy  to  add  that  the  paiBlyris  gradaally  left  him,  oa 
I  told  him  it  would."     [Bdl  on  the  nerves,  p.  28S.] 

The  following  cnae  related  by  Dr.  Oraves  in  his  eliDical 
leotiues  [p.  898]  is  even  more  remarkable  fix>m  the  paralysis 
affecting  not  the  nerve  which  suffered  the  lenoD,  bat  one  organ- 
ically rather  than  anatomically  connected  with  it.  "A  medical 
stadent  travellii^  through  Wales  on  the  ontside  of  the  mail, 
was  exposed  for  many  hours  to  a  keen  north-easterly  wind  blow- 
ing directly  on  his  face.  When  he  arrived  at  the  end  ofhia  joar- 
sey,  he  found  that  his  vision  was  impaired,  and  that  everything 
seemed  as  if  he  were  looking  through  a  ganze  veil.  There  was 
no  hsadaohe,  no  -symptom  of  indigestion  to  ftcooont  for  this 
evidently  slight  degree  of  amaurosis,  and  yet  he  was  recom- 
mended to  ase  capping  to  the  nape  of  the  neok,  and  strong 
pnrgatives.  .When  he  consulted  me,  which  he  did  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  at  onoe  saw  there  was  something 
airasnal  in  the  case ;  and  after  a  careJiil  examination  I  at  length 
elicited  &om  him  the  fact  of  his  having  been  exposed  to  the 
influenoe  of  oold  wind.  It  was  now  apparent  that  the  retina 
suffered  in  oonsequence  of  an  impression  made  ou  the  fooial 
branches  of  the  6th  pair.  The  core  was  effected  not  by  a  treat- 
ment directed  to  relievo  cerebral  oongestion,  bat  by  stimulatioD 
of  the  skin  of  the  fiaoe,  forehead,  temples,  &o.,  &c." 

A  case  presenting  a  diffioolty  of  this  kind  occarred  in  my  own 
praotioe  last  autumn.  About  three  years  ago,  a  lady  of  about 
70  yearn  of  age  came  under  my  care.  At  that  time  she  was 
soffering  from  palpitation  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart.  I 
found  on  examining  the  chest  that  there  was  some  hypertrophy, 
and  a  faint  mtirmur  along  with  extreme  irregularity  of  rhythm. 
The  pauses  were  long  and  frequent,  and  ooourred  at  nnoertain 
intervals.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  aymptonw  which  seemed 
to  indicate  gout  in  the  constitutaon,  sooh  as  a  tendency  to 
nrticaiia,  her  health  was  very  good  and  she  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  hod  for  one  day  for  many  years.  At  the  end  of  last 
autumn  she  went  to  Malvern,  and  on  her  arrival  there  com- 
plained of  numbness  of  the  left  hand  and  cheek,  and  partial 
insensibility  of  one  aide  of  the  tongae,  along  with  unusual  deaf- 
nesB  and  some  pain  and  confiiaion  of  head.     On  visiting  bet 
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there  the  following  eveniag,  I  found  that  she  had  oome  from  the 
railway  station  to  her  bouse  in  a  eaniage  only  partially  closed, 
and  that  the  left  aide  had  been  exposed  to  cold.  There  was 
not  positive  insensibility  of  the  affected  parts,  but  distressing 
numbness,  and  the  pulse  was  qniak  and  even  for  her  extremely 
insular.  The  numbness  was  over  the  oheek  generally,  extend- 
ing to  tbe  lip  on  the  effected  side,  and  she  oomplsined  much  of 
one  side  of  her  tongue  having  lost  its  proper  sensitiveness,  so 
that  it  annoyed  hei  when  she  mastioated  her  ibod.  There  was 
no  loss  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  in  any  part,  nor  was 
there  any  numbness  of  the  legs.  I  felt  great  difficulty  in  giving 
an  opinion  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  her  friends  looked 
upon  as  a  paralytic  attack.  The  age  and  old  heart  complaint 
along  with  the  pain  and  confusion  of  head  and  increased  dea&ess 
seemed  to  point  to  a  central  cause,  while  the  limitation  of  the 
numbness  to  those  parts  which  had  been  exposed  to  oold 
made  one  hope  that  it  was  merely  an  affection  of  the  external 
nerves.  I  left  ber  Arnica  and  Nux  vomica  to  be  taken  alter- 
nately, and  recommended  her  immediate  return  home.  On  her 
arrival  at  Leamington  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days,  I  found  a 
very  slight  change  in  the  state  of  affairs,  but  that  change  was 
for  the  better:  this  confirmed  me  in  the  &vourable  opinion  I  bad 
formed.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  she  was  attacked  with 
bronchitis,  and  was  so  ill  that  for  some  dme  her  life  was 
despured  of.  However,  she  eventually  recovered,  and  on  her 
recovery  still  complained  of  the  numbness  although  in  a  lesser 
degree,  and  a  constant  noise  in  the  head.  Her  health  is  now 
on  the  whole  very  good,  with  the  exception  of  not  being  able  to 
sleep  except  for  a  very  short  time  at  night,  and  being  annoyed,  . 
but  not  BO  much,  by  the  sound  in  her  ears.  I  confess  myself 
still  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  that  Malvern  attack, 
whether  or  not  any  central  part  of  the  nervous  system  were 
compromised  by  it. 

A  much  more  satisfactory  case  of  peripheral  affection  of  the 
nerves  of  the  legs  both  as  illustrating  cutaneous  antesthesia,  and 
as  an  example  of  its  successful  homoeopathic  treatment  occurred 
this  winter.  Agentlemanof  46  years  of  age,  florid  in  complexion, 
and  of  a  somewhat  stout  person,  of  active  habits  and  temperate 
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in  his.  diet,  oonsnlted  me  on  tlie  4th  of  last  Moroh,  and  thus 
described  his  case.  He  has  all  his  life  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  perfect  health ;  bat  1 5  months  ago  began  to  perceive  a  feeling 
of  nnmbness  on  the  outmde  of  the  right  leg,  extending  from  the 
hip  to  the  knee.  This  Dumbness  always  came  on  at  night  and  con- 
tioaed  for  an  oncertain  time,  and  he  also  felt  it  in  the  morning :  of 
late  it  had  increased  to  actual  insenrabilty,  so  that  becoold  runs 
pin  into  the  skin  without  pain.  The  skin  and  parts  below  it  f^lt 
hard.  It  was  confined  to  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  and  came  on 
frequently  after  walking  about  fais  room  of  a  morning,  so  that 
it  did  not  seem  dependent  upon  his  posture  during  sleep  or  his 
dress  in  the  day  time.  It  had  been  steadily  inoreasiDg,  and  he 
got  alarmed  at  the  idea  that  it  might  be  the  precursor  of  palsy. 

1  gave  bim  Plumb,  oarb.  4th  diL  a  dose  3  timea  a  day.  In  the 
course  of  a  week  he  returned  and  reported  himself  better.  The 
some  medicine  was  continued,  and  after  other  two  weeks  he 
fbtmd  himself  ahnost  quite  well,  and  having  discontinQed  his 
visits,  I  presume  he  haa  recovered.  I  should  mention  that  there 
was  no  appearance  of  any  disturbance  of  the  digestion  except 
slight  costiveness,  which  was  removed  by  the  mediciues.  In 
fact  bat  for  this  one  symptom  his  health  was  perfect. 

I  may  here  mention  another  somewhat  similar  case.  A 
woman  of  30  years  of  b%q  consulted  me  at  the  dispensary,  and 
gave  the  fbllowing  statement  of  her  case.  She  bad  had  several 
children,  and  except  not  being  very  strong  was  in  good  health. 
Since  the  birth  of  her  laet  child  about  two  months  ago,  the 
catameaia  had  naturally  been  absent.  She  was  I  presume 
nursing  an  infant.  For  a  month  she  had  been  attacked  ever; 
night  about  1 1  o'clock  with  nnmbuera  of  both  hands  and  arms, 
attended  with  such  acute  pain  as  to  keep  her  awake.  She 
described  it  as  numbness  followed  by  pain.  I  ordered  her  the 
2d.  dilution  of  Aconite  :  a  dose  8  times  a  day.  This  was  upon 
the  I7thof  Jannary.  She  did  not  return  till  the  Ilth  of  June, 
and  then  for  some  slight  derangement,  and  on  asking  her  about 
her  former  complaint,  she  said  that  after  taking  the  Aconite  for 

2  or  3  days,  she  got  perfectly  well. 

Of  the  individual  nerves  there  are  none  so  often  affected  as 
those  of  the  face,  especiaUy  the  fifth  pair,  and  this  being  a  nerve 
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of  BenBotioB  the  expression  of  its  morbid  aondidon  is  pain. 
There  are  two  Bfieotions  to  whioh  this  nerve  is  liable,  simple 
uearalgia  and  Uc  donlotueox,  and  it  is  of  great  importanoe  to 
distinguish  aooorately  between  these,  for  an  error  in  diagnosie 
may  give  rise  to  Berious  disappointment.  Nor  is  tfais  distinction 
an  easy  task.  We  find  in  the  records  of  dinical  medicine  many 
examples  of  ordinary  neuralgia  b^ng  mistaken  for  true  tio. 
Dr.  Graves  in  his  leotnres  makes  the  following  obaemttions, 
which  are  worthy  of  our  attention : — "  I  have  seen  many  cases 
in  which  a  painful  or  carious  tooth,  or  an  injury  done  to  the 
gum  or  jaw,  has  been  followed  by  violent  darting  pain  in  the 
nerves  of  the  face,  simulating  in  many  particulars  tic  donloa- 
reuz.  I  remember  being  sent  for  to  Middleton  near  Cork  some 
time  since,  to  see  a  lady  of  delicate  constitution,  whose  health 
was  materially  deranged  from  what  was  said  to  be  an  attack  of 
tic  doulotueuz.  She  had  been  under  the  care  of  many  practi- 
tioners, and  had  used  very  large  doses  of  the  carbonate  of  iron 
and  sulphate  of  Qoinine,  and  at  the  time  I  visited  her  was 
taking  Arsenic.  The  first  thing  T  did  on  my  arrival  was  to 
examine  her  teeth.  On  close  examination  I  observed  that  on 
the  crown  of  one  of  the  upper  molar  teeth  there  was  a  spot 
whioh  appeared  to  be  decayed,  and  I  found  on  enquiry  that  she 
frequently  suffered  from  pain  in  this  spot  when  she  drunk  any 
cold  hquid.  I  had  the  tooth  drawn  and  soon  afterwards  the 
pain  completely  ceased.  Yet  m  this  case  the  pain  was  not  only 
of  an  intense  character,  preventing  sleep  and  wearing  out  her 
strength,  bat  it  had  its  intermissions,  and  was  aggravated  at 
particular  boura  of  the  day."  [Qraves'  Lectures  on  Clinical 
Medicine,  p.  S&O.]  He  gives  another  similar  ease,  but  he  does 
not  inform  us  how  we  are.  to  distinguish  the  one  disease  &om  the 
othOT.  Nor  can  we  find  in  Romberg,  although  he  treats  in  his 
usual  scornful  way  the  errors  of  practitioners  in  confounding 
true  facial  neuralgia  with  other  painful  affections,  any  symptoms 
which  afford  unequivocal  signs  by  which  a  differential  dif^osis 
can  be  established.  .  He  givea  five  rules.  1st.  "  It  is  confined 
to  certain  distributions  of  nerves,  and  occurs  in  paroxysms 
separated  by  a  free  interval."  So  does  toothache.  Sud.  "  The 
peculiarity  of  the  exciting  cause."  •  This  is  generally  unkaown, 
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and  BO  won't  help  as  maoh.  8rd.  "  The  sensitiveness  of  the 
affected  Buriace  of  the  iaae  to  nnexpeoted  and  slight  oootaot." 
This  is  oertainly  more  to  the  point.  4th.  "The  preference 
shewn  by  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  pair  for  matore  e^,  as  it  oocdis 
only  after  the  thirty-fifth  year."  This  I  am  certain  is  a  mistake. 
I  have  seen  it  in  a  person  belov  thirty  years  of  age.*  0th.  "  The 
rarity  of  the  disease  which  mast  increase  onr  soeptioism  in 
forming  a  diagnosJs."  There  is  anything  bnt  help  in  this 
observstios..  [Bomberg  on  tbe  Nerrons  System,  vol.  i.  p.  48-49.] 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the  diffioolty 
is  rather  in  the  description  than  in  the  recognition  of  a  distinc- 
tion. To  any  one  who  has  watched  oases  of  tic  doalouretix, 
there  is  no  danger,  at  least  not  much,  of  his  confounding  with 
tHe  dreadful  disease  ordinary  facial  nenralgia.  Perhaps  tbe 
most  marked  distinctions  between  them  are  the  general  appear- 
ance  and  character  of  tbe  patients,   and  the  results  of  our 


As  far  as  my  obserration  goes,  the  subjects  of  ordinary 
neoralgio  pains  of  the  face,  of  so  severe  and  long  oontinaed  a 
kind  as  to  make  it  possible  to  mistake  them  for  true  Uc,  are  of 
a  langnid,  exhausted,  pain-worn  appearance,  and  generally 
females,  whereas  the  sufferers  from  tic  donlooreuz  are  usually 
the  very  reverse-  They  have  a  look  of  unusual  vigour  and 
vitality,  end  an  expression  of  a  certain  active  despair  m  their 
ooontenance,  presenting  a  great  contrast  to  the  passive  expres- 
don  ofthe  suffering  of  the  others.  Tbehealtb  too  of  these  suffer- 
ers is  often  wonderfully  little  affected,  and  unless  we  see  the 
patient  in  on  attack  we  can  hardly  believe  the  pain  is  so  dreadful  as 
it  is  described,  for  we  naturally  but  erroneously  suppose  that  so 
great  a  pain  must  exhaust  the  patient.  This  is  not  the  case, 
however,  and  after  an  attack  is  over  and  sleep  has  restored 
the  nervous  system  to  its  ordinary  state,  the  appetite  returns, 
and  all  the  fbDotions  go  on  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour  and 
regularity.  For  the  sake  of  illustration  I  shall  give  the  particu- 
lars of  two  cases,  the  first  being  one  of  simple  neuralgia,  the 
other  one  of  true  tic,  which  have  lately  come  under  my  notice, 
and  I  do  so  partly  in  evidence  of  the  second  diagnostic  test  I 

*  Dr.  Qoin,  Dr.  Madden,  and  Mr.  Cameron  dl  conAim  tbie  rnnuk  ftanti 
llieii  own  experience. 
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adverted  to,  viz.,  tfae  onrability  of  the  one  and  the  obstinaoy  of 
the  0^1. 

I  waa  consulted  on  the  SOth  of  Jaly,  1800,  by  a  lady  of 
about  40  yeara  of  age,  who  looked  tbe  picture  of  a  persoD 
exhaosted  by  soffertDg  and  general  ill  health.  She  had  a  slow, 
languid,  weighted  gait,  her  voice  was  feeble,  and  she  opoke  with 
an  eSbrt.  For  two  years  she  said  she  had  been  suffering  almost 
constant  pain,  which  occasionally  became  exoesaiTely  'violent, 
extending  from  a  point  in  the  npper  jaw  corresponding  to  the 
root  of  the  eye-tooth  upwards  over  tfae  oheek,  nose  and  temple. 
Tfae  pain  was  aggravated  by  eating  or  speaking,  bnt  for  some 
time  baok  it  had  been  constant  and  severe.  The  whole  of  ^e 
face  was  tender  to  tbe  touch,  as  was  also  the  scalp. 

The  tongue  was  dry  and  white,  the  bowels  very  oostiTe.  The 
CRtamenia  were  too  oopious  and  frequent.  There  was  lencorrhoea. 
The  pulse  was  small  and  rapid.  She  complained  of  aohing  in 
tbe  limbs  and  general  weakness.  I  ordered  her  a  drop  of  the 
Snd  dilation  of  Gbamomilla,  8  times  a  day  for  a  week. 

On  the  6th  of  August  she  called  on  me  again.  Her  r^Murt 
was,  that  after  tbe  first  dose  of  the  CbamomiUa  tbe  pain  hegaa 
to  abate,  and  that  now  it  was  nearly  gone.  She  got  Nnz  v., 
Snd  diln^on,  for  a  week,  then  tr.  of  Sulphur,  and  after  that 
China,  and  by  the  middle  of  September  die  was  almost  entirely 
restored  to  health.  She  desoribed  her  feelings  on  waking  of  a 
morning  as  a  sense  of  overwhelming  gratitude,  when  she  foond 
that  the  long  aoonstomed  pain  was  gone,  and  that  life  wbiah 
had  been  a  burden  was  now  a  pleasure.  She  continued  in  tfae 
enjoyment  of  her  new  health  til)  the  following  winter,  when  tbe 
pain  in  the  &ae  retnmed,  and  was  eared  in  about  a  week  by 
Merctuius  soluhilis  and  Cfaamomilla.  This  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  most  satisfactory  case,  but  even  had  there  been 
any  donbt  in  my  mind  as  to  its  not  being  one  of  tie,  the  very 
rapid  onre  woold  have  removed  this  doubt. 

Here  is  the  contrast  A  lady  of  about  60  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  under  my  care  for  headaches  and  trifling  ailmente,  and 
who  was  of  a  nervous  and  vigorous  habit  of  mind  and  body, 
oonsutted  me  upon  the  28tfa  of  December  for  tfae  following 
symptoms.     For  a  week  sfae  bad  been  subject  to  sudden  violent 
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puQ,  dutiog  £rom  the  internal  conUiiifl  of  left  &j6,  ap  and  down 
the  side  of  the  nose,  and  into  the  brow.  It  comes  on  without 
any  wanung,  is  very  intense,  and  feels  like  a  knitting  needle 
nm  into  the  side  of  the  nose.  In  other  respects  she  is  qnite 
well.  Snob  was  her  desoription,  and  on  comparing  this  case 
with  the  last,  one  would  natnrally  suppose  that  it  was  mnob  the 
milder  of  the  two.  It  had  lasted  only  a  week,  and  had  in  no 
way  impaired  her  health.  However  I  had  my  miBgivings,  and 
slthongh  she  got  apparently  well  after  a  few  doses  of  Merourias 
solabilts  I  was  not  sorprised  to  see  her  return  on  the  10th  of 
March.  She  complained  of  a  retnm  of  the  pain,  hut  that  it 
was  more  severe.  It  was  hke  an  electric  shock  mnning  along 
the  nerves  and  into  all  their  twigs,  and  again  like  very  small  red 
hot  wires  thmst  into  the  nose,  eyes  and  brows.  She  had  an 
alarmed  look,  very  characteristic  of  snderers  &om  tic,  and  she 
had  the  greatest  dread  of  the  sligfatest  contact.  She  dared  not 
blow  her  nose,  idr  the  merest  tonoh  sometimes  brought  on  this 
horrible  paiD,  which  made  her  writhe  about  in  agony.  The 
intervals  of  the  attacks  irere  quite  uncertain.  I  gave  her 
Arnica  and  Arsenic.  She  reported  herself  on  the  21th  of 
March  as  having  been  better  while  taking  the  medicine,  but 
from  that  time  to  this  the  attacks  have  returned,  and  each  time 
more  severe.  There  is  no  change  In  their  character ;  they  are 
always  described  as  sudden,  electric,  burning,  darting,  shooting 
along  the  twigs  of  the  nerves,  and  hitherto  they  have  been 
always  relieved  by  the  medicines  Ignatia,  Merc.,  and  Arsen., 
but  she  is  not  oared,  nor  I  fear  will  be  well  for  many  a  long 
day. 

Now  what  is  the  difference  between  these  two  cases  ?  It  is 
evident  that  in  both  there  was  a  morbid  affection  of  the  fifth 
pair,  in  first  the  secondary  to  a  general  derangement  of  health,  in 
^e  last,  idiopathic,  depending  npon  some  insomtahle  alteration 
in  the  nerve  itself.  The  curious  thing,  however,  is  that  in  the 
first  ease  this  very  painful  secondary  affection  should  have  been 
almost  instantaneously  cured,  before  there  was  any  time  for  an 
improvement  of  the  general  health,  so  that  we  must  look  upon 
it  as  a  specific  cure  of  a  neuralgic  affection.  And  why  can  we 
not  eflfect  with  equal  ease  and  rapidity  a  similar  cure  in  a  caeo 
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of  apparently  a  maofa  slighter  kind  ?  Before  we  can  reply  to 
this  we  muBt  know  more  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  But 
I  believe  my  opinion  of  the  difficulty  of  onring  tie  douloureux 
ia  borne  out  by  all  who  have  had  much  experience  in  this  rare 
and  dreadful  disease ;  certainly  it  is  so  by  Dr.  Quin,  who 
probably  has  had  more  opportunitiee  of  obserriug  the  oomplaint, 
and,  I  believe,  been  more  snooesBful  than  any  physician  now 
alive. 

The  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves-  being  a  nerve 
chiefly  if  not  exduwvety  subservient  to  motion,  its  morbid 
conditions  result  either  in  spasms  or  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face.  One  form  of  spasm  has  received  the  name  of 
tic  convolsif,  and  histrionio  spasm  of  the  face.  This  affeo- 
tion  is  characterized  by  spasmodic  jerking  of  One  side  of  the 
face,  giving  the  effect  of  a  series  of  grimaces.  It  is  seldom 
painihl,  and  seems  generally  to  arise  &om  some  sympatbetio 
action  commonioated  to  the  portio  dnia  &om  some  internal 
organ.  It  was  an  old  belief  tbat  wounds  of  the  diahpragm 
produced  a  peculiar  muscular  afieotion  of  the  face,  known  as 
risue  sardonious,  and  as  the  origin  of  the  pbreuio  and  portio 
dura  are  not  far  apart  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  notion  may 
have  bad  a  foundation  in  &ct.  The  ancients  ascribed  to  the 
Bannnoulua  sceleratus  the  property  of  producing  a  somewhat 
smilar  affection,  known  as  ^inm  risus.  It  might  be  well  to 
bear  this  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of  such  troublesome  oases  as 
the  following. 

A  woman  of  44  years  of  age,  pale,  thin,  and  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, consulted  me  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1856,  She 
stated  that  two  years  ^o,  without  known  cause,  she  began 
to  be  affected  with  convulsive  movements  of  one  side  of  the 
face,  attended  with  numbness  of  the  hands  and  arms,  and 
flushing  of  the  face.  When  the  attack  was  on  it  affected  the 
tongue  eo  that  she  dare  not  speak  for  fear  of  biting  it,  for  it  was 
drawn  about  in  her  mouth  against  her  exertions  to  keep  it  still 
or  i^^ate  its  movements.  The  attacks  oame  on  at  uncertain 
intervals,  but  were  always  more  fivquent  and  severe  during  the 
catamenia,  which  were  regular  bot  scanty.  The  spasms  lasted 
for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time.     After  they  were  over  she  felt 
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veiy  tired.  She  oomplaiDed  of  being  very  low  in  spirits,  and 
nerrons.  The  appeute  was  indifferent,  the  tongue  clean,  and 
the  pnlse  nataral. 

I  ordered  her  a  drop  of  the  second  dilution  of  Ignatia,  to  be 
taken  3  times  aday.  She  oontinned  this  till  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, wheo  she  reported  herself  as  having  been  quite  free  of  spasms 
daring  the  interral.  She  complained  of  pain  in  the  back  of  her 
neck  and  over  the  eyes.  For  this  she  got  Naja  tripudians,  the 
Srd  dilution,  for  a  fortnight — that  was  to  the  Srd  of  October. 
She  then  complained  of  nothing  bat  depression  of  spirits,  and 
again  she  got  Ignatia  2nd  dilation.  She  remained  well  till  the 
17th  of  October,  that  was  seven  weeks,  when  she  had  one  of  her 
old  attacks.  The  attacks  have  continued  fmat  that  time  to 
this,  altboagh  dt  longer  intervals  and  less  severe.  The  medi- 
otoee  she  has  had  are  Cuprum,  Aconite,  Stramonium,  Hyoscy- 
amus  and  Mosohus,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  that  any  of  them 
exerted  a  specific  action  upon  the  complaint.  Ignatia  certainly 
seems  to  have  done  so,  but  it  had  the  advantage  of  beii^  the 
first,  a  great  thing  in  a  nervous  case,  where  the  patient  comes 
with  high  hopes  from  a  new  system  of  treatment  I  remember 
a  somewhat  similar  case  in  a  young  lady  of  19  years  of  age, 
which  was  rapidly  cored  by  Pulsatilla  and  Sulphur.  However 
it  was  not  so  severe  nor  of  such  long  standing,  and  was 
probably  connected  with  the  period  of  development. 

Cases  of  paralysis  of  the  portia  dura  are  met  with  frequently 
in  practice.  They  depend  either  upon  some  accidental  exposure 
to  cold,  as  in  the  instance  already  quoted  from  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
work,  or  upon  some  pressure  on  the  nerve  before  its  distribution  to 
the  muscles  of  the  face.  I  lately  met  with  rather  an  interesting 
case  of  this  kiod,  interesting  at  least  from  the  speedy  ben^t  of 
treatment.  A  little  boy  of  two  years  and  a  half  old,  well  grown 
and  healthy  looking,  was  brought  to  me  upon  the  6th  of 
September,  185&,  with  distortion  of  the  faatures  wfaeu  he 
laughed  or  cried.  In  these  operations  of  the  features  the  right 
side  took  almost  no  part.  On  examining  the  affected  cheek  a 
tumour  was  perceived  a  little  below  and  to  the  front  of  the 
oondyte  of  the  jaw.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  large  almond, 
and  slightly  painful  to  the  touch.     It  was  firm,  inelastic,  and 
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there  was  no  flnctnation  peroeptible.  The  aecount  given  of  this 
tumour  vas,  that  the  ohild  had  been  delivered  by  iDstnimeDta, 
and  that  soon  after  its  birth  a  email  ewelliDg  was  Dotioed  at  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  whioh  afterwarda  descended  into  its  present 
position  and  increased  in  size.  The  features  had  been  obseired 
to  exhibit  this  ineqtiality  of  expression  for  a  long  time.  I 
ordered  the  4th  dilntioD  of  Silioea,  vithoat,  I  confess,  any  great 
hopes  of  doing  good,  and  was  almost  as  maoh  surprised  as  the 
parents  when  on  the  child's  return  in  ten  days  I  found  the 
tumour  decidedly  less.  I  heard  nothing  of  the  oase  till  tiie  9tb 
of  November,  when  the  boy's  mother  called  for  some  more 
medicine,  reporting  that  the  tamour  was  almost  gone,  and  that 
she  would  bring  him  over  to  see  me  again.  I  have  heard  no 
more  of  the  case,  but  as  the  parents  live  about  40  miles  off  it  is 
not  wonderfiil  that  they  should  not  return  if  the  boy  is  well,  but 
it  is  a  reasonable  inference  ^t  unless  the  case  had  done 
well  his  parents  wonld  have  come  back.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  portio  dura  will  r^ain  its  proper 
control  after  the  cause  of  its  partial  palsy  is  removed. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  infer  a  morbid  condition  of 
partionlar  nerves,  which  minister  to  voltrntary  motion  and 
ordinary  sensation,  from  the  symptoms  presented  by  the  affected 
parts  of  pain  or  insensibility  on  one  hand,  or  of  spasms  or  palsy 
on  the  other.  It  is,  however,  much  more  difficult  to  distingnish 
iritfa  accuracy  the  lesions  of  the  par  vagum,  which  possesses 
very  complicated  and  peculiar  endowments.  It  may  be  well  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  this  nerve  before 
adverting  to  the  effects  of  some  of  its  morbid  affecUons.  The 
pnenmo-gastric  nerves  arise  behind  the  olivary  and  close  to  the 
restiform  bodies :  immediately  after  leaving  the  skull,  which 
they  do  by  the  foramen  lacemm  posterius,  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  hypo-glossal  spinal  accessory  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves.  On  arriving  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
on  the  right  side,  the  nerve  passes  before  the  subclavian  artery, 
and  on  the  left  before  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In  its  coarse  it 
gives  off  first,  the  pharyngeal  twig,  which,  with  branches  of  the 
glosso- pharyngeal,  upper  laryngeal,  and  first  cervical  nerves, 
constitute  the  pharyngeal  plexus.     Second,  it  gives  off  the 
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superior  laryogeal  whiob  divides  into  tbe  external  Uryogeal  and 
the  internal  laryngeal.  The  eztemal  laryngeal  ia  diatributed 
upon  the  stemo-tbyroid,  hyothyioid,  ooDBtrictor  pharyngis 
inferior,  and  erioo-thyroid  mnsoles.  The  internal  laryng^ 
divides  into  an  upper  and  lower  set  of  filaments ;  the  upper 
ascend  to  the  glottis  and  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  the  lower 
are  distributed  upon  tbe  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  larynx  aod 
pharynx  and  arytenoid  gland  and  muscle.  One  of  theiB 
descends  between  tbe  thyroid  cartilage  and  orico-arytenoid 
muscles,  and  is  distributed  entirely  upon  the  orico-arytenoid 
mnscle.  After  giving  off  cardiac  twigs,  the  next  important 
branch  is  the  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal.  This  nerve,  on 
the  right  side,  loops  round  tbe  sukolavian  artery,  ascends 
between  the  trachea  and  (esophagus,  and  after  giving  off 
branches  in  its  coarse  supplies  tbe  posterior  and  lateral  ctioo* 
arytenoid  and  thyro-arytenoid  muscles.  It  gives  branches  to 
no  other  muscles  of  the  larynx.  The  left  differs  from  the  right 
in  desoribing  a  much  larger  arch  round  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
Its  distribution  in  tbe  larynx,  however,  is  tbe  same  as  the  other. 
After  giving  off  these  branches  the  nerves  increase  in  volume, 
from  tbe  pulmonary  plexus,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  sab- 
divisions  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Tbe  Unctions  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  are  as  numeroos 
as  its  distribution  is  extensive.  In  the  pharynx  it  is  a  nerve  of 
sensation  endowing  tbe  parts  it  there  suppbes  with  its  pecaliap 
sensibility  by  which  (he  mechanism  of  deglutition  is  set  in 
motion,  snd  when  morbidly  affected,  giving  rise  to  a  sense  of 
nausea,  and  according  to  Romberg,  to  the  peculiar  sensation 
known  as  tbe  globus  hyst^cus. 

It  is  probable  that  the  nervous  sore  throats  we  frequently 
meet  with  in  practioe,  chiefly  in  females,  characterized  by  a 
sense  of  beat,  dryness  and  pain,  and  sometimes  redness  of  the 
fauces,  but  without  swelling  and  not  interfering  with  the  swallow- 
ing of  ibod,  is  owing  to  a  state  of  hypertesthesia  of  this  branch  of 
the  par  vagum.  We  may  tnte  the  following  case  as  an 
illastration. 

I  was  consulted  on  tbe  3rd  of  August  1855  by  a  woman  of 
85  years  of  age,  dark  in  complexion,  and  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
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meat.  She  <ioinp1aiiied  of  having  for  six  mocUis  safEeredfrom  a 
oonBtaBt  stiDgiag  pain  in  the  faucea,  with  an  unpletieant  aeiisa- 
tion  round  the  tbrost.  The  pcuD  was  relieved  by  swallowiog 
either  solid  or  liquid  food.  There  was  no  awelling  or  redness 
diBcemible.  It  was  accompamed  by  a  painful  sense  of  w«ght 
between  the  ^ouldera  referred  to  the  spine.  For  a  week  she 
bad  alBo  been  affected  with  hoarseness,  slight  ooagb,  and  some 
dyspncea.  In  other  respects  her  health  was  good.  I  ordered 
her  a  drop  of  the  3d.  dilation  of  Naja  tripudians  3  times  a  day. 
She  returned  on  the  iOtb  of  August,  and  reported  her  throat 
better,  as  also  her  voice  and  cough,  and  complained  chiefly  of 
the  p(UQ  between  the  shoulders.  The  same  medicine  was 
repeated.  On  the  I7tb  she  said  her  throat  was  now  almost 
quite  well,  the  cough  and  hoarseness  gone.  She  complained  of 
pain  round  the  eyes,  dazzling  of  sight,  and  much  pain  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  spine.  The  Naja  was  continued.  On  the 
24th  she  was  on  the  whole  much  better,  but  a  papular  itohy 
stinging  eruption  had  come  out  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  small  vesicles  upon  the  tongue.  She  got  Mercurins  solubilis 
4th  dilution.  On  the  31st  the  tongue  was  better,  but  the  old 
sensation  bad  returned  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  throat.  She 
agmn  got  Naja  as  before.  On  the  6th  of  September  she  came 
to  say  she  had  caught  cold,  which  produced  hoarseness  and 
beating  pain  at  the  vertex.  She  was  ordered  the  2nd  dilution  of 
Belladonna.  She  did  not  return  till  the  17th  of  October,  an 
interval  of  about  five  weeks,  and  then  it  was  on  account  of 
pyrosis.  In  other  respects  she  had  been  quite  well.  She  had 
entirely  lost  the  uneasy  feeling  in  the  throat,  from  which  she 
had  suifered  constantly  for  six  months,  and  she  felt  altogether  a 
difEerent  person.  She  was  ordered  Mercurins  solubilis,  and  did 
not  again  return. 

If  this  was  as  I  think  an  affection  of  the  pharyngeal  branch 
of  the  par  vagum,  it  is  rather  curious  to  observe  that  as  it  got 
better,  the  morbid  action  seemed  transferred  in  some  measure 
to  the  gastric  branch  of  that  nerve.  "  In  the  gastric  distribu- 
tion of  the  vagus  "  says  Komberg,  "  the  neuralgia  is  ordinarily 
met  with  in  three  forms;  as  a  sense  of  constriction  of  the 
pharynx,  of  burning  in  the  oesophagus,  and  of  tenderness,  in  the 
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Btomaoh.  The  first  is  known  as  globne  bTetericns,  the  second 
is  inolnded  ander  the  head  of  pyious,  and  the  lost  I  term 
gastrodynift  neuralgica."  [vol.  i.  p.  104.]  As  to  the  treatment 
I  attribute  the  cure  to  the  Kaja,  the  action  of  which  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  throat  is  remarkable. 

While  the  gastric  branobes  of  the  vagns  are  probably  pnrely 
sensory,  those  which  supply  the  larynx  are  both  sensory  and 
motory  ;  in  virtne  of  the  former  fdnctioD  endowing  the  larynx 
with  its  discrimination  of  nozions  and  harmless  air,  and  oom- 
mnnicating  to  it  the  sensibility  which  sets  in  motion  the 
mechanism  of  conghing ;  and  as  nerves  of  voluntary  or  semi- 
voluntary  motion  presiding  over  the  vocal  apparatus.  Thus  it 
is  that  hyperffitbesta  of  these  nerves  gives  rise  to  spasmodic 
coughs,  (Bomberg  says  even  to  hooping  cough,)  while  paralysis 
of  some  of  the  branches  is  one  of  the  causes  of  aphonia. 

The  following  case  I  consider  an  example  of  hypenestheda  of 
some  of  the  laryngeal  branches  of  the  vagus,  probably  the  recar- 
rent.  A  gentleman  of  47  years  of  age  consulted  me  on  the  26th 
July  1855.  He  wastbin  and  sallow,  and  of  a  dark  complexion. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  subject  to  a  sense  of  painful  con- 
striction about  the  trachea,  immediately  above  the  sternum ;  he 
conld  not  draw  a  iiill  breath,  the  inspiration  felt  arrested,  and 
resulted  in  a  short  cough.  On  pressing  the  part  he  said  it  gave 
him  an  uneasy  sensation.  He  had  had  occasional  attacks  of 
heemoptyaiB.  There  vras  no  c(mgb  in  general,  but  every  morning 
he  expectorated  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweet  mucus.  The 
pulse  was  small  and  weak.  He  had  tried  various  climates,  and  been 
put  through  the  regular  course  of  blkters,  blue  pills,  &o.,  but 
hitherto  he  bad  got  no  permanent  benefit.  On  examining  the 
chest  I  found  that  except  unusual  absence  of  fat,  there  was  no 
symptom  of  disease.  There  was  a  littie  irregularity  in  the 
heart's  action,  but  not  enough  to  come  under  that  name.  The 
respiration  was  free  over  the  whole  thorax.  I  fancied  &om  tbe 
htemoptysisandthe  obstinacy  of  the  derangementofthere^iratory 
sensations,  that  there  must  be  some  tumour  pressing  upon  the 
par  v^um,  posably  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  tbe  aorta,  and  so 
I  gave  a  very  dubious  prognosiB  as  to  the  result  of  the  treatment. 
I  ordered  three  powders  of  tbe  3rd  trituration  of  Natrum  muriati- 
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cum,  a  dose  tbree  times  a  day.  He  retaroed  In  a  week,  and  to 
D};  astonishment  told  me  that  after  the  first  dose  be  felt  relief, 
and  that  now  the  uneasiness  was  entirdy  gone.  He  could  take 
a  deep  inspiration  without  either  cough  or  discomfort  The 
sputa  were  diminished  to  one  third.  The  pulse  was  fuller  and 
stronger.  In  fact  he  was  almost  well.  He  continued  quite 
well  till  this  spring,  when  he  had  a  sharp  attack  of  bronchitiB, 
which  yielded  to  the  ordinary  remedies.  I  have  seen  him  going 
abont  within  the  last  week  or  two  apparently  in  perfect  health. 
Had  this  recovery  occurred  to  a  nervous  woman,  I  should  have 
been  inclined  to  impute  it  to  some  psychical  action  on  hysteri- 
cal symptoms;  bat  the  pereon  thus  cured  was  a  remarkably 
sober-minded  intelligent  man,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
branch  of  science,  who  came  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  and 
without  almost  any  expectation  of  deriving  much  benefit  from 
the  treatment,  so  I  can  ascribe  the  cure  to  nothing  but  the 
specific  effect  of  Natram  mnriaticum. 

I  met  with  another  case  somewhat  similar,  of  byperseethesia  of 
the  pnlmonaty  branch  of  the  par  vagum.  As  the  peculiar 
sensibility  of  the  langs  which  informs  ns  whether  we  require  to 
breathe  or  not,  depends  upon  this  nerve,  the  exaggeration  of  this 
sensibility  gives  rise  to  an  unnatural  craving  for  air,  and 
produces  the  symptoms  known  as  nervous  asthma.  Upon  the 
S6th  of  last  February,  I  was  consulted  by  a  gendeman  who  was 
in  great  alarm  about  himself,  as  he  had  the  impression  he  was 
suffering  from  some  disease  of  the  heart.  He  was  abont  46  years  - 
of  age,  in  the  eqjoyment  of  perfect  health,  of  most  temperate 
habits,  dining  early,  and  taking  almost  no  stimulants  and  no 
supper ;  but  for  about  a  fortnight  he  had  been  awakened  every 
night  after  being  abont  an  bour  asleep,  hy  an  intolerable  sense  of 
suffocation ;  he  was  forced  to  sit  up  in  the  bed,  and  for  abont 
balf-an-honr  or  an  hour,  he  felt  as  if  the  room  which  was  a  very 
large  and  airy  one,  was  an  exhausted  receiver;  he  felt  as  if  be  must 
die.  This  attack  had  occurred  every  nigbt  and  with  increased 
intensity  and  duration  each  sueeessive  time.  After  it  was  gone 
he  was  all  right.  I  gave  him  the  2nd  dilution  of  Nux  vomica  ia 
pilules,  one  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  He  took  one  the  same 
evening,  and  had  no  attack.  He  took  no  more  of  the  medicine 
2  c  2  ...  , 
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and  has  ttootiiiaed  perfectly  free  np  to  tbis  time  with  Uie  exeep-^ 
tion  of  a  al^ht  threatening  one  night,  which  was  at  once 
relieved  by  s  pilule  of  the  Kux.  No  ofaange  had  bent  made  in 
Mb  diet  nor  in  his  habits  in  any  way. 

While  hypenestheBia  of  the  laryi^eal  nerve  produoea  a  ten- 
dency to  spasme,  their  palsy  or  feebleness  gives  rise  to  chaises 
in  the  voice,  ranging  from  slight  hoarseness  to  perfect  aphonia. 
In  order  to  understand  bow  this  takes  place,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  advert  briefly  to  the  vocal  mechanism.  The  human  vcnce  is 
formed  at  the  opening  of  the  glottis.  During  ordinary  respira- 
tion this  aperture  has  a  triangular  form,  and  permits  the  free 
passage  of  Uie  air  upwards  and  downwards.  Dnring  vocalization 
tibe  base  of  this  triangle  almost  disappears,  and  the  two  sides 
approximate,  and  become  parallel.  This  has  been  observed  in 
patients  who  have  bad  an  opening  in  the  throat,  generally  pro- 
duced by  an  attempt  at  suicide.  This  change  in  the  form  of 
the  glottis  is  effected  by  the  conlxaotion  of  the  lateral  crico- 
arytenoid, and  the  transverse  and  oblique  arytenoid  muscles. 
These  muscles  receive  nerves  from  the  recurrent  branch  of  the 
vagus,  so  that  palsy  of  the  recurrent,  we  may  assume,  wiU 
prevent  the  change  in  the  aperture,  and  be  attended  with  tme 
aphonia.*  While  the  generation  of  voice  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  passage  of  a  column  of  air  through  a  narrow  slit,  its  pit«h  is 
modulated  by  the  greater  or  leaser  tension  of  the  reflection  of 
mucous  membrane  called  the  vocal  ligaments.  This  tension  is 
.  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  crico-tbyroid  mnsoles.  This 
muscle  as  vre  have  seen  is  supplied  by  the  internal  laryngeal 
twig  of  the  vagus.  We  may  then  fturly  conclude  that  when 
patients  present  themselves  affected  with  complete  aphonic 
without  any  destruction  or  alteration  in  the  mechanical  vocal 
apparatus,  such  as  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  that  the  cause 
of  this  absence  of  voice  is  more  or  less  palsy  of  the  internal 
laryngeal,  while  persons  whose  voice  has  become  simply  deep 
and  hoarse,  and  who  oannot  emit  the  higher  notes,  are  probably 

*  'niis.description  Is  taken  from  Hayo'B  Fhydology,  who  followa  Mr.  Wniu^ 
aooonnt  pablished  in  the  Cunbridge  FhiL  Transactions  for  1833.  Tbis  des- 
eription  of  the  nerves  is  taken  &om  Cloqnet's  Anatomy.  Bee  also  Bell  on 
the  Voice. 
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afiboted  with  some  degree  of  palsy  of  the  branches  of  the  re- 
corrent  which  supphes  the  orioo'thyroid  musoles.  Hub  may 
seem  too  great  a  refiDement,  and  if  it  were  advanced  speculatively 
from  a  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  parta,  I  could  hardly  expect 
it  to  oommand  attentioD.  But  the  foot  is  that  from  meeting 
many  puzzling  oaaes  of  aphonia  of  various  kinds,  I  have  been 
forced  to  try  and  explain  them  by  a  reference  to  the  distribution 
of  the  nerves,  whether  sncoessfiilly  or  not  is  another  question. 

For  example.  I  was  consulted  on  the  2Sth  of  last  October,  by 
a  clergyman  of  46  years  of  age.  He  was  in  perfect  health,  and 
enjoyed  an  unusual  flow  of  high  spirits.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  not  the  slightest  faitb  ia  homoeopathy,  but  having  failed  to 
obtain  any  relief  from  the  old  system,  and  &om  a  two  months 
ramble  in  Switzerland,  he  had  been  induced  to  submit  himself 
as  a  victim  to  homceopathy.  He  spoke  in  a  husky  voice,  and 
this  was  his  complaint.  The  voice  was  perfectly  distinct  and 
lend,  but  sounded  rough,  as  if  he  had  a  cold.  He  said  he  had 
been  in  this  state  for  a  year,  and  it  was  very  annoying  to  bim 
in  the  performance  of  his  clerical  duties,  for  it  increased  with 
prolonged  speaking,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  service  he 
found  himself  or  fancied  himself  almost  inaudible  from  hoarse- 
ness. He  was  naturally  fatigued  with  the  effort,  and  much 
.  dissappointed  to  find  on  his  return  from  a  complete  rest  and  an 
invigorating  period  of  relaxation,  he  was  just  where  he  had  been 
before  setting  out,  as  far  as  the  voice  was  concerned,  with  his 
winter  work  before  him.  I  advised  him  if  possible  to  get  or 
take  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  months,  for  I  bardly  expected  he 
would  derive  much  benefit  while  the  cause  of  the  malady  was  in 
operation.  This  however  he  could  not  do.  Besides  the  hoarse- 
ness he  complained  of  a  Sequent  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  which 
seemed  in  some  way  connected  with  the  vocal  infirmity,  for  he 
felt  it  always  worse  after  long  speaking.  I  ordered  him  a  drop 
of  the  iBt  dilution  of  Gonium  three  times  a  day,  for  a  week. 
He  retomed  on  the  2nd  of  November,  and  said  the  pain  at  the 
epigastrium  was  better  or  gone,  but  there  was  no  improvement 
in. the  voice.  I  then  gavd  him  Belladonna  the  2nd  dilution. 
He  took  this  daily  for  nearly  a  month,  and  his  voice  was  much 
improved.  He  then  complained  of  a  fungous  state  of  the  gums 
■whioh.it  seems  he  had  long  sufiFered  from,  and  for  this  he  got 
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Nitric  aoid.  He  took  this  medicine  foi  neary  two  months,  and 
I  did  not  aee  him  till  the  2fith  of  Juitiary,  when  the  voice  was 
not  90  boatse,  and  he  said  he  had  been  able  to  go  through  all 
his  duties,  oonusting  of  two  whole  semoes  every  Sunday,  quite 
comfortably.  I  then  gave  him  the  did  dilation  of  Naja  tripa- 
dimiB,  and  did  not  see  him  again  till  the  6tb  of  Manh,  when  he 
was  80  well  he  did  not  want  any  more  medioiDe.  I  attribute 
the  cure  in  this  case  chiefly  to  the  Belladonna.  It  would  be 
iDteiesting  to  know  whether  the  boaisenesB  so  frequent  among 
the  English  clergy,  is  due  to  the  monotony  of  their  mode  of 
delivery.  It  mnst  be  a  great  strun  upon  the  nervous  apparatus 
to  maintain  the  precise  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  chord 
required  to  produce  this  efiEect  for  so  long  a  time.  I  am  not 
aware  whether  this  affection  is  met  with  less  frequently  among 
speakers,  whether  preachers  or  barristers,  who  exercise  a  much 
larger  scale  of  modulation  in  their  ordinary  delivery.  My  im- 
pression however  is  that  it  occoia  with  undue  frequency  in  the 
clergy  of  the  English  Gbnrch. 

The  next  case  I  met  with  was  very  different.  On  the  JOth  of 
last  December  I  was  consulted  by  a  strong  robust  butcher,  who 
was  the  very  personification  of  rude  health.  He  might  have 
sat  for  a  picture  of  John  Bull.  He  was  about  40  years  of  age, 
and  there  was  something  perfectly  ludicrous  to  hear  him  speak, 
for  instead  of  the  great  manly  voice  which  one  expected  from  so 
lusty  a  man,  he  could  only  emit  a  fcunt  whisper  with  the  great* 
est  effort.  There  was  no  tenderness  about  the  larynx,  nor  any 
coT^b,  and  in  all  other  respects  he  was  quite  well.  For  several 
years  during  the  whole  of  the  winter,  he  had  been  subject  to  this 
loss  of  voice.  It  began  by  huskinees  and  went  on  to  such 
complete  aphonia  as  to  render  him  quite  inandible.  This  I 
suppose  was  from  an  afiection  of  the  recurrent,  for  it  was  more 
than  the  mere  hoarseness  which  we  might  ascribe  to  the  in- 
sufficient tension  of  the  voc^  ligaments.  The  caase  he  staggested 
to  be  his  exposure  to  cold  in  his  open  shop,  and  being  obliged  in 
the  exercise  of  his  trade  to  talk  a  good  deal,  in  making  baq;unfl 
I  suppose.  He  was  of  temperate  faabita.  I  gave  him  the  2nd 
dilution  of  Belladonna,  a  drop  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day  for  a  fortnight.  He  returned  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
greatly  improved,  and  the  medicine  was  repeated.    I  beard  from 
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him  aftecwards  in  aboat  a  month  that  he  was  perieatlf  well,  and 
Ills  voioe  as  strong  as  it  was  in  summer.  He  lived  at  sonw 
distance  from  me,  and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  Batisfiring 
myself  as  to  the  oorreotness  of  this  report,  which  howevec  I  bare 
no  reason  to  doubt 

The  following  aase  presents  some  interesting  points  of  contrast 
to  that  of  the  lusty  bntoher. 

A  manied  woman  of  14  years  of  age  consulted  me  on  the 
19tb  of  May  1854,  and  complained  of  dry  husky  feeling  in  the 
throat,  and  great  aense  of  weakness.  She  spoke  in  a  whisper 
and  oould  not  ^eak  loader.  She  atated  that  she  had  suffered 
from  this  loss  of  voioe  for  eight  months,  and  that  she  was  subject 
to  it  from  any  depressing  emotion.  She  was  feeble  and  languid, 
the  pnlse  weak,  and  she  had  little  appetite.  I  gave  her  Naja, 
and  on  the  20th  she  said  the  unpleasant  husky  feeling  was  gone, 
but  there  was  no  improvement  of  the  voioe.  I  then  gave  her 
the  1st  dilution  of  China ;  and  after  taking  this  for  a  month, 
she  got  quite  well.  In  this  instance  the  aphonia  was  evidently 
dependent  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  system,  and  not 
merely  a  local  afTeotion  of  the  vooal  organs.  This  accounts  for 
the  benefit  produced  by  the  China,  a  medicine  from  which  I  have 
frequently  seen  ^milar  good  effect  in  such  coses. 

Under  the  head  of  hypenestbesia  of  the  ontaneons  nerves, 
Bomberg  makes  the  following  observations.  "  The  expression 
of  this  variety  of  bypenestbeaia  consists  in  a  sense  of  pain, 
itching,  formication  and  heat ;  pain  is  the  most  frequent  symp- 
tom, and  for  this  reason  the  term  neuralgia  has  been  used  to 
designate  it.  These  sensations  come  on  in  paroxysms,  and  are 
confined  to  the  distribution  of  one  or  more  of  the  cutaueous 
nerves,  of  one  or  occasionally  of  both  sides  of  the  body. 
Injuries  of  the  nerves  may  serve  as  types  of  this  affection; 
because  they  may,  as  surgioal  operations  generally  ar^,  be  looked 
apon  in  the  light  of  esperiments  which  afibrd  a  more  dietinct 
interpretation  of  natural  conditions.  Neuralgia  from  iujury  of 
a  nerve  maybe  known  by  a  pain  commencing  at  a  definite  point 
in  the  course  of  a  nerve,  by  its  distribution  to  the  peripheral 
terminations  of  the  nerve,  by  excitement  or  exaltation  of  the 
pain  by  the  slightest  touch  of  the  injured  part,  and  by  cessation 
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of  the  pain  when  oompression  is  applied  above  the  seat  of  the 
iDJnry.  Sooner  or  later  aympathies  in  other  oerres  not  only  in 
iixB  vicinity  but  also  at  a  distance  from  Uie  original  seat  show 
themselves,  and  if  the  pain  oontinueB  for  a  long  time,  a  eonatitn- 
tional  disease  is  dereloped.  Fonotared  noonds,  oate,  braises, 
and  foreign  bodies  are  the  most  fr^qnent  eanses.  The  pain 
ocours  in  paroxysms,  and  is  produced  or  increased  by  ohange  of 
weather,  affections  of  the  mind,  and  errors  in  diet.  The  purest 
form  of  neuralgia  is  when  the  injury  affects  any  sensitive  nerve, 
such  as  the  subcutaneous  nerves;  it  becomes  blended  with 
aymptome  of  a  motor  oharacUr,  when  those  causes  are  seated 
m  a  oerv^  eoataining  sensitive  and  motor  fibres." 


"A  young  lady  aged  16  years,  while  engaged  in  acquiring  the 
art  of  cooking,  pricked  the  middle  Soger  of  the  right  hand,  on 
the  radial  side  between  the  secood  and  third  phalanx.  Violent 
pains  ensued  at  once,  and  inflammation  set  in  some  days  after- 
wards with  an  eruption  of  phlyotenee  accompanied  by  a  dusky 
redness  of  the  hand  and  forearm.  Suitable  remedies  removed  the 
inflammation,  but  a  painfiil  sensation  remained  in  the  floger, 
which  was  increased  by  contact,  or  spontaneously  and  frequently 
induced  sympathetic  sensations  in  the  bands,  arm,  neck  and  leg 
of  the  same  side.  Whenever  the  patient  becomes  otherwise  indis- 
posed, the  finger  is  the  most  painful  part  The  repeated  use 
of  the  sea  baths  at  Nordemey  has  effected  a  remission  bnt  no 
cure.  At  a  later  period,  spasms  in  the  distributions  of  the 
facial  and  accessory  nerve  of  the  same  side  supervened." 
[Romberg  op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p  18.] 

The  following  case  I  am  inclined  to  consider  an  illustration 
of  this  affection.    On  the  8th  of  October  1855, 1  was  consulted  by 
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state  of  health  in  May  1854,  whrai  she  pncked  hei'foie  Sngei 
with  a  seniDg  needle ;  the  wound  vaa  utterly  insignificant,  hnt 
very  Boon  after  she  was  attacked  with  violent  pain  going  up  the 
arm  as  far  as  the  neck.  After  the  pain  bad  lasted  for  a  week, 
iha  arm  became  red  and  swelled.  These  BymptomB  oondnned  far  a 
fortnight  and  then  gradually  subsided.  She  remained  pretty  well 
till  the  following  September,  when  she  had  a  aimilai  attack  of 
pain  and  swelling  without  any  known  exciting  canse.  Then  in 
December  both  hands  and  arms  became  afEteted,  first  with  pain, 
then  with  swelling,  redness  and  blisters.  Since  that  time  she 
has  been  subject  to  such  an  attack  about  every  three  weeks,  and 
this  corresponds  with  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia.  The 
attack  is  ushered  in  by  intense  beadanhe,  and  a  loss  of  appetite, 
and  general  sense  of  illness.  I  found  the  pulse  full,  quick  and 
jerking,  the  tongue  coated.  She  complained  of  lose  of  taste  as 
well  as  appetite.  She  has  been  taking  tonics  of  all  kinds,  but  is 
so  weak  that  she  is  hardly  able  to  walk  even  about  the  house. 
I  gave  her  Aconite  Snd  dilution,  and  G^raphiCes  4th  dilution. 
The  first  to  be  taken  for  two  days,  the  other  for  a  fortnight,  On 
the  20th  she  was  better,  and  Graphites  was  repeated.  I  saw  her 
again  on  the  Utb  of  November,  she  came  with  her  hand  bound 
up.  She  had  hurt  the  finger  again  withapieceofglass,  and  there 
was  a  return  of  the  ptun  and  swelling  of  the  hand  and  arm.  I  gave 
her  the  3id  dilution  of  Naja  tripndians,  a  dose  three  times  a  day 
fin  a  fortnight.  On  the  28th  of  November  she  reported  herself 
as  much  better  every  way,  and  she  went  on  with  this  medicine 
till  the  S3rd  of  February.  The  change  in  her  appearance  at  this 
time  was  most  striking;  she  had  lost  her  languid  look,  was  strong 
and  more  robust,  she  could  walk  several  miles  a  day,  her  appetite 
was  good,  her  taste  had  returned,  and  she  had  had  no  attack  of 
her  old  complaint  for  four  months.  The  only  medioines  she 
haa  bad  since  are  Sulphur  and  China,  and  she  now  considers 
herself  as  quite  well. 

Gases  of  this  kind  throw  light  upon  ancb  diseases  as  herpes 
zona,  which  seem  to  arise  &om  some  general  derangement  of  the 
system,  producing  a  neuralgia  which  localizes  itself  in  the  subr 
cutaneous  nerves  of  the  side,  and  gives  rise  to  a  vesicular  eruption. 
It  was  from  the  benefits  I  have  seen  from  Graphites  in  this 
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afitetion,  that  I  vas  led  to  begin  the  treatment  of  the  foregoing 
case  vith  it.  To  the  Naja  however  I  consider  (he  ohief  credit 
of  the  oaie  to  be  dae. 

I  havfl  now  moroached  long  enough  npon  yoar  time,  and  I 
aball  only  oonolnde  with  the  obseiTatioD  I  made  at  the  beginning, 
an  expresBioD  of  regret  that  the  caaes  I  have  brought  befuns 
your  notice  are  not  narrated  in  bo  fiill  and  Bciendfio  a  style  as 
the  requirements  of  oar  opponents  demand,  end  in  ^;on8e 
repeat  the  former  {dea,  that  as  the  notes  were  t^en  simply  for 
my  own  satisfaction,  and  as  I  never  intended  to  ose  them  for  any 
other  parpose,  all  they  represoit  are  the  salient  points  which 
guided  me  in  the  seleotion  of  the  remedies,  and  I  hope  that 
even  in  this  impwfeot  state,  they  may  suggest  interesting 
enquiries  to  the  minds  of  others,  and  by  instigating  those  whose 
field  of  observation  is  larger  than  mine  to  give  the  result  of 
their  experience,  may  be  of  use  in  adding  to  the  materia  oat 
of  which  the  edifice  of  practical  medicine  shall  eventaally 
he  reared. 


CASE  OF  EXTRA-UTERINE  CONCEPTION. 
Bt  Dr.  a.  p.  King,  Providence,  U.  8. 
To  the  embryologist,  the  mysterious  operadon  of  that  law  of 
nature  which  converts  the  almost  impeioeptible  germ  in  a  few 
months  to  the  full  grown  foetus — even  though  it  be  in  the  most 
ordinary  manner,  attended  with  its  usual  changes — is  interesting 
and  instructive. 

But  when  nature  herself  seems  to  indulge  in  some  eccentricity, 
(bo  to  speak)  leading  him  to  follow  in  seemingly  forbidden  paths, 
his  interest  is  increased ;  sometimes  his  credulity  overtaxed  and 
giving  way  to  apparently  new  instruotious,  he  seems  to  forget 
the  more  ordinary  phenomena  of.uteio-gestation. 

Extra-uterine  pregnancies  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  when  we 
take  into  consideratioa  that  thousands  of  women  are  hourly 
passing  the  various  stages  through  the  beautiful  yet  mysterious 
changes  attending  conception,  from  its  earliest  to  its  full  period, 
without  any  very  marked  deviation  &om  the  usual  reeognised 
aocompammentB. 
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Oooawodally,  amoog  the  rare  caass  toported  in  the  medieal 
and  surgical  periodicals  of  the  day,  we  find  a  oaae  of  this  kiod, 
yet  it  is  not  sapposed  that  aU  aocideots  of  this  natoTB  are 
reported,  oi.  all  eTsn  known  to  haTe  existed ;  wblob  leaves  os  to 
conolade  that  however  on&equent  the  aooident,  it  more  &e- 
qn^itly  ooonrs  than  at  first  might  be  supposed.  Many  Bn<dt 
caaes  from  inoonect  diagnosis  oi  no  diagnosis  M  all,  have  nerer 
speared  in  th^  tane  oharaoter ;  and  many  a  woman  has  donbt- 
lass  been  consigned  to  her  last  resting  place  as  the  victim  of 
ovarian  disease — peritonitiB  or  some  other  malady  appearing 
to  the  anperfioial  obswver  in  any  hut  its  tme  chwaotei — whose 
death  was  really  attributable  to  the  sequences  of  extra-uterine 
conception. 

The  following  case  which  I  have  the  liberty  ib  lepoit  is  mote 
itttereatiHg  perhaps  than  itutruetive,  and  will  add  one  more  to 
tbe  number  of  (probably)  abdominal  conceptions — the  dohvery 
per  reotom  of  the  fistal  skeleton,  and  the  leoovery  of  the  mother. 
Mrs.  -^  called  me  to  attend  her  some  lea  months  since;  I 
fbund  her  extremely  prostrated,  having  been  confined  to  her  bed 
for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  and  medicated  by  her  &mily 
phy^eion  for  what  he  called  "  stoppage."  The  treatment  had 
been  a  cathartic  in  the  morning,  followed  by  an  opiate  at  night, 
nntil  the  stomach  would  no  longer  submit  to  ench  barbarisms. 
It  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  such  treatment  had  prodooed 
or  bronght  about  anything  but  convideBcence.  I  fisund  her 
suffering  from  extensive  peritonitis,  anorexia,  and  many  other 
disagreeable  consecLuences  of  such  worse  than  barbarous 
treatment. 

The  treatment  adopted  in  her  case  was  very  satisfactory  to 
patient,  fideoda  and  physician ;  and  her  recovery  under  the  oir- 
oumstances  rapid.  She  was  soon  able  to  letum  to  hei  usual 
domestic  duties,  when  I  dismissed  her,  [^oausiDg  to  call  in  a 
few  days  and  leave  remedies  for  what  she  called  the  "  piles," 
which  had  troubled  ber  for  years  exceedingly,  attended  by  some 
peculiarities  of  which  she  would  inform  me  when  I  bad  time  to 
attend  to  a  thorough  history  and  examination  of  her  case,  her 
previous  illnesses,  &c.,  &c.  B^re  however  I  called  tot  this  pur- 
pose, I  was  called  in  great  haste  to  attend  her.    The  following  is 
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the'  infoznution  guned  theit  and  scbeeqaently,  or  that  portioD 
which  ifl  requisite  for  our  present  purpose. 

Mrs.  —  is  now  fifty-three  years  of  age — the  mother  of  three 
children,  all  of  whom  are  living — the  oldest  perhaps  twenty-five 
years  old,  the  second  two  or  three  yeais  younger,  the  third  a  lad 
of  fifteen.  Eighteen  years  since  Mrs.  —  thought  henelf  to  be 
fooi  or  five  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  attended  by  no 
OQuBual  symptoms.  After  an  unnsual  hard  day's  labor  about  the 
house,  she  became  suddenly  sick,  with  all  the  appearance  of 
BpproBcliing  abortion.  A^rashort  illness — nterine  heemorr- 
faage  being  the  most  prominent  and  troublesome  symptom — her 
pbymoian  (the  same  who  was  dismissed  immediately  previouB  to 
my  first  attendance)  declared  she  had  aborted,  notwi^standing 
the  absence  of  both  fcetns  and  placenta. 

Three  years  passed  and  Mrs.  —  gave  birth  to  the  lad  above 
referred  to,  now  fifteen  yeare  old ;  since  which  time  she  has  been 
troubled  with  obatipauo — tenderness  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum — and  an  occasional  discharge  per  annm  of  (to  use  her 
words)  "  matter,"  which  led  her  and  her  phyeicion  to  diagnose 
"piles"  and  medicate  accordingly.  The  day  on  which  I  was 
called  OS  lost  mentioned,  Mrs.  —  found  something  obetmcting 
.the  passage  of  the  fteces  while  using  the  closet  stool  This 
alarmed  her,  and  a,'messenger  was  dispatched  for  me ;  but  before 
my  arrival  her  own  exertions  for  relief  had  proved  successful, 
and  saved  her  the  mortification,  and  me  the  unpleasant  duty  of 
'making  an.  exploration  per  anum.  The  obstmotioQ  proved  to 
be  no  less  than  ports  of  a  fintol  skeleton,  perhaps  five  mouths 
advanced.     The  bones  passed  at  this  time  were  the 

Oe  Ocoipitis, 

Right  portion  of  the  Oe  Fronds, 

One  Femur, 
„    Humerus, 

Sight  Clavicle 

Four  Bibs. 
As  a  matter  of  course  at  the  passage  of  such  parts  of  a  skeleton 
in  this  (to  her  unheard  of)  manner  she  became  alarmed,  other-  , 
wise  she  was  comfortable.     At  intervals  of  a  few  days  one,  two 
or  more  separate  portions  of  a  fcetal  skeleton  accompanied  the 
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filvine  dischargee,  until  the  sepanite  pieces  Dambered  twenty^ 
eight;  and  considering  their  probable  age,  the  inflDenoes  to  vhiob 
they  have  been  subjected,  and  the  manner  of  obtaining  them,  they 
are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

It  is  now  several  months  since  Mrs.  —  has  had  any  unnatural 
body  passed  per  rectum.  The  "  piles,"  tenderness  in  the  pelvis, 
constipation,  and  many  other  contributions  to  her  ill  health, 
have  passed  away,  and  she  enjoys  better  health  now,  than  for 
eighteen  years  previous  to  the  last  ten  months. 

It  will  be  useless  to  speculate  as  to  when  this  skeleton  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  walls  of  the  rectum  for  egress,  or  how  long  it 
has  remained  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  We  have  to  deal  with 
probabilities  in  the  ease,  and  content  ourselves  with  what  seems 
the  most  reasonable  oonolosion — which  seems  to  me  to  be  that  this 
skeleton  has  remained  in  the  abdominal  cavity  abont  eighteen 
years,  without  any  very  serious  inconvenience  to  the  mother. 

While  we  remember  the  constipation,  &c.,  which  immediately 
sncceeded  the  supposed  abortion,  may  we  not  very  reasonably 
suppose  that  this  skeleton  with  its  appendages  bos  laid  against 
the  rectum  as  a  foreign  body,  producing  these  dilBculties  and  the 
"matter"  discharged  recently  with  the  fiecee.  The  peritomtis 
for  which  (making  a  liberal  deduction  for  the  effects  of  the 
severe  catharsis  to  which  she  had  been  subjected  previous  to  my 
attention)  I  prescribed — might  these  not  have  been  the  conae- 
qnences  of  the  necessary  ulceration  to  give  it  exit ! 

ALLOPATHIC  HOM(EOPATHY. 

Medical  France  presents,  at  the  present  moment,  a  curious 
spectacle  of  antagonism  and  approximation  to  homceopathy. 
The  former  is  shewn  by  the  ezpnlsion  of  homceopathists  from 
medical  and  anatomical  societies,  and  their  rejection  by  the 
examining  board  of  the  hospital.  The  latter  is  visible  in  the 
adoption,  with  or  without  acknowledgment,  of  some  of  the 
chief  remedial  means  furnished  by  the  system  of  Hahnemann, 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  While  the  antagonism  is  merely 
external  and  adventitious,  the  approximation  is  internal  and 
essential.     The  enemy  has  been  repulsed  from  the  outworks, 
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bat  is  carrying  a  sap  into  the  centre  of  the  allopathic  citadel : 
in  the  meandme  the  allopatbio  garrison  is  jnbilant  at  the  paltry 
anccees  obtained  at  the  remote  fbrtificatione,  bnt  is  apparently 
nnconsciouB  of  the  silent  progress  of  the  besiegers,  and  of  the 
treason  vitbin  its  ovn  camp. 

These  reflections  have  been  forced  on  as,  by  the  penisal  of 
a  recent  paper  by  a  French  medical  man,  originally  published 
in  Uie  Moniteur  des  Hopitaux,  an  allopatbio  periodical,  and 
reproduced  in  the  Journal  de  ta  Society  Qallicane. 

The  author  is  Dr.  Imbert  Oonrbeyre,  asmstant  professor  at 
the  medical  school  of  Clermont  Ferrand,  'nbose  name  is  already 
fiunilior  to  oor  readers  in  connexion  ^th  an  excellent  article  on 
the  physiological  effects  of  the  eBsential  oil  of  bitter  oranges, 
of  which  we  gave  an  abstract  in  oar  last  Tolume  (p.  489).  We 
there  CTpressed  oor  belief  that  the  author,  if  not  actually  a 
homcBopatbist,  was  at  all  events  on  the  high  road  to  become 
one.  The  article  before  as  proves  that  our  snrmise  was  correct, 
for  it  indicates  an  advance  in  the  knowledge  and  application  of 
tlie  homCEopathic  principle.  The  former  paper  was  a  practical 
recognitioD  of  the  ftindamental  law  of  homteopatby — the  neces- 
sity of  piovings  on  the  healthy,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  thera- 
peutao  power  of  drugs.  The  present  essay  is  a  practical 
recognition  of  the  executive  law  of  homceopatby — the  employ- 
ment of  remedies  for  the  cure  of  disease,  which  have  themselves 
the  power  of  producing  similar  morbid  symptoms.  Another 
remarkable  feature  in  this  essay  is,  the  perfect  eqnality  of 
credibility  accorded  to  the  testimony  of  authors  of  both  schools. 
For  the  first  time  almost,  in  allopathic  literature,  we  find 
homcBopathio  witnesses  adduced,  without  any  insinaations  that 
their  testimony  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  For  with  Dr.  Imbert 
Q-oorbeyre  all  medical  men  are  snpposed  to  be  equally  honest, 
and  a  monopoly  of  truthfulness  is  not  claimed  for  the  adherents 
of  tradition^  medidue.  For  the  first  time  in  allopathic  litera- 
ture, Hahnemann  is  introduced  without  his  osual  titles  of 
quack,  knave,  swindler,  &c.  M.  Imbert  Gourbeyre  is  the  most 
impartial  of  democrats;  he  proclaims  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  among  medical  men.  He  recognises  no  Brahminical 
caste  of  doctors,  and  refuses  to  consider  as  pariahs  the  dissi- 
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dents  from  eatablisbed  rontins.  Thafl  we  find  him  eating  the 
eridence  of  Hahnemann  againat  that  of  the  learned  Oiosonii, 
TronsBean  and  Pidonz ;  Hartmuin  is  quoted  in  oorroboiation 
of  ChtietiBon ;  Biickert  and  Murray  are  ooapled  together  in 
one  Bentenoe ;  Marohal  is  confiited  by  the  testimony  of  Bapon, 
and  BO  forth.  HomtBopathists  and  allopathists  ore  made  to 
jostle  one  another  in  qnite  an  amicahle  fashion ;  and  none 
wonld  SDppose,  from  seeing  them  in  Dr.  Imbert  Gonrbeyre's 
essay,  that  they  were  other  tbiui  friendly  competitors  in  the 
arena  of  science.  We  wonder  if  the  editor  of  the  Moniteur  det 
HopHaux  is  aware  that  fully  one-half  of  the  names  of  those 
be  is  lending  his  columns  to  immortalize  belong  to  the  scions 
of  that  heretical  school  be  elsewhere  doee  bis  best  to  anathe- 
matize. 

Dr.  Oonrheyre's  CBsay  is  on  the  treatment  of  sore-throat  by 
means  of  Mercury,  Belladonna,  and  Aoonite.  He  commences 
by  alluding  to  the  ordinary  treatment  of  this  disease.  He  says 
medical  men  oscillate  gravely  betwixt  bloodletting,  general  or 
local,  and  the  olassioal  poultice ;  betwixt  a  iinotue,  an  astringent 
gsi^le,  sometimes  cauterization,  and,  be  might  bare  added, 
mustard  plasters — and  time  does  the  rest. 

There  is,  however,  be  goes  on  to  say,  a  treatment  much 
soperiOT  to  the  prevalent  method,  and  that  is,  the  treatment  by 
means  of  meroorials,  a  treatment  of  undoubted  efficacy,  and 
tme  which  may  be  termed  specific.  By  its  safety,  rapidity,  and 
suitableness,  this  treaUnent  well  deserves  the  ^>plication  of  the 
famous  axiom,  tuto,  eita  etjucunde. 

■  He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  mercurial  treatment  of 
sore-throat  has  been  almost  ignored  by  the  principal  medioal 
writers  of  uicient  and  modem  times.  However  it^  value  has 
not  been  altogether  unrecognized,  and  at  various  periods  it  has 
been  landed  by  a  few  authors. 

There  are  some  medicines  which  have  a  power  over  certain 
diseases :  thus.  Aconite  is  effioacions  in  ptui^  affections  and 
acute  inflammatory  diseases;  Belladonna  in  scarlatina  and  a 
large  number  of  delirious  states;  Arsenic  in  severe  typhoid 
fever,  &xs.  Mercury  in  sore-throat  our  author  seckons  in  the 
same  category  as  the  above  remedies. 
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"  Let  na  now,"  he  proceeds,  "  stady  the  action  of  Merbary  iti 
Bore-tbroat,  on  the  doable  field  of  therapentics  and  of  pbyaiolo- 
gical  facte — two  correlatiTe  points  of  view  whioh  ought  to  guide 
the  phymcian,  and  make  him  apprehend  the  reason  of  this 
treatment,  in  the  very  connexion  of  th^e  two  orders  of  iiinda- 
mental  facta :  we  shall  afterwards  do  the  same  with  respedt  to 
Belladonna  or  Aconite. 

"  During  the  past  twelve  months,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
treat  a  good  oomber  of  sore-throats,  hoth  in  private  practice 
and  at  the  hospital.  Under  the  epidemic  influence  of  measles 
and  scarlatina,  which  have  prevailed  daring  the  past  few  months, 
many  primitive  sore-throats  have  been  developed.  I  have  thereby 
been  enabled  to  collect  some  observations,  which  I  shall  record 
'  in  this  place. 

"  On  looking  over  my  notes  I  find  about  forty  sore-throats 
treated  witb  Calomel.  I  employed  this  mercnrial  salt  acoording 
to  the  method  of  Bobert  Law,  evai  exaggerating  that  method. 
Tbns,  I  gave  indifferently  from  one  to  five  cendgrammes  of 
Calomel  mixed  witb  sugar,  and  divided  into  twenty  parts.  I 
.obtained  resulte  equally  decided  from  the  small  as  from  larger 
doses. 

"All  my  patienta  were  subjected  to  this  medication,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  kind  of  treatment ;  no  bloodletting,  no 
gargles,  nor  cauterizations  were  employed  ;  a  simple  tisane  of 
barley  water  was  alone  allowed.  They  did  not  take  more  than 
three  or  fbor  doses  of  Calomel  a  day,  washed  down  wiUi  a 
mouthful  of  water. 

"  The  chief  forma  of  sore- throats  I  bad  to  treat  were  infiamma- 
tions  of  the  tonsils,  of  the  fauces,  and  of  the  pharynx.  I  do  not 
include  any  cases  unaccompanied  by  a  notable  amount  of  fever 
at  their  commeneement.  Among  these  inflammationB  none 
were  of  the  croupy  or  diphtheric  character.  I  did  not  meet 
with  any  such.  Some  only  presented  pultaoeous  secretions  on 
the  tonsils  or  on  the  pharynx. 

"  The  greater  number  of  the  sore-throats  were  in  young 
persons,  partieularly  young  soldiers. 

"  It  may  now  be  asked,  what  was  the  result  of  the  treatment? 
Nine  times  in  ten  I  noticed  an  evident  amelioration  at  the  end 
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of  twenty-foni  boars ;  cessation  of  the  fever  and  marked  dimi- 
uutioQ  of  the  local  symptoms ;  and  on  the  second  day  I  found 
the  inflammadoii  so  far  advanced  in  resolution  that  I  genra^y 
discontinued  the  medicine. 

"It  was  impossible  for  me,  in  the  majority  of  oases,  to 
explain  the  theiapentio  reanlt  by  a  simple  coincidence  witb  the 
natural  cessation  of  the  disease,  because  the  greater  number  of 
patients  were  treated  from  the  commencement,  on  an  average  at 
the  end  of  two  days,  and  a  sharp  attack  of  febrile  sore-throat 
does  not  naturally  terminate  in  the  space  of  twice  forty-eight 
hoars.  Moreover,  these  results  appear  to  me  the  more  remark- 
able, since,  before  employing  the  mercurial  treatment,  I  have 
frequently  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  longer  duration  of 
the  disease  under  other  modes  of  treatment,  I  have  thus 
become  perfectly  satisfied,  that  of  all  the  modes  of  treatment  of 
sore-throat  hitherto  in  use,  Mercury  is  inoontestably  the  most 
efScacious  remedy  for  the  disease,  and  is  very  much  superior  to 
all  others  employed  in  ordinary  practice. 

"  In  several  cases  I  have  been  enabled  to  attack  the  disease 
at  its  very  commencement,  end  I  can  testify  that  it  was  posi- 
tively out  short  in  forty-eight  hours. 

"  Now  let  this  method  be  compared  with  general  and  looal 
bloodlettings,  poultices  to  the  neck,  gargles  of  all  sorts,  emeto- 
oathartice,  repeated  cauterizations,  &c.,  and  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  which  has  the  greatest  claim  to  be  considered  cito,  tut»  et 
jucunde.  With  one  or  two  centigrammes  of  Calomel  divided  into 
six  or  eight  dosee,  in  the  space  of  forty-eight  or  sixty  boors  wa 
sbail  ahraya  be  able  to  cure  more  certainly,  more  rapidly,  and 
more  agreeably  than  by  all  the  other  means  alluded  to. 

"  To  this  general  summary  of  results  I  must  add  some 
matters  of  detail. 

"  There  are  some  sore-throats  which  have  a  fotal  tendency  to 
become  complicated  with  abscesses.  I  have  found  it  impossible, 
even  by  means  of  Mercury,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  these 
phlegmonous  swellings ;  but  I  have  observed  that  under  the 
influence  of  the  mercurial  treatment  their  progress  is  much 
more  speedy,  the  abscess  rapidly   opening  spontaneously.     I 
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have  also  notioed  that  the  Calomel  singulaily  eooolerated  tfa« 
lesolatloii  of  the  inflammatory  ecgoi^eoirait  that  lemams  for 
some  days  after  the  evacnatioa  of  the  pna." 

Our  aathor  next  proceeds  to  ai^e  for  the  analogy  of  inflam- 
mation and  abscess  of  the  cheek,  and  of  tnomps,  with  cynanebe 
tonsillaris,  end  be  cldms  for  Meroory  an  equal  remedial  power 
in  those  diseases.  He  also  states  that  Meroory,  in  the  small 
doses  in  which  he  admiaisters  it,  prodaoes  its  pathogenedo 
effects  on  the  gums  in  a  alight  degree. 

In  the  Bore-throat  accompanying  variola.  Dr.  Gourbeyre  has 
found  Mercury  equally  valuable.  He  has  however  found  it  of 
no  avail  in  chronic  sore-throat 

He  then  cites  numeroas  authorities,  ancient  and  modem, 
in  favour  of  the  remedial  power  of  Mercury  in  sore-throat. 
Hea«  our  aulJior's  impartiaUty  displays  itself,  for  he  quotes 
faomoeopatbic  anthoiitieB  as  of  at  least  equal  value  in  his  eyes 
with  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  allopatbio  school. 

He  next  enquires  how  it  is  that  Mercury  cures  sore-throats 
so  certainly  and  so  specifioally,  and  be  fdmiehee  the  reply : 
because  it  exercises  an  elective  action  upon  the  parts,  the  seat 
of  disease  in  sore-throat.  To  prove  this,  he  adduces  not  only 
his  own  experience,  but  also  the  testimony  of  several  eminent 
authors  (one  of  whom  b  Hahnemann),  that  Mercury  is  citable 
of  exciting  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  fauces, 
termed  by  some  cynanche  mereurialit.  Thus  it  is  in  ita 
homoeopatbioity  to  the  disease  that  our  allopathic  author  finds 
the  explanation  of  the  curative  action  of  Mercnry  in  sore-throat. 

His  words  are :  "  We  see  then,  as  regards  the  treatment  of 
sore-throat,  from  a  comparison  of  the  therapeutic  and  physiolo- 
gical facts,  that  the  remedy  comes  under  Ibe  law  of  similitude, 
and  we  are  forced  to  confess,  that  the  well-known  elective 
action  of  Mercnry  on  tiie  throat  explains  and  confirms  what  an 
attentive  observation  of  the  therapeutic  fact  had  already  esta- 
blished." 

In  what  Dr.  Gourbeyre  says  of  the  remedial  power  of  Sella- 
donna  in  sore-throat,  he  is  still  more  bomceopatbio.  We  shall 
quote  his  observations  entire,  though  at  the  risk  of  offering  oar 
readers  matter  rather  stale  to  most  of  them. 
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"  Belladonna. — Tbe  application  of  this  heroic  medicine  to 
the  treatmeDt  of  BOre-thioat  is  of  pore  Hahnemannian  origin. 
It  JB  a  most  valuable  application,  and  one  whicli  eclecticism 
shoold  take  advantage  of.  No  author,  as  far  as  I  know,  spoke 
of  it  before  Hahnemann,  nor  has  this  treatment  been  adopted 
by  any  other  therapentio  school.  I  am  careful  to  iiidioate  its 
origin,  for  I  have  s  great  borroE  -of  resembling  those  medical 
eondottieri,  who  silently  cross  the  Bbine  and  retnm  primed 
with  discoveries,  the  publication  of  which  has  often  cansed  the 
foreigner  to  smile.  I  should  be  extremely  loath  to  be  coa- 
fimnded  with  these  scientific  pirates ;  I  could  name  more  than 
one  of  them. 

"The  disciples  of  Hahnemann  regard  Belladonna  as  tlie 
remedy,  par  excellence,  in  sore-tbroat ;  they  put  it  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  I  have  not  made  many  experiments  with  it  in  such 
cases,  still  the  results  I  have  obtained  have  sufficed  to  give  me 
a  clinical  conviction  of  its  value,  and  to  demonstrate  to  me  tbe 
truth  and  the  exactness  of  this  Hafanemannic  indication. 

"The  evidence  of  the  homceopathic  school  in  favour  of 
Belladonna  in  sore-throat  is  extensive  and  precise,  and  I  shall 
addnoe  a  portion  of  it 

"  'Belladonna,'  says  Hartmann  ^Treatment  of  Acute  and 
Chronic  DiaeaseiJ,  '  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  remedies  for  catarrhal  sore-throat  It  is  indicated  by  tjie 
fbllbwing  symptoms :  bright  phlegmonous  redness,  and  slight 
swelling  of  the  velum  palate,  tite  base  of  the  tongue,  the  feuces, 
and'  tonsils.  Tbe  patient  experiences,  during  deglutition,  a 
shooting  pain  occasioned  by  the  dryness  of  the  back  of  the 
month ;  he  swallows  with  difficulty,  and  feels  a  kind  of  con- 
traction and  constriction  about  the  isthmus  of  the  pharynx. 
When  not  swallowing  there  is  often  present  a  tearing  pain 
which  reaches  upwards  to  the  temples,  and  downwards  to  lite 
lower  maxilla,  generally  attacking  the  snb-maxillary  glands, 
which  are  often  swollen.  In  such  cases.  Belladonna  in  small 
doses  will  always  effect  a  cure,  even  when  violent  synochal  fever 
is  present,  and  great  dryness  of  tbe  buccal  mucous  membrane 
but  we  shall  succeed  more  quickly  by  employing  Aconite.  . .' 

" '  When  sore-throat,'  says  Goullon, '  does  not  yield  in  a  day 
2  D  3 
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or  two  to  Aoonite ;  when  the  redness  extends,  deglutition 
becomes  more  difficult,  the  throat  dry,  and  there  is  present  s 
pBinAil  sensation  of  suffocation ;  Belladonna  is  ibm  lihe  most 
appropriate  remedy,  and  a  few  doses  suffice  to  bring  abont 
resolntioD,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  previons  administration  of 
Aconite." — (Arch./,  d.  Horn.  Heilk.,  yol.  xix,  p.  229.) 

" '  Belladonna  is  the  most  suitable  remedy  when  the  redness 
of  the  Uiroat  is  bright,  the  muoous  secretion  scanty,  the  throat 
dry.  In  cases  of  violent  inflammation  Aoonite  should  be  giren 
first.  Belladonna  is  also  nseM  after  Mercury ;  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  alternate  these  two  remedies.'  (Rummel,  Allg. 
Horn.  Ztg.,  vol  iii,  p.  86.) 

" '  I  have,'  says  Enorre,  in  the  same  periodical  (vol.  v,p.  66), 
'  often  had  as  opportunity  of  administering  Belladonna  in 
inflammatory  sore-throat,  and  it  has  greatly  surpassed,  in  cer- 
tainty and  rapidity  of  action,  every  other  remedy  and  every 
other  method  of  treatment.  When  the  disease  has  already 
lasted  some  days  it  hastens  the  opening  of  the  abscess  in  the 
throat    It  even  removes  the  disposition  to  a  return  of  the 


"  I  shall  tenninate  these  quotations  by  the  following  observa- 
IJOtt  extracted  from  the  Archiv  fitr  die  Horn.  Heilk.  (vol.  iv, 
pt  8,  p.  62). 

" '  A  young  woman,  aged  26,  became  overheated  while  nursing 
her  child  suSering  from  fever;  she  fell  ill  herself  as  soon  as  ber 
child  became  convalescent.  A  violent  quinsey  with  which  she 
had  been  aflteted  two  days,  rendered  deglutition  almost  impos- 
able.  She  had  shooting  pains  in  the  throat  and  both  ears ;  the 
head  was  painini,  the  face  burning,  and  the  cheeks  very  red ; 
she  had  continDed  fever  with  aggravation  towards  night,  and 
delirium  during  a  portion  of  the  night;  thirst  great;  pulse 
hard;  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  bowels  constipated ;  urine  red.  When 
I  saw  her  the  parotid  glands  were  oommenoing  to  be  swollen 
and  painful.  Belladonna  presented,  in  its  effects  on  the  healtliy 
body,  as  accurate  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  above  symptoms. 
Not  having  access  to  any  medicine  prepared  with  the  care 
enjoined  by  Hahnemann,  I  was  forced  to  employ  the  extract 
of  Belladonna,  such  as  is  to  be  had  in  the  ordinary  pharmacies; 
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I  caused  a  gmn  of  this  extract  to  be  triturated  for  an  hour  with 
four  scruples  of  sugar  of  milk.  This  powder  was  dlsaolved  in 
two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  the  patient  took  a  teaspoonfal 
of  the  solution  about  two  o'clock.  At  three  o'clock,  without 
having  experienced  the  slightest  ^grayation  of  her  disease, 
she  fell  asleep,  and  woke  up  at  eight  o'clock  covered  with  a 
general  moisture,  without  fever,  and  almost  free  &om  pain  in 
the  throat.  She  drank  a  quantity  of  sugared  water  until 
eleven  o'clock,  when  she  again  fell  asleep,  and  the  following 
morning  she  was  weU  enough  to  go  about  her  ordinary  house- 
hold duties.' 

"  In  reference  to  these  various  documents,  which  it  would 
have  been  eaay  for  me  to  have  multiplied  to  a  great  ext«at,  I 
have  only  one  observation  to  make  at  present,  which  is,  that 
the  disciples  of  Hahnemann,  as  may  be  seen  in  various  pas- 
sages of  their  writings,  exercise  the  most  minute  care  in  enu- 
merating all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  from  the  ensemble  of 
which  they  draw  the  indication  for  the  remedy.  As  regards 
Bore-tliroats,  I  imagine  it  is  dif&oult  to  define  the  symptomatio 
differences  betwixt  those  sore-throats  which  require  Mercury 
and  those  in  which  Belladonna  is  indicated ;  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  some  contradictions  in  the  details 
given.  Od  close  investigation  we  are  obliged  to  content  our- 
selves with  this  general  statement,  that  Mercury  and  Belladonna 
are  the  two  chief  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory 
sore- thro ats :  a  precious  truth,  worthy  of  being  imported  into 
ordinary  practice,  where  hitherto  it  has  had  no  place.  Mercury 
in  such  cases  has,  as  T  have  shewn,  a  traditional  origin,  whilst 
Belladonna  is  of  pure  Hahnemannic  origin. 

"  Let  us  now  compare  the  physiological  with  the  then^eutio 
itict,  and  this  simple  process  will  furnish  ns  with  more  than  one 
proof  in  support  of  the  thesis  in  question. 

"  The  elective  action  of  Belladonna  on  the  throat  is  incon- 
testable. We  have  only  to  read  Murray  and  Hahnemann,  and 
we  shall  see  that  many  writers  have  described  this  elective 
action  most  ciroumstantjally. 

"  This  fact  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  toxioologists, 
'  The  dryness  of  the  throat,'  says  Cbristison,  speaking  of  poi- 
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sonuig  by  B6Uad(miia,  '  is  not  a  oonstaDt  Bymptom ;  it  has, 
hovever,  been  often  obserred  in  the  most  marked  degree.  It 
was  observed  in  the  150  soldiers  poisoned  at  Dresden,  whose 
history  ie  related  by  M.  Gualtiw  de  Cl&ubry  {Journal  de 
Sedillot,  1813,  p.  S64),  and  in  six  other  soldiers  mentioned  by 
Bramwell  (London  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.,  vi,  p.  223).  The 
first  mentioned  bad  not  only  dryness  of  the  throat,  tbey  had 
also  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  same  documents  are  quoted 
byOrBla. 

"  Finally,  MM.  Tronssean  and  Fidoux,  copying  what  has 
been  said  by  their  predecessors,  record,  among  the  symptoms  of 
the  pbysiologioa]  action  of  Belladonna,  dryness  uid  heat  of  the 
throat  as  almost  constant  symptoms. 

"  This  dryness  and  heat  of  the  throat,  and  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing  already  mentioned,  ar«  only  the  aymptomatio  ex- 
pressions of  a  more  or  less  intense  degree  of  real  sore-throat, 
produced  by  Belladonna,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  observers. 
On  this  subject  may  be  consulted  the  excellent  works  of 
Qreding  on  Belladonna  (Ludw.  Advert.  Med.  Practica),  Bemer 
{BufeUndt  Journal,  vol.  xvii)  &o. 

"  In  corroboration  of  these  iacts,  I  shall  cite  some  experi- 
ments recently  made  on  this  subject,  hitherto  unknown  in 
France.  In  a  former  essay  I  spoke  of  a  society  of  medical  men 
in  Vienna,  disciples  of  Hahnemann,  who  devoted  themselves  to 
making  extensive  experiments  with  Aconite.  At  the  same 
period,  otlier  Yiennese  medical  men,  adherents  of  traditional 
medicine,  made  similar  experiments  with  Belladonna.  Their 
in-vestigatioQS  were  published  in  the  Wiener  Zeitachrift  der 
K.  K.  Get.  d.  Mrzte,  1845.  Twelve  members  of  the  society 
took  every  day  extract  of  Belladonna,  raising  the  dose  gradaally 
&om  an  eighth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half.  Well,  among 
the  symptoms  developed  by  Belladonna  was  a  constant  and 
troublesome  dryness  of  the  lips,  month,  and  throat,  with  insati- 
able thirst,  and  redness  of  the  macous  membrane  of  the  throat. 

"  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Sohneller,  which  were  published  a 
year  later  in  the  same  journal,  are  still  more  precise.*     In  his 

*  A  fiill  leport  of  all  diese  piOTiDgs  will  be  foond  in  tliiB  Joumal,  vol.  vi, 
p.  265.    [Ed.  B.  J.  ofH.] 
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first  experiment  mode  apon  himself,  while  laking  during  twelve 
succesBiTe  days  the  extract  of  Belladonns,  beginning  with  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain,  and  inoreasing  the  daily  doBe  by  the  same 
qaantity,  he  found  that  whffli  he  came  to  the  dose  of  from 
three-Nghths  to  one  grain,  he  bad  dryness  of  the  throat  and 
larynx,  with  hoarseness;  afterwards  this  dryness  extended  to 
the  nasal  fosse,  and  in  taking  the  last  two  doses  he  felt  the 
same  dryness  of  the  month  and  throat,  the  faooes  very  red  and 
burning.  Six  months  later  he  made  the  same  experiment  in 
the  same  conditions.  The  last  day  of  his  trial  he  took  a 
dose  of  4^  grains,  after  remaining  three  days  without  medicine, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  fauces  became  dry  and  homing,  he 
became  hoarse,  the  throat  was  of  a  bright  red  ooloor,  he  had 
difficolty  of  swallowing,  and  on  the  following  evening  the  dry- 
ness gave  place  to  a  great  secretion  of  mucus.  For  some  days 
aubBeqaently,  the  bucco-phar^eal  mucous  membrane  contiaaed 
to  be  much  injected,  and  tbe  tonsils  somewhat  swollen. 

"  Here  then  we  find  that  Belladonna  has  a  well-marked 
elective  aoti<m  on  the  throat;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  in 
looking  over  all  these  documents,  and  many  others  which  space 
prohibits  me  from  quoting,  what  a  large  number  of  medical' 
men  of  voiiom  narions,  and  holding  various  medical  doctrines, 
have  each  contributed  their  quota  to  illustrate  tbta  interesting 
phaimaco-dynamio  foot 

"  ThoB  as  in  regard  to  Mercury,  the  comparison  of  the 
physiological  fact  with  the  therapeutical  fact,  tlirows  new  light 
on  the  snl^ect,  and  in  this  instance  it  is  the  very  knowledge  of 
the  physiological  fact  that  has  led  a  priori  to  the  employment 
of  Belladonna  in  the  treatment  of  sore-throat.  This  application 
of  the  law  of  similitude  demonstrates  the  greet  importance  of 
that  law." 

Our  author's  observations  on  Aconite  in  the  treatment  of 
sore-throat  are  not  long,  and  as  they  further  illustrate  his 
homceopathic  tenets  and  tendencies  we  shall  quote  them  entire. 

"According  to  MM.  Tessier  and  Gabalda  (Bullet,  de  Thirap. 
1847,  p.  110),  the  therapeuUc  action  of  Aconite  is  very  evident 
in  sore-throat,  as  also  in  bronchitis  and  hooping  cough.  Its 
beneficial  influence  in  sore-throat  is  rendered  manifest  by  the 
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diminntaon  of  the  pain  and  dysphagia,  a  dimtnntioii  which  is 
very  obvioos  in  the  coarse  of  twecty-four  hoars,  and  sometimes 
less. 

"  M.  Teiesiep,  physician  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Lyons  (Memoire 
tur  leg  Effett  Thirap.  de  tAconit,  1860),  has  often  seen 
Aconite  of  nse  in  simple  sore-throat  and  in  acnte  polmonary 
catarrh,  diminish  rapidly  the  pains  on  swallowing  accompanying 
the  first  of  these  diseases,  and  render  less  troublesome  the  fits 
of  conghing  attending  the  second. 

"  MM.  J.  F.  Teissier  and  Qahalda  and  M.  Teissier  of  Lyons 
are,  I  believe,  the  only  physicians  in  France  who  have  verified 
the  therapenlio  action  in  sore-tbroat- 

"  The  English  physicians,  Tnmbnll  and  Fleming,  who  have 
written  Isi^ely  on  the  sabjeot  of  Aconite,  say  nothing  about 
this  therapeatic  employment  of  it.  Very  little  is  to  be  fonnd  on 
this  eabjectin  the  writings  of  the  Hahnemaimic  school.  Biiokert 
{Klin.  Erfahr.,  18&8)  expresses  his  astonishment  at  its  well-, 
known  antiphlogistio  power. 

"  I  have  frequently  employed  Aconite  id  sore-throat.  My 
own  experience  has  taaght  me  that  Aconite  alone  is  nnsble  to 
cnre  a  violent  sore-throat  in  an  adalt.  When  it  snooeeds  wiih- 
oat  the  aid  of  other  medicines,  it  is  only  in  oases  of  slight 
sore-throat  of  a  rheumatic  or  catarrhal  character ;  and  if  in  such 
oases  there  is  present  a  smart  attack  of  fever,  all  is  allayed  in 
the  Qonrse  of  twenty-four  hours,  by  means  of  a  few  doses  of 
Aconil«.  In  such  cases  tbe  febrile  state  was  all  the  disease,  and 
the  local  affection  was  only,  so  to  speak,  a  slight  development  of 
the  fever  in  the  throat,  vhich  vanished  with  the  cessation  of  its 
cause.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  those  severe  sore-throats 
where  the  fever  is  only  sympathetic.  Aconite  is,  in  such  cases, 
insufficient :  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  Mercury 
or  to  Belladonna,  or  to  these  two  remedies  in  alternation.  Bat 
as  a  rule,  at  the  very  commencement  of  sach  cases.  Aconite 
will  always  be  a  precious  auxiliary,  much  superior  to  bleeding, 
whether  local  or  general,  which  is  so  frequently  had  recourse  to 
in  such  cases. 

"  It  is  otherwise  with  children.  Here  Aconite  legitimately 
3  tbe  chief  place,  and  in  most  instances  it  alone  suffices 
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to  effect  a  onie.  The  reason  of  tbis  is,  that  the  Bore-throata  of 
yoQDg  sabjects  belong  more  to  the  fiist  desctiptioii  mentioned 
above ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  sore-throata  of  children  are,  so  to 
speak,  nothing  more  than  inflammatory  fevers  of  the  purest 
type — febris  anginosa.  Moreover,  most  of  the  diseases  of  in- 
f^oy  exhibit  the  best  marked  inflammatory  element,  and  if  it 
he  true,  as  I  hope  to  prove  hereafter  in  a  special  essay  on  the 
antiphlogistic  properties  of  Aconite,  that  this  remedy  is  perfectly 
indicated  in  such  cases,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  its  stio* 
oessful  employment  in  similar  circnmetancee.  It  is  a  remedy 
all  the  more  valuable  in  that  bleeding  is  contraindioated  at  that 
1^6.  Indeed,  I  have  too  often  tested  the  power  of  Aconite  to 
doubt  that  it  is  the  best  remedy  to  give  at  the  commencement 
of  moat  of  the  febrile  afiections  of  infancy,  and  it  is  moreover 
perfectly  applicable  in  the  inflammatory  sore-throats  of  the 
same  age.  In  diptberic  sore-throat  it  does  not  suiBce :  it  may 
h&  usefbl  at  the  commencement  in  case  of  obvions  inflammatory 
fever,  bat  it  can  never  be  more  than  an  auxiliary ;  we  must 
have  recoarse  to  other  remedies. 

"  In  its  physiological  effects.  Aconite  exercises  a  well-marked 
elective  action  on  the  throat.  Banmes,  Dumas,  P.  Frank 
observed  that  it  eometimes  affects  the  throat  disagreeably. 

"  Neither  Hahnemann,  nor  the  writers  he  quotes,  say  anything 
very  decisive  on  this  subject.  Among  the  Viennese  experi- 
menters (Gerslel,  der  Sturmkut,  1815)  we  And  some  sufficiently- 
convincing  observations,  in  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Watzke, 
Weinke,  and  some  others.  In  the  dose  of  fifteen  to  twenty  drops 
per  day,  of  the  cUooholio  tincture  of  Aconite,  the  ibllowing 
symptoms  were  observed  among  others:  burning  heat  in  the 
throat,  swelling  and  congestion  of  the  fauces,  of  the  velom 
palati,  of  the  tonsils ;  increase  of  the  secretion  of  mnous,  ita. 

"  On  the  34th  of  July  last,  I  saw  M.  Gantier-Lacroze  take 
on  his  tongue  one  drop  of  the  tincture  of  Aconitine ;  he  in- 
stantly  experienced  an  acrid  burning  taste,  and  alter  a  few 
minutes  a  marked  conetriotion  in  the  throat  which  lasted  a  long 
time. 

"  For  my  part  I  have  seldom  seen  this  elective  action  of 
Aconite  display  it«elf,  and  certainly  the  action  of  tbis  medicine 
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on  the  throKt  and  its  appendages  is  as  rare  as  it  ia  freqaent  on 
the  head  and  fitcdal  nerves.  I  shall  hereafter  shew  that  Aconite 
often  develops  physiologioally  an  ensemble  of  symptoms  which 
may  be  likened  to  inflammatory  fever.  This  difference  betwixt 
its  action  on  the  throat  and  on  the  vascular  system,  tends  to 
confirm  the  therapeutic  dedcclionB  above  stated,  relative  to 
the  employment  of  Aconite  in  sore-throat."' 

The  oondading  remarks  of  Dr.  I.  Goorbeyre  are  a  still  more 
unequivocal  testimony  to  the  troth  of  the  homceopathio  thera- 
peatio  law. 

"  Soch,"  says  he,  "  are  the  fiiots.  My  object  has  been 
simply  to  act  the  part  of  a  Cuthful  narrator.  The  first  duty  of 
an  observer  should  be  to  describe  the  foots  as  they  are,  to 
daguerreotype  them,  so  to  say,  taking  care  not  to  mix  up  vith 
them  those  dangerous  elements,  our  opinions,  oar  fancies,  and 
our  prqudices;  after  having  made  this  foithiul  analysis,  we 
should  then  proceed  to  the  syntheds,  the  interpretation,  the 
generalization,  and  here  intelligence,  guided  by  a  vigorous 
logic,  should  exercise  its  salutary  and  Intimate  empire. 

"  Now  the  foots  cited  in  reference  to  the  physiologioal  and 
therapeutical  history  of  Mercury,  Belladonna,  and  Aconite  are 
conclusive  in  fovour  of  the  therapeutic  law  of  similarity.  This 
law,  which  M.  Trousseau  has  le-bi^lized  by  the  name  of  the  law 
of  mbititution,  and  the  importance  of  which  he  has  pointed 
out,  I  have  endeavoured  in  my  previous  essays  to  bring  into 
Blill  higher  relief  than  has  been  done  by  the  professor  of  the 
Faculty  of  Paris;  for,  after  having  rendered  homage  to  die 
new  divinity,  he  has  permitted  it  to  rest  indolently  in  Olympus, 
and  he  has  not  been  less  constant  in  his  devotion  to  his  own 
Egeiia. 

"  It  is,  however,  a  very  remarkable  idea,  and  one  pregnant 
with  practical  importance— that  of  finding  in  the  medicine  the 
image  of  the  disease  itself ;  of  comparing  the  medicinal  with 
the  natural  disease ;  of  establishing  an  equation  between  the  first 
and  the  second ;  and  of  seeking  to  solve  the  problem  of  die 
cure  in  destroying  the  morbid  process  by  the  parallel  action  of 
the  drug. 

"  In  another  point  of  view,  the  law  of  similarity  is  firnda- 
mentally  nothing  but  a  logical  deduction  from  what  one  may 
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term  the  law  of  eUctivitjf,  and  this  law  is  oaly  the  ezpiession 
of  that,  general  property  of  drags  to  act  OQ  the  vuioua  oigat^ 
and  apparatus  of  the  organism,  each  after  its  own  numaer. 
These  actions  vary  in  their  frequency  and  in  tbeir  chsraoter, 
aoooiding  to  the  individuals  acted  on,  and  other  ciioamBtances. 
This  ifaa  not  escaped  the  aUenlion  of  the  great  ohservers.  I 
need  only  cite  the  following  passage  from  the  writicgB  of 
Fred^ok  Hoffinann,  which  is  remarkable,  as  it  confirms  what 
I  have  already  said  respecting  the  pbysiologioal  properties  of 
Mercury  and  Belladonna,  and  directs  attention  to  the  same 
pathogenetic  action  in  other  dmgs.  After  bavii^  treated  of 
sore-throat  as  a  spontaneous  disease,  he  points  out  in  the 
following  terms  several  remedies  which  have  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing it.  '  Eamdem  ioflammantem  venenis  caustiois  inesse 
facultat^n,  inter  omnes  constat.  Ex  pargantibns  ellebonu 
albas  spedfioa  quasi  indole,  pedt  fauces,  et  atranguJationem 
fadt,  argentam  Tivom  pneaertim  male  pneparata  phannaoa, 
fauces  male  affioere  et  inflammare  pariter  constaL  Et  idem 
qnoqae  de  solaiio  forioso,  nee  non  morsu  oania  rabidi  accidere, 
medicomm  testantnr  obserrata.  Imprimis  arsenioalium  etiam 
merourialium  minfflramm  fumi,  item  vapores  spirituum  anima- 
liom,  idem  hoe  malum  improvide  hansti  caosantor.' — {Fr. 
Hoffmann,  Op.,  t.  ii,  o.  de  Joffina.) 

"  However  nnmeroos  may  be  the  traditional  documents  on 
the  pbysiologioal  properties  of  dmgs,  is  is  assuredly  a  subject 
respecting  which  little  is  known,  and  to  which  little  attention 
has  been  given.  We  are  hardly  acqdainted  with  the  most 
taarked  symptoms  developed  by  the  most  common  agents  of  our 
materia  medica,  and  yet  we  make  a  daily  use  of  iheaa  same 
agents ;  inexperienced  soldiers,  we  blindly  fight  with  weapons 
we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  how  to  use ;  unskilfol,  and  often 
imprudent  chemists,  we  are  constantly  ponring  confbsedly  into 
the  organism  reagents  which  we  have  not  tested,  whose  purity 
and  whose  properties  we  are  generally  totally  ignorant  of. 

"  Thus  therapeutioB  are  mere  confusion  and  chaos,  and  yet 
eoeptJcism  is  rampant  at  every  turn.  Have  we  not  reason  to 
exclaim  with  the  sage,  'I  know  that  there  are  good  remedies, 
bat  I  don't  know  that  there  are  good  doctors '  ? 
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"  The  first  Foundadon  of  tiSi.  positive  or  rational  tberapeutioa 
mnat  be  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  tbe  properties  of  tnedicineB : 
this  fbnndatioii  is  in  one  word,  pbarmaco-dyDamics. 

"From  phannaco-dynamics  to  tbe  tfaerapentio  application 
there  is  bnt  a  step,  but  how  is  this  step  to  be  made  ?  What 
path  must  we  pnrsoe  ?  What  method  must  we  follow  ?  Hio 
Boinduntnr  medici !  It  is  precisely  because  we  have  no  compass 
and  DO  rule,  that  our  phannaco-dynamic  knowledge  is  in  moat 
oases  a  mere  dead  letter,  and  is  reoorded  in  our  books  merely  aa 
ouriositieB  of  toxicology. 

"Shall  we  ask  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  from  the 
empiricists,  the  iatro-chemists,  the  iatro-mechanlsts,  or  tbe 
partisans  of  bumorism,  solidism,  or  physiological  medicine? 
It  is  true  that  these  varioDB  medical  doctrines  that  have  ceased 
to  be  in  vogue,  whilst  they  form  a  mere  caput  mortuum  in  the 
tberapeutios  of  the  present  day,  have  left  to  ns  some  isolated 
practical  truths;  bnt  it  is  vain  for  us  to  seek  in  them  a  general 
formola,  a  role,  a  law. 

"  How  then  are  we  to  deduce  the  therapeutic  fact  from  the 
physiological  fact  ?  In  the  actual  condition  of  science,  I  can 
only  see  two  rules  or  two  laws — tbe  law  of  electivity  and  tbe 
law  of  similarity. 

"  An  organ  or  apparatus  being  diseased,  the  firet  thing  we 
have  to  do  is  to  find  a  medicine  which  exercises  physiologically 
aa  elective  action  on  this  organ  or  apparatus :  snob  as  Gopaiva, 
Canthaiides,  Aconite,  &c.  in  afieotions  of  the  geoito-nrinary 
system ;  Opium,  Belladonna,  &e.  in  affections  of  the  bead. 
This  is  an  apphcation  of  the  law  of  electivity. 

"  Moreover,  observation  teaches  ns,  that  among  the  various 
medioines  possessing  an  elective  action,  the  most  suitable  is 
precisely  that  one  which,  in  its  physiological  properties,  presents 
the  moat  aocnrate  represraitation  of  the  disease  itself :  this  is 
tbe  law  of  similarity. 

"  I  imagine  I  have,  superabundantly,  demonstrated  these  two 
laws,  in  recording  the  history  of  tbe  physiological  and  therapea- 
ticat  properties  of  Belladonna.  In  fact,  these  two  laws  in  leahty 
coiwtitute  hut  a  single  law,  and  they  are  the  two  neoeesary 
terms  of  one  and  the  same  general  therapeutic  formula. 
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"  It  is  solely  on  the  lav  of  eleotivity  that  the  Italian  then- 
peutic  school  is  based,  and,  as  every  one  knows,  the  law  of 
similarity  is  the  foundation  of  the  school  of  Hahnemann.  The 
Italian  school  stops  short  at  the  firet  term  of  the  general 
formula ;  the  Oermaa  school  embraces  both  tenns.  This  is 
what  gives  an  incontestable  value  to  both  these  therapeutio 
schools ;  indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  in  as  far  as  therapeatice  are 
coneemed,  they  aie  the  only  schools  from  which  we  can  seri- 
ously expect  any  scientific  response. 

"The  two  therapeutio  laws  foimulized  above,  are  sobstan- 
tially  accepted  by  Profeeeot  Tronaseau.  '  There  is  reason  in 
everything,'  says  the  learned  theiapentist,  '  even  in  the  most 
improbable  reveries.  In  the  hom<eopathic  doctrine  there  is  a 
therapeutic  truth  that  was  not  unknown  to  the  Oelemsta,  that 
was  revived  by  Faracelaus,  and  lauded  by  Van  Helmont:  it  is, 
that  a  remedy,  in  order  to  be  specific  or  direct,  thould  act  on 
the  part  where  the  disease  is  acting,  fiut  howsoever  it  may  do 
this,  whether  it  causes  symptoms  of  similar  appearance,  or 
symptoms  of  dissimilar  appearance,  in  both  eases  it  acta  ao> 
cording  to  the  principle  contraria  contrariis,  that  is  to  say,  its 
effects  being  incompatible  with  those  of  the  disease,  they  ex- 
clude and  neutralize  one  another.' — (Traiti  de  ThSrapeutique, 
t  i.  Introduction,  p.  79,  1855.) 

"  M.  Trousseau  wishes  to  call  the  law  of  substitution  what 
Hahnemann  has  termed  the  laic  of  similarity.  Directing  his 
attention  to  the  object  attained,  the  cure,  the  Parisian  professor 
exclaims  contraria  contrariis;  whilst  the  German  physician, 
comparing  the  symptoms  cansed  by  the  medicine  with  those  of 
the  disease,  proclaims  the  formula  simiUa  similibtu  curantur. 
In  truth,  there  is  nothing  but  a  verbal  difference  between  the 
two,  and  in  my  opinion,  M.  Troassean  has  followed  Hahnemann 
exactly  in  the  matter  of  the  fundamental  law  of  similarity. 

"  Let  us  recapitulate.  The  only  natural  method  to  follow 
in  order  to  found  a  positive  and  rational  system  of  therapeutics, 
is  first  to  estabhsh  a  good  system  of  pharmaco-dynamics,  and 
then  to  determine  the  relation  that  exists  betwixt  the  physiolo- 
gioal  and  the  therapeutical  fact.  If  the  same  active  powers  of 
observation,  that  have  been  so  happily  applied  during  the  last 
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fifty  yeaiB  cm  the  domain  of  pathology  and  diagnosis,  be  directed 
towards  these  studies,  we  cannot  fail  erentnally  to  fbnnd  some- 
tiang  useiiil  and  valnable. 

"  The  leign  of  eolecticinn  approaohe»— to  remajo  nnattaobed 
to  any  one  of  the  varions  sobools,  to  keep  himself  aloof  from 
tfaeir  reciprocal  prejadioes  and  exaggerations,  to  judge  of  all  of 
them  with  ind^endenoe  and  dignity,  and  to  constrain  himself 
to  introduce  into  tr&ditional  medicine  the  sum  of  all  the  truths 
scattered  among  the  different  schools — such  shonld  be  tbe  aim 
of  the  modem  physician,  whilst  auttm  emique  ahonld  sTei  be  his 
motto." 

We  feel  that  any  comment  of  ours  on  this  remarkable  pf^ier 
would  be  superflnona.  The  author  takes  a  large  and  philoso- 
phical view  of  the  whole  subject  of  therapeutics,  and  though 
nominally  he  belongs  to  the  ranks  of  our  opponents,  practically 
be  testifies  to  the  truth  of  homoeopathy,  tmd  justly  ossignB  to 
Hahnemann  the  merit  of  having  first  tatigbt  the  true  law  of 
healing.  This  paper  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  tbe  times  we 
bare  met  with  for  a  long  time  in  allopathio  literatare.  It  re- 
minds US  of  the  first  article  of  Hufeland  on  bomceopathy,  but  it 
goes  much  further,  and  acknowledges  mncb  more  explicitly  the 
unirersidity  of  tbe  homceopathio  law  as  tbe  truth  in  therapeutics 
than  the  learned  but  timid  German  could  bring  himself  to  do. 
When  sh^  we  see  such  a  p^r  written  by  an  English  profesBor 
of  the  dominant  school,  and  puUished  in-  an  English  allopathio 
journal  ? 

A  few  more  such  articles  as  this  from  our  opponents,  and  we 
^ail  laugh  at  all  their  attempts  to  revise  obsolete  laws  in  order 
to  crush  us,  at  their  unanimoae  votes  for  our  exclusion  from 
thdr  societies,  and  at  all  their  puny  attempts  to  extinguish  a 
great  truth  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  and  by  nnreafloning  clamour. 
There  is  a  moral  force  at  work  in  the  very  heart  of  tbe 
allopathio  school,  that  acts  much  more  effectually  to  advance 
bomcBopathy,  than  the  physical  force  measures  of  our  opponents 
can  ever  do  to  retard  its  sure  triumph.  It  is  probably  an  un- 
easy GonsciouBnees  of  this,  that  renders  the  present  attaoks  on 
us  here  and  on  the  continent  so  very  bitter  and  irrational ;  ae 
the  efforts  of  a  garrison  will  sometimeB  become  more  desperately 
violent,  when  all  hopes  of  success  and  of  quarter  are  at  an  end. 


ON  THE  POISONOUS  PBOPEBTIES  OF  THE  YEW, 

Bt  Messrs.  Chevalier,  Duchesne  &  Betnel. 

Shituiatad  and  eailraciedjrom  the  Journal  de  la  Sae.  Oail.  /im.  16S6, 

Bt  Db.  Aubiav  Stoxzb. 

This  importaBt  work,  published  in  Uie  July  and  Octobn  num- 
bers of  the  Jnn.  dHyg.  Pub.  et  de  Med.  L6g.  ioz  1865,  is  in 
many  respects  too  interestiiig  to  be  let  pass  vitboat'  notice, 
whether  we  regard  it  as  an  experiment  on  animals  and  mui, 
or  in  its  therapeutical  and  toxologioal  relations.  We  therefore 
present  our  readers  with  the  chief  points  in  the  memoirs,  reser- 
ving a  few  comments  of  our  own  for  the  conclusion. 

Two  attempts  to  procure  abortion  have  recently  come  before 
the  tribunals.  One  of  these  cases  decided  the  authors  tu 
revive  the  ancient  experiments  vitli  this  plant,  and  to  collect 
the  information  oonoemiog  it  which  was  scattered  through 
various  scientific  pablioations. 

The  poisonouB  qualities  of  the  yew  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients, who  made  it  a  fimereal  emblem.  It  is  called  2^Xa£  in 
Greek,  MuXa;  by  Theophrastos ;  and  in  Latin  Taxus  baccata. 
It  grows  to  ten  yards  in  height  on  its  native  mountains,  bat 
seldom  reaches  this  height  nnder  cultivation.  The  bark  is 
rough  and  liable  to  crack  and  exfoliate.  The  branches  are 
nomerous,  horizontal,  and  droop  a  little  towards  their  extrrani- 
ties.  The  foliage  is  of  a  blackish  green,  and  gives  the  tree  a 
heavy,  sombre  appearance.  The  leaves  are  linear,  persistflut, 
and  disposed  like  tiie  teeth  of  a  comb  in  double  rows,  along  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  monoecioae  or  ditsoiona,  axillary, 
sessile,  showing  but  littie;  the  males  most  numeroos.  The 
fimit  is  a  little  nut  covered  by  a  oupule,  first  roond  and  fungous, 
then  bemisphehoal  and  membranous,  finally  fleshy,  berry- 
shaped,  red,  and  perforated  at  the  top.  It  encloses  an  indeb- 
risofflit  kernel,  which  contains  a  white  fleshy  nut,  agreeable  to 
the  taste.    The  wood  is  hard  and  takes  a  fine  polish. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  sombre  valleys  of  the  Alps,  on  the 
mountains  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  and  is  found  cultivated  in 
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many  parks.  Many  yew  treea  aie  known  of  prodigious  size 
and  great  antiquity.  There  are  several  variedes  of  it  called 
Taxna  canadensis,  T.  capenaia,  T.  elongata,  T.  falcata,  T.  lali- 
folia,  T.  macrophylla,  T.  montana,  T.  nucifera,  T.  spinolosa, 
T.  tomentoaa,  T.  veitioillata. 

The  Bark. — Harmand  de  Montgami  has  related  two  obser- 
vationa  on  the  powdered  bark  of  the  yew,  whioh  we  shall 
mention  when  we  come  to  speak  of  its  therapentio  action ;  at 
present  we  shall  only  mention  one  of  them,  from  which  it 
appeals  that  the  yew  bark  has  oansed  secondary  disorders  of 
some  gravity. 

"  lo  ]  777  a  jonmeyman  potter  of  40  years  of  age,  and  of 
spare  bat  good  oonatitntion,  had  Buffered  daring  1 6  months  from 
a  qnartan  fever  which  he  could  not  get  cured.  He  drank  on 
the  day  of  the  attack  a  pint  of  white  nine,  in  which  an  ounce 
of  yew  bark  had  been  ininaed  the  previous  day.  The  fever 
returned  no  more :  there  was  no  evacuation  save  two  stools  on 
the  day  he  took  the  draught ;  but  about  a  month  afterwards  his 
tiody  became  covered  with  puatules,  all  the  hairy  parte  became 
denuded,  and  the  man  remained  imbecile  daring  two  months 
that  the  skin  was  diseased.  Since  then  the  hne  of  the  skin 
remains  of  a  dirty  leaden  grey,  and  although  his  health  is 
commonly  good,  he  has  had  two  attacks  of  black  jaundice  very 
diffioult  to  remove." 

We  have  only  made  one  experiment  with  the  bark  infaaed  in 
wine,  hut  felt  nothing  more  than  a  eUght  bitterness  in  the 
mouth,  irom  its  taste. 

The  ancients  believed  it  to  be  dangerous  to  stand  or  lie  under 
the  shade  of  yew  trees.  Bay  seems  to  think  so,  for  he  says 
that  the  gardmera  at  Piaa  could  not  remain  more  than  half-an- 
hour  at  the  work  of  trimming  the  yew  trees  without  suSering 
violent  headaches. 

Harmand  de  Montgami  relates  that  a  dog,  sabject  to  oonval- 
give  movements  of  the  extremitiea,  used  to  go  and  lie  under 
the  shade  of  the  yew  in  his  garden,  when  he  was  immediately 
freed  from  his  ailment  and  fell  into  a  lethargic  state  lasting 
several  hours.  He  also  relates  that  one  of  his  father's  servants 
passed  a  night  under  the  same  tree.     When  she  awoke  the  next 
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morninf;  ber  body  was  covered  with  a  copious  miliary  eruption, 
and  sfae  was  as  if  intoxicated  for  tJie  space  of  two  days.  On 
the  third  day  the  rash  disappeared,  and  there  was  an  abscess 
formed  at  the  right  knee,  which  broke  on  the  eleventh  day, 
and  was  followed  by  the  girl's  deadi  on  the  fourteenth. 

However  it  is  asserted  by  Pena,  Dal^ehamp  and  Sulliard, 
that  the  shade  of  the  yew  tree  ezerois'ea  no  injnrionB  inflaence. 
Mr.  Pnteanz,  chief  gardener  at  Yersailles,  has  kindly  given  the 
following  information  on  this  subjeot : 

"  The  workmen  who  have  trimmed  the  trees  for  years  have 
never  felt  any  inconvenience  tbereiirom.  In  sommer  we  daily 
see  plenty  of  people  lying  on  the  grass  nnder  the  yews  in 
the  park  without  being  in  the  least  affected  by  so  doing.  And 
every  year  many  species  of  birds  boild  their  nesta  in  the 
branches." 

§  I. — On  the  Effects  of  the  Green  Leaves  on  Man. 

The  ancients  knew  the  toxic,  and  even  the  fatal  qualities  of 
the  yew :  Julius  Gffisar  tells  ns — "  Cativuloum,  Eburonam 
regem,  letate  jam  confectum,  cum  labores,  aut  belli,  ant  fugte, 
ferre  non  posset,  taxo  se  infeoi^e :  an  foliorum  succo,  an  foliis 
potiue  ipsie  detarminari  nunquam  potest!" — A  matter  of  very 
«maU  importance. 

Percival  says  that  three  children  who  took  fresh  yew  leaves 
as  a  vermifiige  at  seven  in  the  evening,  were  taken  at  nine  with 
chills,  drowsiness  and  convulsive  movements.  One  of  them 
Tomited  and  was  griped :  the  two  others  showed  no  signs  of 
pain,  and  all  three  died  the  same  night  without  oonvulsionB. 

In  Hnfeland's  Journal  it  is  stated  that  a  young  woman, 
pregnant,  died  suddenly.  The  body  was  opened,  and-  crushed 
yew  leaves  were  found  in  the  stomach,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  intestines,  was  inflamed. 

The  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  fresh  leaves  are  very  few :  .and 
it  is  not  certiun  that  they  were  used,  or  the  juice,  in  those 
we  know  of.  The  bitter  and  nauseous  taste  of  the  leaves  when 
chewed  would  make  it  difficult  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  a  latal  effect. 

VOL.  xrv,  NO.  LVii, — ^JULY,  1 866.  2  k 
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§  n. — On  the  Ejects  of  the  Fresh  Leaves  on  AnimaU. 

We  sbidl  sov  give  nnmeroits  Dases  of  poisoning,  to  which  we 
sbftU  add  oar  own  experiments. 

Tbeophiastns  hod  <AsOTved  that  yew  leaves  are  poiaonon^ 
for  he  says,  that  "si  jumenti  folia  oomedraiitt,  morinntur." 

3.  Banlsin  saye  tbftt  in  the  mountains  of  Bargundy,  some 
oxen,  oowa,  and  an  asa  died  from  eating  the  bark  and  tearee  of 
the  yew.  Blnmenbaoh  mentiona  aimihur  cases,  aad  Dr.  Giiard 
of  Vilhtrs  gives  the  following  case  in  a  pf^ec  on  the  ptopexties 
of  the  yew. 

"  Some  ostlers  having  left  their  horses  in  a  stable  yard  at 
t^  village  of  Monohamp  in  lower  Poitou,  the  animals  ate  some 
withered  yew  hranohes,  and  very  shortly  two  of  ihem  died.  My 
cariosity  was  roused  by  the  report  of  this  accident,  so  1  went, 
and  saw  the  carcases  swollen,  the  hair  standing  on  end,  and 
coming  ont  readily  by  handfuls.  The  ostlers,  seeing  their 
cattle  ill  without  knowing  the  cause,  gave  them  wine  and 
brandy;  end  I  having  looked  at  the  bodies,  and  seen  the 
branches  freshly  bitten,  immediately  oansed  the  living  animals 
to  swallow  Theriacnm  dissolved  in  wine.  Of  the  seven  horses 
that  Wt  the  yard,  two  died  at  a  small  distuioe  from  it ;  the 
others,  a  little  way  farther,  hnng  the  head,  and  draped  (bear 
timbs.  I  found  their  ears  cold,  the  tongue  yellow  and  swollen; 
tfhe  noslxils  were  infiamed,  the  eyes  dull,  and  their  finds 
beaved. 

"On  examming  the  carcases  I  found  the  tongue  yellow  and 
thickened,  the  palate  bluish,  the  interior  of  the  nostrils  da^ 
red;  the  tonsils  were  swolleB,  the  trachea  «oveped  with  hyda- 
tids ;  tiie  membrane  of  the  cesophagns  ulcerated,  especially  new 
t^  stomatdi.  The  intestines  were  covered  with  Uvid  zigzagq, 
and  the  rectum  was  swollen  and  protruding." 

Messrs.  Bredin  and  Benon,  directors  of  the  veterinary  school 
of  Lyons,  wishing  to  ytaitf  these  statements,  gave  a  horse  sis 
ounces  of  yew  leaves.  Afker  ^  lapse  of  an  hour  the  aaimal 
fell  dead  withont  convulsions.  The  same  dose  given  to  a  mule, 
together  with  some  hay,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  cause  sec- 
tion and  emission  during  the  first  four  hours ;  hat  after  another 
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hour  he  fell  dead  without  convol^ona  or  swelling.  The  tx- 
amination  was  made  by  M.  GiUibert,  a  pbysioiaB  aad  bttfanitt 
of  lepnte  in  Lyons,  who  saw  the  yew  leaves  stiU  entice  in  the 
stomadi  and  mixed  with  hay.  On  the  mooous  manihrane  of 
lhs«nudl  intestines  some  eoebymotio  spots  were  seen  of  the 
size  of  a  finger  nail. 

Mother  horse  ate  with  impooity  a  doable  dose. 

Id  the  nempapeis  of  1754  it  is  BtiUed  that  near  the  close  <tf 
1753  several  faoreee  enteied  a  close  near  Bois-le-duc  in  Holland, 
and  ate  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  yew ;  they  ooe  a&et 
aDotber  fell  dead  m  about  four  boors  afterwards  without  any 
other  symptoms  besides  slight  convulsions. 

Eleewhere  it  is  stated  that  go^s  were  ill  afiter  «ating  the 
leaves ;  and  in  a  &nu  at  Halberstadt  tea  oxiui  died  suddenly  . 
firoiB  the  same  oause;  as  did  in  anoth^  distriot  eighty  sheep. 

In  1761,  a  man  took  a  burden  on  an  ass  to  the  kill's  garden 
at  Paris,  and  tbe  animal  being  tied  to  a  yew  palisade  gnawed 
the  bark,  when  the  owner  came  to  lead  him  away,  he  iaw  him 
fall  down  and  expire,  the  body  swdiing  up  immediately  after- 
wards. 

In  Germany  a  detachment  of  the  M^y  of  the  Sombre  lost 
several  horses  from  eating  ihe  leaves  of  yew  trees  to  which 
they  had  been  fastened  during  the  ni^t. 

Wiborg,  Toterinary  professor  at  Copeohag^i  relates  that  two 
b(»8es  which  had  been  used  to  draw  in  the  royal  garden,  being 
&ating  and  hungry,  ate  some  yew  leaves,  and  soon  a&erwards 
botJi  (Ued  suddenly.  Petersen  the  gardener  hwring  informed 
me  of  the  fact,  I  opened  the  bodies  and  found  t^  leaves  jn  the 
Btomaoh,  but  as  putrefaction  had  b^nn,  I  could  not  vnive  At 
any  satisfactory  conclusions  from  the  aulf^Ery.  I  detensined 
cm  making  some  ezperiioents  on  this  aul^eot,  and  choBo  a 
hwrse  6  yeace  cdd,  the  subject  of  incurable  disease.  I  gave  him 
the  leaves  to  eat,  and  he  greedily  atliacked  tihem,  but  soon  let 
them  fall  frcnn  his  month,  and  refased  to  take  any  more.  I 
was  convinced  that  tbe  nauseous  taste  of  the  plant  weald  cause 
animals  to  refuse  it  except  under  the  pteseaie  of  hunger,  and 
this  experiment  -confirmed  eay  idea  that  horses  have  a  great 
averraon  to  it,     I  cMitinoed  my  experiment,  and  left  the  horse 
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fonr  boars  without  food,  giving  Iiim  IS  oz.  of  firesb  yew  leavesj 
of  which  he  ate  8  oz.,  but  refbsed  the  rest.  He  lemained 
lively  and  showed  appetite,  but  I  gave  bim  do  more  food  in 
order  to  watcb  the  effect.  An  honr  sfierwatds,  the  horse  fell 
down,  uttered  a  groan  and  died  instantly,  without  the  least  sign 
of  pain  or  of  £he  approach  of  death. 

I  opened  the  body  on  the  spot,  but  could  find  nothing  to 
satisfy  me  as  to  the  oaose  of  death.  jHie  viscera  looked 
natural,  and  there  was  nothing,  except  some  blood  in  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  fiuid  and  dissolved.  In  the  brain  the 
veins  were  nnnatorally  fiill,  and  the  blood  showed  air  bubbles 
here  and  there. 

M.  Delcroix,  veterinary  surgeon  at  Bavay  (Nord)  has  pub- 
lished the  following  observation:  "I  was  called  in  by  a  gentle- 
man to  ascertain  the  caose  of  death  in  two  colts  of  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  and  to  treat  three  others  apparently  affected  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  which  had  died.  I  was  informed  that 
the  colts  had  been  put  into  a  field  near  his  house  which  had 
been  eaten  very  bare  by  some  dows  which  had  been  previoasly 
pastured  there;  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  eye  on  them. 
Suspecting  the  animals  to  have  been  poisoned,  I  examined  the 
meadow,  and  found  nothing  capable  of  doing  harm  except 
some  yew  trees,  which  formed  a  plantation  on  one  side  of  the 
field.  On  close  examination  of  the  branches,  I  perceived  that 
the  leaves  and  twigs  had  been  bruised,  and  the  bark  lacerated, 
the  wood  remaining  naked.  Becollecting  then  the  cases  of 
poisoning  mentioned  by  Wiborg  in  1849, 1  told  the  gentleman 
I  suspected  poisoning  by  yew,  accidentally,  and  not  by  malice, 
as  he  thot^bt,  from  the  rapid  death  of  the  first  two,  and  the 
Bufferings  of  the  three  others. 

"  Before  treating  the  sick  colts,  I  thought  it  expedient  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  bodies,  but  in  order  not  to  lose  time, 
I  ordered  the  adminisU^tion  of  a  bottle  of  oil  to  each  of  the 
hving  animals,  to  ease  pain  and  impede  the  operation  of  the 
poison.  I  found  the  bodies  much  swollen;  the  rectum  a  little 
protruding  and  reddened;  the  subcutaneous  capillaries  injected 
with  black  blood,  but  no  injection  of  the  cellular  tissue;  a 
black  bloody  fluid  oozed  &om  tie  nostrils;  the  conjunotivn 
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vera  oolondees,  withont  iojection  or  infiltration;  nothing  alinor- 
mal  in  the  month  except  the  dryness  and  whiteness  of  the 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  the  posterioi  n^es  and 
posterior  face  of  the  velum.  The  mucous  crypts  wer«  thrice 
their  proper  size,  red  or  violet,  or  even  brown  colonred  in  spots, 
and  covered  by  a  layer  of  thick  mocus.  The  oBsopbagus  was 
studded  with  violet  spots.  The  vessels  of  the  stomach  were 
^i^ed  with  black  blood.  The  organ  was  lined  witb  a  layer  of 
thick  mncus,  and  contained  a  quantity  of  yew  leaves,  some 
whole,  some  crushed,  and  others  helf-d^ested.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  stomach  there  was  a  quantity  of  yellowish  white 
mncos  adhering  to  its  surface,  spotted  with  red,  in  patchra 
znore  or  less  dosky,  even  to  parple,  under  whiob  the  membrane 
appeared  thickened.  Abont  the  pylorus  the  same  alterations 
were  visible,  but  the  inflammation  was  more  uniformly  extended, 
and  the  tint  was  brighter  red,  passing  into  dark  purple.  The 
whole  of  the  small  intestines  presented  the  same  appearances, 
more  marked  in  the  parts  oppo^te  the  mesentery ;  the  glands 
of  Peyer  were  enlaiged;  their  oi^oes  were  dilated  and  everted; 
and  the  villous  tufts  of  the  bowels,  coloured  bright  red,  were 
very  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  muoous  membrane.  The 
large  intestines  showed  a  peculiar  character  of  inflammation. 
I  found  in  them  througbont,  ee^ecially  at  the  top  of  the 
caecum,  an  eruption  of  elevated  patches,  having  the  volume  and 
form  of  a  lentil,  without  arborization,  and  not  unlike  nettle- 
rash.  The  liquid  contained  in  the  several  parts  of  the  bowels 
was  not  of  the  same  character,  being  red  in  the  upper  part, 
while  in  the  cfficum  a  quantity  of  a  greasy  matter  was  found,  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  with  a  powdery  looking  substance  like  char- 
coal held  in  snspension.  The  peritonceum  was  mnch  injected, 
the  capillaries  as  well  as  the  mesenteric  vessels  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  passing  into  purple  in  places.  The  purple  was  probably 
owing  to  decomposition  which  progressed  witb  great  rapidity, 
being  far  advanced  four  hours  oXixsi  death. '  There  was  but 
little  fluid  effused  in  the  abdomen ;  the  liver  was  pale  and 
yellowish,  and  showed  nothing  abnormal  in  its  texture.  The 
kidneys  were  twice  their  usual  size ;  their  cortical  .substance  of 
a  reddish  white   tinge,   broke    down   very  easily   under    the 
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slightest  touch,  and  resembled  a  palp  when  tfaos  craahed.  The 
tubules  vere  BWoUen  and  disdnot  from  each  other ;  no  injectioii 
ID  die  pelvis  or  nreters. 

"  Be^iratory  ^paiatua,  The  muoous  coat  of  the  larynx  was 
greatly  injected.  The  pnlmonary  tisaud  was  healthy;  the 
bronoM  w«e  fall  of  a  black  irothy  blood;  the  pleuree  injected. 
The  heart's  cavities  were  unchanged,  but  contained  some  fluid 
black  blood.  This  Atate  of  the  blood  ia  remarkable  in  all  parts 
of  the  vascular  aystem. 

"  In  the  aknll  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  were  gorged  with 
black  fluid  blood ;  the  substance  of  the  brain  was  uochanged. 

"  I  observed  the  following  symptoms  in  the  oolts  I  saw  ahve. 
They  hung  the  head ;  their  ears  fell ;  the  eyes  were  half-closed ; 
the  nostrils  dilated,  and  moving  very  slowly.  There  was  com- 
plete ioseuBibility ;  neither  blows  nor  the  pricking  of  pins  could 
make  the  animals  stir.  Muscular  tremors  about  the  hips  and 
forearms.  Skin  cold;  hair  on  end;  belly  distended;  loins 
very  flexible  under  pressure ;  the  limhs  stiff,  and  set  on  the 
ground  like  poste.  The  gait  was  vacillating,  especially  with 
the  bind  legs;  the  colt  had  to  be  supported  or  he  would  fall. 
Bespiration  90  slow,  one  would  think  it  occasionally  suspended. 
The  tail  quivering ;  the  anus  open,  allows  the  escape  of  flatus 
and  of  semi-Bolid  matters,  excessively  fcetid.  From  time  to 
time  the  animals  fell  in  a  heap,  and  when  down,  uttered  plain- 
tive moans,  turning  the  bead  towards  the  flank.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  raise  them — for  blows,  punctures,  and  the  utmost  - 
excitement,  foiled  to  rouse  them  to  movement. 

"  The  urinary  secretion  was  remarkably  excited,  scarcely  ten 
minutes  passing  without  their  making  a  considerable  quantity 
of  clear  water,  the  act  being  each  time  accompanied  by  a  plain- 
tive expiration.  After  urinating,  the  penis  remained  pendant, 
and  the  animals  remtuned  in.  the  posture  of  urinating,  as  if  they 
had  not  strength  to  recover  their  former  position.  Tbe  limbs 
had  to  be  replaced  if  we  wlE^ed  them  to  assume  a  different 
attitude. 

"  The  pulse  was  full,  slow,  almost  imperceptible.  The  heart 
could  not  be  fell  beating.  The  conjnnctivEE  were  of  a  s^&on 
yellow,  injected,  without  infiltration.     The  respiratory  move- 
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BteQts  were  bo  slow  aa  aoarely  no  be  peeoc^ble  by  auscnltatiaa. 
The  obeat  wtu  resonuit  on  peroaBnoa. 

"  The  month  iras  eold  and  dry ;  the  mocoua  m^ubruie  pftt^. 
Complete  ffliorexia. 

"  Treatment. — The  acute  inflammation  of  tbe  digestive  orgwos 
aliowD  by  the  autopay  of  tbe  dead  ooltB  aude  me  giTe  linaeed 
tea,  with  oanphot,  whioh  seemed  indieabed  by  the  deoomposi' 
tioD  of  the  blood,  the  bIowimss  of  lespixation  and  cirouIatioD, 
the  ooldnesB  of  the  skin,  Sua.  Each  oolt  bad  lb  gnuoiaeB  foe  « 
dose,  in  one  poand  of  honey."  * 

The  antbora  relate  from  experimento  madQ  by  them  with  yew 
leavfls  given  alone  :< — 

Fitat  etxperiment.^-A.  heavy  cturt  mare,  aged  16,  had  been 
ittooalated  with  the  putrid  matter  &om  a  glandered  horse  oo 
the  4th  Marsh,  1855,  imd  having  experienced  nothiog  unto- 
ward on  the  34th,  ebe  was  mode  to  swallow  1500  gvantmes  of 
braised  yew  leav^,  by  mixing  them  with  a  ooupls  of  quaits  of 
moisteued  bran.  After  eating  it  the  mare  had  a  slight  colioi 
shook  her  head  several  times,  and  had  some  borborygmi.  Tbe 
pulse  gradoally  rose ;  at  1 1  A.U.  it  was  53,  and  reached  7fi  at 
2  P.H.,  pretty  strong;  respiration  deep  and  slow.  The  blood 
showed  nothing  abnormal.  Tbe  symptoms  gradaally  abated 
during  the  day,  and  the  next  morning  tbe  mare  took  her  food 
as  wall  as  usual. 

Second  experiment.-^-h.  horse  aged  16,  in  good  health,  was 
made  to  eat  six  pounds  of  yew  on  the  3rd  April  1855,  and 
uFter  thirty-six  hours  bad  shown  no  symptom  of  poisoning. 

Third  experiment. — On  the  4tb  May  i856j  two  pounds  of 
yew  leaves  were  offered  to  a  horse,  fasting;  but  hardly  bad  ha 
taken  a  few  into  his  mouth  when  be  let  them  fall,  and  refused 
to,  take  them  even  when  mixed  with  bran.  The  next  day  he 
again  refused  them.  The  leaves  were  now  bruised  io  a  mortar, 
and  made  into  balls  wbioh  wen  put  down  the  throat ;  during 
that  day  no  symptom  of  poisoning  was  observed. 

On  the  6tb  the  horse  was  again  tried  with  tbe  leaves,  and 

I^lb.  was  prepared  as  before,  but  he  left  the  pulp  untouched  in 

his  manger,  and  absolutely  refused  to  touch  it,  although  fasting 

■  H.  DelciiHz  has  not  sbttad  die  result. 
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for  four  days.  On  the  7th  do  better  sncoess.  On  the  8tti  the 
horse  vas  killed.  Nothing  remarkable  vaa  seen  at  the  autopsy 
flxoept  a  circumBoribed  patch  of  inflamed  membrane  near  the 
pyloros,  bat  that  might  have  been  caused  by  long  fasting  (8 
days)'. 

Fourth  experiment, — On  the  13th  of  April  a  small  dog  was 
made  to  swallow  30  grammes  of  yew,  bruised,  after  a  fast  of  24 
hours.  The  cesophagns  was  tied  to  prevent  vomiting.  Daring 
the  first  two  hours  alter  taking  the  dose,  the  dog  made  the 
most  violent  efforts  to  eject  it ;  after  three  hours  the  efforts 
ceased :  the  dog  lemained  quiet  and  sleepy.  The  eyes  were  dull 
and  sank  in  the  orbits.  Now  and  then  oontraotioDS  of  the 
limbs  were  observed.  The  symptoms  increased  during  the 
evening  and  the  dog  died  in  the  night.  The  examination  took 
place  at  7  a.u.  the  next  morning.  It  showed  us  traces  of  violent 
inflammadon  of  the  intestinal  tube,  most  decided  in  the  large 
curvature  of  the  stomach  and  the  small  intestiDes.  In  the  large 
bowel  were  foand  streaks  of  safiron  yellow  colour.  The  anuses 
of  the  brain  were  goiged,  as  were  also  the  TeBsels  on  the  surface 
of  the  spinal  marrov. 

In  these  experiments  we  have  unfortunately  not  beeo  able  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions,  owing  to  the  dif&culty  of 
giving  the  firesb  leaves  without  mixture ;  but  in  the  following 
chapters  we  shall  relate  results  interesting  to  science.  Before 
concluding  this  chapter  however,  we  must  hear  the  statement . 
of  FrofesBor  Schott,  who  assures  us  that  if  yew  be  thrown  into 
still  water,  the  fish  become  quite  intoxicated,  and  may  be  takea 
by  the  hand;  produoing  upon  them  the  same  efieots  as  the 
coocolus. 

§  ni. — The  green  leavet  mixed  mth  hay,  barley, 
oatt,  de. 
The  authors  begin  by  referring  to  the  statements  of  ^^borg, 
who  asserts  that  in  Hanover  sod  Hesse,  the  yew  has  been  used 
as  fodder,  and  that  by  admixture  with  other  food,  its  dele- 
terious properties  are  obviated.  He  says  that,  wishing  to  verify 
the  statements  mode  to  bim,  he  caused  a  weak  and  hungry 
horse  to  eat  6  ounces  of  yew  chopped  up  with  80  ounces  of 
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oatB,  without  an;  evil  leBttltan^;  also  that  he  gave  a  blood 
mare  7  omtoes  of  yew  chopped  with  20  onnoes  of  oats,  and  that 
she  remained  perfectly  well  after  it. 

To  these  statements  the  authors  oppose  the  facts  related  by 
Mr.  Dnjardin  in  the  "  Horticultural  Review,'"  and  their  own 
experiments.  These  are  of  great  importance,  and  the  aathora 
shall  be  allowed  to  relate  them  in  their  own  words. 

The  Hortioultnral  Beview  pablishes  in  the  number  for  No- 
vember 1864,  a  letter  &om  Mons.  Dojardin,  Teterinaiy  BorgeoD 
at  Bayenx. 

"  On  the  a9th  Deo.  1853,  I  waa  called  to  examine  two 
mares  which  had  died  suddenly  in  harness  the  previous  day.  I 
saw  the  bodies  where  they  fell,  and  peroeived  no  extranal  leaioQ. 
One  of  tbem  had  expelled  a  seven  months'  fcetus  and  its  cover- 
ings. On  opening  the  abdomen  I  was  at  first  struck  with  ths 
congestion  of  the  small  intestines ;  it  was  soattered  here  and 
there  and  was  less  marked  as  it  receded  &om  the  pylorus. 
Within  the  bowels  I  found  an  enormous  quantity  of  thick  white 
mucus  covering  portions  of  green  leaves  which  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  feacee.  The  surface  of  the  membrane  was 
violet,  brown  in  some  places.  Black  patches  of  various  sizes 
from  S  to  10  milimetras  broad  covered  the  pyloric  extremity  of 
ti)e  small  bowel ;  they  were  found  in  the  floating  pordon  also, 
but  less  numerous.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
cceoimi  or  colon.  The  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys  were  quite 
sound.  The  bladder  was  muoh  congested,  and  contained  bat 
little  fluid. 

"  Id  the  utumpr^nated  mare  the  uterus  was  reddened  inter- 
nally, but  without  increase  of  mnous.  In  the  other,  the  lining 
membrane  showed  signs  of  recent  delivery. 

"  The  stomach  was  greatly  distended,  and  pasty  to  touch.  On 
cutting  into  the  larger  curvature  I  fonnd  a  remarkable  disposi- 
tion of  food.  In  the  whole  of  the  right  or  pyloric  portion  Z 
found  hay  occupying  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  i^aoe ;  in  the 
left  were  a  number  of  leaves  of  the  common  yew.  The  separa- 
tion  between  these  and  the  hay  was  perfect.  A  few  leaves  only 
of  the  yew  had  penetrated  the  pyloric  portJoo,  and  were  found 
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ia  oontaot  with  the  walla  of  the  stomacJi.  Tbe  memfaiane  of 
thia  portioQ  was  red,  eooliymosad,  and  epottsd  with  dark  broim 
marks,  which  were  deeper  still  in  the  jqnnam.  At  the  points 
of  oontaot  of  tbe  yew  with  the  membrane  of  the  greater  enr- 
vature  the  latter  was  blackened,  and  appeared  dlBoif^anized, 
and  the  leaves  and  food  were  covered  with  a  muona  so  thick 
as  to  look  like  rebent  folse  membranes.  There  was  nothing 
abnormal  in  the  sknll,  chest,  or  spinal  oanal.  Both  bodies 
exhibited  the  same  appearances,  and  I  was  conTinced  they 
had  perished  from  the  action  of  the  poisonous  tasas  baooata. 

"  Wishing  to  ascertain  by  experiment  its  fatal  properties,  I 
bought  a  horse,  to  which  I  offered  some  yew,  bnt  altbongh 
fasting  ho  zafiiBed  to  eat,  and  I  had  recourse  to  a  mixture  of 
bran  and  oats  to  induce  him  to  take  it.  An  hour  after  the 
meal  he  fell  as  if  shot,  with  a  portion  of  the  food  in  his  lips, 
and  having  experienced  no  warning  symptoms  whatever.  The 
antopsy  revealed  exactly  the  same  aondilions  as  I  have  described 
above.  Since  then  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  other 
domestic  animals  had  perished  in  like  manoeo:  from  eating  yew 
in  the  fields  where  they  had  been  pastured." 

After  a  few  reflections  on  these  facts,  the  authors  pro* 
oeed  with  their  own  experiments :  "  We  gave  to  an  aged 
stallion  in  good  health  a  mixture  of  300  grammes  of  yerr 
pounded,  and  barley  meal,  which  had  no  effect  on  him  what- 
ever. An  old  mare  was  treated  the  same  way  without  any  injury 
accruing.  Thia  mare  served  for  a  third  experiment  with  a 
mixture  of  yew  and  barley  meal.  There  was  some  difficulty  in 
getting  it  taken  ;  an  hour  afterwards  she  seemed  tmeasy,  turned 
about,  listened,  ate  some  straw,  and  then  rested  her  head  on 
the  manger.  Respiration  was  rather  quickened,  and  the  buootd 
mucous  membruie  was  reddened.  Two  hours  after  eating  the 
animal  staf^ered,  fell,  and  after  a  few  movements  expired. 

The  examination  was  made  immediately,  and  showed  tbe 
great  curvature  of  the  stomach  inflamed,  red  and  injected.  At 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  right  and  left  portions,  the 
epithelium  appeared  pale,  and  was  easily  stripped  off.  This 
was  probably  the  result  of  the  irritation  caused  by  the  dose  of 
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tbe  pierioos  day.  In  the  nppet  half  of  tiie  small  bowel  tbe 
inflammadon  was  maoh  more  marked,  especially  neox  the  pylo- 
roB,  where  the  membrane  was  of  a  nniform  bright  red.  In  the 
lower  half  the  marks  of  inflammation  were  soattered  and  moch 
leas  distjnot,  and  io  the  great  inteetiiie  there  were  none. 

Fourth  experiment. — Oo  a  nine  year  old  getding,  given 
to  the  Bcbool  at  Alfbrt  on  aoconnt  of  an  inoorable  farcy. 
The  animal  bad  fasted  for  fU  boors,  and  ate  greedily  the  mass 
prepared  for  bim  widt  1600  grammes  of  yew,  and  bariey  meal. 
He  very  soon  ^ipeared  uneasy,  rubbed  hie  head  against  tbe 
manger,  staggered  and  fell  on  the  right  side.  He  raised  his 
head;  hts  eyes  rolled;  the  limbs  were  extended  and  stiff;  the 
month  open ;  the  nostrils  dilated ;  the  breathing  slow  and  deep. 
The  head  gradually  fell :  the  breathing  became  slower ;  the  in- 
spiratious  being  deep  and  full,  the  expirations  quick  and  shaking 
the  whole  body.  The  limbs  remained  strongly  extended,  and 
the  horse  died  without  convulsions  forty-five  minutes  after 
receiving  the  poison.  The  antopey  only  showed  a  little  irrita* 
tion  of  the  right  sao  of  the  stomaoh. 

Fifth  experiment. — A  horse,  aged  13,  took  without  repag- 
nance  a  mixture  of  700  grammes  of  yew  and  the  same  quantity 
of  oats.    On  the  morrow  he  appeared  quite  well. 

Sixth  experiment. — The  same  horse  took  800  grammes  of 
yew,  and  experienced  only  a  elight  diuresis. 

Seventh  experiment. — The  same  horse  took  1000  grammes 
of  yew  and  700  of  oats  without  any  symptoms  appearing. 

Eighth  experiment. — The  same  horse,  being  kept  absolutely 
fasting  from  alt  other  food,  took  1 500  grammes  of  yew  and  700 
of  oats.  He  ate  only  about  two-thirds  of  tbe  mass,  and  ap- 
peared to  feel  nothing  onusual,  but  died  the  following  night. 

The  Btomaoh  contained  abont  three  quarts  of  yew  leaves 
leduoed  to  a  thick  pulp.  The  right  sao  presented  a  few  red 
streaks  at  tbe  level  of  the  great  curvature  and  near  tbe  pylorus. 
The  small  intestine  was  quite  healthy.  The  floating  portion 
presented  bright  streaks  and  spots  here  and  there ;  and  fiitrther 
down  the  membrane  appeared  in  its  normal  state.  The 
lesions  are  confined  to  the  upper  border  of  the  bowel,  and 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  situation  of  the  Peyerian  glands, 
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vhich  share  the  injection  of  the  membrane.     The  ooBcnm  ap- 
peared to  be  bright  red  at  the  salient  points  of  ifa  folds. 

Ninth  experiment. — A  mixture  of  1500  grammes  of  yew  and 
a  gallon  of  oats  w&b  given  to  a  Hanoveiian  jnue  eight  years 
old.  Having  fasted  for  tbiee  days,  she  devoared  it  eagerly,  and 
in  seven  hours  liom  the  time  of  eadng  expired. 
.  Fifteen  hoars  after  death  we  found  tJie  stomach  distended 
with  the  substance  administered.  The  membrane  of  the  lerft  sao 
showed  'nothing  particnlor ;  that  of  the  right  side  was  paler 
than  natural,  except  about  the  pylorus,  where  it  was  visibly 
injected.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  was 
tinted  rose  colour,  varied  with  here  and  there  a  purplish  streak 
over  the  veins.  The  ccecum  was  much  injected,  especially  near 
its  apex,  where  it  was  purple;  this  injection  was  prolonged 
fiaintiy  to  the  first  turn  of  the  colon ;  beyond  this  there  were  no 
marks. 

The  blood  was  everywhere  black  and  fluid,  and  had  but  few 
loose  whitish  clota.  The  lungs  showed,  besides  the  lesion  of 
chronic  glanders,  half-a-dozen  little  bloody  tnmoure,  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel  nut. 

We  conclude  then,  that  if  the  yew  be  found  poisonous  in 
the  quantdtiea  given  above,  it  ought  to  be  proscribed  altogether 
as  fodder  for  animals. 

Tenth  experiment. — By  Bartbelemy,  veterinary  surgeon  in 
the  8rd  light  infantry.  A  mixture  of  10  ounces  of  yew  leaves 
which  had  served  to  make  an  infasion,  with  some  oats,  was 
^ren  to  a  mare  on  the  3rd  Sept.  1810.  The  pulse  was  irom 
40  to  50,  the  animal  lying  down.  She  ate  at  first  without 
repugnance,  but  showed  dislike  afterwards,  and  would  only  take 
the  food  for  the  sake  of  some  additional  oats.  Up  to  10  A.H. 
the  pulse  was  very  irregular  (trom  30  to  60),  then  mmbhng  was 
heard  in  the  belly.  The  mare  rose  hastily,  and  when  on  her 
feet  staggered  a  little.  I  gave  her  a  bucket  of  water,  of  which 
she  took  half,  then  she  began  to  eat  the  litter.  Between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  she  lay  down  and  rose  several  times.  She 
then  fell  down  and  expired,  afler  having  struggled  a  little  and 
uttered  cries  of  pain. 

The  autopsy  shewed  no  apparent  l^on. 
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§  IV.  On  thefiesk  leaves  of  the  Yew. 

Accordiog  to  Strabo  the  Oauls  poisoned  theii  arrows  with 
tbe  juice  of  yew  leaves.  To  test  his  assertion  we  made  nnme- 
roQS  iqcisioDS  with  a  scalpel  on  the  sides  of  the  chest  in  three 
horses,  and  introduced  the  juice  into  these  wounds,  which  we 
then  closed  ap.  These  trials  gave  no  resulte.  Fifty  grammes, 
and  afterwards  100  grammes,  were  given  to  a  moderately  sized 
rough  coated  dog,  without  producing  other  effects  than  vomit- 
ing. A  smaller  dog  died  after  taking  10  grammes  of  the  same 
jnice.  Wihorg  says  he  gave  to  a  mare  a  mess  made  of  7 
ounces  of  yew  pounded  in  12  oonoes  of  water,  and  that  she  died 
suddenly  an  hour  ailewards. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1855,  we  gave  to  a  caged  sparrow, 
fasting  irom  the  previous  night,  a  paste  made  with  yew  leaves, 
pounded  bread  ommbs,  and  hemp  seed.  He  ate  of  it  and 
seemed  quite  happy  all  the  forenoon,  but  at  S  P.M.  fell  down  as 
if  struck  by  lightning,  giving  only  a  few  ticks  before  expiring. 

Death  of  a  pregnant  woman  from  the  effect!  of  Yew. 

A  girl  bruised  some  yew  branches  and  drank  the  juice  in  the 
night.  At  i  in  the  morning  she  went  out  and  fed  the  horses; 
towards  five  she  returned,  complaining  of  great  uneasiness, 
dizziness,  and  obscurity  of  vision,  but,  nevertheless,  again  went 
out  to  draw  water.  On  returning  she  lost  her  sight  and  fell  on 
the  bed  she  was  making.  She  then  fell  into  a  state  of  profound 
stupor  and  helplessness.  A  physician  was  sent  for,  who  arrived 
befare  six  o'clock ;  but  she  had  already,  expired,  having  pre- 
viously had  an  involuntary  stool.  The  yew  branch  found  near 
her  bed  bore  berries  the  size  of  hemp  seed. 

The  autopsy  showed  an  intense  uniform  deep  red  colour 
pervading  tbe  posterior  and  even  lateral  parts  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  with  an  appearance  of  swelling.  Nearly  circular  spots 
of  the  same  colour,  and  raised,  appeared  on  the  front  of  the 
lower  hmbs. 

The  uterus  contained  a  male  foetus  of  seven  months. 

The  stomach  contained  about  four  tablespoonfuls  of  a  rosy 
grey   liquid.     A  little  below    the  cardia  there  was  a  round 
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ecchymosed  spot  as  large  as  a  hal^enny.  On  the  folds  of  the 
half-contracted  etomach  were  ooatinQOne  bands  of  eochymotio 
spots,  either  simply  coDtignoaa  or  eonflnent.  There  was  no- 
tiiiog  particnlar  in  the  iatesdnes  or  thoracic  viscera. 

The  liver  was  large,  of  a  pnrplish  brown,  nearly  friaMe,  and 
very  mach  goi^ed  with  blood.    The  gall  bladder  was  fnll. 

The  cerebmm  and  cerebellum  were  very  firm,  slightly  dotted 
with  bleeding  points  on  bdng  sliced.  The  pia  matei  was  dark 
reddish  brown,  dry,  as  if  oompreased  between  the  circnmroln- 
tions  of  the  brain. 

We  would  briefly  point  out  the  resemblance  between  the 
foatores  of  this  case  and  those  of  the  poisonings  of  inferior 
animals,  especially  in  the  eochymoses  visible  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  pass  on  to  another  case,  showing  the  power 
of  yew  to  induce  abortion. 

On  the  Ifith  of  July,  1856,  we  took  a  three  year  old  maBtiff 
bitch,  ninety  or  a  hundred  days  pregnant,  in  good  health,  and 
gave  her  120  grammes  of  fresh  yew  leaves  reduced  to  pulp, 
fiisting.  We  then  tied  up  her  jaws  and  hobbled  her,  in  order 
to  binder  the  admission  of  air  into  the  stomach  and  restrain  the 
efforts  to  vomit.  At  the  end  of  three  hours  she  was  untied,  and 
immediatdy  tried  to  vomit,  ejecting  some  green  mucous  matter 
mixed  witJi  «  few  yew  leaves.  In  the  course  of  the  day  she 
appeared  sad,  refused  food,  and  8h<7wed  great  gmecal  aenmtive- 
Deei — the  least  touch  calling  forth  a  plaintive  howl.  The  gait 
was  feeble,  especially  on  tHe  hind  legs,  and  the  strength  Goiled 
rapidly.  Twmty-fi»ir  hours  after  the  injection  of  the  pCHSOB 
the  bitch  could  scaioely  stand,  and  was  ezoeBsively  drowsy ;  she 
died  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours  without  showing  any  symp- 
toms of  pain. 

In  the  last  hours  of  life  a  slight  discharge  from  the  vulva 
was  remarked,  unaccompanied  by  any  motions  of  the  limbs,  or 
heaving  (A  the  flanks. 

The  autopsy  was  made  two  hours  after  death,  and  showed 
inflammation  of  the  whole  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
NnmerouB  ecchymosed  spots  were  soatt^ed  about,  paxtionlErly 
on  the  smdl  intestine.  Engorgement  of  the  oeretao-spinal 
vems;  yellow  inflltration  of  the  cortical  part  of  the  kidneys; 
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redness  of  the  bladder.  The  |nip8  vere  dead  in  the  nterue,  and 
blood  was  effiised  within  it ;  its  mooons  membrane  bromt  and 
black,  and  easily  torn. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  yoang  womut's  above  related,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  action  of  the  poison'  was  exerted  on  the 
&£tuB,  causing  its  death,  and  not  calling  into  play  the  expnlstve 
pover  of  the  ntema.  Pass  we  now  to  lite  experiments  made  b^ 
others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  with  the  green  leaves,  in  the  form 
of  inAuion,  extract,  and  otber  preparations. 

§  Y.—In/ittion  of  the  green  leaves. 
Mr.  Barthelemy  wrrtes  thirs: — "  On  the  2nd  September, 
1810,  I  infused  10  oz.  of  fresh  yew  leaves  in  lj|  lb.  of  -water, 
and  deoonted  the  liquor,  which  I  gave  to  a  mare,  ftisdng ;  the 
poke  was  at  60  wben  the  animal  lay  down,  and  68  when  up. 
After  the  dose  she  lay  down,  and  in  half  an  hour  Ha.^  pulse  fell 
to  46.     There  was  no  other  effect  produced." 

§  VI. — Deeoetion. 

Bay  aseertB  tiiat  he  saw  a  woman  who  had  dmnk  a  decoction 
of  yew  leaves,  and  was  attacked  by  Tomitingti,  which  ended  in 
ber  death. 

Omelin  relates  tbat  a  yonng  giri  who  bad  drunk  a  deoootion 
of  yew,  ia  order  to  rsmove  freckles  from  h»  skin,  died  immedi- 
at^y  afterwards. 

I^.  Hartmann,  of  Frankfort,  rsldtss,  that  he  examined  tiie 
body  of  a  young  girl  who  had  died  from  the  poison  of  yew, 
wfaioh  she  had  taken  in  ordn  to  induce  abortion.  He  (bond 
Ae  womb  much  inflamed,  and  an  orule  the  size  of  a  nut,  nm- 
taining  die  radimaita  of  a  placenta,  but  not  any  distinct  traces 
of  fcetue. 

M.  Grognier  has  published  some  expenments  with  yew,  in 
the  Gazette  de  Sant6.  A  decoction  of  yew,  boiled  down  to  hdf, 
was  given  to  two  dogs,  a  lai^  one  and  a  small  one.  They  were 
muzzled  and  tied  to  binder  vomiting,  but  no  inconTenience 
resulted  to  them  in  any  manner.  The  morrow  the  dose  was 
made  stronger,  hnt  do  results  were  obtained. 

Barthelemy,  whom  we  quoted  bofbre,  says,  that  he  boiled 
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10  oz.  of  yew  leaves  in  S  pints  of  water,  to  half  the  quantity. 
The  liquor  was  brown  oolonred,  nasseons  to  taste,  and  threw 
down  on  abandant  precipitate,  having  the  same  characters.  A 
disahted  mare  was  selected  for  the  experiment.  The  animal  was 
in  good  health,  and  while  fasting  was  drenched  with  the  liquor, 
well  stirred  np.  In  an  honr  the  poise  rose  from  66  to  80.  In 
another  hoar  it  fell  again  to  60.  The  appetite  remained  very 
good,  oad  the  next  morning  the  animal  was  eating  her  bedding. 
M.  Gaon  relates,  that  a  gentleman  living  near  Thorigny,  in 
Calvados,  seeing  a  plot  of  newly  sown  peag  devastated  by  field 
mice,  conceived  the  idea  of  scattering  some  peas  soaked  in  a 
decoction  of  yew  over  the  ground :  the  next  day  he  fonnd  about 
sixty  of  his  pigeons  dead  iu  the  dove  cote,  having  their  crops 
full  of  the  poisoned  peas.  Mr.  Gonu  snggesta  that  this  would 
be  a  cheap  and  certain  mode  of  killing  rooks  or  other  creatures 
that  pillage  corn  fields. 

§  Til. — Distilled  water  of  the  green  leaves. 
We  selected  for  experiment  a  foundered  mare  of  S}  years, 
rather  out  of  condition,  bat  not  otherwise  diseased.  On  the 
14th  April,  at  noon,  the  animal  had  fasted  for  two  days;  the 
pulse  was  44;  respiration  IB;  mucous  membranes  rosy.  She 
was  drenched  with  two  quarts  of  distilled  water  of  yew,  and  ate 
some  straw  immediately  afterwards.  At  S  p.m.  the  pulse  was 
53,  weak ;  the  respiration  at  28  ;  at  3'30  pulse  46.;  respirations 
86,  irregular.  Five  or  six  short  expirations  were  followed  by 
three  or  fonr  deeper  ones,  but  without  uniformity  as  to  number 
or  tjme.  Occasionally  the  fore  legs  gave  way,  and  the  animU 
rested  the  nose  on  the  ground,  but  in  half  a  minute  an  abrupt 
movement  brought  her  up  again.  We  thought  this  might  partly 
be  owing  to  .fatigue  from  the  unusual  standing  posture,  and 
partly  to  slight  colio.  She  did  not  lie  down  at  idl ;  at  6'SO  the 
poise  was  80,  fuller ;  respiration  down  to  S8 ;  The  fore  legs 
still  as  weak  as  before.  We  remarked  a  little  sweat  on  the 
groins  and  belly,  but  thought  it  might  be  caused  by  the  con- 
fined air  of  the  closed  box.  The  mucous  membranes  wero 
normal,  and  appetite  good.  The  next  morning  the  animal 
being  perfectly  well,  we-gave  two  bottles  of  distilled  water  of 
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Ifew,  without  noting  anythiog  remarkable  in  the  reapiration  or 
circulation.  There  were,  bowerer,  on  the  eUn,  many  iBolated 
lumps  i  these  increased  towards  evening,  nntil  the  whole  body 
was  covered  with  them  ;  and  on  parts,  snob  as  the  loins,  they 
were  united  into  patches  as  large  as  a  hand.  This  eruption 
had  almost  entirely  di^ippeared  on  the  morning  of  the  tflUi,  and 
next  day  all  the  functions  were  natural. 

§  Yl\l.— Watery  Extract. 

Gatereau  writes : — "  I  made  a  watery  extract,  of  which  I  gave 
BJz  grains  to  a  magpie,  three  days  following.  The  bird  had  no 
symptoms  other  than  a  copious  evacuation  on  the  second  and 
third  days." 

Second  Experiment.  I  gave  a  puppy  of  six  months  old,  the 
first  day  10  grains,  the  second  day  a  drachm,  the  third  day 
three  drachms.  I  observed  only  more  irequent  stools  the 
.  second  and  third  day. 

Third  Experiment.  I  then  took,  myself,  a  pill  containing  Si 
grains,  and  remained  two  hours  fasting,  watching  for  symptoms 
but  experiencing  none.  This  I  did  for  five  days,  without 
further  results. 

Grognier  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  strong  dog, 
40  grains  of  the  watery  extract,  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of 
water.  Two  minntes  afterwards  the  animal  had  vertigo,  bis 
head  appeared  heavy,  and  his  hind  legs  began  to  &il.  Five 
minntes  afterwards  he  was  drowsy,  and  seemed  about  to  fall,  but 
was  suddenly  wakened.  The  symptoms  abated,  and  on  the 
morrow  be  appeared  quite  well.  Another  dog  so  treated  had 
the  same  symptoms,  and  died  in  the  night,  but  there  were  no 
alterations  visible  at  the  autopsy. 

§  IX. — Alcoholic  Extract. 

F^rst  Experiment. — On  the  23nd  January  1895,  we  adminis- 
tered to  a  stallion  S90  grammes  of  this  extract,  in  the  form  of 
electuary.  The  horse  was  twelve  years  old,  in  good  health,  and 
showed  no  remarkable  symptoms  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
following  the  ingestion  of  the  medicine. 
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Second  EatperimeHt. — We  gave  to  a  wbite  wolf  dog  twenty 
gnimmes  of  this  eztiaot,  withont  result. 

Third  Experimemt. — The  suae  repeated  in  the  doM  of 
thirty  grammes,  on  a  oommon  pointer,  wilhoat  reaolt. 

Fourth  Experiment. — We  gave  fifty  grammes  to  a  watoh 
dog,  without  result. 

^  X. — The  dried  leaves  and  the  powder. 

To  Bsoertain  whether  the  propwtiee  of  the  leaves  were  altered 
hy  dedccalioD,  we  made  .several  experiments  with  the  dried 
leaves  reduced  to  powder. 

In  the  last  oentory  Doctor  Harmand,  Seigneur  of  Moutgami, 
had  found  the  yew  as  poisonous  when  dry,  as  it  was  when 
fresh,  and  that  the  powder  of  the  leaves  acted  very  ese^tioally. 

He  writes  thos :  "  I  gave  to  a  dog,  suhject  to  a  chronic 
convulsive  cough,  a  drachm  of  powdered  yew  bark  and  leaves  in 
three  doses.  He  vomited  but  was  not  relieved.  I  gave  the 
medicine  for  nine  days  following,  and  found  the  dog  losing  his 
appetite,  and  very  thirsty."  In  this  case  there  was  no  toxic 
effect,  although  the  medicine  was  given  in  large  doses. 

Id  another  experiment  he  gave  the  same  doses  to  a  cat  for 
three  days,  without  immediate  result;  but  in  a  week  the  cat  was 
covered  with  itch,  refused  fbod,  and  died  of  marasmus  on  the 
seventeenth  day. 

A  fowl,  having  swallowed  tt  grains  of  the  same  powder,  was 
soon  seized  with  convulsive  movements,  and  died  the  same  day. 

He  ohservee,  that  in  a  case  of  eclampsia,  in  a  child  of  tno 
years,  he  gave  two  grains  of  yew  powder  in  a  little  sweet  wine, 
and  the  convulsions  ceased  in  a  few  minutes.  On  the  morrow, 
a  more  violent  attack  having  come  on,  the  parents,  without 
consulting  me,  gave  the  rest  of  the  powder  I  bad  brought  on 
the  previous  day,  and  which  amounted  to  about  six  grains. 
The  child  died  immediately ;  and  an  hoTir  after  death  the  body 
was  marked  with  extensive  discolored  streaks  and  eccbymoses. 

Our  own  experiments  confirm  the  tosio  properties  of  yew 
powder,  and  we  think  they  deserve  particular  attention. 

First  experiment. — We  gave  to  a  healthy  stallion,  16  years 
old,  and  fasting  for  twenty-four  hours  previously,  500  grammes 
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(1ft)  of  yew  powder  in  lui  electaary.  Forty  minntes  after 
ingestion,  tbe  horse  saddenly  gave  a  start  backwards,  lifting  the 
bead  upwards  and  baokwarde.  This  was  suddenly  aucoeeded 
by  weakness  of  the  hind  quarters,  and  a  violeot  fall  on  the 
right  side.  He  strove  in  vain  to  rise;  the  respiration  was 
quickened,  the  mouth  open,  nostrils  dilated,  the  eyes  rolling. 
To  these  signs  of  nerrons  disturbance  succeeded  a  state  of  pre 
found  quiet,  during  which  the  respiratory  moTemeots  were 
visible  only  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds.  Five 
minutes  after  the  seizure  the  horse  expired. 

On  examination,  two  hours  after  death,  we  found  spots  scat- 
tered over  the  right  sac  of  the  stomach.  The  organ  contained 
all  the  powder  ingested,  which  smelt  strongly  of  yew.  There 
was  a  slight  plastic  exudation  on  the  membrane  of  tbe  same 
side  of  tbe  stomach.     The  other  organs  were  healthy. 

Second  experiment. — On  the  28rd  we  gave  to  a  stallion, 
aged  14,  500  grammes  of  yew  powder  in  an  electuary.  He 
was  healthy,  and  bad  fast«d  since  tbe  preceding  day.  Forty- 
five  minutes  aft^r  iugeetion  he  suddenly  started  hack  and  fell 
like  the  first  one.  He  made  several  convulsive  efforts, 
alternated  with  quiet,  and  soon  expired.  The  autopsy,  per- 
formed ft>ur  hours  after  death,  revealed  no  lesion  in  the  diges- 
tive tube,  except  a  little  redness  of  the  stomach. 

Four  other  experiments  gave  the  same  results. 

Third  experiment. — ^We  placed  a  lively  leech  in  a  glass  half- 
full  of  water,  wherein  we  bad  infused  a  gramme  of  yew  powder. 
It  began  immediately  to  be  agitated.  Four  hours  afterwards 
it  was  living,  but  next  morning  was  found  dead,  and  the  fluid 
was  coloured  red.  Two  other  experiments  were  made  with 
smaller  quantities  of  the  powder,  but  the  leech  in  both  cases 
died  in  a  few  hours. 

We  conclude,  from  these  fticts,  that  in  the  solid  hooied 
animals  the  yew  powder,  in  doses  of  one  pound,  oauses  rapid 
poisoning,  and  exerts  its  action  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system. 
We  also  advise  the  yew  not  to  be  planted  near  leech  ponds. 

Tbe  poisonouB  properties  of  the  yew  powder  may  be  exhausted 
by  ffither.  The  following  experiment  is  interesting  as  proving 
this.     If  any  symptoms  are  observed,  it  is  because  the  powder 
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has  not  been  completely  exhausted  by  the  letlier.  We  took  s 
dog  of  ten  monUia  old,  and  gave  him  80  grammeB  of  the  ponder 
treated  by  eatber,  mixed  vith  soup.  The  oesophagna  was  tied 
to  prevent  Tomititig.  In  half  an  hour  the  dog  began  to  bowl, 
and  the  moveutenta  of  the  ribs  and  belly  seem  to  iodioate  efforts 
to  vomit.  From  lO'SO  A.H.  to  4  f.m.  tbe  oiies  and  weakness 
coDtinaed  mnch  the  same  without  inoreasing.  The  bowels  veie 
moved  and  the  stools  were  liquid  and  very  offensive.  At  6  f.m. 
the  dog  appeared  better ;  the  throat  was  libentted ;  at  9  be  was 
much  better,  though  very  weak;  and  the  next  morning  be  had 
quite  lecoveied. 

§  XJ.  Mthereal  extract  of  the  dried  and  powdered  leaves. 

August  IS,  186&. — -At  half-past  eight  we  gave  a  oommoa 
strong  dog  15  grammes  of  this  eztraot  in  a  little  cold  soup, 
which  be  ate  at  several  times,  and  began  to  vomit  in  about  ten 
miDutea,  the  matters  vomited  being  bottle  green.  The  ceso- 
phagus  was  compressed,  and  after  a  few  vain  efforts  to  vomit 
he  expired  suddenly  at  8.46.  The  throat  was  immediately 
examined,  but  no  mecbamoal  obstntotion  hrd  occurred  at  the 
larynx. 

20th  August. — A  strong  two  year  old  dog  was  given  three 
grammes  of  eetbereal  extract  in  some  meat,  and  his  throat  was 
tied  to  prevent  vomiting,  at  10'5  a.m.  At  10'27  the  mnsoles 
of  the  cheat  and  belly  began  to  contract  violently,  and  the 
animal  ejected  a  small  quantity  of  meat  mixed  with  mucus,  in 
spite  of  the  firm  ligature  round  the  throat  The  efibrts  were 
condnued,  and  the  cries  continued  and  load.  In  bis  straggles 
he  freed  bis  throat  from  the  ligature  and  vomited  a  quantity  of 
muous  and  meat  coloured  green.  After  this  he  appeared  quite 
relieved  and  was  soon  much  better.  In  this  experiment  the 
poisonous  effect  was  frustrated  by  vomiting,  hut  in  the  next 
we  shall  see  it  rapidly  produced  by  preserving  the  requisite 
conditions. 

24th  August,  1855. — At  10'6  a.m.  a  pointer,  ten  months  old, 
took  8  grammes  of  tethereal  extract  of  yew  in  a  ball  of  meat, 
and  the  gullet  was  tied.  At  1035  he  appeared  low  and  moaned. 
The  respiration  was  deep,  and  the  ribs  seem  to  be  twisted. 
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At  lO'SO  there  nere  some  oonvnlsioiiB  of  the  mnsoles  of  the 
tnmk  aDd  abdomen,  and  death  took  place  vithoat  atrn^les. 
There  was  no  autopsy ■ 

The  flowera  of  yew  have  been  very  little  ezperimeated  with 
by  the  modenis,  none  of  whom  appear  to  have  verified  the 
opinions  of  ancient  authors  as  to  its  noxious  properties.  We 
have  nsed  the  yew  in  flower  as  well  ae  not,  but  have  remarked 
no  differenoe  in  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  resulting  from  its 
use.  We  haipe  been  able  besides  to  collect,  with  great  trouble, 
about  four  decigr.  of  the  poDen  of  the  flowers,  which  we  made 
into  a  paate  with  pounded  hemp  seed,  and  gave  to  a  hen  spar- 
row, on  the  Slat  of  May,  1855.  She  devoured  it  greedily,  and 
the  next  day  was  quite  well.  We  cannot  draw  conclusions 
from  one  observation,  bat  it  would  seem  ftom  this  one  as  if  the 
pollen  had  no  poisonous  properties. 

Of  the  Berries. 

Opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  the  noxious  properties  of 
yew  berries.  Aa  yet  we  have  not  made  any  experiments  with 
them,  but  intend  to  do  so  as  soon  as  we  have  the  opportunity. 

It  is  stated  in  tbe  Bivue  M4dicale  that  five  little  children 
ate  the  berries  which  they  gathered  under  a  yew  tree.  An  hour 
afterwards,  when  they  were  at  dinner,  one  of  them,  aged  3j 
years,  was  seized  with  vomiting,  and  brought  up  some  yew  berries 
with  the  food  swallowed.  CoovulsionB  immediately  ensued,  and 
the  child  died  before  medical  aid  could  arrive.  The  lips  were 
purple,  and  the  pupils  very  dilated.  Two  days  after  death  the 
autopsy  was  made.  The  body  was  covered  with  purple  spots. 
The  stomach  was  lined  with  mucus,  and  its  membrane  dotted 
with  red,  and  softened.  The  pupils  had  become  contracted. 
(Related  in  Prof.  Taylor's  work  on  Poisons,  p.  789,  Tr.) 

Percy  says  that  M.  Geoftrey  saw  children  in  tbe  Jardin  des 
Plantes  eat  yew  berries  without  inconvenience.  They  do  the 
same  here  at  Gomp6igne,  he  says,  and  except  a  little  diarrhoea 
frm  over-eating,  they  cause  no  harm.  I  tasted  the  berries  my- 
self, and  found  them  to  have  an  insipid  taste,  and  to  be  very 
sticky.  I  ate  a  dozen  of  them  that  evening,  and  my  nephew 
twice  as  many.     The  next  morning  we  both  ate  a  quantity 
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fyetjag,  and  experienoed  nottiiiig  worse  thu  a  Blight  dianhcea 
without  oolio. 

LobeliuB  asserts  that  he  has  seen  pigs  eat  the  hemes  as 
fireely  as  they  eat  acoms,  and  Dr.  Gerard  de  Yillars  and  others 
have  stated  that  the;  ate  the  berries  of  yew  without  the  slightest 
inconTenieooe.  The  chief  gardener  at  YersailleB,  in  his  letter 
of  Srd  May,  I8fi5,  also  speaks  of  the  herries,  and  says  that 
numbers  of  birds  feed  on  them,  and  that  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren have  eaten  large  quantities  without  any  barm  acoruing  to 
them. 

Eiiight  says  that  wasps  prefer  the  yew  herries  to  grapes,  and 
recommends  vineyards  to  be  planted  with  a  few  yew  trees  in 
order  to  preserve  the  grapes. 

Prof.  Groquier  made  an  experiment  with  the  berries,  which 
he  deprived  of  the  kernels,  and  boiled  ZiO  grammee  of  the  &ait 
in  a  quart  of  water,  until  it  was  reduced  to  a  pint.  The  decoc- 
tion was  given  to  a  dog,  fasting,  without  doing  him  any  harm. 

In  the  case  of  poisoning  by  the  berries  above  related.  Dr. 
Hart  thinks  the  noxious  properties  may  reside  in  the  kernel ; 
hut  Groquier's  experiment  appears  to  n^ative  this  opinion. 
He  gave  eight  hectogrammes  of  yew  kernels,  mixed  with  oats,  to 
a  horse,  without  any  symptoms  oceorriog.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
the  kernel  stripped  of  the  pulp  has  a  nutty  flavour,  and  is  agree- 
able and  nutritious,  but  becomes  rancid  and  unwholesome  by 
long  keeiong.  Fowls  are  fattened  with  it,  and  a  very  good  oil 
can  be  obtained  by  expression. 

Hallw  says  that  BaiUey  observed  the  resin  which  exuded 
from  the  branches  of  yew  to  irritate  the  mouth  considerably. 

Harmand  relates  that  a  yew  tree  had  been  uprooted  in  his 
garden,  and  that  the  roots  bad  been  cast  into  a  pood  where 
there  were  fish.  That  same  night  a  number  of  them  perished ; 
and  the  servants  who  ate  of  them  suffered  several  days  from  a 
diarrhoea,  attended  with  cohc.     The  cats  refused  to  touch  them. 

Treatment  of  cases  of  poisoning. 

If  we  attentively  consider  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  yew,  we 
shall  End  that  it  has  a  particular  action  on  the  functions  of 
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respiratioii  and  circulation,  inoreasing  the  activity  of  both.  It 
imtates  vioIeDtly  the  stomaob  and  alimentary  oanal,  and  leaves 
traces  of  inflammation  on  the  patta  it  has  tonched,  thus  showing 
its  acrid  or  irritant  nature. 

The  next  clasa  of  effects  is  very  marked  in  the  narcotic  action 
which  it  exerts  as  soon  as  absorption  takes  place.  The  distur- 
bance of  the  nervous  centres  is  then  shown  by  a  restless 
uneasiness,  dimness  of  sight,  dazzling  before  the  eyes,  even  in 
animals ;  slowness  of  oiroulation  and  respiiation,  syncope,  coma, 
and  finally  instantaneous  end  complete  cessation  of  life.  The 
victims  f^el  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  to  rise  no  more. 

In  the  iirst  period  the  stomach  must  he  emptied  as  soon  as 
possible  by  tickling  the  throat,  or  by  some  speedy  emetic,  and 
,  then  bland  mucilaginous  drinks  should  be  taken,  such  as  gruel, 
milk,  or  white  of  egg  in  water.  We  should  then  seek  to  counter- 
act the  effects  on  the  nervous  system  by  means  of  strong  coffee, 
acid  drinks  and  injections,  by  tobacco  injections,  and  afterwards 
by  proper  hygienic  and  other  treatment  to  improve  the  general 
health. 

There  eaists  evidently  in  the  yew  an  energetic  active  principle, 
especially  in  the  leaves.  It  is  not  destroyed  by  drying,  is  soluble 
in  eetber,  and  although  as  yet  unknown  to  ns  in  an  isolated  form, 
is  being  diligently  sought  for  by  Mr.  Gobley,  one  of  our  able 
chemists.  When  it  shall  have  been  isolated,  we  may  more  easily 
learn  its  particular  properties,  and  the  points  in  which  it  differs 
from  other  known  poisons.  It  will  doubtlessly  be  called  taxine, 
and  ne  may  yet  be  able  to  find  an  antidote  for  it. 

Therapeutici. 

Although  we  have  not  had  time  to  sabmlt  the  various  parts 
of  the  plant  to  a  proper  investigation,  we  will  not  pose  by  the 
therapeutic  properties  attributed  to  the  yew  by  other  anthers. 

Suetonius  tells  us  that  Tiberius  Olaudius  issued  an  edict  to 
inform  the  citizens  that  yew  juice  was  a  true  antidote  to  the 
bites  of  serpents. 

The  extract  has  been  recommended  in  rheumatism,  chlorotic 
cachexia,  amenorrhoeas,  intermittent  fevers,  rickets,  scrofulous 
affections,  and  scurvy. 
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H^rmond  thitUiB  he  h^  known  several  cases  of  epilepsy  cured 
by  the  watery  extract.  He  statea  that  he  haa  ctued  three  qoortan 
fevers  hy  the  powder  mixed  with  the  watery  extract. 

Gatereaa  treated  a  case  of  rhenmatism  with  yew,  that  had 
been  previously  treated  in  vain  by  bleedings,  bliatera;  purgatives, 
resolvents,  &o.,  &c.  The  patient  bad  kept  hia  bed  six  months, 
and  had  no  power  over  his  left  arm.  Three  groins  of  yew 
extract  per  day,  gradually  increased  to  7  grains  during  a  treat- 
ment of  40  days  enabled  the  man  to  resume  his  work.  At  first 
the  pills  caused  increased  flow  of  saliva  of  a  viscid  oharaoter. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  course  they  gently  acted  on  the  bowels 
for  a  fev  days. 

Some  physioians  in  France  and  Germany  have  pointed  to  the 
distilled  water  of  the  leaves  as  possessing  coDtra-stimnlaat 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  foxglove.  Harmand  thinks  that 
the  powdered  bark  and  leaves  produce  no  sen^ble  effects  when 
taken  in  small  quantity,  but  in  larger  doses  the  following  effects 
have  been  observed. 

1°  Nausea  followed  sometimes  by  vomiting.  2°  Diarrhcea, 
mostly  copious,  but  attended  with  tenesmus.  3°  Passing  vertigo. 
i°  Drowsiness  for  a  few  hours.  5°  Difficult  micturation. 
6°  Saliva  thick,  acrid,  and  salt.  7°  Clammy,  foetid  sweats  with 
considerable  itohing.  8°  Numbness  and  difficulty  of  moving 
the  limbs. 

He  b^an  by  giving  small  doses  of  the  powder,  and  increased 
them  up  to  the  maximum  of  Z  drachms  per  day.  The  watery 
or  vinous  extract  was  given  in  doses  of  12  grains  per  day. 

Percy  states  that  the  berries  are  demulcent,  pectoral,  aperient ; 
and  that  he  had  a  syrup  and  a  jelly  made  from  them,  the  latter 
of  a  beautiful  flesh  colour,  transparent,  and  of  a  delicious  cool- 
ness, which  he  gave  with  success  in  obstinate  coughs  to  children 
and  adults.  He  found  it  also  useful  in  moving  the  bowels  in  a 
case  of  pUes  and  habitual  oonstipation ;  one  spoonful  of  the 
jelly  at  bedtime  producing  a  gentle  action.  An  officer  who 
suflered  from  gravel  and  passed  mucous  urine,  was  reheved  of 
his  trouble  after  taking  ^  iv,  of  the  syrup  in  divided  doses. 

Some  Italian  physicians  having  sought  for  a  plant  possess- 
ing sedative  properties  like  those  of  digitalis,  but  of  longer  action, 
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report  that  they  foand  this  desideratum  in  the  yew  herry,  wliich 
they  think  may  be  substituted  nith  advaotage. 

SnoDokfeld  has  extolled  the  bark  gainst  hydrophobia ;  and 
Kluncker  also  says  that  the  peaeantry  of  Silesia  have  long  osed 
a  deoootioa  of  yev  ohips  in  milk  against  the  bite  of  mad  dogs. 
In  Canada  they  make  a  sort  of  beer,  which  is  made  pnrgative 
by  iniusing  in  it  bianche^of  yew  nith  the  berries  on  them. 

We  shall  now  offer  the'  reader  some  observatioDa  of  our  own 
OB  the  memoir,  the  substanee  of  which  we  have  given  above. 
These  we  shall  reserve  however  for  the  next  number. 


GYMNASTICS. 

Bt  Db.  Chafhan. 

This  journal  has  so  repeatedly  shown  its  professional  and 
scientific  catholicity,  that  the  permission  of  its  editors  to 
its  contributors  to  fumisli  occasionally  articles  not  strictly 
medical,  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  its  habitual  readers. 
The  subject  of  gymnastics  has  been  somewhat  thread-worn; 
but  a  new  writer  may  restore  some  gloss  to  it,  and  make 
that  acceptable  in  a  more  agreeable  form,  which  was  simply 
wearisome  when  cumbered  with  jaw-breaMng  technicalities. 

"  Whan  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  iba  gentlamaii  ?" 

We  wont  go  back  bo  far:  we  will  not  pursue  our  re- 
searches either  to  Adamites  or  pre-Adamitee.  But  the 
history  of  gymnastics  ia  full  of  interest ;  for  it  involves  the 
question  of  education,  than  which  there  is  none  more  im- 
portant to  the  well-being  of  the  rising  and  of  all  future 
generadons.  Man  is  a  three-in-one  being:  he  consists  of 
body,  animal  soul  or  life,  including  the  instinct  of  infancy 
and  reasoning  &culties  of  after  life,  and  spirit  True  educa- 
tion consists  in  the  harmonious  development  of  this  three- 
in-one  being.  The  physical  training  of  the  child  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  utmost  consequence.  The  definition  of  health 
amoi^  the  ancients  was  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano — a  sound 
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mind  in  a  healthy  frame.  ChristianB  add  to  it  religioUB 
culture,  which  should  be  the  ground-work  of  true  soondneBS 
of  mind.  It  is  obvious  that  education  should  begin  with 
the  begiinning ;  and  that  due  attention  to  the  physicBl  health 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Exercises,  systematized  according 
to  a  ripe  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  are  most 
beneficial  in  preserving  the  equilibrinm  of  the  various  physi- 
cal forces  that  constitute  the  life  of  a  child,  that  should  grow 
up  to  the  adult  man  or  woman.  The  ancients  were  fidly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  sort  of  training. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  strip  themselveB  of  all 
their  dress,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  according  to  the  exer- 
cises ihey  went  through;  benco  the  word  gymnastic,  to 
signify  their  being  "  naked  "  at  the  time.  The  schools  for 
their  boys,  and  those  for  their  girls,  were  thence  called 
gymnatia,  which  shews  that  they  looked  on  the  physical 
training  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  true  edncatioQ,  and 
so  it  is.  They  made  the  edacation  of  thw  children  of  both 
sexes  an  affair  of  the  state;  it  was  done  at  the  public  ex- 
penee.  In  this  way  the  Grreek  became  the  type  of  tiie  human 
race  in  its  best  characteristics.  la  form  liiey  were  all  but 
perfect;  in  courage  unequalled;  they  excelled  in  the  arts 
and  sciences ;  in  polite  literature,  in  poetry  and  history, 
they  are  still  our  masters.  Their  theory  of  education,  and 
the  practical  results  of  it,  were  better  than  ours  at  this  day. 
In  very  truth  true  education  is  little  understood  among  us. 
The  Greeks  were  ri^ht ;  we  are  wrong ;  and  that  too  with 
the  infinite  advantage  on  our  side  of  ChriBtianity  instead  of 
dieir  polytheism:  though  even  that  is  misunderstood,  for 
the  educated  Greeks,  in  their  fine  appreciation  of  nature, 
symbolised  natural  forces  and  powers.  The  vulgar  wor- 
shipped the  glorious  forms  presented  to  them-  by  tiieir 
painters  and  sculptors.  The  initiated  worshipped  God  in 
the  manifestations  of  His  goodness  in  His  visible  creation. 
They  made  the  most  of  their  materials.  Their  glorious 
language  remiuns  to  us  in  its  imperishable  beauty— a  lan- 
guage worthy  of  demigods.  There  is  no  such  now  spoken ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  superior  to  it.     In  an 
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inferior,  but  atill  classical,  form  it  is  tlie  language  of  the 
Evangelists  and  the  Apostles.  And  vhat  tcmgne  of  men 
cotild  better,  or  so  weU,  express  "the  height  of  that  great 
argument,"  which  is  enforced  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  those  sage  Greeks  educated  their 
women  as  carefidly  as  their  men.  Our  own  sage,  Hahnc 
mann,  has  reuLarked  that  "  with  the  feebleness  of  the  mother 
begins  the  feebleness  of  the  man."  Xhence  the  necessity  for 
the  proper  physical  training  of  girls  as  well  as  of  boys.  There 
never  lived  a  ffreat  man,  in  whatever  department  or  pursuit 
of  life,  who  had  not  a  noble  mother,  of  excellent  physical, 
moral  and  mental  health.  Search  history,  and  prove  the 
contrary  if  you  can.  So  Uie  Greeks  were  right  in  having 
^eir  gymnasia  for  girls  as  well  as  those  for  the  boys. 

The  Argonautic  heroes,  Hercules,  the  .£acide,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  Cbrpheus,  Theseus — and  who  in  recounting  these 
worthies  fails  to  remember  their  poets,  Heocritna,  Euri- 
pides, ApoIloniuB  of  Bhodes,  and  our  own  Chaucer,  Shak- 
speare,  and  Dryden— were  in  this  iashion  trained  and  pre- 
pared for  their  great  exploits.  In  this  way  were  educated 
those  immortalised  in  the  drama  of  .£schylus,  the  "  Seven 
against  Thebes."  In  this  way  were  brought  up  the  wor- 
thies who  fought  the  battle  of  Greece  against  Troy — to 
which  event  we  are  indebted  for  the  two  epics  of  Homer, 
and  that  of  Virgii.  All  the  Dii  Mtnorts,  the  sainte  of  the 
Greek  Calendar,  were  thus  prepared  for  those  achievements 
which  obtained  for  them  their  canonisation. 

Gymnastic  feats  are  recorded  in  Homer,  and  are  described, 
in  his  splendid  verse,  in  the  Hiad.  Bodily  exercises,  de- 
vised for  tlie  development  of  the  human  frame,  were  prac- 
tised in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  thus  physical  training 
partook  of  a  religioiu  character. 

Flato  informs  us  in  the  third  book  of  his  "  Republic,"  that 
gymnastics  were  made,  not  long  before  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, a  part  of  hygienic  medicine  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
ill-effects  of  luxury.  They  were  reduced  into  a  regular 
system,  and  pursued  under  the  supervision  of  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  state.    There  was,  no  doubt,  a  compulsory 
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rate  for  the  edncatton  of  t}ie  AtheniaOB,  though  it  has  been 
lately  derided  by  the  House  of  Conmioiis  that  there  shonld 
be  no  ccmpolsory  rate  for  the  education  of  Englishmen.  If 
Uie  law  hangs  men,  and  otberwise  ponishes  them  for  «rime, 
it  shonld  provide  for  the  lieges  that  kind  of  edocation  idiich 
k  a  preservattre  from  crime. 

**  He  immortal  goS»  hare  befiini  TrrtDa  placed 
The  aweat  of  latioiir,  and  the  nad  ti  long 
And  Bteep,  that  to  it  leads.    At  fint  'tu  ron^; 
But  when  y<m  reach  the  top,  tie  etuj  all. 
Although  it  was  all  difficult  before." 

Sach  is  all  true  education.  We  dont  provide  it,  but  for  the 
want  of  it  there  is  an  ample  provision  of  gallows,  and  hulks, 
and  tiead-mills,  and  penal  settlements,  and  penitentiaries. 

In  the  book  that  has  been  referred  to,  Plato  states  that 
tiie  youth  of  his  model  repubhc  should  be  accurately  trained 
in  gymnastics  from  infancy  onward  through  life.  What 
music,  as  he  expresses  it,  that  is  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  being,  is  to  the  inner 
man,  gymnastics  is  to  the  frame-work  that  encloses  his  mind 
and  spirit;  in  other  words,  he  argues  that  trae  education 
consists  in  the  concurrent  development  of  the  mind  and  the 
body,  the  due  harmony  and  proportion  of  each  being  at- 
tained as  nearly  as  possible.  The  Attic  word  for  gentleman 
ezactiy  expresses  tiiis  harmony — XA^ox^/edo;. 

In  his  book  of  "Laws,"  Plato  informs  us  tiiat  the  first 
gymnatia  were  built  by  the  primitive  Lacedsemonians ;  and 
in  the  Epithalamium  of  Theocritus  is  preserved  the  fact  that 
their  girls  were  trained  like  their  boys  in  respect  of  exercises. 

Where  flows  Enrotas  in  his  feasant  place, 
Thiioe  eighty  virgina  we  pnmied  the  raoe, 
Like  men,  anointed  with  the  gliatering  oil, 
A  bloom  of  maiden  badB — Love'B  bloshiug  spoiL 

Soon  after  the  Athenians  instituted  gymnasia,  and  had  three 
near  to  tiie  city.  One,  the  Academia,  whence  our  English 
academy,  celebrated  for  its  walks,  where  Plato  inEtructed 
his  disciples  in  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  enriched  by 
his  own  exquisite  language ;  another,  the  Lyceum,  another 
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name  engrafted  on  out  language  to  express  a  place  for  obtain- 
ing knowlec^e,  in  which  AriBtotle  held  forth  to  his  pupils ; 
and  a  third,  CynosargeB,  frequented  only  by  the  lovest 
class. 

The  Romans,  in  this  respect,  as  in  most  others,  the  imita- 
tors of  the  Greets,  erected  theirs  on  a  grander  scale. 

The  exercises  practised  in  these  gymnasia  vere  of  divers 
kinds. 

Dancing — iu  which  a.  very  great  yariety  of  movementa, 
rhythmical  and  harmonious,  was  introduced.  In  this  branch 
of  gymnastics  is  to  be  found  the  nearest  approach  of  the 
ancients  to  the  methodised  system  of  Ling. 

Racing,  leaping,  wreailing,  boxing,  hurling,  and  quoita, 
were  their  chief  exercises.  RidtJig,  driving,  swinging,  rope 
climiing,  ammmtng,  and  other  different  exercises  for  the 
development  of  the  body,  were  also  regularly  taught. 

The  use  of  baths  formed  also  an  essential  part  of  their 
physical  training;  hence  many  of  the  gymnasia  of  the 
Romans  were  called  thermcs.  We  keep  the  word  in  "  thermal 
springs."  These  baths  were  invariably  employed  after  their 
exercises.  They  adopted  the  plan  of  the  Russian  bath  not 
unfrequently,  going  first  into  the  hot  hath,  and  then  plung- 
ing into  cold  water.  This  hint  may  be  of  use  to  those  who 
practise  the  water-treatment.  Ling's  exercises  first,  then  a 
hot  or  tepid  bath,  then  a  plunge  iato  a  cold  one. 

Another  practice  of  the  ancients,  that  of  Inunctions  might 
be  re-introduced  with  great  advantage.  It  is  recorded  as  a 
fact  that  oil-carriers  and  water-carriers  were  the  classes  in 
the  East  who  most  generally  escaped  the  plague;  the  one 
being  saturated  with  oil,  and  the  other  kept  wet  with  water, 
from  their  way  of  carrying  oil  or  water. 

So  much  was  this  system  of  exercises  considered  to  be 
hygienic,  that  a  particular  superintendent^  the  gymnasteB, 
skilled  in  medicine,  was  appointed  to  prescribe  the  kind  and 
amount  of  exercises  each  person  was  to  take,  and  he  had 
assistants  to  dispense,  according  to  Galen,  the  means  the 
gymnast  prescribed.  This  looks  as  if  some  of  the  exercises 
were  of  the  kind  now  called  passive,  in  which  the  individual 
under  treatment  is  acted  on  by  another. 
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The  ancieats  not  only  employed  a  methodized  Bystem  of 
exerdses  fbi  the  hanm>nion«  development  of  mind  and  body, 
for  training  t&e  ckUdrea  of  the  state;  but  tiiey  also  applied 
it  to  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases. 

Plato  and  Aiistolle  considered  this  system  of  exercises  to 
be  indispensable  in  every  well-ordered  oommonvealtb:  and 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  dereloping  mind  and  body  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  It  is  moat  important  that  sucb  a 
system  should  be  again  made  an  essential  part  of  education, 
and  be  again  placed  in  the  circle  of  hygienic  therapentici. 

Hippocrates  claimed  for  himself  the  credit  of  syst^natising 
exercises :  and  obserred  that  "  Exercise  gives  strength  and 
firmness  to  the  body  and  vigour  to  tie  mind."  Besides  the 
gymnast  already  mentioned,  there  was  also  a  class  of  physi- 
cians among  the  Grreeks  called  tatroleiptic,  from  their  making 
use  of  £nctionB  and  inunctions  for  the  purpose  of  curing. 

Celaus  records  the  application  of  exercises,  of  active  and 
passive  movements,  for  the  treatment  of  various  disorders ; 
and  gives  some  general  descriptions  of  the  kinds  of  friction 
used  in  different  circomstanoes  of  health  or  disease.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  principle  of  using  derivative  movements 
was  well  understood.  Thus  he  says — "  When  one  part  is  in 
pain  a  different  one  is  to  be  mbbed ;  and  when  we  wish  to 
make  a  derivation  from  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the 
body,  we  rub  the  extremitieB."  He  indicates  some  of  the 
disorders  and  diseases  for  the  cure  of  which  active  and 
passive  movements  were  applied;  for  instance,  functional 
disorders  of  the  heart,  liver,  spleen,  imd  digestive  tube, 
palsy,  neuralgic  affections,  epilepsy,  &c. 

Galen  paid  great  attention  to  different  kinds  of  move- 
ments and  frictions  for  the  treatment  of  disease.  He  recom- 
mended a  system  of  exercises  which  occupied  at  once  both 
body  and  mind;  and  insisted  on  such  a  method  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  therapeutics.  One  of  his  remarks  is  worthy  of 
attention — "  If  the  lower  extremities  are  kept  warm  by 
action,  there  is  produced  a  free  circulation  over  the  whole 
body."  To  have  "  the  head  cool  and  the  feet  warm,"  is  the 
rule  of  normal  health. 

During  the  "  dark  i^es,"  aa  they  have  been  emphatically 
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called,  -vhea  the  light  of  civilization  vas  aU  but  exdngnislied, 
and  only  a  (ev  spatks  of  celestial  fire  were  preserred  in  tlie 
ashes  of  the  past,  whUe  barbansm  was  lampant,  and  the 
grinding  tyranny  of  brute  force  repressed  all  straggles  for  a 
better  state  of  things,  the  art  of  gynmastic  therapeutics  was 
lost,  nor  was  it  revived  on  the  revival  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  though  the  davn  of  civilization  again  came  from  the 
glorious  scenes  of  its  former  resplendence. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Borelli  and  others 
introduced  the  "iatro-mechanie"  doctrine,  which  attempted 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  life  from  a  mechanical  point  of 
view.  Some  worthy  names  of  the  medical  roll  adopted  and 
enforced  this  doctrine ;  and  some  excellent  physiologists 
have  since  come  into  their  view,  and  by-and~bye  physicians 
may  think  it  worth  their  while  to  study  the  science  of 
iatro-mechanics,  and  to  apply  it  practically  for  the  benefit  of 
their  patients. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  pub- 
lished in  London  a  book  of  rare  value,  "  Medicina  Gymnas- 
tica ;  or.  Every  Man  his  own  Physician,"  by  Fuller.  In 
the  ninth  edition,  pubhshed  in  1777,  a  series  of  movements 
is  proposed,  which  were  said  to  conduce  much  to  an  easy 
respiration,  to  prevent  asthtna,  to  promote  perspiration,  and 
general  health.  Fuller  recommended,  in  the  first  instance, 
equitation  chiefly.  "  Cold-affusion  "  Currie  was  in  tfus  way 
cured  in  early  manhood,  of  phthisis;  and  the  writer  of  thia 
article  was  in  this  way  cured,  also  in  his  early  manhood,  of 
agrypnia,  a  painful  and  distressing  want  of  sleep,  which 
continued  for  nearly  a  yeax.  The  case  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  is  worth  recording.  He  had  gone  to  Edinbui^h  for 
his  last  medical  session.  He  was  a  clinical  clerk  at  the  In- 
firmary; and  was  an  active  president  of  the  Boyal  Physical 
Society;  and  he  had  to  prepare  for  his  examination,  for 
which  purpose  he  was  a  pupil  of  excellent  Fletcher.  He 
was  lodging  in  that  unamiable  street  known  as  "  College 
Street."  During  an  Intensely  cold  night,  he  was  summoned 
from  his  bed  by  his  landlady  to  see  the  maid  of  all  work, 
who  had  been  suddenly  taken  Ul.  He  saw  her  in  the  homely 
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Htdieii  of  the  second  Jlat.  He  had  heen  reeiding  for  some 
time,  before  the  commencement  of  that  winter  Bession  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  Weatnunstei  Lying-in  Hospital ;  and  his 
practised  ear  at  once  diacoTered,  firom  her  peculiar  cry,  that 
Bonsie  £ffie,  supposed  to  be  a  virgin  by  the  old  epinster 
landlady,  was  about  to  be  a  mother  though  she  was  not  a 
wife.  He  blurted  out  his  conviction ;  Effie  stoutly  denied 
it,  and  her  mistrees  was  scandalized :  "  Hont !  mon,  are  ye 
no  ashamed  o'  yersel ;  Effie  is  a  veertaoos  lassie."  "  Well," 
quod  the  inceptive  doctor, "  if  she  is  not  going  to  hare  a 
bairn,  she  has  inflammation  of  the  bowels — so  I  will  bleed 
her."  In  those  days,  little  recked  he  of  bloodletting  or 
heroic  practice,  so  he  bled  her  largely;  thinking  as  it  was 
probably  a  first  labour,  it  would  bring  it  to  pass  sooner. 
Unhappy  victim  he !  it  came  to  pass  sooner  than  he  calcu- 
lated on.  He  had  only  been  an  hour  in  his  roost,  when  the 
poor  landlady  came  to  him,  "  Oh  sir,  it  is  ower  true,  Effie  is 
in  the  thraw ;  come  awa  t  "  In  a  loose  dressing  gown  and  a 
pair  of  drawers,  he  at  once  went  to  the  poor  thing.  She 
was  in  a  closet  let  into  the  wall,  midships,  that  is,  in  the 
mid-passage  of  the  house ;  and  there  he  was  with  her  three 
hours.  She  had  her  baim,  and  he  had,  in  consequence  of 
his  exposure  in  a  bitter  cold  night  in  the  mid-passage  of 
that  villainous  flat,  a  severe  attack  of  meningitis.  He  was 
in  ^se  days  a  hard  student,  his  brain  had  been  ta:Eed  to 
the  fdU,  by  reading,  and  lectures,  and  hospital  practice,  for 
he  had  to  prepare  the  notes  for  the  clinical  lectures,  besides 
his  oUtisx  kinds  of  necessary  work.  Inability  to  read,  or 
sleep,  or  think;  a  quick  wiry  pulse,  headache,  and  other 
such  symptoms,  took  the  pluck  out  of  him — at  that  time  he 
had  more  tiian  enoi^h  of  it.  He  went  to  his  masters  at  the 
Infirmary,  to  the  dons  of  the  University — they  aU  scouted 
the  idea  of  there  being  inflammation  of  the  brain.  "  Ton 
have  worked  too  hard,  hve  generously ;  shut  up  your  books, 
drink  wine,  and  work  no  more  for  the  present."  In  the 
sense  of  reading,  he  could  work  no  more;  but  he  had 
himself  bled  once  and  again.  He  was  not  plucked ;  and  at 
the  close  of  that  year  he  went  to  British  Guiana,  six  degrees 
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from  the  Eqaatoc.  For  twelve  months  he  did  not  sleep 
more  than  two  hoars  in  the  twen^-four ;  sometimea  not 
more  than  one  hour ;  sometimes  not  at  all.  After  trying  erery- 
diing  he  could  think  of,  he  betliought  him  of  horse-exercise, 
and  pursued  it  steadily,  riding  for  very  many  hours  every 
day,  and  gradually  his  sleep  returned  to  him ;  and  from  that 
time  to  this  he  has  slept  "  like  a  top."        , 

The  case  of  Currie  is  given  in  Darwin's  "  Zoonomia.*' 
John  Wesley  also  cured  himself,  of  phthisis  in  the  first 
stage,  by  riding. 

Tissot  wrote  a  book  on  medical  gymnastics.  John  Hunter 
approved  of  Fugh's  tpectal  muscular  movements  for  con- 
tractions of  joints,  paralytic  weakness,  and  other  affections. 
Mr.  Fugh's  book  on  the  science  of  muscular  action  was  ' 
published  in  1794. 

The  celebrated  surgeon  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Grosvenor,  hdd 
in  the  behest  esteem  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  other 
eminent  surgeons,  was  known  throughout  the  kingdom  lor 
his  application  of  friction  to  lameness  or  imperfections  of 
motion,  arising  from  stiff  or  diseased  joints.  An  account  of 
his  treatment  was  published  by  Mr.  Cleoburey.  Mr.  Gros- 
venor was  undoubtedly  successful  in  a  multitude  of  cases. 

Dr.  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh,  published  a  book,  in  1819, 
illustrative  of  the  beneficial  action  of  compression  and  per- 
cussion in  the  cure  of  gout  and  debility  of  the  extremities, 
and  in  prolonging  health  and  promoting  longevity.  In  the 
same  year  Dr.  Gower  published  in  London,  "  Auxiliaries  to 
Medicine,"  in  which  he  describes  an  instrument,  the  pulsator, 
for  the  percussion  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  He  says : 
"JX  has  been  an  established  practice,  traceable  from  a  period 
as  ancient  as  tiiat  of  Hippocrates,  to  give  aid  to  such  parts 
-of  the  human  body  as  are  enfeebled,  or  imder  suffering, 
by  mechanically  propeUing  the  languid  circulation  of  the 
^ids." 

Every  one  knows  the  beneficial  effects  of  shampooing  and 
ruhbing.  The  Br^hton  rubber,  Mr.  Harrop,  and  the  Edin- 
bm^h  one,  Mr.  Beveridge,  have  with  their  manipulations 
and  rubbiags,  been  successful  in  a  number  of  cases. 
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The  writer  of  this  -papez  has  lately  Been  a  case  of  porrigo 
deealvans,  in  which  all  the  hair  had  perished  and  there  was 
complete  haldness,  in  which  a  complete  cure  was  chiefly 
effected  hy  gentle  manipulations  and  kneading  of  the  scalp. 
The  patient,  a  girl  of  seven  years  of  age,  took  at  the  same 
time  preparations  (^  Baryta,  by  his  direction,  in  homtBopathic 
doses ;  but  the  cure  was  effected  in  a  few  months,  and  he  is 
inclined  to  attribute  it  more  to  the  mechanical  than  to  the 
medical  treatment.  The  hand  only  was  used,  and  no  exter- 
nal medicinal  application  of  any  kind. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  his  work  on  the  diseases  and 
derang^nents  of  the  nerrons  system,  has  showti  the  trans- 
mission of  external  action  to  internal  organs,  and  thence  the 
efficacy  of  the  movement  core  in  many  varieties  of  aflection 
of  the  nervous  syBtem.  A  writer  in  "Household  Words" 
has  laid  hold  of  the  absurdities  of  a  barbarous  terminology, 
and  polyphtmous  technicalities,  to  throw  ridicule  on  a  scien- 
tific system  of  methodised  exercises;  but  the  iacts  remain^ 

The  part  that  manual  magnetism,  or  mesmerism,  has  in 
the  specific  movements  of  Ling,  will  be  ccmsidered  on  a 
future  occasion.  This  kind  of  nxagnetism,  according  to  Ling 
himseK,  is  a  dynamic  agent,  through  an  external  mechanical 
vehicle. 

Let  it  be  repeated  that  mechanical  applications,  move- 
mmte,  and  diversified  exercises,  formed  an  essential  part  of 
ancient  therapeutics.  During  the  dark  ages  this  method 
was  lost  J  but  Ling,  the  Swede,  has  supplied  to  practical 
therapeutics  the  curative  application  of  the  physiological 
principles  of  the  iotro-mechanical  school,  and  has  restored 
the  gap  that  had  been  made  in  the  healing  art. 

Gymnastic  exercises,  regulated  according  to  the  present 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  former  an  exact 
science,  and  the  latter  advancing  to  exactness  thougb  it  can 
never  entirely  reach  it,  ought  to  be  te-instituted  as  a  part  of 
rational  education,  to  insure  a  robust  habit  of  body,  and 
through  it,  a  vigorous  development  of  the  mental  faculties;  . 
and  they  should  be  restored  as  an  essential  part  of  thera- 
peutics, for  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases,  in  connexion  with 
true  medical  treatment,  that  i?,  homoeopathy. 
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In  respect  of  education,  all  tliinkera  and  observers  know 
the  inflaence  the  miad  and  body  exercise  on  each  odier, 
hov  interdependent  they  are,  the  one  on  the  other ;  and 
therefore  the  due  developnient  of  tlie  physical  powers  ezer- 
dees  an  immense  influence  on  the  due  development  of  the 
ntind.  If,  then,  exercieeB  should  be  a  part  of  education, 
they  should  be  applied  according  to  a  sygtem  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  sciences  of  anatomy  and  pbysioli^y. 
The  principle  ob  which  they  act  is  obvious.  They  stimulate 
equally  to  healthy  action  all  the  parts  of  the  body;  the 
drculadcm  is  made  free  and  vigorous ;  and  aU  the  functions 
are  performed  with  proper  activity ;  the  normal  health  is 
maintained;  and  the  material  for  a  healthy  longevity  is 
fiilly  supplied.  Such  exercises  are  especially  called  for  in 
the  education  of  girls,  who  should  not  be  wasp-shaped  and 
indtdent,  witli  tender  or  twisted  spines,  but  should  be  able 
to  ran  races,  and  "  hold  their  own  "  in  the  course  of  Ufe. 
No  education  is  otherwise  than  excessively  faulty,  whereby 
physical  vigour  la  not  maintained  or  obtained.  Sir  John 
Forbes  has  mentioned  a  school  that  came  under  bis  own 
observation,  in  which  "  there  was  not  one  girl  who  had  been 
there  two  years  that  was  not  more  or  less  crooked."  He 
adds :  "  Scarcely  a  single  girl  that  has  been  at  a  boarding 
school  for  two  or  three  years  returns  home  with  unimpaired 
hei^th."  This  is  not  die  s^rt  of  stuff  out  of  which  the 
human  family  should  be  replenished.  Let  your  girls  and 
your  women  be  healthy,  and  you  will  have  a  healthy  race  of 
men.  The  vast  increase  of  cases  of  "  spinal  irritation,"  and 
of  uterine  disorders,  which  has  led  to  the  monstrous  iniquity 
of  the  speculatway  shews  the  necessity  of  applying  a  better 
system,  to  the  education  of  girls.  The  "  forcing  system,"  of 
education  is  an  evil  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  denounced ; 
and  in  the  case  of  girls  it  is  worse,  for  they  have  not  the 
exercises  of  boys  to  counteract  the  ill  effects  of  a  too  seden- 
tary life.  Youth  should  be  the  period  of  the  exuberance  of 
young  life — observing  and  yet  frolicsome — ^health-getting, 
and  grace-obtaining,  and  strength-winning.  Whereas  girl's 
youth  is  imprisoned  in  buckram,'  set  fest  in  stays,  straight- 
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laced  and  sonr-Tisaged.  This  ia  altogetLer  wrong;  let 
natare,  and  their  nature,  have  &ee  play,  and  let  them  have  . 
all  the  enjoyments,  recreatdons,  and  exerciseB  that  aie  enitahle 
to  their  period  of  life  and  are  consiBtent  with  virtue  and 
modesty.  The  free  and  unrestrained  play  of  limb  is  one  of  the 
rery  best  things  in  this  world  for  the  young  and  ihe  adoles- 
cent. Take  their  feet  out  of  the  stocks,  and  their  hands  ont 
of  the  gyves,  and  their  waists  out  of  the  prisons  in  which 
your  itdse  method  of  education  has  placed  them,  and  your 
daughters  will  grow  up  in  health,  and  strength,  and  beauty, 
and  their  sons  and  daughters  will  have  a  healthy  inftmcy  and 
childhood :  and  so  the  human  stock  will  be  improved,  gene-, 
ration  after  generation. 

Peter  Henry  Ling,  the  restorer  of  mechanical  therapentics, 
and  the  formative  iatro-mechanic,  whose  methodized  system 
of  exercises,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  henceforth  form  a  part  of 
medical  education,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  I^ovember  1766. 
He  departed  this  life  on  the  Srd  of  May,  1839. 

He  invented  a  system  of  therapeutic  movements  in  tho- 
rough accordance  with  the  lama  of  motion.  He  contended 
that  mechanical  agency  should  be  employed  therapeutically, 
as  it  is  an  established  &ct  that  "  the  living  fibre  equally  re- 
acts for  mechanic  as  for  chemical  or  galvanic  excitation." 
He  observed  that  certain  movements  occasioned  giddiness, 
others  caused  vomiting,  otbors  increased  the  animal  heat 
even  to  a  high  degree  of  perspiration  j  others,  again,  pro- 
duced a  sensation  of  cold.  Some  quickened  the  pulse, 
others  made  it  slower.  He  summed  up  the  results  of  hia 
experiments  on  the  motory  phenomena  of  the  human  organ- 
ism in  this  formula:  "To  render  any  movement  definite 
and  exact,  a  point  of  departure,  a  point  of  termination,  and 
the  line  through  which  the  body  or  any  of  its  parts  must 
pass,  are  to  be  clearly  and  severally  determined,  as  well  as 
the  velocity  and  rhythm  of  the  motory  act  itself." 

In  a  scheme  so  comprehensive  as  his,  the  methodised 
exercises  may  be  applied  to  educational,  therapeutical,  mili- 
tary, and  sesthetic  purposes.  Not  only  the  whole  body,  but 
any  molecule  of  the  whole  body  may  be  acted  on,  according 
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to  him.  The  intensity  of  the  application  of  motiTe  power 
may  vary  &om  the  sUghtest  to  a  very  great  amount  of  force. 
In  181S,  a  Central  Institution  for  the  practice  of  his  sye- 
tem,  was  estahlished  at  Stockholm.  How  devoted  he  was  to 
it  appears  &Dm  ihs  touching  attetances  he  made  on  his 
death-bed.  "  Often  misnaderstood,  and  often  withont 
means,  for  thirty-fiTe  years  I  hare  devoted  my  life  to  a 
suhject  without  any  hope  of  immediate  or  ultimate  reward. 
The  King  and  Diet  have  assisted  me  in  my  struggles  from 
time  to  time,  but  my  health  was  unfortunately  sacrificed 
before  the  hand  of  encouragement  was  held  out,  and  even 
now  I  have  only  a  few  assistants  to  aid  me  in  carrying  out 
my  original  idea.  Death  is  about  to  put  an  end  to  all  my 
activity,  and  what  I  have  done  may  vanish  like  a  bubble, 
should  the  King  and  Diet  refrise  to  listen  to  my  dying  re- 
quest, and  deny  their  support  to  tie  enlargement  of  the 
Institution,  according  to  the  scheme  I  have  laid  down.  Out 
of  nearly  a  hundred  pupils  I  have  endeavoured  to  educate 
as  gymnasiarchs,  there  are  only  two  who  are  able  to  carry  out 
my  true  scientific  idea,  and  these  two  in  delicate  health. 
Should  they  depart  before  others  are  educated  in  their  place, 
the  real  object  of  the  Institution  will  be  lost." 

These  two  happily  survive.  Professor  Branting,  who  fillx 
his  place  at  Stockholm,  and  Professor  Georgii,  who  for  some 
years  has  been  resident  in  London.  Dr.  Liedbeck,  die  ex- 
cellent homoepathist  of  Stockholm,  is  Ling's  son-in-law,  and 
one  of  his  staunch  champions  and  followers. 

Ling  left  behind  him  no  complete  digest  of  his  system  of 
mechanical  therapeutics,  but  a  manual — an  edition  of  which, 
to  be  enriched  with  his  own  notes,  so  as  to  form  an  "  Orga- 
non  of  Gymnastics,"  Professor  Georgii  has  promised  ns. 

Our  breath  is  in  our  nostrils,  why  has  he  not  fulfilled  hia 
promise?  Only  he,  or  Branting,  could  do  it  worthily. 
Professor  Georgii  is  a  consummate  anatomist  and  physiolo* 
gist,  and  was  for  a  long  time  Lecturer  on  Physiological 
Anatomy  at  the  Koyal  Central  Institution  for  Gymnastics  at 
Stockholm,  and  he  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  the 
study  of  pathology  at  the  schools  and  hospitals  of  Vienna 
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find  Paris,  and  received  from  the  king  of  Sweden  the  "  bre- 
ySt  de  professeur."  He  is  a  thorough  master  of  his  art;  and 
it  is  very  much  to  he  desired  that  he  Bhould  he  enabled  to 
found  a  pedagogic  eBtabliafament — so  that  from  him  onr 
young  physicians  and  surgeons  might  leam  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  Ling.  No  one  else,  out  of  Stockholpi,  for 
Branding  is  there,  has  either  the  science  oi  practical  skill  to 
teach  odiers  effectively.  It  is  fitting  that  those  designated 
by  Ling  should  be  the  teachers  of  his  mechanical  thera- 
peutics. 

Some  of  Ling's  physiological  and  therapeutic  views  are 
included  in  the  following  sentences  ; — 

"  The  vital  phenomena  may  be  arranged  in  three  principal 
or  fundamental  orders :  1st.  Dynamical  phenomena,  manifes- 
tations of  the  mind,  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  ^d. 
Chemical  phenomena,  assimilation,  sanguification,  secretion, 
nutrition,  &c.  3rd.  Mechanical  phenomena,  voluntary  and 
organic;  respiration,  mastication,  deglutition,  circulation,  &c 

"  The  union  and  harmony  of  these  three  orders  of  phe- 
nomena characterize  a  perfect  organization,  and  every  vital 
act  is  accomplished  under  their  combined  influence. 

"  The  different  share  these  phenomena  take  in  a  certain 
vital  act,  gives  it  its  peculiar  character.  If  any  derangement 
occurs  in  any  of  these  phenomena,  the  result  is  always  a 
disturbance  of  the  vital  functions,  which  we  call  disease. 

"  The  state  of  health  depends,  accordingly,  on  the  equi- 
librium and  harmony  that  ought  to  exist  between  the  func- 
tions of  those  tissues  or  organs  in  which  these  three  orders 
of  phenomena  occur. 

"  When  this  harmony  is  deranged,  in  order  to  re-establish 
it,  we  should  endeavour  to  increase  the  vital  activity  of 
those  organs  whose  frtnctions  have  a  relation  to  that  order  of 
phenomena  whose  manifestation  is  decreased  or  weakened," 

In  accordance  with  these  views  he  includes,  among  thera- 
peutic means,  three  different  kinds  of  influences  on  the 
human  organism.  1st.  Chemical  agencies — ^d.  Physicei 
and  mechanical  agencies — ^Srd.  Dynamical  agencies.  And 
he  observes  that  "  the  physician  has  accordingly  to  regulate, 
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not  only  the  medicine  and  food  requisite  for  the  sick ;  bat 
also  exercise,  position  during  resting,  and  the  maimer  in 
which  tbe  irritable  mind  is  to  be  calmed.  Due ,  attention  to 
all  these  matters  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  rational  treat* 
ment  of  difieAee  " 

Professor  Georgii  thus  comments  on  this  axiomatic  state- 
ment of  his  master.  "  In  admitting  these  three  principal 
varieties  of  vitai  acta,  and,  as  a  consequence,  so  many  cor- 
responding modes  of  physiologically  afiecting  the  organism, 
each  of  which  is  in  its  sphere  of  equal  importance,  we  con- 
uder  the  therapeutical  system  incomplete  in  which  all  these 
|M)wer8  are  not  taken  into  consideration.  Another  question 
not  less  important  is  the  establishing  of  a  law  for  the  thera- 
Jieutical  application  of  these  three  powers.  The  liTing 
organism  can  no  more  be  considered  merely  as  a  chemical 
retort,  in  which  we  are  able  to  produce  at  pleasure  the  same 
phenomena  as  in  a  laboratory,  than  it  can  be  held  to  be  a 
mechanical  production,  on  which  we  are  allowed  by  mecha- 
nical pressure  to  eSace  an  elevation  on  the  surface  or  alter 
its  form,  as  we  would  straighten  a  pliant  but  crooked  stick. 
If  the  re-octiTe  phenomena  of  life  are  not  taken  into  due 
consideration,  the  treatment  must  faiL,  the  result  be  injurious, 
"  A  course  "  of  mercury,  or  of  iodine,  or  of  any  other  poten- 
tial drug  is,  accordingly,  within  the  chemical  sphere,  as 
much  opposed  to  the  laws  of  reaction,  as  is  an  orthopedic 
treatment  continued  for  years,  within  the  mechanical  sphere. 
The  law  of  reaction  is  a  law  of  nature.  According  to  its 
principles  the  organism  creates  new  powers  where  they  are 
demanded.  Not  only  the  educalility  of  man  in  moral  and 
intellectual,  as  well  as  in  physical  respects,  depends  on  thia 
law,  but  the  same  principle  prevails  also  in  the  pathological 
state  of  the  body,  and  must  accordingly  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  therapeutics.  Thus  we  observe  that  the  physi- 
cal powers  of  the  organism  are  increased  by  corporeal  exer- 
cbes  just  because  the  reproductive  powers  of  that  organism 
are  compelled  to  increased  activity  in  mnsequence  of  the 
consumption  of  power  that  takes  place  from  every  physical 
effort.    The  self-sustaining  power  of  life,  the  ma  medicatrix 
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nature,  depends  on  tliese  principles.  Exercise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  re-actare  povers  of  the  body  is  strengthening, 
and  promotes  sleep,  appetite,  and  tranquillity  of  mind ;  when 
it  is  in  disproportion  to  these  re-active  powers,  its  excess 
produces  iktigue,  restlesBness,  heat,  pain,  sleeplessness ; 
carried  to  extreme  excess,  alteration  of  the  blood  is  pro- 
dnced,  and  even  death  may  be  the  consequence.** 

The  moTement-cnre,  or  bio-mechanical  therapeutics,  con- 
sists of  a  methodical  application  of  well-defined  and  appro- 
priate rhythmical  moTements  to  the  human  body.  This 
method,  being  founded  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  differs  entirely  from  every  kind  of  ordinary 


It  was  first  practised  in  England  by  Messrs.  Ehrenhoff 
and  De  Betou.  The  former  is  now  settled  at  Liverpool ;  the 
latter  is  dead,  and  Dr.  Blundell  is  his  successor  in  the  city. 
Professor  Georgii  came  to  England  in  1848.  Dr.  Roth  was 
for  some  months  his  pupU,  and  has  been  for  some  years 
engaged  in  this  mode  of  practice.  So  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  all  other  persons  in  this  country  who  profess  to  make 
use  of  the  Swedish  exercises  for  curative  purposes,  are  mere 
pretenders. 

The  movement-cure  may  be  used  in  suitable  cases  as  a 
non-medical  tonic;  and  is  capable  of  increasing  the  vital 
and  nervous  power,  either,  locally  or  generally ;  it  is  also 
nsefrd  in  cases  of  congestion  or  imequal  circulation,  by  its 
derivative  processes,  whereby  the  equilibrium  and  harmony 
of  the  system  may  be  restored.  It  is  very  useful  in  cases  of 
chronic  weakness  of  the  limbs  or  joints.  There  is  a  multi- 
tude of  cases  in  which  it  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  homoeopathic  treatment. 

The  movements  employed  are  of  two  classes  —active  move- 
ments, by  which  the  patient  puts,  under  the  direction  of  the 
gymnast,  the  levers  of  the  human  frame-work  into  an  uni- 
form regulated  action :  and  passive  movements,  which  are 
made  independently  of  the  will  of  the  patient. 

This  method  of  treatment  is  of  signal  advantage  in  cases 
where  there  ie  a  tendency  to  phthisis;  in  the  first  stage  of 
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comumption;  for  chronic  bronchitis  and  for  asduna.  It  is 
very  useluL  in  spinal  affections,  for  carratnres  and  tendency 
thereto;  and  also  in  iunctional  disorders  of  the  heart,  and  of 
other  important  orgaofl.  Its  iiselidness  in  affections  of  the 
respiratory  organs  makes  it  of  pecnliar  value  in  this  coontry, 
the  inliabitants  of  which  are  so  subject  to  such  affections. 
Its  curatiTe  power  dn  such  cases  has  been  abundantly 
proved  at  tlie  institution  of  Stockholm. 

The  writer  has  found  it  of  use  in  sudi  cases,  as  well  as 
in  chronic  congestions  of  different  kinds,  for  chronic  diat- 
rhcea,  and  for  many  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  He 
has  used  it  with  advantage  for  some  of  his  own  children ; 
one  of  them  has  been  under  the  treatment  during  six  years. 

He  is  sadsfied  that  if  it  was  introduced  into  the  nursery 
and  into  sc^tools,  it  would  so  improve  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  children  and  youth  submitted  to  it,  that  their 
after-life  would  be  healthier  and  much  prolonged.   ^ 

This  method  of  practice  must  not  be  ju^ed  partially,  but 
in  its  entirety.  "Though  each  subdiigsion  of  the  science,." 
says  Professor  Georgii,  "  is  complete  in  itself,  it  is  maimed 
and  defective  when  regarded  without  reference  to  the  whole. 
Ling's  conception  of  a  gymnasiarch  was  not  merely  that  of 
a  fencing  master,  one  skilled  in  the  intricacies  of  drill  and 
posture,  nor  that  of  a  pathologist  only,  adroit  in  all  the 
varieties  of  rubbings,  shampooings,  and  such  like  manipula- 
tioDs,  nor  yet  of  a  mere  orchestric  artist,  though  he  should 
understand  all  the  possibilities  of  figure,  and  all  the  formu- 
laries of  grace.  These  are  only  rude  emhrya  of  a  rational 
system  of  gymnastics.  To  eliminate  the  latent  capacities  of 
the  onanism,  to  repress  what  is  abnormal,  to  adjust  what  is 
disturbed — in  a  word,  to  adapt  the  powers  of  each  individual 
constitution  to  the  necessities  of  its  vocation,  by  well-defined 
and  anatomically-determined  movements,  to  eatablish  har- 
mony in  form  and  motion,  beauty  and  healthfulness,  so  that 
the  result  should  be  tnens  sana  in  corpore  sano;  these  were 
the  aims  Ling  endeavoured,  and  was  admirably  fitted,  to 
carry  out.  As  a  pedagogist,  it  was  his  care  to  graduate  each 
exercise  to  the  capacity  of  the  feeblest  as .  well  as  of  the 
strongest.     As  a  pathologist,  it  was  his  study  to  apply  the 
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mechanical  t^sacy  u  a  healing  inataruinent,  in  cases  evai 
There  all  other  means  had  failed.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  evinced  a  greater  partiality  for  &e  therapeutic  branch 
of  his  Bystem.  If  he  succeeded  in  eBtablishing  the  &ct  that 
chronic  diseases  were  capable  of  cure,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  by  a  certain  modua  operandi  in  the  application  of 
active  and  paSBire  movements,  be  not  only  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  the  therapeutical  value  of  motion  (mechanical  agency), 
but  demonstrated  also  the  importance  of  gymnastics  as  an 
educational  and  hygienic  apparatus,  and  the  absolutely 
necesBary  poBsession  of  anatomical  and  physiological  know- 
ledge as  the  basis  for  its  practical  application." 

As  neither  a  complete  nor  exact  analysis  of  the  conipre-. 
b^isive  science,  for  such  it  Ib,  of  therapeutic  gymnastics  can 
be  expected  in  a  brief  sketch  of  this  kind,  vhat  has  been 
already  said  may  suffice  to  shew  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  invite  the  professional  reader  to  consider  it  with 
eameBtness  and  diligence.  The  addition  of  a  few  c&ses, 
which  were  submitted  to  the  treatment  by  the  writer,  may 
be  acceptable.  They  were  all  treated  by  Professor  Georgii, 
and  the  first  three  cases  have  already  been  reported  by 
him. 

Case  1, — Miss ,  E^ed  ^,  bad  lost  two  sisters  ficcun 

pulmonary  consumption.  From  the  sixth  year  of  her  age, 
she  had  suffered  from  an  occasional  sharp  pain  in  her  chest, 
and  had  at  times  a  profuse  expectoration,  which  about  tturee 
years  ago  became  tinged  with  blood.  She  had  passed  two 
winters  in  Madeira,  and  had  returned  much  improved  in 
health.  During  the  last  spring  and  summer,  she  b^an  to 
decbne,  and  her  cough  and  expectoration  became  trouble- 
some. At  the  end  of  July,  18S1,  there  was  a  sl^ht  depres- 
sion under  the  right  clavicle  j  didness  on  percussion,  and. 
bronchial  respiration  under  the  clavicle.  The  yesicular  mur- 
mur on  that  side  was  very  weak,  and  indeed  could  scarcely 
be  beard.  The  heart  was  atrophied  and  hurried  in  its  move- 
ments. The  period  had,  of  late,  been  very  scanty ;  the  feet 
cold ;  the  face  flushed ;  and  the  patient  felt  very  hot,  espe- 
cially ailer  dinner.     She  often  bad  a  sensation  of  fatigue  and 
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veskneas  in  die  left  side  of  tibe  chest,  vrhich  measured 
twenty-seren  inches  and  a  quarter.  A  great  amelioratacHi 
took  place  after  a  month's  treatment.  The  feet  were  always 
warm ;  the  face  had  Tesumed  its  natural  colour ;  and  the 
periodical  discharge  was  increased.  The  patient  felt  better 
tiian  she  had  done  for  many  years,  and  the  circumference  of 
the  chest  was  increased  an  inch.  After  this  favourable 
chai^  it  was  considered  safe  for  the  patient  to  remain  in  this 
country  for  the  winter,  as  she  did  not  wish  to  return  to 
Madeim. 

The  beneficial  results  continued ;  and  her  health  has  since 
been  tolerably  good. 

Ca8B  3. — Mr.  aged  81,  bom  in  the  Levant,  had 

sufFered  from  spitting  of  blood  since  he  was  fourteen.  When 
he  commenced  the  treatment  in  February,  1850,  he  was 
very  much  reduced  in  strength  and  flesh,  and  the  expecto- 
ration was  profuse  and  muco-purulent.  He  was  always 
hoarse  and  had  a  feeling  of  wedmess  in  the  throat,  as  well 
aa  a  constant  tickling '  sensation  there.  The  chest  was  very 
contracted  and  his  position  stooping.  On  his  trying  to  keep 
the  head  upright,  he  experienced  a  sensation  in  the  throat  as 
if  something  would  burst.  The  digestion  was  weak,  and  the 
boweb  were  ra&er  constipated.  He  had  a  feeling  of  weak- 
ness in  the  whole  left  side  of  the  body,  but  principally  at  the 
left  side  of  the  head,  and  then  the  Mnsation  of  weakness 
in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  increased.  The  feet  were  always 
cold.  Two  months  ago  there  was  a  slight  recurrence  of 
spitting  of  blood.  The  stethoscope  pointed  out  the  anterior 
part  of  the  left  lung  almost  entirely,  but  principally  in  its 
central  part,  as  impeimeable  to  air,  which  was  the  case  also 
with  the  whole  posterior  part.  The  right  lung  was  sound. 
This  patient  continued  to  use  the  movement  core,  off  and 
on,  for  more  than  two  years :  he  gained  in  flesh  and  general 
strength,  he  became  quite  upright,  his  chest  increased  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  feet  wore  always 
warm ;  the  voice  became  clear,  and  he  could  even  sing, 
which  he  had  not  done  for  many  years  previously. 
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He  contanded  in  improTed  health  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  when  he  had  severe  pulmonary  hemorrh^e.  It 
was  arrested ;  hut  some  months  after  it  recoired,  when  he 
was  at  Marseilles,  and  it  proved  fiatal.  But  the  improve- 
ment he  received  while  he  was  under  the  movement  treat- 
ment was  unequivocal. 

Casb  S. — Mr.  —  aged  S5,  of  lymphatic  temperament, 
was  advised  by  the  writer  to  consult  Professor  Georgii,  in 
the  beginning  of  February,  1850.  He  had  for  some  time 
been  losing  flesh,  and  was  easily  fatigued  on  any  slight 
exertion,  and  had  now  and  then  a  slight  cough :  there  was 
danger  of  his  becoming  phtbisicaL  He  had  a  tendency  to 
take  cold  readily ;  the  appetite  was  indifferent,  especially  in 
the  morning ;  tiie  hair  was  falling  off  and  very  dry ;  the 
hips  were  very  prominent  in  proportion  to  the  development 
of  the  chest.  He  measured  round  the  chest  thirty-five 
inches,  and  by  strong  inspiration  only  thirty-six,  which 
proved  there  were  great  weakness  and  incapacity  of  the 
lungs.  The  stethoscope  shewed  a  very  indistinct  respiratory 
murmur  in  general,  but  especially  under  the  right  collar- 
bone at  which  place  dulness  was  found  on  percussion.  The 
congested  state  of  the  lunge,  and  the  deficient  development 
of  the  chest,  induced  the  professor  to  use  derivative  move- 
ments, calculated  to  act  on  the  motory  powers  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  ribs.  A  fortnight  elapsed  before  any  change  had 
taken  place;  the  movements  at  first  caused  great  fatigue  and 
languor,  which  however  yielded  to  some  movements  directed 
to  accelerate  the  action  of  the  absorbents  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  to  soothe  the  irritation  of  the  ganglionic  nerves. 
At  the  end  of  two  months  the  patient  could  support  any 
amount  of  fat^ue ;  his  muscular  powers  were  in  fact  greatly 
increased,  and  the  feet  were  always  warm.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  the  chest  had  increased  an  inch,  and  the  improved 
capacity  of  the  lungs  was  proved  by  the  increased  movements 
of  the  thorax,  which  was  found  on  inspiration  to  be  nearly 
thirty-eight  inches.  Several  threatenings  of  colds  and  sore- 
throats  that  occurred  during  the  treatment  were  put  a  stop  to 
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hj  appropriate  moTements,  and  the  patient  was  perfectly 
cured,  and  has  since  increased  both  in  flesh  and  general  health. 

Case  4. — Miss  S.,  36  years  of  age,  had  suffered  during  a 
year  firom  cough,  with  considerable  muco-purulent  expecto- 
ration, and  from  heemoptysis,  which  had  recurred  five  times. 
She  suffered  distressingly  from  cold  feet,  especially  at  night 
and  in  bed,  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  She  had  burning 
heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  her  face  was  flushed  and 
hot  in  the  evening.  The  right  shoulder  was  lower  than 
the  left ;  and  there  was  a  depression  of  the  sternum.  Her 
eyes  were  wea^  and  she  could  not  read  by  candlelight.  She 
was  subject  to  nose-bleeding.  The  catamenia  regular ;  she 
,  had  leucorrhcea.  She  suffered  occasionally  from  aching  pain 
under  the  right  shoulder  blade.  She  was  frequently  hoarse. 
Dulness  on  percussion  under  both  clavicles,  especially  on 
the  right  side ;  the  respiratory  murmur  under  the  right 
claTicle  was  tubular,  and  there  was  also  a  prolonged  respi- 
ratory murmur.  On  the  back  no  respiratory  sound  could  be 
detected  above  the  shoulder  blades  on  either  side.  Her: 
chest  only  expanded  a  quarter  of  inch  with  Ae  strongest 
inspiratory  effort  she  could  make.  Her  nervous  force  was 
very  feeble. 

After  three  months'  treatment  by  Ling's  exercises,  if^ch 
was  commenced  in  February,  1852,  her  strength,  as  shewn 
by  pressure  with  the  hand,  increased  from  13  to  ^  in  the 
scale  of  the  dynamometer.  She  gained  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  round  the  chest,  and  the  inspiratory  power  was 
increased  nearly  an  inch.  Her  general  health  was  much 
improved,  her  feet  were  warm,  and  she  could  take  long 
walks. 

There  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  no  relapse,  and  she 
is  now  in  fair  health. 

Case  5. — Miss  F.  S.,  aged  30,  a  sister  of  the  lady  whose 
case  has  just  been  given,  began  the  exercises  at  the  same 
time.  From  the  twelfth  year  of  her  age  her  lungs  had  been 
delicate.     She  had,  some  years  before  the  writer  saw  her, 
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Bufieied  bom  an  attack  of  typkcnd  pnennKmuL  There  vas 
a  al^ht  lateral  cttirataic  for  vhich  instrnmeiital  support  bad 
been  used.  She  often  bad  pain  in  the  back  and  under  tbe 
light  Bboolder-blade.  About  four  yean  befi»-e  sbe  was 
seen  by  tbe  writer  sbe  began  to  coogb,  and  her  expectora- 
licni  vas  tinged  iritb  blood,  and  muco^pnrulent.  Her  feet 
were  always  cold.  There  Wu  a  depression  on  the  left  side  of 
tbe  thorax,  and  there  were  all  the  physical  «gns,  at  that 
spot,  of  a  mass  of  tubercles  in  the  process  of  softening.  On 
the  right  side  there  was  a  prolonged  expiratory  murmur ; 
and  in  tbe  back  a  respiratory  muzmur  could  hardly  be  difico- 
Tsred.  Sbe  had  been  losing  flesh;  was  often  hoarse;  and 
the  mucous  rftle  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  several  feet. 

After  three  months  of  these  exercises  a  decided  improve- 
ment bad  taken  place.  Sbe  is  still  delicate,  but  she  baa  at 
present  a  more  comfortable  existence  than  could  have  been 
anticipated  for  her,  ftom  her  advanced  and  long-standing 
pulmonic  affection. 

Tlie  excdlent  efl^  of  the  Swedish  exercises,  in  pulmonary 
afiectiomi,  may  be  judged  of  from  tbe  recital  of  the  five  cases 
now  given  ;  and  the  writer  could  add  not  a  few  more. 

Case  6. — Rev.  Mr.  ',  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 

had  been  living  at  difl^ent  Mediterranom  stations  for  some 
yesrs,  and  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  England  from  an 
utter  fiiihire  of  his  physical  powers.  He  had  long  suffered 
firom  a  mesenteric  affection,  and  was  reduced  to  a  pitiable 
condition  of  leanness  and  feebleness.  He  was  advised  by 
the  writer,  for  the  purpose  of  being  tonified,  to  try  Ling's 
exercises.  He  had  been  subject  to  repeated  attacks  of 
quinsey.  He  suffered  from  constipation  and  indigestion. 
About  two  months  before  he  was  seen  by  the  writer,  an  ab- 
scess had  formed  in  the  rectum,  and  a  great  deal  of  pus  had 
passed  away :  during  that  time  he  had  frequently  fainted. 
Tbexe  was  still  a  fiBtulous  opening,  and  after  every  alvine 
relief  he  suffered  &om  severe  tenesmus,  and  pressure  down- 
ward in  the  rectum.  He  felt  oppreBsed  after  meals,  was 
flatulent  and  oSten  giddy.     He  is  very  tall ;  he  stooped  a 
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good  deal;  and  at  that  time  only  weighed  144 lbs.  There 
was  want  of  Tesicnlar  monnur  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
lung.  There  was  a  slight  eidargement  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver.  He  measured  round  the  thorax  35^  inches,  and  on 
a  foil  inspiration  36}  inches. 

He  was  BO  feeble  Uiat  he  fainted  after  the  application  of 
the  third  movement,  though  most  gently  and  carefully  made. 
The  first  movement  was  a  light  friction  of  the  loins,  the 
second  was  a  rotatory  movement  of  the  feet,  and  the  third, 
after  which  he  swooned,  was  a  most  gentle  bending  and  then 
extenaioQ  of  the  arms.  In  ten  da^,  from  being  hardly  able 
to  creep  along  a  few  yards,  he  walked  nearly  two  miles. 
In  six  weeks  the  measurement  of  his  chest  shewed  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  an  inph.  His  strength  rapidly  and  progres- 
sively improved  ;  the  sufferings  of  the  rectum  ceased ;  the 
fistular  abscess  was  gradually  but  effectually  cured.  In  five 
mirths  he  undertook  a  most  onerous  and  responrable  clerical 
charge,  and  ceased  to  take  the  exercises. 

This  gentleman  has  since  that  time  had  a  severe  attack  of 
pleurisy,  widi  efitision ;  and  two  years  ago,  while  in  France, 
he  had  a  frightful  hmmoptysis.  Yet  such  is  his  vitality,  and: 
such  his  indomitable  pluck,  that  he  still  discharges  the 
frmctions  of  a  clergyman,  in  fiill  work,  in  one  of  the  most 
Uboor-exacting  positions  in  the  kingdom.  His  geiieral: 
healdi  at  this  time  is  good  j  and  like  a  staunch  and  true  man 
as  he  is,  he  is  a  generous  and  faithful  upholder  of  homceo- 
pathy,  and  of  Ling's  exercises.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  patients  the  writer  has  submitted  to  the  bio-mechanical 
treatment  had  medical  treatment  from  him  concurrently;  and 
the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  whether  such  results  in. 
such  cases,  and  in  such  periods  of  time,  could  have  been 
obtained  from  medical  treatment  alone.  It  is  but  just  to 
Frofessor  Georgii  to  say,  that  he  is  an  excellent  homceopa- 
thist,  as  well  as  a  master  of  his  especial  art 

Cabb  7. — Mr. ,  aged  40,  of  nervous-bilious  tempera- 
ment, had  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  diplomacy.  He 
had  been  in  enervating  climates.     For  a  long  time  he  had 
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been  Bubject  to  great  BufieringB  of  a  dyspeptic  character; 
acid  eructations,  and  TomitingB  of  white  &othy  matter.  His 
spirits  were  greatly  dejected;  his  complexion  was  sallow; 
the  expression  of  bis  countenance  was  anxious  and  worn. 
Bob  sleep  was  restlera,  and  interrapted  by  night-mare.  He 
bad  giddiness  on  stooping;  cold  feet;  pain  between  the 
shoulders ;  palpitation  of  the  heart.  AAer  six  weeks'  trE«t- 
ment  with  the  exercises,  he  found  himself,  to  his  own 
astonishment,  welL  He  became  re-juvenescent;  and  as  he 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  men,  so  is  be  now  one  of 
the  happiest.  This  pleasant  state  of  things  has  continued, 
without  interruption,  for  several  years. 

Cabb  8. — ReT.  Mr.  Y ,  aged  33.    Has  for  some  time 

suffered  from  "clergyman's  throat;"  has  been  for  years 
dyspeptic ;  cannot  read  even  a  few  minutes  without  loss  of 
voice ;  the  tonsils  and  uvula  red  and  swollen ;  feet  cold,  and 
only  get  warm  after  walking  exercise ;  when  in  bed  has  a 
sensation  of  coldness  on  tiie  outside  of  the  thighs ;  the  pit 
of  the  stomach  tender  to  the  touch ;  flatulent  distention  of 
the  abdomen;  shooting  crampoid  pains  in  the  chest,  and 
especially  in  the  left  mamma.  He  commenced  the  exercises 
on  the  S7th  January  185S.  His  improvement  was  decisive 
from  the  first.  All  his  throat  symptoms  disappeared ;  bis 
dyspeptic  Bufierings  were  quite  relieved.  He  was  under  the 
treatment  several  months. 

Casb  9. — Miss  B— — ,  in  the  14th  year  of  her  age,  was  seen 
by  the  writer  in  April  1852.  Four  years  before  had  a 
severe  illness,  rheumatic  fever.  She  has  been  since  delicate ; 
and  subject  to  severe  headaches ;  her  feet  always  cold ;  any 
fatigue  or  bodily  exercise  brings  on  vehement  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  It  had  been  supposed  she  suffers  from  an 
organic  disease  of  that  organ.  Obstinate  constipation ;  spasms 
in  the  back  of  the  hands ;  she  was  pale  and  anietnic;  was 
very  feeble,  and  could  scarcely  walk  across  a  room  without 
severe  pain  in  the  cardiac  region.  She  frequently  fainted, 
and  especially  at  night  on  going  to  bed.   Her  feet  and  hands 
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Trere  always  cold;  slie  waa  constipated;  her  visage  was  wan, 
languid,  jet  anxious,  and  worn  in  its  expression.  The 
slightest  allusion  to  her  illness  distressed  her,  and  often 
caused  her  to  fidnt.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  irregular 
and  jerkily;  the  rhythm  hetween  the  two  sounds  was  equal ; 
there  was  no  hypertrophy.  Her  &ther,  an  eminent  theolo- 
gian, remarkable  alike  for  his  piety,  hie  nobility  of  character, 
his  learning  and  his  eloquence,  died  suddenly  just  after 
preaching  a  magnificent  sermon,  of  cardiac  disease. 

The  exercises  were  most  cautiously  applied  by  Professor  • 
Georgii.  In  a  month  a  most  sensible  improvement  had 
taken  place  in  her  health.  She  could  walk  great  distances ; 
she  had  no  longer  fainting  fits;  her  feet  were  warm.  The 
treatment  was  pursued  for  three  months.  The  young  lady 
is  at  this  time  well. 

Case  10. —  Rev.  Mr. ,  aged  40,  unmarried,  was  recom- 
mended to  have  recourse  to  the  treatment  by  exercises  which 
he  commenced  on  the  1st  July,  1852.  He  then,  and  fiir  some 
years  previously,  had  suffered  from  a  most  distressing  and  con- 
stant sensation  of  dragging  between  the  shoulders,  obliging 
him  to  draw  his  breath  deeply  and  to  sigh  constantly.  The 
thorax  was  fiilly  developed;  and  the  heart  and  lungs  were 
healthy.  He  ascribed  his  iHness  to  a  neglected  cold  four 
years  before  this  time.  The  fimctions  of  secretion  and 
assimilation  were  regular,  excepting  that  he  was  subject  to 
a  cold,  clammy  perspiration.  The  tongue  was  white  and 
dry.  His  feet  were  always  cold;  though  his  muscular  sys- 
tem was  well  developed,  he  complained  of  great  weakness, 
especially  in  the  morning,  of  the  legs,  and  especially  of  the 
knees.  He  formerly  had  hsemorrhoids.  He  was  often  tor- 
mented with  erotic  dreams,  which  occasioned  him  great 
vexation.  The  bowels  acted  regularly.  The  whites  of  the 
eyes  had  a  yellowish  hue.  He  was  very  dejected  in  spirits, 
and  was  snbject  to  uncontroUahle  fits  of  crying.  Night  and 
day  he  perspired  profusely,  and  the  surface  of  his  body 
was  cold,  especially  his  hands  and  feet.  He  was  keenly  sensi- 
tive to  the  influence  of  the  open  air,  and  in  the  hottest  day  felt 
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hinuelf  obliged  to  vear  Tinter  clothing.  He  vaa  liable  to 
violent  miucalar  Bpasms,  vhidf  drew  down  the  lower  jaw: 
These  spasmodic  attacks  abo  occurred  in  the  nasal  group  of 
mnsdes ;  and  sometimes  the  whole  &ce  was  distorted.  He 
complained  of  a  distressing  sensation  of  tightness  and  com- 
pression of  the  forehead,  with  an  instinctive  feeling  that  he 
could  only  be  relieved  by  sneezing,  which  relief,  however, 
he  never  obtained.  When  his  bowels  were  constipated, 
there  was  at  the  time  of  the  alvine  relief,  a  dischai^  of 
prostatic,  and  Bometdmes  of  seminal  fluid.  The  heart  and 
longs  were  healthy. 

After  he  Iiad  taken  the  exercises  a  fortnight,  he  became 
more  cheerful;  though  he  still  had  fita  of  despondence. 
His  sighings  were  less  freqnent.  After  a  month,  he  waa 
much  less  sensitiTe  to  the  aii,  and  after  three  months  the 
sensation  of  the  compression  of  the  forehead  ceased ;  as  well 
as  tiiat  of  the  dragging  between  the  shoulders,  when  an 
extensive  itching  eruption  had  broken  out.  Eraptions  also 
appeared  on  other  parts  of  the  body ;  the  distressing  perspi- 
ration ceased.  Even  his  hands  and  foet  were  warm  and 
dry.  He  no  longer  suffered  bom.perte»  eeminalM.  He  was 
also  relieved  ftom  the  spa«nodic  affection  of  his  foce,  nose, 
and  jaw. 

It  is  believed  tli&t  the  cure  has  been  permanent. 

Cass  11. — Mr.  W.,  aged  51.  Had  been  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  subject  to  cerebral  congestion.  He  had  been 
bled  often ;  leeched  often ;  and  had  been  assiduously  drugged 
witii  calomel,  antimony,  saline  draughts,  and  so  forth. 

He  su&red  &om  extreme  con&sion  in  the  head,  loss  of 
memory,  and  a  pitiable  dgection  of  spirits.  He  had  in 
former  years  had  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  of  mind,  and  suffer- 
ed from  stress  on  his  brain.  For  years  he  had  been  subject, 
periodically,  either  in  spring  or  autumn,  to  an  annual  attack 
of  more  severe  illness,  the  chief  features  of  which  were : 
great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  with  anxiety;  heat 
and  weight  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  det^mination  of 
blood  to  the  head ;   the  eyes  very  red,  with  a  sensation  of 
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he&TmeBs;  the  extremities  very  cold  and  benmnbed.  For 
these  he  had  been  merctirialiKed,  and  antiinonialized,  and 
colocyntliized,  till  to  ^e  sufierings  due  to  his  morbid  con- 
dition were  added  thosE  due  to  tbe  medication,  saliTation,  &c.j 
— extreme  debility,  horrible  depression  of  Bpirits,  sobs  and 
weeping.  He  had  such  an  attack  at  the  end  of  the  autumn 
of  1851,  after  which  there  remained  a  great  deal  of  pain  and 
weakness  in  the  deltoid  muscle  of  the  left  arm,  which  dis- 
abled him  from  lifting  anything,  or  raising  his  hand  to  the 
lerel  of  the  head.  There  was  tremor  of  the  hands;  the 
lower  extremities  were  cold,  especially  &om  the  toes  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  legs.  There  was  numbness  of  the  right 
foot,  which  was  even  colder  than  the  left.  The  top  of  the 
head  felt  hot,  and  there  was  a  spot  as  large  as  a  crown-piece 
which  was  intensely  hot  to  the  touch.  He  was  hardly  ever 
free  from  a  constant  sensation  of  heat  and  weight  in  that 
part  The  left  lobe  of  the  liver  was  somewhat  enlarged. 
He  was  very  sensitive  to  damp  and  cold.  His  pulse  was 
regolar,  72.     The  lungs  were  sound. 

After  several  months  of  homceopa^c  treatment  there  was 
s  decided  improvement  in  his  general  health;  but  it  was 
thought  he  would  derive  material  benefit  from  the  Swedish 
exercises,  which  he  commenced  on  the  SOth  October  1S5S. 
Those  applied  to  him  consisted  chiefly  of  derivative  move- 
ments to  the  lower  extremities. 

In  a  month,  his  lower  extremities  were  warmer,  though 
there  was  still  occasional  coldness  with  numbness  of  ^ 
right  foot.  The  paralytic  weakness  of  the  left  arm  was  in  a 
degree  relieved,  and  the  head  was  cooler  and  less  heavy  to 
his  own  sensation. 

The  movements  were  tiien  changed,  and  others  were 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening,  by  increased 
innervation,  the  paralysed  motory  and  sensitive  nerves,  and 
also  of  driving  the  blood  to  the  abdominal  and  pelvic 
regions. 

At  the  end  of  two  months  the  patient  thought  himself  as 
well  as  he  ever  was ;  the  usual  time  for  his  dreaded  attack 
(autonmal)  had  passed,  and  his  freedom  from  it  acted  bene- 
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fidally  on  his  mind.  There  remained  some  txemnlous  motion 
of  the  hands,  but  scarcely  any  sensation  of  numbness  of  the 
right  foot.  He  could  lead  vithont  coniusion,  and  his 
memory  was  better  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time.  The 
motory  power  of  the  left  arm  and  shoulder  was  entirely 
restored.  The  treatment  was  continued  till  the  11th  of 
February,  1853. 

The  writer  has  seen  this  gentleman  since,  and  the  benefit 
he  derived  from  the  treatment  continaed,  and  continues— for 
be  was  lieard  of  not  long  ago. 

Case  12. — Mr.  L aged  81.    Had  been  in  the  habit  of 

using  the  common  kinds  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and  had  been 
much  given  to  fencing. 

In  the  beginning  of  1853,  he  began  to  feel  himself  inca- 
pable of  mental  application,  and  especially  after  much  bodily 
exercise  of  any  kind.  He  derived  some  benefit  from  a 
short  course  of  the  water  treatment.  He  had  been,  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  mercurialieed.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  he 
complained  of  general  weakness,  felt  tired  after  walking  no 
long  distance,  especially  in  the  legs ;  any  physical  exertion 
brought  on  aching  in  the  back,  and  pain  in  the  occipital 
region.  He  felt  it  a  difficulty  to  walk  in  a  straight  line. 
His  general  appearance  was  that  of  an  amemic  person.  Ex- 
cepting that  he  could  not  use  his  brain,  which  to  him  was 
a  cause  of  distress,  for  being  of  the  legal  profession,  he 
required  it  to  be  clear  and  active,  there  was  no  functional 
derangement  of  any  kind.  After  any  attempt  at  mental 
application  he  had  a  sense  of  confusion  and  weakness  in  the 
forehead.  He  had  increased  in  bulk  of  late ;  his  abdomen 
was  rather  fidl  for  a  man  of  his  age.     His  feet  were  cold. 

He  was  advised  to  try  these  exercises ;  and  after  he  had 
used  them  three  months,  his  health  was  quite  restored,  and 
continues  imimpaired  to  this  date.  He  now  feels  stronger 
both  mentally  and  bodily,  than  he  had  done  for  years.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  this  gentleman  fenced  habitually, .  and 
used  other  kinds  of  gymnastics :  but  that  his  health  broke 
down   notwithstanding :   whereas   the   influences   of  Ling's 
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STstem  of  exercises,  accsrately  defined  and  accurately  ap- 
plied, did  not  fail  in  their  power  of  developing  strength,  of 
giving  innerration  where  it  was  wanted,  and  of  eqaalieing 
the  circulation.  During  the  treatment  his  waist  was  redaced 
in  size,  and  his  chest  was  increased  two  inches  in  girth. 

Case   IS.— Mr. ,  aged  27.     In   February  1856  be 

consulted  the  writer.  He  had  cholerine  in  the  Crimea,  and 
again  in  the  Asiatic  campaign  of  Omar  Fasha.  He  had  been 
treated  allopathically ;  but  a  persistent  diarrhcEa  continued 
to  wear  him.  Every  morning  the  bowels  were  relaxed,  widi 
a  sensation  of  burning  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  If 
he  was  not  most  strict  in  his  diet,  pain  in  the  stomach  with 
nausea  and  vomiting  immediately  punished  him  for  his  im- 
prudence. As  soon  as  the  diarrhoea  was  relieved  he  had 
head-ache.  Hia  feet  and  legs  were  always  cold.  He  com- 
plained of  great  weakness  in  the  loins;  and  stooped  very 
much.  His  tongue  was  swollen,  and  very  red  at  the  tip  and 
also  underneath.  Had  lost  a  stone  in  weight  during  the' 
preceding  year. 

After  the  first  application  of  the  movements,  the  diarrhoea 
ceased.  After  a  week  of  the  treatment,  thinking  himself 
well,  he  gave  it  up  :  had  a  relapse,  had  again  recourse  to  it, 
and  the  diarrhoea  was  again  cured.  He  is  now  restored  to 
health.  Has  no  head-aches ;  no  coldness  of  the  feet  since 
the  normal  circulation  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  the 
mechanical  stimidus  of  these  exercises. 

This  brief  paper,  and  these  few  cases,  to  which  many 
more  might  be  added  by  the  writer,  of  patients  whom  he 
has  recommended  to  try  Ling's  system  of  exercises,  may 
suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  the  bio-mechanical  treat-, 
ment.  The  cases  which  have  been  recited  are  of  sufficient 
variety  and  importance  to  claim  tiie  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  medical  homcEopathists 
will  inquire  into  and  convince  themselves  of  the  value  of 
Ling's  system  of  exercises,  for  purposes  of  education  in  the 
way  of  physical  training,  of  obtaining  a  vital  re-action  where 
there  is  want  of  nervous  force  or  impaired  vitality,  and  of 
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obtaining  as  as  adjuvant  to  zefomed  laedioiQe)  is  a  great 
variety  of  chionic  diseaBes,  the  bcnefieial  influence  of  tlie 
mechanical  stimuJation  afforded  by  .lii^'s  method. 


Physicians  and  Physic.  Three  Addresses,  i.  On  the  Duties 
of  Vounff  Physicians,  n.  On  the  Prospects  of  Young 
Physicians,  m.  On  the  Modem  Advancement  of  Physic. 
By  James  O.  Soipbon,  M  J>.,  F.B.S.E.,  &o.  &o. 

Thebe  nere  many  sennona  praaohed  in  Scotland  npon  tiie 
occasion  of  the  thanksgiving  of  equal  or  greater  exoellence  than 
that  of  Mr.  Caird,  yet  by  the  ma^o  power  of  tiie  royal  tonob, 
his  and  his  alone  aoqnired  celebrity,  be  was  accepted  as  the 
repreBentative  of  Scottish  polpit  eloquence,  and  the  leading 
periodicals  of  the  day  founded  their  general  iHitidamB  of  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  school  upon  this  particular  speoimeD. 
Dr.  Simpson  by  publishing  bis  addresses  claims  &om  the  pablio  I 
a  Bunilar  verdict.  He  alone  has  published  those  he  delivered  to 
the  students  upon  the  day  of  theu  graduation,  and  his  addrew  tp 
the  Medico-Ohirorgical  Society  npon  being  appoiated  president, 
although  during  the  twelve  years  that  elapsed  betwe«n  the  fltst 
and  second  of  these  orations,  a  similar  composition  has  been 
annually  delivered  within  the  walls  of  the  University.  He 
reckons  on  the  influence  of  bis  name  in  giving  this  volume 
notoriety  and  a  large  circulation.  Nor  probably  does  be  reckon 
in  vain.  Few  living  physicians  have  so  great  a  celebrity,  and 
few  with  such  a  name  are  so  ill  fitted  far  the  office  of  spokesman 
of  a  learned  profession.  Dr.  Simpson's  talents  are  very  great, 
but  they  do  not  lie  in  tbe  direction  of  literature.  An  ingenions 
writer  of  the  present  day  divides  men  of  talent  into  three  great 
classes.  The  first  the  oratorical  or  practical,  the  second  the 
scientific,  and  the  third  the  poetic  or  artistic.  The  first  uses  for 
practical  purposes  the  labours  of  tbe  other  two.  The  second 
bestows  his  whole  mind  in  investigating  the  causies  of  things; 
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vbethcr  his  nnmnliea  ore  oh&I  or  oseleBs  is  nothing  to  lum. 
The  third  dwells  apart  like  a  star,  SDrveyiog  all  things  and 
extovodng  horn  them  materials  Un  the  elaboration  of  his  own 
conc^tions  in  the  province  of  art.  Aa  types  of  the  three  we 
may  take  O'Conneil,  Newton  and  Werdswortfa.  Dr.  SimpsoD 
belongs  to  the  fiiat  dass  and  to  it  akna  He  ia  not  scientifio, 
nor  in  the  smallest  degree  artistic,  hut  he  is  essentially  piaotioal 
and  oratorioal.  He  is  keenly  alive  to  all  that  is  discovered  by 
men  of  soienee,  and  the  moment  any  disoorery  is  nude  which 
he  can  tnm  to  praotioal  nse,  he  ponnoee  on  it  with  the  speed  of 
a  hawk,  and  promulgates  it  with  the  zeal  of  FetM  the  Hermit. 
An  Amerioaa  prodneed  insennhility  in  his  patients  by  giving 
them  ether  to  inhale.  No  sooner  did  the  news  reach  Dr. 
Simpson,  than  straightway  all  his  patients  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  ddieioQB  ethereal  intexicnlion,  and  enjoyed  a  sort  of 
nndical  debanch.  Bat  edier  was  not  potent  enough  for  the 
oonntry  of  Qlealivat,  whose  inhahitftnta  we  are  told  by  a  great 
anthority  are  desosnded  from  an  anesstor  "  who  nearly  spoilt  tin 
flood  b^  drinking  np  the  water,"  and  so  Dr.  Simpson  tamed  t» 
the  diearistt  and  asked  fbt  some  jnore  potent  spell  than  etber,  to 
steep  the  senses  in  sweet  fbrgetftilness.  Chemists  sent  him 
various  samples,  and  nightly  did  he  and  his  asiodatss  gather 
loond  his  table  to  try  some  new  fenn  of  intoxioadon,  till  at 
Iragth  on  a  happy  ocoaaion  they  foond  themselves  all  onder  the 
table  one  fine  morning,  each  with  his  empty  glass  by  his  side. 
This  tbeu  was  the  thing.  3uoh  Birfssbotary  and  profbnnd  dmnk- 
enneee  cone  of  them  bad  evec  eojoyed,  and  so.  Dr.  Simpaoo 
applied  for  a  large  sqpply  of  the  last  sample,  and  requested  to 
know  its  name.  It  bad  a  long  and  ogly  one  (Uie  per-ohloride 
ef  formyle),  be  populariaed  it  into  chloroform.  Snoh  is  the 
story  of  faia  great  discovery.  And  it  is  an  excellent  example  of 
bia  oharaober.  Inquisitive,  aident  and  impreaeive,  with  wonder- 
fiil  pow««  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  able  to  endure  an 
amouot  of  mental  and  bodily  fiitigne  almost  surpassing  belief, 
overflowing  with  a  certain  soperdcial  geniality  of  dispoatioa, 
and  real  kindliness  of  heart,  yet  without  any  desire  to  discover 
principles  by  which  practice  may  ha  improved,  and  even  unable 
apparently  to  appreciate  them;  lightly  moved  himself  by  every 
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small  nOTfllty,  and  powerfully  movitig  others,  be  ia  pie-emiDenUy 
the  great  agitator  of  physio,  tbe  maa  of  the  preaeDt  and  praotioa], 
exeroinDg  an  enormous  inflaenoe  upon  all  immediately  exposed 
to  his  powOTfbl  personality ;  hut  his  inflaenoe  being  of  a  pbyed- 
oal  and  not  at  all  of  a  spiritual  nature,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  phydoB,  it  diminishes  in  direct  ratio  as  his  distanoe 


Such  a  man  is  not  a  good  exponent  either  of  the  duties  of  a 
physician  or  of  tbe  advancement  of  medicine.  And  for  bis  own 
sake  as  well  as  that  of  his  themes,  we  regret  he  should  have  put 
forth  his  remarkably  common-place  and  illwritten  p^es  in  snch 
pomp  of  type.  In  the  addresses  to  the  students  we  find  positively 
nothing  that  has  the  least  approach  to  novelty  or  originality. 
The  substance  of  tbe  two  addressee  consists  of  such  curious 
examples  of  composition  as  thus,  "lo  the  language  of  Cbilo, 
'man  know  thyself,'  and  again  in  the  language  of  a  far  higher 
authority y  [whose  ?*]  '  physician  heal  thyself.' "  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  criticise  what  should  never  have  been  published, 
and  what  really  gives  a  most  false  representation  of  the  author, 
the  university,  and  tbe  students;  and  we  prefer  using  these 
orations  as  a  text  for  some  observations  upon  the  question  of 
medical  ednoation. 

The  number  of  medical  practitioners  in  the  united  kingdoms 
is  not  less  than  twenty  thoosaod.  A  vast  proportion  of  these 
are  soatMred  over  tbe  country,  and  constitate  or  ought  to  con- 
stitate  a  sort  of  home  mission,  and  should  exercise  a  powerful 
influenoe  upon  the  general  civilization  of  the  population,  for 
in  many  places  tbe  doctor  and  the  clergyman  are  tbe  only 
educated  persons  in  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Thus  it  is  not 
only  their  actual  scientific  acquirements  that  are  of  consequence 
to  the  state,  bat  the  whole  tenour  of  their  lives  and  conversation. 
Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  of  paramoont  importance  to  tbe 
welfare  and  future  progress  of  tbe  whole  community,  that  medical 
eduoatiott  should  b^  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  groat  difficulty 
in  securing  a  high  standard  consists  in  tbe  foot  that  the  pro- 
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fesfdon  ia  eaBeotially  dsmooratio  in  its  oonstdtotion,  and  reoroited 
for  the  moBt  part  from  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  society. 
This  has  a  two-fold  efEeot :  jSr«/,  as  a  rule,  the  oaodidateB  have 
not  been  reared  in  oirouiostanoes  to  give  on  opportunity  of  ao- 
quiring  the  habits  and  manners  which  it  is  desirable  they  should 
have,  and  this  very  defect  prevents  them  estimatiag  the  impor- 
tance of  a  higher  tone  of  mind.  It  is  enough  to  oontraet  the 
clergy  of  the  English  ohnrch  and  the  body  of  country  praoti- 
taoners,  who  are  probably  on  the  whole  much  richer,  to  feel  the 
truth  of  this  obseiration.  In  the  tecond  place,  at  the  outset  of 
their  career  they  are  not  able  to  prosecute  so  long  a  course  of 
study  as  is  requisite,  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing 
something  for  their  immediate  support. 

A  lad  of  1 6  or  17  years  old,  with  a  smatterii^  of  Latin  and  a 
&int  knowledge  of  Elnglish,  goes  to  Edinburgh.  He  at  once 
begins  to  learn  chemistry  and  anatomy,  then  physiology  and  the 
other  branches  of  medical  knowledge.  Of  these  he  learns  a 
great  deal,  for  the  teaching  is  admirable;  but  when  at  the  age 
of  21  he  takes  his  degree,  is  be  really  fit  to  take  his  place  in  the 
world  as  a  representative  of  the  educated  mind  of  his  age  ?  To 
suppose  that  he  is  would  be  absurd.  He  has  had  no  university 
education  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  whatever.  He  has 
not  dwelt  in  an  academic  atmosphere  during  his  passage  from 
boyhood  to  manhood,  that  plastic  period,  on  the  development  of 
which,  amid  salubrious  ioflnenoes  depends  for  the  most  part  the 
future  tone  of  mind  which  will  distinguish  him  through  life. 
In  this  respect  undoubtedly  the  English  universities  possess  an 
eaormoos  advantage  over  the  Scotch.  A  graduate  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  may  leave  with  his  diploma  of  doctor  of  medicine  in 
almost  utter  ignorance  of  all  that  the  graduate  of  Edinburgh 
knows,  but  the  former  is  a  man  of  a  higher  stamp  of  general 
attainments,  and  this  will  tell  upon  his  whole  foture  oarera, 
whereas  the  rapidly  acquired  knowledge  of  the  other  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  forgotten  after  he  is  engaged  in  hie  profession. 
Now  the  great  object  is  if  possible  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  both  systems.  This  might  be  done  by  infusing  more  scien- 
tific and  purely  professioaal  teaching  iuto  the  Engliah,  and  by 
prolonging  the  period  of  study  in  the  Scotch.      That  in  Edin- 
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bnrgli  for  oumple  tbera  are  ftbnndsnt  means  at  tbe  disposa)  of 
Uia  aniTeraity  &x  Becnring  the  v«ry  bigbeit  edacation  oau  hardly 
admit  of  doabt,  when  we  remember  Uiat  doring  the  last  centory 
soma  of  the  very  greatest  names  bodi  in  pbysioal  and  mentid 
philosophy  and  in  BeUea  Lattres  haire  occnpied  the  professorial 
oh&in  in'that  isnovned  Bobo(J  <of  leuning.  Is  it  not  a  tatnmt- 
sble  tcdeotioa  that  htmdieds  of  intelligent,  ardent  and  laborioos 
yooB;  men  dnnid  every  year  be  widun  hesring  of  teachers 
frhoseprdectioiM  wonU  change  their  vhole  manner  of  tbon^t 
and  impart  to  Aeir  after  eoorse  in  Kf e  a  more  philoeopbie  ten- 
denoy  and  a  loftier  ohaiaoteEr,  and  yet  that  perverse  neoeseity 
dwitld  shut  tbe  doora  of  these  halls  against  tl>em  and  drive 
them  thioagh  a  sncoession  of  indarating  processes  till  they  come 
ont  the  maanfa&tnred  artids  fit  for  tbe  medical  market?  We 
believe  it  is  impossible  to  ovw-eatimate  tbe  impression  made 
upon  as  ing^mona  and  intelligent  youth  by  daily  contact  with  a 
misd  of  high  range  of  power  and  cohivBtion.  Sr.  C%almers 
nasd  to  say  that  the  accessicui  of  Sti  W.  Hamilton  to  the  nniver- 
stty  bad  impwted  a  wholly  new  life  to  the  stDdeote  of  divinity, 
and  why  should  it  not  also  to  those  of  medieiite  ?  Why  shonid 
they  be  ezoladed  at  the  only  period  of  their  lives  when  sooh  an 
opportunity  is  within  their  power  from  benefiting  by  it?  Bs- 
oanse  Ibey  eannot  afford  it  That  is  the  simple  answer.  And  for 
want  of  a  f^w  pounds  the  whole  medical  education  is  lowered, 
and  Uie  fcrUlizing  atreanui  which  migbt  be  canied  over  the 
whfde  woiid  are  arrested  at  tbe  fountain  head. 

How  gladly  in  a&er-Uie  when  he  has  made  bis  position,  and 
is  in  the  receipt  of  a  handsome  income,  would  &e  medical 
praotitieoer  rede«n  at  a  ten-fold  price  those  opportunities  which 
he  deeply  vegrets  not  having  had  it  in  his  power  to  employ  at 
the  proper  time.  But  now  to  him  they  are  irrecorerable,  and 
his  position  is  permanently  lowered  by  his  premature  profesaional 
develo^ent.  Are  there  no  metms  for  obviating  this  evil? 
Are  there  no  means  by  which  the  youth  may  draw  upon  his 
fatnre  so  Bs  to  improve  his  present?  The  plan  we  would 
suggest  is  the  following.  Let  the  present  system  of  complete 
scientific  inatiuction  be  pursued,  and  let  there  be  stated  examin- 
ati<ms  in  these  scientific  branches  during  the  college  cmriculum . 
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Let  them  be  aonast  oi  bianniKl,  bo  diat  after  spCBding  fan  fiaiir 
jeiirs  at  a  imiTeraty  he  may  have  aeqaifed  aU  Ute  pnnly  teobai- 
ool  knowledge  in  anatomy  and  sargery,  &a.,  wMtii  a  graduate 
at  present  is  mppoBed  to  liaTe,  and  let  it  also  "be  imperative  that 
he{ot6  taking  a  df^ee  of  M.D.  he  shall  pass  an  eKamination  in 
laogaages,  physio  and  logic.  Bat  instead  of  takii^  a' degree  at 
31,  let  it  be  postponed  till  he  is  2S  years  of  age.  Doiisg^e 
fotur  years  let  the  a^aiant  for  (he  degree  be  in  the  positioB  of 
.a  piobatioDcx,  let  him  be  a^^aofdedged  as  qualified  t»  held  tmi>- 
ordinate  posts  in  dit^wasariea  and  hospitals  as  paid  aanstant, 
.and  above  all  let  him  supply  to  the  old  eetabdiahed  praetUiooer 
what  be  so  o&en  lequiiee,  yontb,  enezgy  and  soientifio  aoqaire- 
BWnt,  while  in  rettma  he  reoeivefl  hi*  maintsDaiuM,  nad  grows  in 
the  knovledge  of  his  professioa.  That  timings  of  this  aoit 
might  be  foand  for  a  great  many  eUtdn^s  who  ^serve  them  ean 
hardly  be  doabted.  It  ia  in  1^  what  the  yoong  graduates  do  at 
present.  In  Us  evidenoe  before  the  uuTersity  eoamiseiooenBi 
Dr.  Alison  stated,  "  In  regard  to  the  age,  I  may  meiHion  that  it 
cannot  be  eappoaed  that  a  man  of  twenty-one  will  entec  at  ouee 
into  praqtioe  ae  a  physician.  If  he  enters  at  all  upon  pnu^oe 
at  thsj;  age,  he  entem  as  a  gmoal  praotitioaer  and  it  tut 
W»utant  almoft  alvat/9  ta  an  elder  man."  Let  this  oontinoe, 
let  him  do  las  he  does  now,  he  an  asastutt,  bat  let  nctt  the  bond 
of  his  univnmty  be  severed,  let  him  oontinae  longer  in  tiiie  fcetal 
BtE^.  A  leaidenoe  at  the  univerBity  during  these  fosr  years  is 
of  coarse  oat  of  the  qaestaon,  bat  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
annual  examinatioD  should  cease.  Certain  snltieota  and  oertain 
books  should  he  prescribed  for  each  year,  and  at  fixed  periods, 
an  esamination  should  be  held,  and  not  till  the  probationer 
had  Buocessfnily  passed  all  the  exsminalioBB  doald  he  obbsin 
the  degree  of  M.I>.  The  advantage  to  the  graduate  would  we 
beheve  be  inoaloulable — he  would  be  [oloted  through  that  most 
dangerous  period  of  lus  career,  when  at  present  he  is  ^ther 
necessarily  idle  in  as  far  as  profeesionoj  oeDapaii<xi  goes,  and 
if  he  have  any  oompeteooe  runs  the  greatest  liek  of  acquiring 
unsettled  habits  &om  spending  them  abroad  by  way  «S  studying, 
but  in  fact  for  the  most  part  in  amusement;  or  if  he  is  obliged 
at  once  to  do  something  for  his  support,  be  is  put  to  the  merest 
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teobnioal  drndgery,  and  he  has  no  indacement  vbstever  to 
elevate  his  mind  b;  general  reading  or  the  higher  claas  of  pro- 
fessional Btndiee.  But  he  mns  a  much  greater  risk  than  the 
mere  negation  of  stndy :  he  his  almost  certain  to  find  himself 
committed  to  the  received  opinions  and  practices  of  his  day  ;  if 
he  is  diligent  and  intelligent,  the  assistantship  tends  to  be  per- 
maneat,  and  before  he  is  half  educated,  when  but  a  boy,  he  is 
committed  for  hfe  to  the  system  he  has  been  reared  in.  Al- 
though he  were  conscions  of  the  errors  or  defects  of  his  system, 
he  cannot  amend  it,  there  is  no  locus  penitentiee  given  him,  no 
interval  between  the  school  and  the  vow  of  perpetual  service. 

To  this  iact  we  ascribe  the  impenetrability  of  the  medical 
mind  in  this  country,  the  great  difficulty  of  impressing  a  new 
idea  upon  it.  Nor  wonld  the  advantages  of  this  system  be  con- 
fined to  the  young  graduate,  his  ojder  colleague  would  be  also 
improved  by  it,  for  it  wonld  be  the  infusion  of  what  Coleridge 
calls  the  clerical  element  into  every  doctor's  house.  The  old 
practitioner  wonld  respect  bis  assistant  more  and  avoid  all  acts 
of  a  degrading  character  towards  him.  Thus  the  knowledge  of 
the  youth  would  ripen  with  practical  wisdom,  and  the  experience 
of  his  master  be  corrected  and  cultivated  by  the  recent  science 
of  his  pupil.  That  there  are  difficulties  of  detail  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  such  a  scheme  is  obvious  enough,  and  we  do  not 
expect  that  it  is  to  be  done  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  one 
great  use  of  Acts  of  Parliament  is  to  be  canvassed,  and  now 
that  our  legislators  at  Westminster  and  Parliament  Square  have 
taken  the  matter  up,  we  hope  it  will  lead  to  a  thorough  sifting 
of  the  whole  question. 

One  of  the  objections  which  will  natarally  be  made  to  such  a 
plan,  is  the  expense  it  wonld  involve  to  the  probatjoner  making 
hia  annual  journey  to  the  university.  This  difficulty  might 
easily  be  met  by  having  a  board  of  examiners,  appointed  and 
paid  by  government,  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  country  and  bring 
the  examination  to  the  probationers.  We  have  spoken  of 
graduates  of  an  university  hitherto,  and  said  nothing  about 
colleges,  but  we  beheve  that  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be 
looked  upon  as  absurd  to  license  men  to  practise  medicine 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  in  country  districts,  who  have  nn 
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imperfect  ednoaUon,  as  it  would  now  be  for  the  state  to  send 
out  an  inferior  kind  of  clergy  to  teach  a  lower  sort  of  religion 
tO'tlie  masseB,  while  the  best  rehgion  was  kept  foi  those  who 
had  wealth  to  pay  for  it,  and  taste  to  enjoy  it.* 

Let  ns  return  to  Dr.  Simpson's  book,  for  the  preceding 
observations  have  reference  only  to  the  two  addresses 'delivered 
to  the  graduates,  and  we  must  not  pass  unnoticed  the  third  ad- 
dress which  was  spoken  before  the  Medico- Ghiruigical  Society, 
on  the  event  of  his  appointment  as  president  of  that  body,  in 
the  year  1858.  We  do  not  regret  the  publicatioa  of  this ;  quite 
the  contrary,  we  trust  it  will  be  read  by  every  medical  man  and 
every  medical  man's  patient  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  most 
instructive.  He  undertakes  to  combat  the  notion  that  medicine 
has  stood  still  for  the  last  fifly  years.  "  Ever  and  anon  we 
hear  it  doubted  by  men,  both  without  and  within  the  profession, 
whether  medicine  has  made  any  marked  progress  at  all  during 
the  period  that  I  speak  of" — that  is  the  last  half  century. 
Here  is  an  admission  !  He  then  boldly  says  it  has  advanced  as 
much  as  any  other  deportment  of  science  or  art  in  the  same 
period.  It  IB  certainly  strange  that  we  should  have  made  such 
extraordinary  progress  without  knowing  it.  However,  let  us  to 
the  proof.  Have  we  not  within  the  last  fifty  years  discovered 
Morphia  and  Strychnine,  and  made  drugs  more  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  more  easy  to  swallow.  And  is  this  nothing  'I  "  I 
for  one,"  exclaims  this  bold  champion  of  old  physio,  "beheve 
that  a  better  covering  for  a  pill  than  we  yet  possess,  or  a  way 
of  disarming  of  their  disagreeableness  the  revolting  forms  of 
most  medicinal  fluids  and  draughts,  would  in  reality  prove  a 
more  important  discovery  for  the  promotion  and  utility  of  true 
practical  medicine  than  the  discovery  of  matters  of  far  more 
scientific  bearing  and  movement."  To  gild  the  pill  then  is  the 
high  aim  of  modem  physic,  to  have  advanced  in  this  glorious 
achievement  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected,  and  who  in 
the  presence  of  Strychnia  will  dare  to  deny  that  now  at  length 
the  ancient  and  noble  art  of  medicine  is  dowered  with  the  fatal 

*  ginoe  lliis  wait  writtan  wb  bave  seen  the  new  Mescal  Bill  dated  10th 
Jane  1856,  and  we  find  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  plan  we  should 
like  to  sea  adopted.     It  would  lie  in  the  power  of  the  Cotwdl  to  make  all  the 

regulationa  required  for  canying  it  into  execution. 
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gift  of  beauty  ?  Bat  if  there  be  a  sOeptio  within  or  without  the 
professional  pale,  why,  have  we  oot  vaocinatioD  to  fall  back 
upon  ?  Can  the  stnmp  orator  of  doctors  erer  be  at  a  loss  as 
long  as  the  name  of  Jenner  is  remembered.  Tme  it  is,  as  onr 
great  northern  light  takes  care  to  tell  his  audience.  Dr.  Ifead. 
the  first  London  physician  of  hia  day,  (in  Edinburgh  they 
woald  have  acted  very  difierently)  speaks  of  the  "  possibility  of 
a  specific  antidote  being  fonnd  against  the  contagious  poison  of 
small  pox,  that  is,  an  antidote  by  which  it  may  he  so  thoroughly 
destroyed,  that  though  it  had  been  received  into  the  body  it  may 
not  produce  the  disease,  as  an  idea  as  wild  and  chimerical  as 
that  of  alchemy,  and  one  in  his  opinion  outraging  the  princi- 
pleB  and  elements  of  thing*  that  are  so  certain  and  to  leell- 
estahliaked  by  the  permanent  lates  o/ nature."  This  was  writ- 
ten in  1747 — what  is  the  commentary  of  1847  upon  it  ? 

We  fear  the  commentary  is  not  complimentary  to  the  medical 
profession.  It  is  this,  that  starting  &om  the  single  fact  of  the 
cure  or  antidote  of  a  disease  by  its  specific  remedy,  a  learned 
physician  proposed  to  the  medical  world  to  push  the  enquiry 
beyond  a  solitary  instance  accidentally  discovered,  and  if 
posfflble  to  ascertun  the  reason  of  the  cure,  and  whether  he 
oould  act  upon  the  pregnant  hint.  For  having  proposed  this 
law  of  specifics  this  great  physician  was  booted  out  of  all 
respectable  society,  and  the  very  body  which,  through  its  presi- 
dent Dr.  Simpson,  now  serves  itself  heir  to  Jenner's  glory,  rather 
than  to  Mead's  dishonour,  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  that 
any  one  who  adhered  to  the  belief  promulgated  by  the  modem 
Jenner,  that  there  was  a  law  by  which  diseases  could  be  cured 
by  their  direct  antidote,  was  to  be  held  disqualified  from  beti^ 
admitted  or  remaining  a  member  of  the  Medioo-Chirurgicid 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  Yes,  they  do  well  to  turn  their  attention 
to  gilding  pills,  for  here  is  a  pill  which  it  will  require  the  utmost 
i^ill  of  the  most  cunning  artificers  of  drugs  to  render  palatable, 
and  yet  one  which  this  body  of  practitioners  must  swallow. 
"  Hence  I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek."  Let  it  not  be 
named  then,  says  the  courteous  president  Dr.  Fluellen,  "  because 
you  do  not  love  it,  nor  your  affections,  and  your  appetites  and 
digestion  does  not  agree  with  it,  I  would  desire  you  to  eat  it." 
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Bnt  let  ma  prepare  70a  foi  it  and  it  for  yon.  So  here  is  the 
disguised  leek  to  exhibit  pr&cticaUy  our  progress  in  "  disarming 
of  their  disE^eeableness  the  revoltiiig  forms  of  medicinal  sab- 
stances."  "  And  let  me  add  the  whole  subject  and  theory  of 
therapenticB,  the  department  perhaps  the  least  advanced  in 
medical  science,  [and  the  only  practical  part  in  fact  what  is 
popularly  nnderstood  by  medicine,  for  chemistry,  and  the  so- 
oalled  accessory  sciences,  have  no  more  to  do  with  medicine 
than  botany  has  Irith  oooksry,]  seems  destined,  if  we  may  judge 
from  various  attendant  oixoametances,  to  ondergo  ere  bng-soim 
gnat  and  important  revolations,  by  wfaioh  we  will  probably 
acquire  a  more  certun  and  direct  knowledge  than  we  at  pteMBt 
possess  of  the  mode  or  modes  in  'which  different  nledieines  pro- 
duce^ their  special  medicinal  e^ts  npon  the  body,  or  upon  the 
different  o^ans  of  it.  Doubtless  also  if  such  knowledge  comes 
to  be  once  acquired  it  will  enable  us  to  apply  oar  remedies  with 
more  accuracy  and  success  in  dre  details  of  actual  practice." 
The  above  may  be  taken  as  the  last  receipt  for  gilding  the  pill 
called  homoeopathy,  and  we  trust  it  may  prove  successful. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sixth  Stport  of  the  landon  Honueopathie  Sotpttal, 

Jn  paraiiance  of  the  Resolution  of  the  OMieral  Meelii^,  held  on 

the  dth.  Jtuie  lart,  by  which  it  was  directed  that  the  Hospital  Ac< 

comits  ahould  be  dosed  on  Ae  Slat  December,  instead  of  on  the 

81st  March  of  each  year,  the  folkiwiiig  Beport  embraces  a  period  of 

<uily  nine  montha.    Between  the  Ist  April  to  the  Slat  December, 

185fi,  the  total  number  of  patients  received  and  trotted  baa  been 

8636,  ef  whidi  8607  vrsn  out~patieats,  and  139  were  in-padents. 

TbB  results  ef  tzeatment  were  aa  followa: 

Tot^ ont-patients treatsd ..  S507 


resolt  oiiksowii  ox  remaiaing  under 
treatment,81gtDecember,1855..   1394 

Carried  forwatd  >■  I 
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in-pfttienta  nodred 
„         nliered 


Total  oatr  and  in-pBtients  lecdved     . .     3636 

The  aggMgtite  number  of  putienbi  received  and  treated  aioce  the 
opening  of  the  boeptt^  on  the  10th  April,  1850,  to  (he  Slut  De- 
cember, 1855,  has  therefore  been  19,07^,  of  which  18,002  were 
out-patleatfl,  and  1071  were  in-patienta* 

The  income  of  the  hospital  during  the  nine  months  to  the  31st 
December  last,  including  a  balance  of  £17  Ss.  Id.,  on  the  1st 
April,  1855,  amounted  to  £711  5b,  9d. ;  but  as  the  expenditure 
for  the  same  period  was  £844  17b.  7d.,  there  hu  been  an  excess 
of  expenditure  over  income  to  the  extent  of  £  133  lis.  lOd.  This 
expenditure  ie  at  the  rate  of  £  1126  lOs.  Id.  for  the  twelve  months; 
and,  compared  with  the  average  annual  ezpendituie  during  the  five 
years,  to  the  Slst  March,  1855,  exhibits  an  increase  to  the  amount 
of  £88  16s.  3d.,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  all  articles  of  domestic  consumption  which  took  place 
during  the  last  autumn  and  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  considerable  amount  received  from  the  Ladies' 
Subscription  Society,  and  which  has  uBunlly  been  paid  to  the  hos- 
pital account  in  Uie  month  of  March,  could  not  be  made  available 
for  the  current  expenses  during  the  period  ended  the  Slat  Decern, 
ber  last,  so  that  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  institution,  on  this 
and  other  grounds,  appears  in  a  less  favourable  light  than  on  form^ 
occaoons,  when  the  Board  of  Management  were  enabled  to  report  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  hospital  at^the  close  of  the  year. 

In  anticipation  of  a  deficit  at  the  close  of  the  year,  estimiited  at 
£  360,  the  Board  of  Mansgement,  early  in  the  month  of  November 
last,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hilbers,  of  Brighton,  and  eucouraged 
by  the  spirited  example  furnished  by  him,  as  a  practical  illustrK. 

*  If  the  Report  had  been  made  np,  as  in  former  rears,  to  Slst  of  March, 
there  would  have  been  4184  cases  recorded,  of  which  4039  were  out-patients, 
and  1£5  were  in-patientB,  making  in  all,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
hospital,  19,621,of  which,  18,524  were  ont-padents,  aod  1 097  in.patints. 
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don  of  what  might  be  easily  and  epeedl^  effected  by  means  of  a 
five  shilling  subscriptloD,  invited  contributions  with  the  view  of 
meeting  this  deficiency ;  but,  £n>m  au  eameat  desire  to  avoid,  at  a 
season  of  increased  taxation  on  account  of  the  war,  any  additional 
demand  upon  the  regular  supporters  of  the  hospital,  the  appeal 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  those  whose  names  do  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  annual  subscribers.  In  answer  to  this  appeal,  dona, 
tions  and  subscriptions  were  received,  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
to  the  amount  of  £  176  17b.  6d. ;  and  by  confining  the  cuirent 
expenses  of  the  institution  within  the  narrowest  possible  limit 
consisteat  with  an  efficient  discharge  of  the  obUgations  to  the 
governors  and  subscribers,  the  anticipated  deficieni^  of  £360  was 
reduced  to  the  above-mentioned  sum  of  £183  lis.  lOd. 

That  the  London  Homieopathic  Hospital,  in  common  with  other 
and  older  institutions,  dtould  sufiTer  from  causes  directly  referable  to 
the  war  was  to  have  been  expected ;  but  it  is  cheering  to  remark, 
that  the  income  of  thb  hospital  for  the  twelve  months  between  the 
let  April,  1BS5,  and  the  31st  March,  1S56  (£  1129),  falls  short  of 
the  average  inoune  from  all  sources,  of  the  previous  five  years 
(£  1167),  by  no  more  than  £  28.  The  Board  of  Management  would, 
however,  earnestly  solicit  a  still  greater  amount  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  practitioners  and  adherents  of  homceopathy  through- 
out the  country,  so  as  to  increase  the  annual  snbscriptions  to  the 
hospital  to  such  an  amount  as  will  admit  of  the  donations  being 
appropriated  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  at  present  amounting  to 
£  567,  instead  of  being  applied  as  heretofore  to  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  iikslitntion.  It  is  so  obviously  of  importance  to  tJie 
future  well-being  and  prospects  of  bomceopathy,  that  the  position  of 
tJuB — the  only  existing  homeopathic  hospital  in  tbe  metropolis — 
^uld  be  both  mmtained  and  advanced,  more  especially  after  the 
public  attention  called  to  its  proceedings  during  the  cholera  epi- 
demic of  1854,  that  the  Board  of  Management  indulge  the  hope 
that  their  anxiety  on  this  point  will  be  understood,  and  their  appeal 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results. 

The  following  gentlemen  who,  upon  a  ballot,  retire  from  the 
Board  of  Management,  are  again  proposed  for  re-election  : 

N.  Babton,  Esq.  E.  T.  Kebf,  Esq. 

J.  B.  Ckahfkbn,  Esq.  H.  O.  Robimson,  Esq. 

E.  EsDAiLE,  Esq.  Sib  J,  Smith,  Bart. 

Major-General  the  Hon.    Thomas  Asbbumham  is  also  proposed 

VOL.  xir,  NO.  LVir. — jcly,  185(t.  3  i 
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for  election  to  the  Board  of  ManEtgement,  in  the  room  of  the  late 
and  lamented  Captain  Branford,  R.N.  In  consequence  of  the 
^ure  of  the  Bankers,  Mewre.  StrnhaD,  Paul,  &  Co.,  the  Oeneral 
Account  of  the  hospital  hu,  vilii  the  coneent  of  the  Trustees, 
been  remored  to  the  Argyll  Street  Kanch  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
London ;  and  Nathaniel  Barton,  Esq.,  has  been  nominated  to  the 
office  of  Treasurer  to  Hie  Hospital,  in  the  place  of  Sir  John  Dean 
Fanl,  Bart.,  and  is  proposed  to  be  cme  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Hospital  in  the  roaia  of  the  1^  and  mnch-regretted  B.  W.  Witton, 
Esq. 

The  Building  Committee  regret  that,  hitherto,  their  ^brts  to  ob- 
tain a  site  or  premises  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  new  hospital 
have  been  unattended  with  'success,  but  they  trust  that  before  the 
termination,  at  Lady-day,  1857,  of  the  lease  of  the  house  in  Golden 
Square,  th^  may  be  in  a  pontion  to  announce  the  purchase  of  a  dto 
or  premises  in  all  respects  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  chari^. 

Meanwhile,  and  in  conclimon,  the  Board  of  Management  would 
urge  upon  the  serious  consideratvHi  of  those  goremoTs  and  sub- 
scribers who  have  not  yet  contributed  to  the  Building  Fund,  tbe 
observations  made  by  Dr.  Qnln  on  the  occasion  of  the  General 
Meeting  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  on  the  6th  June  last,  as  reported 
at  page  18  of  the  fifth  Annual  Report : — 

"  The  size  and  accommodation  of  the  present  hospital  were  ill- 
adapted  for  the  proper  care  of  the  sick ;  a  larger  building,  loltier 
and  better.aired  wards,  and  a  greater  number  of  beds  were  required. 
He  would  earnest^  entreat  those  present  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Board  of  Management,  and  to  use  their  utmost  influence  with 
their  friends  to  increase  the  Building  Fund  to  an  amount  that  would 
warrant  their  pvirchasing,  or  commencing  to  build,  a  larger  hospital; 
for  he  could  assure  them  that  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment to  carry  out  their  humane  and  charitable  views  could  be  but  of 
little  sTul,  and  that  no  amount  of  skill,  experience,  and  seal  on  the 
part  of  their  medical  officers,  could  do  justice  to  the  sick  poor,  or  to 
the  beoeficial  mode  of  treatment  bequeathed  to  them  by  Hahnemann, 
until  they  had  a  large,  well-ventilated,  and  properly  built  hospital, 
full  of  all  the  modem  improvements  and  accommodations.  If  those 
who  now  heard  him  would  manfully  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  and  prevEul  upon  their  Mends  to  do  the  same,  they  could  not 
fail  to  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  great  object  which  all  true 
homoeopathisls  ought  to  have  at  heart,  namely  the  establishment  of  a 
homoeopathic  hospital  on  such  a  scale  as  would  ensure  proper  care 
of  the  sick,  and  a  school  where  young  practitioners  might  be  edu- 
cated in  the  theory,  principles,  and  practice  of  the  doctrines  of 
Hahnemann." 
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Eupulnon  of  HootwapalMttsJrom  the  Anatomiedl  Soaety  of  Parii. 

The  GasetU  hthdom.  de  Mid.\et  de  Odrvr.  of  Jan.  11,  1856, 
containB  the  foltowiiig  auDOuDcemetit  :— 

Sitting  of  4  Jan.,  Cniveilhier  President. 
"  Unanimously  expelled  &om  the  Anatomical  Society  on  Account 
of  homoeopathic  pubhcations,   the   c(»Te8ponding  members  named 
below: 
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Ueersre.  J.  F.  Teuier,  Q&balda,  Fr^dault,  Joanet 
and  OQ  account  of  a  d^Tading  act,  aheady  jndiciallj 
Mr.  *    *    *  caneapondii^  member. 

Dr.  AxzNTELD,  Secretary." 
Dr.  Tessier  remarks  on  the  foregoing ; — 

"  I  leave  it  to  every  man  of  honour  to  form  his  own  c^inion  of 
Prof.  Cruveilhier'a  conduct  in  preuding  over  the  meeting  at  which 
this  infamous  TOte  was  pastsed,  and  associating  the  name  of  a  man 
judicially  punished  with  those  of  four  of  his  confi;£res,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  hold  di^rent  therapeutical  Tiewa  to  his  own." 

Messrs.  Fr^dault,  Gabalda,  and  Jouaset,  immediately  addressed 
Uie  following  letter  to  the  Gaxette  hehdomaddtte, 

Mr.  Editor, — Your  number  of  the  12th  Jan.  announces,  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Anatomical  Society,  our  expulsion  from  that 
body. 

Had  our  names  been  «mply  expunged  from  the  list  of  members, 
we  should  have  made  no  complaints  about  it,  for  we  are  used  to  such 
violent  proceedings.  But  the  drcumstaiices  attending  that  meaeuret 
and  the  manifest  intention  to  render  it  disgraceful,  render  it  a  duty 
to  pretest  agunst  it,  and  ta  p<Mnt  out  that — 

IsL  We  were  expelled  in  our  absence,  and  without  notice,  con^- 
trary  to  the  custom  of  the  socie^  and  the  rules  of  equity. 

2nd.  The  only  motive  for  this  step  was  that  we  hold  therapeutic 
opinions  different  from  those  of  our  collei^es,  and  that  we  have 
candidly  expressed  these  opinions  in  a  medical  journal. 

3rd.  The  initiative  was  taken  in  this  measure  by  men  who  profess 
toleration  and  freedom  of  opinion. 

4th.  Lastly,  and  this  makes  the  act  the  more  odious,  our  names 
have  been  associated  with  that  of  a  criminal  pimiahed  by  the  hand  of 
justice,  whom  it  bad  been  more  generous  to  have  left  unmenticmed. 

Oasalda,  Fbedauli,  Jottsset. 
24  Jim.,  1856. 

Dr.  Milcent,  another  member  of  tiie  Anatomical  Society,  immedi- 
ately tendered  his  resignation  in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to 
Professor  Cruveilhier. 

Sir, — In  a  recent  utiing  the  Anatomical  Society  expelled  Messrs. 
Tesaer,  Gabalda,  Fredault,  Jousset,  for  their  authorship  of  homceo- 
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patbic  pnblicatioiis.  Every  honourable  mui  will  ^)|ve<uate  this  &ct, 
and  tlie  cruel  outrage  Bought  to  be  inflicted  by  a  most  odiona  fellow- 
ship. To  me  it  recalls  the  feet  that  I  also  was  a  member  of  the 
Bodety.  Now  as  I  am  boimd  by  the  closest  fellowship  of  principleB, 
labours  and  sacrificee  for  the  truth,  to  the  honourable  physidans 
lately  expelled,  and  as  I  have  moreover  lately  been  honoured  by  the 
thunders  of  the  faculty,  and  deprived  of  a  service  at  the  Yal  de 
Or&ce,  I  cannot  imagine  how  the  Anatomical  Socie^  could  do  me 
the  injustice  to  foi^t  to  espel  me  also.  Therefore  I  protest  against 
this  ofiensive  negligence,  and  insiBt  on  being  exduded  in  such  good 
company. 

Accept,  Mr.  President,  |thiB  sincere  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
your  humble  servant  yd  old  pupil, 

Alf  H.  MUXBHI. 

Dr.  Ozanam  also  resigned  membership  in  the  following  note, 
addressed  to  the  Precedent. 

Sir, — Having  learnt  that  MeBsre.  Teeder,  Gabalda,  Fredanit 
and  Jonsset  have  been  expelled  from  the  Anatomical  Society  on 
account  of  homcEopathy,  I  think  it  concemB  my  honour  and  dignity 
to  tell  you  that  I  also  am  labouring  to  propagate  whatever  is  true  in 
the  reform  of  Hahnemann,  and  that  it  is  for  me  au  affair  of 
conscience. 

Between  consdence  and  worldly  honours  there  can  be  no 
balancing,  therefore  I  at  once  o&br  my  resignation. 

Receive  the  expresuon  of  niy  respect, 

Ch.  Ozaitam. 

The  Gatetle  hiAdom.  contains  another  letter  &om  the  expelled, 
which  we  here  reproduce. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  interests  of  justice  and  of  oui  own  dignity  com- 
pd  us  to  address  you  with  another  protest.  In  your  paper  of  Feb.  1 
you  have  inserted  our  protest  against  the  ignominy  attempted  to  be 
inflicted  on  us  by  the  Anatomical  Society.  But  in  the  feuilleton  of 
the  same  number  you  have  used  expressions  concerning  us,  and 
have  made  remarks  which  evidently  aggravate  our  podtion,  so  that 
you  withdraw  with  one  hand  what  you  offer  with  the  other ;  and  if 
you  appear  to  acknowledge  the  unjust  violence  offered  us,  yet  you 
support  that  violence  by  trying  to  give  it  a  character  which  it  cannot 
have.     We  do  not  suppose  you  mean  any  new  offence,  but  such 
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does  arise  oat  of  the  facte,  and  it  becomes  our  du^  to  take  the 
matter  up. 

You  say  "you  have  eeen  the  act  by  which  the  Anatomical  Society 
of  Paris  has  expelled  sevetal  of  its  members  devoted  to  homceopsthic 
medicine.  We,  as  the  organ  of  this  society,  have  received  and 
given  to  tfiat  act  Uie  consecration  of  publicity,  which  in  our  pages- 
has  an  official  character."  This  passage  contains  two  emrs  which' 
hurt  us,  and  against  which  we  protest. 

In  the  first  place  you  tell  your  readers  we  are  devoted  to  hommo- 
pathic  medicine ;  representing  us  as  exclusively  adhering  to  ttiift 
doctrine.     Tou  have  no  authority  to  speak  of  us  in  any  such  terms. 

In  the  published  documentsj  whereby  we  are  to  be  judged,  we 
have  declared  onr  respect  for  traditional  medicine,  accepting  at  the 
same  time  tbe  reform  of  Hahnemann.  We  defend  homoeopathy  as 
a  therapeutic  doctrine  or  method,  against  the  unjust  and  splenetic 
attacks  of  its  detractors,  but  we  acknowledge  no  homaapathte  medi- 
cine, or  doctrine  comprising  the  whole  of  the  science  of  medicine, 
because  sach  doctrine  has  no  existence,  and  because  the  expresrion 
"  hom<eopathic  medicine  "  thus  understood  would  have  no  meaning, 
the  word  "  homoeopathic  "  applying  cxclusiTely  to  our  therapeutics. 

This  is  our  view  of  the  matter  :  to  ascribe  to  us  another  would  be 
very  wrong. 

We  reject  the  epithets  "  homoeopath  and  allopath,"  because  they 
have  become  insulting  terms  bandied  about  among  medical  men,  and 
serve  only  to  keep  up  unhappy  divisions  among  them.  Let  our 
brethren  imitate  our  example ;  the  profession  will  gain  in  dignity 
and  science  be  no  loser. 

2dly.  You  say,  "  We,  as  the  Society's  organ,  have  received  this 
document,  and  have  given  it  an  official  character  by  its  publication 
in  the  Oaxette  hebdom."  There  is  in  this  sentence  an  ambigui^ 
which  we  njust  clear  up.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  publication 
of  the  document  in  your  paper  is  official  relatively  to  the  Anatomical 
Society  whose  organ  it  ia  ?  Tliat  is  not  probable,  for  in  that  case  it 
would  be  enough  to  show  as  you  do  in  beginning,  that  your  journal 
is  the  organ  of  the  Society.  Adopting  this  view,  the  word  official 
would  be  a  pleonasm.  A  pen  like  yours  should  not  make  such 
slips.  To  understand  your  meaning,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Ga^tte  hebdomadaire  has  an  official  character.  Then  ambiguity 
ceases,  and  your  idea  appears  clearly ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
falsehood  of  your  assertion  becomes  equally  manifest,  and  shows  a. 
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moit  daBgerooB  mistake.  To  hear  you,  there  ii  an  <Acial  medicine 
vrhose  TepreBentative  you  are,  and  any  doctot  or  anjr  doctrine  ex- 
doded  with  yonr  sanction  would  be  officially  condemned !  Tou  are 
the  supreme  and  infitllible  judge  whose  fiat  is  to  establish  the  va- 
lidity of  a  doctrine  or  the  merit  of  a  treatment !  Where  is  (he 
physiciaB  who  would  admit  auch  pretensions,  and  whom  do  you 
Buppoee  you  will  convince  ?  But  you  do  not  yourself  believe  in 
this  imaginary  right,  for  if  you  regard  as  only  probable  the  existeQce 
of  audi  an  authority,  of  such  an  in&Dlble  criterion  which  your 
science  will  never  possess,  you  will  not  ful  to  announce  it  to  the 
woiid,  and  to  blazon  it  in  golden  letters,  instead  of  timidly  insinuating 
it  as  yon  do  in  an  ambiguous  phrase. 

Besides,  your  joumd  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the  first,  oSloal,  md 
containing  only  authoritative  acts  or  decrees  :  and  the  second,  un- 
official, and  open  to  subjects  of  free  discussion.  Now  it  is  in  (Jus 
latter  that  we  find  the  minute  mentioning  the  exclusion  we  have  the 
kontw  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  our  brethren. 

Thus  your  publication  of  our  expulsion  has  given  no  offlcial  cha- 
racter, nor  any  authority  thereto.  And  here  agiun  you  have  stated 
what  is  untrue. 

Such  are  the  errors  which  have  crept  into  your  paper,  and  which 
it  behoved  us  to  notice,  because  they  wound  our  honor  and  dignity. 

ARer  the  explanations  we  have  given,  malevolence  alone  can  say 
we  are  devoted  to  any  particular  system.  I^ery  just  man  may  see 
that  we  are  devoted  solely  to  truth. 

We  count  on  your  fumess  to  insert  this  letter,  and  oSet  you  the 
expreeuon  of  our  most  distinguished  consideration. 

(Signed)  F.  Gabu,da. 

P.  Fkedadxt. 

Paris,  7  Feb.,  1856.  F.  Jotjsset. 

Ten  days  ^ter  sending  this  letter,  Mr.  Dechambre  favoured  us 
with  the  ftdlowing  reply : 

Sir, 

As  the  publisher  is  the  responsible  person,  I  have  forwarded 
your  communication  to  him,  and  you  mill  apply  to  him  if  you  think 
it  needful. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  vety  willing  to  mediate  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  but  not  for  what  I  consider  an  abuse.  I  cannot 
think  you  can  seriously  attribute  to  me  the  idea  of  "  c^dal  medi- 
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cine,"  I  merely  Bud  that  the  publlcatioB  of  the  act  or  the  society 
had  become  official  by  appearing  in  tbe  Gazette.  As  regards  the 
appellation  of  homceopathist,  tt  were  rather  too  singular  that  you 
should  feel  it  be  offensive. 

I  have  the  honor,  &c.  &c. 

A.  Dechahbbb. 

It  was  TBry  evident  to  ns  from  the  leareelr/  polite  and  not  at  all 
fraternal  tone  of  this  miBsive,  tbat  we  could  not  reckon  on  a  volim- 
taiy  inserlioQ  of  ouis,  and  that  we  should  have  to  compel  it  by  legal 
means.  But  before  we  had  reconrse  to  eztieme  measurea  we  re- 
solved to  make  one  more  application  to  the  publisber,  Ur.  Victor 
Maseon.  The  worthy  bookseller  assured  us  that  the  insertion  of  our 
letter  in  his  journal  would  injure  it  in  the  eyes  of  his  subscribers, 
and  that  therefore  he  would  only  insert  it  on  being  summoned  to  do 
so.  It  was  only  after  taking  this  step,  and  on  the  reiterated  assu- 
rance of  Hr.  Maeson,  that  we  had  recourse  to  the  officer  of  jus- 
tice. 

After  this  legal  formality,  when  Mr.  Masson  found  himself 
obl^ed  to  present  to  his  readers  our  answer  to  the  insinaalions  made 
against  ua,  notwithstanding  tbe  damage  his  publication  might  thereby 
sustain,  the  worthy  publisher  thought  fit  to  address  to  us  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

Paris,  20  Feb.  1856. 
Messrs.  Gabalda,  Fr^dault,  and  Jousset, 

I  have  received  your  joint  letter  and  the  summons  for  its 
msertion.  I  perceive  it  will  occupy  120  to  150  lines.  The  passage 
you  complain  of  contsins  five  lines.  Tou  have  then  a  right  to  ten 
lines  to  answer  in.  You  will  please  deposit  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
party  the  sum  of  3S0  &.,  the  price  of  140  lines  at  &.  2,  c.  50.  This 
party  shall  be  empowered  to  pay  me  for  all  beyond  ten  lines  at  the 
rate  of  &.  2,  c.  50  each. 

X  warn  you  that  I  can  on  no  account  allow  that  three  names 
appended  to  yonr  letter  give  you  tbe  right  of  a  triple  insertion ;  if 
each  one  writes  a  letter  he  shall  have  ten  lines  of  space.  I  shall 
await  the  deposit,  to  be  made  to  whomsoever  you  may  choose  to 
appoint.  It  should  be  made  before  10  a.  x.  to-morrow  if  the  inser- 
tion is  to  appear  in  the  next  number. 

I  have,  &c,  &c., 

VicioB  Uasbok. 
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TliiB  waa  not  tlie  fint  time  that  M.  Yictoi  MasBon  had  tried  to 
turn  to  the  profit  of  his  excltequer  a  discueraon  that  might  prejudice 
his  Gazette,  as  he  himadf  told  ua.  On  our  first  complaiDt  he 
endeavoured  to  extract  from  ns  40  fr.  for  extra  charges,  but  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  his  unfounded  clum.  He  still  hankered  bow- 
ever  after  the  cash,  and  returned  to  the  charge  this  time  with  a  claim 
that  would  compensate  for  his  previous  Mlure.  We  recommend  this 
prooeeding,  wt  paitaat,  to  papers  that  don't  pay  their  expenses,  and 
wish  them  more  luck  than  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  had.  Astonished 
at  such  ui  outrageous  overcharge,Ve  forebore  to  answer  Mr.  Maason, 
who,  now  under  the  finger  of  the  law,  was  free  to  abide  by  the  con- 
sequences of  not  inserting  our  letter.  We  have  had  but  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  this  step,  for  the  worthy  editor,  who  had 
doubtless  reflected  on  our  right  of  answer,  decided  on  inserting  it 
without  prepayment. 

Our  letter  appeared  on  the  22nd  of  February,  and  we  conudered 
the  diBcuBsIon  ended,  once  the  editor  in  chief  had  declared  he  would 
make  no  comments  on  it  It  was  not  so,  however,  for  in  the  number 
of  the  29th  February  Mr.  Dechambre  has  paid  us  the  compliment  of 
a  second  medical  letter.*  We  append  the  passage  of  it  that  dWcemB 
us,  from  the  Gaaette  Hebdomad,  of  the  2gth  Feb. : 

"  It  is  a  wise  thing  to  be  wise,"  said  a  wise  man  :  which  means 
that  wisdom  is  of  good  account,  being  a  virtue.  We  begin  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  maxim.  Were  we  wise,  O  Solomon,  were  we 
vntuous  and  just,  and  true  to  duty,  0  Aristides,  O  Regulus,  and  you, 
O  Catos,  both  ?  when,  receiving  the  protest  agunst  a  recent  decinon 
of  the  Anatomical  Society,  we  printed  it  in  handeome  bourgeois 
against  the  advice  of  the  majority ;  having  had  the  kindness  to  listen  ' 
to  the  voice  of  natural  equity  before  that  of  jurisprudence,  to  abstain 
carefully  from  all  offensive  expressions,  from  jest,  or  smile,  and  be 
carefiil  to  a  degree  that  will  astonish  future  medical  generatJons  ? 
And  all  we  get  for  this  is  a  complaint  still  less  infiniteumal  than  the 
first !  So  much  for  listening  to  moralists ;  they  would  make  you 
believe  that  virtue  is  always  rewarded  : — a  complete  sell  I  When  you 
show  them,  clear  as  light  that  you  are  duped  for  the  moment,  they 
send  you  off  to  the  other  world.  This  is  really  too  bad.  Besides  we 
are  already  in  the  other  world,  or  very  nearly ;  for  whence  can  come 
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BO  many  queer  notions  as  we  find  aronnd  us  but  from  the  moon  ? 
Ti^le  turning,  spirit  rapping,  magnetic  divination,  and  homceopatby  : 
ftre  these  not  things  of  the  other  world  ?  We  teU  you  this  world  is 
overcome  by  the  other,  and  since  it  is  with  the  latter  that  the  Gazette 
has  to  do,  through  the  medium  of  suromoiimg  officers,  it  is  hard  that 
it  cannot  immediately  eajoy  the  fruit  of  ite  merits,  according  to  the 
rule  laid  down  by  wisdom. 

Who  spoke  about  homceopathy?  Who  uttered  the  eipresaion, 
**  bomceopathic  doctor"?  HomcBopalhist,  yourself!  Don't  you 
know  that  the  expression  hurts  ?  What  insolence  I  Bomccopathic 
medicine !  Tarte  ik  la  crSme !  Homceopatbic  doctor !  Really  the 
journal  is  a  vipei's  tongue ;  they  would  use  it  better  in  preserving 
people  firom  yellow  fever.  Why  not  cry  Raca  when  they  are  at  it  ? 
Homoeopathy !  Tarte  A  la  tn^me  !-7-enough  to  drive  one  mad ! 
Tee,  dear  and  excellent  brother,  yon  are  right ;  the  epithet  is  not  a 
flattering  one  ;  we  have  long  since  thought  so;  but  what  would  you 
have  ?  It  is  all  cnstom.  You  know  there  are  now  and  then  coarse 
expressions  current,  which  well  bred  young  ladies  use  without 
thought  of  evil,  and  bye  and  bye  understand  that  they  are  indecent ; 
that  is  the  progress  of  public  modesty.  We  will  get  rid  then,  of  the 
evil  babit,  directly,  in  order  to  tell  you  two  pretty  little  stories  con- 
cerning   the  thing. 

First  of  all,  learn  that  influence  was  used  with  a  powerful  journid, 

to  interest  it  in  the  misfortunes  of  Hahnemannism We  know 

this  to  be  fact  Your  Gazette  had  a  narrow  escape  of  it !  In  its 
quality  of  historic^rapher  of  societies  which  reduce  their  own 
numbers,  a  humcane,  perhaps,  had  fallen  across  its  vortex. 


Fortunately  the  good  sense  of  the  editor  of  the  political  journal     ' 
saved  ufi  from  accident.     The  preservation  deserves  a  candle,*  and 
we  will  heartily  give  it,  if  only  to  know  in  what  key  our  concert  is 
to  be. 

The  sectmd  story  is  no  leas  true,  though  less  apparently  so. 
There  was  a  talk  of  puerperal  fever ;  families  were  frightened ; 
mothers  cursed  their  own  fecundity.  One  young  woman,  however, 
whose  pregnancy  was  considerably  advanced,  preserved  an  immova- 
ble serenity.     While  sympathising  with  the  unfortunate,  she  was 

*  Gift  offered  as  a  thank-offering  in  the  Church. 
VOL.    XIV,    NO.    LVII. — JULY,    185(i.  2K 
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confident  as  to  her  own  preservation,  and  when  her  husband 
ezpressed  hia  appTehenaions  she  smiled  at  them.  What  was  the 
secret  of  this  iudividual's  security  ?  We  are  infonned  by  a  friend  of 
the  lady  that  the  Hahnemannian  doctor  who  attended  her  had 
promised  to  retard  her  delivery  by  meaas  of  certain  globules,  until 
the  epidemic  had  ceoBed.  Capital !  But  what  is  to  beccuue  of 
phyuology  and  medical  jurisprudence  with  their  fine  tales  about  the 
duration  of  pregnancy  ?  And  the  code!  Just  think  what  trouble 
sacb  a  master-stroke  would  give  in  researches  on  legitimacy,  and  the 
uncomfortable  Bensations  a  father's  forehead  would  experience  on 
finding  the  reckooing  so  much  out.  How  families  wooJd  be  upeet ! 
Without  wishing  for  a  moment  to  detract  from  the  progress  of  thei^ 
peuticB,  we  think  the  imperial  procurator  would  do  well  to  take 
cognizance  of  these  Hahnemannisms ! 

A.  Deohambre. 

We.  ec«x;ely  need  call  attention  to  the  taste  and  pwnt  of  thia 
letter,  at  say  how  happy  we  feel  in  having  inspired  its  writer  with 
such  a  d^unty  morsel.  Let  Masson  say  alter  that  that  we  scandalise 
his  readers  and  drive  away  his  subscribers  !  Who  will  belieTe  him? 
JSomfBopaOM/  !  Tarle  d  la  creme  !  What  wit !  What  force  of 
argument  too  in  this : — "  homoeopathy  belongs  to  those  modem 
follies  which  can oidy  have  come  from  Uie  moon"!  Since  the  drop 
of  tincture  diluted  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  grain  of  salt 
dissolved  in  the  Seine,  nothing  so  cedent  as  this  has  been  brought 
agunet  Hahnemann'^  therapeolics.  Tliis  idea  belongs  exclusively 
to  Mr.  Dechambie,  but  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  prop«ty  of 
certain  globules  to  retard  delivery.  Some  years  ago  the  atidior  of  an 
esteemed  book  on  gastralgia — Barraa — ^whose  sleep  was  troubled  by 
the  advance  of  homceopathy,  wrote :  "  Homceopathy  indeed  achieves 
other  miracles,  and  notably  that  of  obviating  the  pains  of  labour." 
He  added  in  a  note :  "  I  know  not  if  this  miracle  be  recorded  in 
homoeopathic  writings,  but  I  know  that  a  homceopath  well  known  by 
bis  advertdsements  in  the  papers,  engages  to  spare  all  pain  Xa  partu- 
rient women.  My  authority  is  a  lady  to  whom  he  made  the  offer.' 
The  anecdote  is  worth  repealii^,  especially  in  the  new  and  varied 
form  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Decharobre.  The  only  passage  of  his  letter 
which  demands  an  answer  at  our  hands,  is  that  in  which  he 
insinuates  that  we  endeavoured  to  interest  a  great  journal  in  the 
mi^ortunee  of  Habnemannism  :  to  this  assertion,  coming  from  a  eo- 
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called  nthentic  Bonrce,  we  give  the  most  positive  and  fbrmal  denial 
in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Let  US,  in  conclusion,  ezpreea  our  regret  at  the  diaappobbneitt  we 
have  experienced.  On  our  first  interview  with  Mr.  DechaAbre,  we 
thou^t  from  his  language  and  manner,  that  if  he  had  no  Bjmpathy 
with  the  opinions  we  defend,  he  bad  at  least  risen  above  the  vnlgar 
prejudices  which  prevail  over  so  many  minds  in  this  matter.  Our 
illuMon,  alas,  ia  soon  over  I  and  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dechamhre  has 
quicU]r  demolished  the  hope  which  bis  words  had  raised  in  lis.  We 
acknowledge  with  grief  that  our  illoaion  was  great.  We  dtou^t 
we  had  found  a  physician  who  seriously  discussed  serious  topics,  but 
we  found  only  a  feuilletoniste  devoted  to  little  feelings,  and  to  the 
amusaneiit  of  his  readers. 

F.  Gabauu. 

jfyhorittie  Notts  on  Samlary  Statistics  of  Workhouses  and  C^tarittAle 
InSlilUtions,  with  some  iv^gattom  for  the  diminution  of  chronic 
£seaMs  amongst  the  poor*  hy  M.  Both,  M.D. 

1.  A  number  of  adult  disabled  persons  are  kept  year  after  year  in 
workhouses  or  charitable  inatitutions,  and  very  little  or  nothing  is 
done  to  improve  or  cure  iheir  chronic  ailments. 

2.  A  number  of  constitutionaUy  weak  infimts  and  (Mdr6ti  are  in 
the  workhouse  who  could  be  cured  oT  considerably  improved. 

3.  The  expenses  of  the  parish  and  charitable  institutions  would 
be  in  the  course  of  years  considerably  diminished  by  a  better  state 
of  healtli  amongst  the  poorer  class. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  have  detsBcd  statistics  of  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  workhouses  and  charitable  institutions,  and  if  possible 
of  those  who  recuve  penuaneut  or  periodical  out-dow  relief;  and  as 
snch  returns  do  not  exist, 

5.  I  have  proposed  the  fallowing  as  a  specimen  of  a  salary 
Btatistic  table,  which  by  the  kindness  of  a  poor  law  guardian  vras 
returned  with  the  numbers  showing  the  actual  sanitary  state  of  one 
of  the  metropolitan  suburban  workhouses. 

I  have  proposed  the  classification  of  ages  in  a  different  way,  but 
as  all  the  inmates  of  workhouses  are  divided  according  to  the  scale 
BhowQ  in  the  table,  the  actual  workhouse  classification  has  been 
retained. 

•  ThaSe  notes  have  been  sabmitted  to  tho  PreMdents  of  the  Pmjr  Law 
Board  and  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
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ThuB  of  1089  inmates  474  are  aflbcted  by  chronic  diseaseB,  or 

4S.S  per  cent.     The  foUowii^   tahle   shows  the    per  centage   of 
chronic  diseases  in  the  five  claeses :— 


Age. 

Svmbeiot 
ImnateB. 

PatienU. 

Percentage. 

Under....    2 

75 

7 

9.3 

34 

28.T 

140 

43 

30.7 

444 

5&5 

0»er    ....  60 

287 

1S9 

48.7 

TaUe  Aomiig  titptremtage  of  At  most  frttpitat  Chrmtic  Affectiaiua 
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1.38 

„        B 

2.09 

.149 

U 

2.79 

1.39 

ll.fi9 

11.88 

»      15 

5.7 

1.42 

5.0 

S.fi7 

0.71 

0.71 

12.85 

„      60 

2-7 

si.a 

I  £7 

0.4.1 

7.RR 

11.75 

22.50 

Oror    60 

2.09 

44.« 

Such  a  samtary  state  as  exhibited  hj  the  preceding  tables  cannot 
exist  without  great  loss  of  life  and  without  considerable  expense 
to  the  community  at  large,  and  the  following  are  a  few  sugges- 
tionB  to  remedy  this  bad  state  of  health  amongst  the  poorer  classes. 

6.  All  constitutiontdly  weak  children  of  several  parishes  should 
be  brought  into  an  union  tanatoriam,  where  all  the  available  hygienic 
and  medical  means,  according  to  the  present  state  of  science,  should 
be  used,  and  the  education  of  the  children  continued  as  far  as  their 
weakly  state  permits ;  when  healthy  these  children  might  he  sent 
to  the  Union  or  charity  school. 

7.  The  curable  adult  disabled  paupers  suffering  from  chronic 
afiectione  should  be  also  visited  for  the  sake  of  cure  or  improve- 
ment. 

8.  The  expenses  for  the  cure  of  such  paupers  would  not  be  much 
more  than  the  expenses  in  the  workhouse,  where  such  paupers  are 
frequently  kept  for  years  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  neg. 
lected  at  a  time  when  their  bealdi  could  have  been  restored. 
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9.  In  order  to  praveat  the  incceMe  of  the  number  of  diaabled 
pwipon,  it  is  ntoBt  important  that  the  health  of  ttie  health;  iBmatea 
should  be  kept  np  to  the  highest  standard,  for  whiab  purpow  tfae 
maateiB  and  matrons  of  workhouaea,  as  well  aa  all  schoolmaaten  and 
echoolnuBtresaeB  ahould  have  an  elementary,  popular  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  injtiriouB  and  beneficial  influences  affecting  health, 
.  This  sanitary,  knowledge  should  be  imparted  to  the  children,  whose 

bodily    facultiea    should   be   developed   Nmultaneouely  with  their 
mental  feculdea. 

10.  This  aanitary  knowledge  should  form  a  part  of  the  insbuclion 
ID  the  training  schools  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  of 
whom  we  cannot  expect  that  they  should  bestow  more  care  on  the 
pieseiration  of  the  health  of  their  pupils  so  long  as  they  are  entirely 
ignorant  on  the  subject ;  the  preserr^ion  of  individual  heami  dependa 
upon  tfae  parents  and  schoolmasters,  but  not  on  the  medical  man  who 
entCTS  on  his  duties,  in -the  great  majority  of  cases,  only  alter  those 
of  the  educator  hare  been  neglected. 

11.  The  importance  of  a  large  garden  or  pli^-gnnmd  as  an  indis- 
penaable  part  of  a  workhouse  has  been  sufficiently  advocated  and 
proved  by  the  condition  of  those  schools  and  workhouses  which  are 
not  sufficiently  provided  in  this  respect. 

13.  The  kitchen  fire  in  workhouses  and  charitable  institutions  can 
by  the  aid  of  hot  water  or  steam  provide  tiie  necessary  warmth  in 
the  various  apartments,  and  sufficient  warm  water  or  steam  for 
baths,  whioh  are  most  important  in  preseiving  health,  in  cutting 
short  many  diseases  at  the  be^mung,  <a  in  curing  them  wh^ 
developed. 

ConcfttfilDn,— It  is  most  important  not  only  to  ■^i^^'^^''<■I^  the  amount 
of  ill-health  at  present  ezieUng  among  our  poor  populatioo,  but  we 
must  prevent  as  &r  as  it  depends  upon  ourselves  all  the  cai^ses 
artificially  produnng  disease  and  deteriorating  the  general  health ; 
the  number  of  inmates  of  our  workbonaes  would  thus  considerably 
decrease,  and  a  diminution  of  poor  rates  would  go  hsnd-in.hand 
with  the  improved  health  of  the  paupers. 

Btport  of  the  Honveopathie  Congret*  of  18S6. 

Homtzopathic  Congress,  held  at  the  Thatched  Honse,  London,  30th 
May,  1856.  Present— Dr.  Atkin,  Dr.Wyld,  Dr.  Dudgeon,  Dr.  Roth,' 
Mr.  Bobertson,  Mr.  Engall,  Mr.  Frith,  Dr.  Dtysdale,   Dr.  Bhick, 
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Mr.  Hering,  Dr.  Ripe,  Hr.  Morgan,  Di.  HenriquM,.  Dr.  Scott, 
Dr.  Tonnailmani),  Or.  Thomu,  Dr.  Epps,  Dr.  Hastii^^  Dr.  Drury, 
Dr.  Cronin,  Dr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Bell,  Dr.  Boddy,  Mr.  Hackem, 
Mr.  AuderBOD,  Dr.  Craig,  Dr.  Massy,  Dr.  Kidd,  and  Dr.  UartmanQ, 
viz.,  29  present. 

Dr.  Atkin  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Eppa  propoBed,  "  That  the  secretary  for  the  neit  Congress 
should  send  out  a  circular  some  months  previous  to  the  time  of 
meeting,  in  order  that  members  might  hare  time  to  prepare  papers." 

Agreed  to. 

Dr.  Black  pn^sed,  "  That  the  next  meeting  be  held  in  Bir- 
mingham." 

Agreed  to. 

Dr.  Bbek  proposed, "  That  the  Congress  be  held  every  second 
year,  histMd  of  annually." 

Dr.  Drory  moved,  "  That  it  be  held  annoally."— Carried. 

Therefore  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Birmingham  in  1857. 

Dr.  Wyld  proposed,  "  That  Dr.  Pearon  and  Dr.  Gallowity  should 
be  requested  to  act  as  joint  secretaries  for  the  next  Congress." 

Agreed  to. 

Dr.  Scott  then  read  hie  address. 

Hr.  Hering  rose  to  thank  Dr.  Scott  for  hie  interestii^  address,  so 
fuU  of  i^bt  feeling  and  ingenious  observataon. 

Dr.  Dudgeon  in  rising  to  second  Mr.  Heriog's  motion,  observed  in 
connectioii  with  Dr.  Scott's  observations  upon  the  possibility  of  finding 
«  &)u>  which  mi^t  E^ply  to  the  dilution  of  tiie  medicine  most  appro- 
priate to  xny  given  character  in  disease — that  the  idea  had  been 
much  diBcnaeed  in  Germany,  and  indeed  generally  followed  by  most 
practitioners,  although  notlnng  approaching  to  the  certain^  of  a  law 
had  yet  been  established  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Engall  asked  the  question,  whether  those  present  were  in  the 
habit  of  conUnuing  to  adnmustflr  remedies  appropriate  to  uterine 
disease  during  the  menstrual  period. 

Dr.  Henriques  had  much  pleasure  in  thanking  Dr.  Scott  for  his 
address,  but  did  not  beUeve  that  a  law  as  to  the  dilution  could  ever 
be  arrived  at,  seeing  that  individuals  were  contdnually  varying  in 
their  susceptibilities  to  medicinal  influence ;  for  instance,  at  one  time 
rta  individual  could  take  a  large  quantity  of  wine  with  benefit  to  him- 
self, while  at  another  time  the  Bmallest  quantity  acted  hurtfiilly.  He 
had  had  much  experience  in  the  inlennittent  fevers  of  the  tropics, 
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aad  held  it  ae  a  fact  that  our  mfiniteerimal  doses  were  often  useless  in 
checking  the  paroxysm  in  such  cases,  but  that  5,  6,  or  10  grains  of 
QuiQine  were  often  oecessary  to  cut  short  such  cases. 

Dr.  Scott  rose  to  ezplun  thnt  he  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  law 
regarding  the  dilution  might  be  established  universally  applicable  U> 
different  kinds  or  names  of  diseasea,  but  only  applicable  to  didbreut 
character  in  diseases. 

Dr.  Drysdale  observed  that  although  full  doees  of  medicine  mi^t 
cot  ^rt  a  disease,  this  could  not  be  regarded  so  much  in  the  li^t 
of  a  homiEopathic  cure  as  of  an  allopathic  expedient  for  a  temporary 
benefit  only.  He  feared  a  law  relating  to  the  dilution  could  not  he 
established,  experience  being  the  only  sure  guide  in  this  matter. 

Dr.  Wyld  obserred  in  connection  with  Dr.  Henriques'e  obs^'va- 
tions  on  the  necessity  in  certain  cases  of  giving  full  doses  of  medicine, 
that  he  had  long  believed  delirium  tremens  waa  a  disease  requiring 
full  doses  of  Opium,  and  this  opinion  he  had  lately  had  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Keen,  of  the  Royal  Army,  who  infinmed  him 
that  he  often  failed  to  cure  this  disease  in  the  soldier  with  20  dtxip 
doses  of  Laudanum,  while  he  invariably  succeeded  by  increasii^  the 
dose  to  the  required  amount  to  produce  sleep,  in  which  case  24  hours 
was  the  usual  duration  of  the  attack — the  cures  remaining  complete. 

Dr.  Black  observed  in  illuetration  of  the  difficult  there  existed  in 
atriving  at  satisfactory  information  in  medicine,  that  an  American 
physician  had  late^  published  a  paper  shewing  that  in  80  cases 
he  never  encceeded  in  curing  delirium  tremens  witii  Opium  alone  ; 
and  with  reference  to  the  intermittent  fever  of  the  tropics,  he  had 
cured  such  cases  most  completely  with  infinitesimal  doses,  after  fidl 
doses  of  Quinine  had  failed  in  the  hands  of  allopaths  for  years.  He 
feared  that  our  discusuon  was  not  likely'to  lead  us  to  the  discovery 
of  a  law  with  reference  to  the  dose. 

Dr.  HenriquBS  did  not  mean  to  say  that  fiill  doses  of  Quinine  were 
required  in  all  cases,  but  in  certain  cases  of  intermittent  fever — that 
waa  his  esperience,  and  he  would  mention  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
present  who  took,  with  his  advice  and  that  of  Dr.  Chapman,  6-grain 
doses  of  Quinine,  without  which  he  firmly  believed  ttud  the  patient 
would  have  perished. 

Mr.  Hering  said  he  was  the  individual  alluded  to,  and  he  also 
believed  that  he  was  a  living  illustration  of  the  fact  of  full  doses  being 
sometimes  necessary  to  cut  short  a  paroxysm  and  thus  save  life. 

Mr.  Robertson  having  watched  the  case  of  Mt.  Hering  closely, 
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b^eved  that  without  the  administration  of  the  large  doee  apoken  of 
the  patient  mnet  have  perished. 

Dr.  Kidd  sympathised  with  Dr.  Scott  in  his  desire  to  discorer  ft 
law  applicable  to  the  dose.  He  gave  full  doses  of  medicine  whenever 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so,  but  instetid  of  giving,  as  Dr.  Hen- 
riqnes  did,  fi  or  10  grains  of  Quinine  at  a  time,  he  should  prefer 
giving  gr.  j,  or  gr.  J,  doees  repeatedly.  Two  other  bomoeopkthislB 
treated  a  case  of  passive  heemorrhage  from  the  liver  and  duodenum 
for  ten  days,  but  without  any  good  result — the  patient  appeared  to 
be  rapidly  unking — and  when  nearly  in  artievio  mortii,  he  gave  3 
gnuns  of  Gallic  acid  every  two  hours,  and  immediately  all  hxmor- 
rh^e  ceased,  and  the  patient  rapidly  recovered. 

Dr.  Boddy  would  not  deny  Uiat  Dr.  Kidd  had  acted  wisely,  sliE  he 
had  late^  cured  a  case  of  fiigfatful  hemoirhage  from  the  mucous 
membrane  by  Arnica  3,  in  three  days. 

pr.  Hamilton  thought  that  although  Dr.  Wyld,  Dr.  Henriques, 
and  others  might  have  failed  to  ciu'e  certain  diBeases  by  infinitesimal 
doses,  that  this  was  no  proof  that  such  doses  were  not  sufficient,  but 
only  that  these  gentlemen  had  failed  to  hit  upon  the  rig^t  remec^. 

Mr.  Engall  was  glad  to  find  that  the  patient  alluded  to  had  re- 
covered in  Dr.  Kidd's  bands,  hut  be  woiUd  suggest  whether  the 
paUent  was  not  rather  cured  by  the  medicine  which  he  (Mr.  Engall) 
had  given,  and  Dr.  Eidd's  Gallic  acid  might  be  regarded  ss  abstinence 
from  treatment.  He  bad  lately  cured  a  lady  of  a  tjxiubleBome  disorder 
by  Sacch.  lact,  after  other  apparently  appropriate  remedies  had 
Suled,  which  convinced  him  that  we  often  prevented  cures  by  over- 
dosing  our  patients,  and  not  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  remedy 
to  act. 

The  Congress  now  adjourned  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Dr.  Both  made  some  observations  (t>.  p.  499)  founded  on  the 
statisUcB  of  the  mortality  in  poor-houses,  and  su^^ested  how  much 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interfere  in  such  esses,  for  be  was 
certain  that  by  a  proper  system  of  hygienic  treatment  the  mortality 
in  poor-houses  might  be  much  diminished. 

Dr.  Dudgeon  and  Mr.  Smitii  made  some  observations  on  Dr. 
Roth's  remarks,  but  feared  that  the  Congress  could  not  enter  on  the 
question,  which  had  no  connection  with  homteopathy,  although  in 
itself  very  interesting. 

Dr.  Drury  remarked  in  connection  with  an  observation  by  Mr, 
Smith,  as  to  a  low  style  of  living  predisposing  to  disease,  that  it  was 
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a  curkiaB  fftct  that  the  fever  which  attacked  the  Irish  wu  not  near^ 
BO  fatal'  among  the  poor  as  when  it  attacked  the  rich  ;  he  could  only 
account  for  thie  by  suppoaing  that  the  more  actire  treatment  the  rich 
were  likely  to  receive  might  act  prqudicially. 

Dr.  Kidd  conoborated  the  obeerration  of  Dr.  Druij. 

Dr.  Wyld  euggested  that  thia  state  of  things  might  poaaibly  result 
from  the  poor  being  as  it  were  protected  to  a  certain  extent  by  fever 
inoculation,  it  being  found  that  stroi^  servant  girls  coming  from  the 
country  to  town  were  much  moce  liable  to  severe  ^hna  than  tiio 
habitual  reaidoits  in  toi^ns. 

Eigbteea  gentlemen  sat  down  to  so^er  at  9  o'clock. 


Strychnine  Pouonmg. 

The  recent  trial  of  WiUiam  Paboer  for  the  murder  of  Ur.  Oook 
has  directed  pi^dtc  sttentioa  to  tlie  subject  of  poisoning  by  Strych- 
nine, aoA  the  oonflicting  testimony  of  the  medicd,  witnesses  has 
diewn  that  the  ^mptoms  produced  by  that  terrU>la  drug  are  not  of 
such  a  definite  character  as  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  decnavdy,  in 
(he  absence  of  the  discovery  of  tha  poison  and  of  Btrong  circutnstanttBl 
evidence,  that  the  death  of  an  individual  has  been  certainly  caused  by 
it  atone. 

Even  in  Palmer's  case  ^rben  the  circumstantial  evidence  was  lo 
irtrong,  the  fiulure  to  discover  the  SHycbnine  in  the  body  oi  im 
alleged  victim,  has  undeniably  caused  in  the  public  mind  an  arnoBBt 
of  diasatia&ction  with  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  which  assuredly  does 
not  arise  from  a  sympathy  with  crime,  or  from  a  sentimental  objec- 
tion to  capital  punishments,  and  which  would  not  have  been  Mt  and 
expressed  as  it  baa  been,  had  the  chemists  succeeded  in  demonstra- 
ting the  existence  of  Strychnine  in  the  body  of  Cook. 

The  uneasineea  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  boa  expressed 
itself  in  letters  to  the  newspapers  and  in  crowded  public  meelugs, 
and  arises  trom  the  &ct  strongly  brought  out  at  the  trial,  that  the 
symptoms  noticed  in  Cook's  case  were  not  of  euch  a  [ffedse  and 
determinate  chantctw  as  to  exclude  the  possit»lity  of  their  having 
been  doe  to  some  natural  disease. 

Although  some  of  the  medical  .witneaaea  were  positive  aa  to  tiie 
symptoms  being  attributable  to  Strychnine,  and  to  that  alone ;  otbera, 
while  admittiug  that  they  were  not  actually  incoosistent  with  Strych'- 
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nine  poisoning,  thought  thftt  the;  might  90«b-  in  th«  vmtm  of  ambttal 
disease  j  whilst  others  agiun  ware  i^  i^inion  that  certein  oircum- 
Btwices  observed  in  Cook's  ewe  excluded  the  idea  of  death  being  due 
to  Strychnine  pcusoning. 

Where  such  great  differenoe  of  (^>inion  exists  it  will  be  worth 
while  inveatigating  the  subject  for  ourselvee  and  endeavouring  to 
ascertaiD  whether  the  symptoms  of  Sbrydinine  poisoning  are  so  well 
marked  as  to  exclude  every  other  form  of  death,  or  on  the  oontnty, 
whether  th^  are  really  eo  difBcutt  to  rec^nite  as  many  of  the 
medical  witnesses  asserted. 

In  order  to  asuet  our  readers  is  fonning  th^  judgment  on  this 
momeotous  subjeot,  we  shall  compare  the  ^mptome  taetifled  to  by 
the  witnesses  as  having  been  observed  in  Cook's  case  with  those  of 
(be  well  Biitbenticated  cases  of  Stiychnine  pcusoning  adduced  at  the 
trial,  and  with  some  other  cases  which  we  have  token  the  trouble  to 
ooUeet  from  various  medical  jounwls. 

I  We  shall  endeavour  by  means  of  the  tabular  form  to  enable  our 
xvaAen  to  see  at  a  glance  the  ehanoteniatiG  features  presented  by 
these  recorded  cases  of  Strychnine  poistming^  and  to  compare  them 
with  those  observed  in  Cook's  case.  The  numbers  in  the  sul^oined 
restunj  correqxind  with  the  esses  we  shall  aow  prooaed  to  [seacnt  in 
a  condensed  fonn.  We  shall  indictie  the  case  of  Palmer's  alleged 
victim  by  the  letter  C.  The  other  cues  of  ascertained  Stiychnine 
poisoning  are  numbered  as  they  ofier  themselves  to  oui  observation. 
As  our  business  is  with  the  medical  evidence  alone  in  Cook's  case, 
we  shall  leave  entirely  out  of  view  the  nunid  and  drcumstantial 
evidenoe  that  told  so  much  ^idnst  Palmer,  but  which  as  is  generally 
acknowledged  would  not  have  availed  to  secure  a  verdict  of  gtulty 
from  the  jury  without  the  medical  evidence.  Indeed  the  Lanott  of 
June  14tb  boasts  that  it  was  the  medical  evidence  that  hanged 
Palmer. 

C.-^Cook,  aged  28,  a  young  man  of  not  very  v^;orous  constitution 
and  irregular  habits,  who  had  apparently  some  time  previously  been 
labouring  under  symptoms  of  secondary  syphilis,  which  had  dis- 
qipeaied  long  before  bis  last  &tal  seizure.  He  had  recently  been 
evidently  excited  by  some  horBe.Jwnng  traoBactions,  in  which  he  was 
pecmuarily  interested,  and  had  been  exposed  to  some  not  very  un- 
common x-icissitudes  of  the  weather.  For  several  days  after  this  he 
had  been  affected  with  vomiting  of  such  a  persistent  and  uuaccount- 
abte  nature  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  the  adnunistiation  of 
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.Antimonial  niedidne.  On  the  ISUi  of  Norember,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  he  felt  ill,  "  as  if  he  was  mad,"  he  said  ;  but  this  attack 
did  not  Beem  to  have  lasted  loo;,  nor  did  he  summon  any  oae  to  his 
aseistance.  The  following  day  the  sickness  still  continued  more  or 
less,  and  he  vomited  almost  every  thing  he  took.  Between  10  and 
II  on  the  night  of  the  19tb,  he  took  two  pills,  ostensibly  containing 
Morphine,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  At  about  ten  minutes  to  12  he 
rang  his  bell  violently,  and  before  the  chambermaid  could  answer  the 
summons  she  heard  him  scream  loudly.  When  she  entered  bis 
room  he  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  beating  the  bed  clothes  with  out- 
stretched arms.  He  could  not  lie  down,  the  attempt  made  him  feel 
as  if  lie  was  being  suffocated.  There  was  much  jerkiog  in  his  body 
and  head.  He  threw  his  head  back  on  the  pillow  and  soon  raised 
himself  up  again.  His  eyes  projected.  He  spoke  with  di£9culty,  in 
a  gasping  manner.  While  moving  and  knocking  about  he  frequently 
screamed  murder,  and  sud  he  was  sure  he  should  die.  Hia  screams 
were  apparently  elidted  by  agoninng  pain.  He  asked  the  mud  to 
rub  his  hand.  She  found  it  stiff  and  half  shut.  Rubbing  seemed  to 
give  relief.  His  consciousnesa  was  all  along  perfect  He  had  a  dif- 
ficulty in  swallowing  some  pills  that  were  given  him,  hut  none  in 
EnrsUowing  liquids,  though  he  snapped  at  the  spoon  and  held  it  firmly 
betwixt  his  teeth.  After  drinking  he  vomited.  The  fit  lasted  half 
an  hour,  when  he  became  composed.  Next  morning  his  eyes  looked 
wild.  On  the  20th  the  vomiting  of  ingesta  continued,  but  towards 
evenii^  his  spirits  became  good  and  he  was  quite  jocose.  Aboat  11 
o'clock  at  night,  two  pills  sud  to  be  the  same  as  on  the  preceding 
night,  were  ^ven ;  and  shortly  after  12,  f.h.,  fae  started  up  in  bed 
and  stud  be  was  going  to  be  ill.  He  asked  to  have  his  neck  rubbed 
as  be  sat  up  in  bed.  The  muBcles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  were 
observed  to  be  stiff.  After  these  qrmptome  had  lasted  a  few  minutes 
two  pills  were  given  to  him,  and  immediately  he  screamed  out,  threw 
himself  back  in  bed,  and  was  dreadfolly  convulsed.  He  begged  to 
h^  raised  up  in  bed,  or  he  should  be  suffocated.  The  convulsions 
lasted  five  or  ten  minutes.  Hia  muscles  all  over  the  body  were  con- 
tracted  and  the  limbs  so  stiff  and  rigid  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  raise  him  up.  He  he^ed  then  to  be  turned  on  bis  right  sids. 
The  heart's  action  became  graduaUy  weaker,  bis  body  was  bent  back 
in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  in  that  state  he  died  quietly  in  a  qoarter  of 
an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack  (one  of  the  witnesses 
said  tliree-quarters  of  an  hour).     After  death  his  body  still  remained 
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bent  bnckwardB  like  a  bow  (the  vitneae  who  laid  bim  out  said  be  lay 
flat  on  hia  back  in  bed).  The  skin  of  the  body  very  dark.  Tbe 
arms  were  stiffly  flexed  immediately  after  deatb.  Tbe  eyes  open, 
tbeir  lids  stiff. 

Pott  mortem  examination  ux  days  after  death  shewed  the  ekin  of 
a  marked  paleness.  The  hands  were  clencbed,  the  muscles  generally 
stiff.  Tbe  moutb  was  a  little  contorted,  the  jaw  stiff.  One  witness 
stated  that  tbe  right  foot  was  very  mucb  turned  outwards,  another 
said  he  found  botb  feet  turned  inwards.  Tbe  lungs  were  found  to  be 
sightly  cDi^ested  with  dark  fluid  blood.  Tbe  brain  was  healthy,  no 
senun,  and  no  trace  of  congestion  in  iL  The  heart  was  contracted, 
empty.  Small  yellowish  spots,  like  enlat^^  mucous  follicles,  were 
observed  in  the  stomach  at  its  lai^er  end.  The  kidneys  were  con- 
gested. Tbe  blood  generally  was  fluid.  The  upper  part  of  tbe 
spinal  cord  was  natural.  Tbe  stomach  contained  three  or  four  ounces 
of  brownisb  liquid.  The  lungs  were  soroev^at  emphyBematous.  At 
a  subsequent  examination  two  months  after  death  some  small  gran- 
ules were  observed  in  tbe  dura  mater  of  tbe  spinal  cord. 

Such  was  the  history  of  Cook's  symptoms  as  stated  by  the  wit- 
nesses examined  at  the  late  trial.  Let  us  now  examine  tbe  histories 
of  tbe  cases  of  undoubted  Strychnine  poisoning  described  by  the 
medical  men  engaged  on  either  aide  at  this  remarkable  trial. 

I. — A  woman,  took  two  or  three  pills  containing  alh^lber  a  half 
or  three-quarters  of  a  gr,  of  Strychnine.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  (one 
witness  said  tiiree-qaarters  of  an  hour)  ahe  fell  back  on  tbe  floor  and 
became  convulsed.  Her  mouth  was  retracted,  the  face  suffiiaed  and 
red,  tbe  pupils  dilated,  the  bead  bent  back,  tbe  spine  curved,  all  the 
muscles  bard  and  ]%id,  the  arms  stretched  out,  and  hands  clencbed, 
the  legs  rigid.  There  was  grinding  of  tbe  teeth,  but  not  trismus. 
The  constnousnesB  continued  entire.  These  paroxysms  lasted  for  a 
short  time  and  recurred  every  few  seconds.  In  half  an  hour  (one 
witness  said  an  hour)  after  tbe  commencement  of  the  attack  she  died. 
.The  clenching  of  tbe  bands  did  not  continue  after  death.  Tbe  heart 
was  found  contracted  and  emp^.     The  spinal  cord  healthy. 

II. — A  lady  took  about  three  grains  of  Strychnine  in  bed.  In 
about  ten  minutes  she  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  was  found  by  tbe 
servant  out  of  bed  leaning  agtunst  a  chair.  She  soon  fell  and  lay  on 
the  floor.  She  screamed  loudly,  with  her  jaws  clenched.  Her  hands 
were  much  contracted.  Her  legs  and  arms  were  much  drawn  up 
and  she  begged  that  they  might  be  drawn  straight.  She  asked  to  have 
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imter  tttrown  over  her,  vhich  «u  don«  without  gftving  Telief.  She 
wu  quite  coMcioos.  The  body  wu  edff  ind  rigid.  The  fit  wu 
contumoiu  and  larted  about  m  hmtr,  when  she  died.  Juat  before  ihe 
died  she  »ked  to  be  turned  over  on  her  eide.  The  feet  were  turned 
inwards,  the  eoles  much  arched.  Three  days  after  death  the  con* 
traction  of  the  feet  continued,  but  not  much  in  tlie  rest  of  the  body. 
The  heart  wae  feand  contncted  and  empty  ;  the  blood  fluid. 

ni. — A  lady  me  poiaoned  by  repeated  doees  of  Strychnine.  She 
wae  taken  ill  on  the  26th  of  February.  She  had  another  attack  on 
Oie  27th,  again  on  the  29th,  and  on  the  29tb,  and  die  lait  on  the  1st 
of  March,  which  UUed  her.  The  laat  attuA  was  much  the  moat 
aevere.  In  the  other  auacka  she  comjdaiiied  i>f  her  back,  which  was 
found  to  be  stiff  and  rig^.  The  eyes  were  drawn  to  one  aide  and 
staring.  She  had  twitching  of  the  ankles.  She  complained  dsiing 
the  attacks  of  pricking  in  the  legs,  and  twitching  in  the  mnades  cJ 
the  hands,  like  a  galTamc  shock.  She  wished  her  arma  and  legs  to 
be  nibbed.  In  the  laat  and  moat  aerere  attack  however  she  conid 
not  bear  to  be  touched.  Touching  immediately  brongbt  on  spaama. 
In  thia  attack  she  conid  not  swallow,  but  could  in  the  prenoui  milder 
attacks.  The  last  contiDued  for  three  hours  before  she  died.  She 
was  insensible  for  an  hour  or  thereabouts  during  lost  attack.  Between 
the  mild  attacks  she  was  quite  composed  and  did  not  twitch.  After 
death  the  boHy  was  found  to  be  stiff,  the  hands  aemi'bent,  the  feet 
strongly  arched.  The  lungs  were  congested.  There  was  a  UttJe 
bloody  semm  in  the  pericardium  and  pleune.  The  mntclea  dark  and 
stiff.  There  was  aerons  efliirion  on  the  bnin  and  In  the  membranes 
of  the  sjHnal  cord.  The  spinal  veins  were  much  congested,  and  also 
the  membranes  of  the  Bpinal  cord.    The  heart  was  empty. 

The  foregohig  are  aH  the  casea  adduced  by  the  Counsel  fiir  the 
prosecution  at  the  recent  trial  of  Palmer.  We  riiall  now  proceed  to 
give  a  few  more  cases  of  weD  ascertained  pdsoning  by  Strychnine, 
from  the  T^erapMticai  Magtame  of  Dr.  Frank. 

IT. — A.  man,  89  years  <dd,  paralysed  m  die  side.  After  1^  gr.  of 
Strychnine  sprinkled  on  a  raw  aurbce  on  paralysed  leg ;  in  a  short 
time  (less  than  an  hour,  how  rau<^  Use  not  stated,)  he  had  twitchings 
which  increased  in  intensity  every  minute.  Boring  pain  in  occiput, 
vertigo,  and  nrise  in  ears.  The  twitchings  spread  over  the  whole 
healthy  and  paralysed  aide,  widi  increase  of  headache,  at  length  on* 
consciousnesa  and  rattling  difBcult  reepiration.  Pulse  fall,  hard,  riow 
and  intermitting.     Face  blue  red,  puffed ;  eyes  projecting,  pupils 
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very  much  diUted ;  mmitb  open.  The  conTnlflions  of  hie  extremities 
beciune  so  violent  that  he  wu  thrawn  by  them  about  in  his  bed.  The 
akin  of  the  right  low«r  extremities  had  a  blue  marbled  appeaiance. 
This  patient  recovered  tmder  the  influence  of  Morphia  endermically 
applied, 

V. — After  the  ingestion,  of  two  giaine  on  two  succesnTe  evenings, 
there  occurred  frequent  vomitings  and  the  most  violent  convulaons, 
reBambling  epilepsy,  which  lasted  until  the  morning. 

VI. — A  map  suffering  from  partial  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, the  consequence  of  a  bll,  swallowed  at  6,  a.m.,  an  unknown 
quantity  of  Strychnine.  Immtdiattly  he  was  sHzed  with  violent 
spasms,  aceomp&nied  by  shocks  in  the  abdomen.  These  spasms  in- 
creased momentarily  in  violence.  Along  with  them  occurred  extreme 
congestkm  in  the  head,  the  face  was  bine  black,  Ute  eyes  red  and 
prominent,  and  foam  before  the  mouth.  The  epaeme  went  off  by 
rubbing  with  Eau  de  Cologne,  but  sowi  returned,  and  be  died  about 
noon. 

Vn.— In  a  man  40  years  of  age,  suffering  from  he)ni[rfe^a,  after 
the  endermic  application  of  two  gtaiuB  <^  Strychnine,  he  had  a  violent 
attack  of  taismue  and  tetanus,  which  yi^ed  to  Morphine. 

VIII. — la  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  in  a  man  of 
34,  after  &e  endermic  application  of  2^  grains  of  Strychnine,  in  half 
an  hour  there  occurred  the  fbUowing  symptoms.  Pulse  small,  con- 
tracted, quick,  irregular.  Pupils  dilated.  Respiration  impeded. 
Face  puffed.  Heat  of  skin  much  increased.  He  complained  of 
violent  burning  pMu  in  the  stomach,  boirible  feeling  of  anxie^  and 
oppression.  The  muscles  of  the  legs  and  arms  were  contracted,  and 
hard  to  the  feel ;  this  alternated  with  jerkings  to  such  an  extent  that 
th«  patimt  was  projected  high  up  in  bed  and  screamed  out.  After 
the  application  of  Morphine  these  sy^>tome  went  off. 

IX. — A  woman  of  40  took  '/^th  gr.  of  nitrate  of  Strychnine 
every  hour  for  six  hours.  When  walking  about  she  mddenty  f^  to 
the  ground,  straek  the  back  of  her  head,  and  became  nnconsdous. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  seen  by  the  doctor,  and  with  dW- 
cul^  told  him  that  she  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  ^disess,  and 
felt  as  if  she  were  forcibly  bent  backwards,  and  as  if  the  hands  were 
twisted  behind  her.  This  feeUng  was  past,  bat  she  compkiined 
of  pain  in  the  back,  and  her  hands  trembled.  Vertigo  also  remtuned 
combined  with  sickness  and  vomitit^  of  a  thin  colourless  fluid. 
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Respiration  was  impeded ;  the  pulse  weak  and  frequent ;  the  move- 
ments of  the  anuB  were,  however,  quite  free. 

X. — The  patient  was  a  lady,  50  years  old,  aSected  with  some 
abdominal  complaint  The  dose  she  took  by  mistake  was  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  containing  3  ij  of  the  spirituous  extract  of  Nui 
vomica  to  Jij  of  fluid.  She  had  scarcely  swallowed  the  medicine 
when  she  was  attacked  with  rigor  and  vomiting.  She  got  worse 
every  minute.  Her  face,  previously  pale,  became  of  a  very  red 
colour,  her  cheeks  were  burning  hot ;  her  eyes  were  fixed,  or  were 
often  turned  so  much  up  into  the  head  that  the  contracted  pupil 
could  not  be  seen ;  the  features  were  distorted,  the  mouth  &Bt 
closed;  grinding  of  the  teeth ;  rapid  grunting  interrupted  respira- 
tion; great  anxiety;  violent  palpitation;  and  involuntary  loud 
crying  out.  When  she  screamed  out  her  head  was  drawn  backwards, 
whereupon  the  mouth  was  opened  wide,  and  gave  her  count^enance  a 
horrible  expression.  The  tongue  was  then  protruded,  and  was 
several  times  severely  wounded  by  the  jaws  closing  suddenly  upon 
it.  She  had  a  great  dislike  to  fluids,  which  she  was  sometimes 
utterly  unable  to  snatlow.  She  trembled  all  over,  and  could  only 
keep  seated  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  She  was  then  compelled, 
as  by  an  electric  shock,  to  rise  up  and  to  totter  about  the  room. 
Her  speech  was  continually  interrupted  by  hiccough ;  it  was  weak, 
monosyllabic,  and  often  quite  unintelligible ;  her  wishes  could  only 
be  guessed  at  by  her  signs.  Pulae  small,  hard  and  quick.  The 
symptoms  lasted  in  all  about  three  hours.  They  were  followed  by 
great  exhaustion,  and  an  eruption  (kind  not  stated)  over  the  whole 
body. 

XI. — A  lady  affected  with  rheumatism  took,  at  7  a  it.,  60  dn^s  of 
tinct.  Nuc.  Tom.  She  remained  quite  well  for  two  hours,  then  she 
suddenly  became  convulsed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  quite 
tetanic.  The  lower  jaw  moved  in  a  jerking  way  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  but  could  not  be  opened.  The  arms  were  drawn  ^>as- 
modicaUy  up  close  to  the  chest,  the  thighs  were  drawn  up  upon  the 
abdomen,  the  fingers  and  toes  were  strongly  fiexed.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  bent  limbs  could  be  extended.  The  patient 
whined  and  groaned,  but  could  not  epeak  n  word.  Her  skin  was 
perfectiy  inseneible,  and  she  felt  neither  pmching  nor  pricking. 
These  symptoms  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  then  went  ofi*. 

XII.— A  man  of  45,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  at  9  p.m.,  swallowed 
twelve  sous  worth  of  Nux  vomica  powder.     Almost    immediately 
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nftervardB  Tiolent  convulaionB.  He  voinited  the  milk  and  warm 
water  given  him.  At  10  t.m.  he  was  brought  tato  hottpit&l.  His 
features  were  Bunk,  he  appeared  generally  prostrated,  hJB  strength 
gone,  he  had  convulsiTe  fits  in  rapid  BucceBsion  of  one  to  two  minutes 
duration,  and  characterized  by  great  atifihess  of  all  the  mueclee. 
The  trunk  and  limbs  were  stretched,  the  jaw  Btrongty  clenched. 
When  moved  he  uttered  interrupted  loud  cries ;  no  alteration  in  the 
pulse.  In  the  night  the  sensitiveness  of  his  Bight  and  bearing  were 
greatly  increased;  touching  and  even  the  slightest  noise  excited 
convuldons.  At  about  9  t.U.  the  following  night  the  convulsions 
went  off,  and  he  was  pret^  well  that  night  and  next  day,  except  a 
feeling  of  weakness  and  puns  all  over.  In  the  evenmg  the  pain 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  iJie  epigaster;  the  pulse  became  quick, 
the  skin  dry.  The  third  morning  the  pulse  was  feeble,  almost  imper- 
ceptible ;  dry  and  hot  skin  ;  redness  of  the  border  of  the  tongue  ; 
violent  pain  in  the  epigaster,  and  throbbing  there ;  exizaordinary 
prostration  and  weakness;  intellectual  functions  not  disturbed; 
staring  eyee ;  altered  features.     Death  at  10  a.m. 

Poit  mortem  after  forty-eight  hours.  About  an  ounce  of  water  in 
the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain,  no  perceptible  alteration  in  the 
meninges  or  cerebral  substance ;  considerable  effusion  into  the  arach- 
noid of  the  spinal  chord,  the  back  part  of  which  wsa  beset  with 
numerous  irregular  cartila^nous  tubercles  of  various  eises.  Liver 
large.  Stomach  shewed  spots  of  red  or  almost  black  colour.  Duo. 
denum  inflamed,  filled  with  a  yellow  viscid  fluid  ;  the  redness  of  its 
mucous  membrane  extends  into  the  small  intestines  ;  it  is  contracted 
in  the  middle ;  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  contracted  part  ulcerated. 
Bladder  small,  contracted,  empty,  slightly  inflamed,  containing  a 
spoonful  of  purulent  fluid.  Lungs  filled  with  blood.  Heart  normal 
Great  sdffiieBS  of  limbs  ;  brownish  coloration  of  the  surface  of  the 
body. 

XIU. — A  stout  healthy  girl,  wiBhiog  to  poison  herself,  took,  at  10 
A-ii.,  two  drachms  of  filed  Nuz  vomica.  In  half  an  hour  she  com- 
plained of  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen,  which  increased  evety 
moment,  and  at  length  attained  an  indescribable  intenuty.  About 
11  she  was  found  to  be  in  the  most  horrible  convulsions  of  the 
character  of  opisthotonos.  The  fits  recurred  almost  ever}'  minute. 
The  face  was  very  much  flushed,  scarlet  coloured,  puffed  ;  the  eyes 
staring  and  flashing  Sxe ;  the  hands  cold ;  the  pulse  completely  gone ; 
she  was  perfectly  conscious.     She  died  at  12. 
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P^t  morltm  on  the  following  day  ibewed  the  whole  of  the  right 
(dde  bluish  red ;  the  Kbdoroen  fearfully  diatended ;  the  hands  crai- 
Tulsively  dosed ;  the  jaw  flrmfy  clenched ;  blue  lips ;  hair  eaeily 
detached  ;  bowela  fiUed  with  ur  ;  stomach  mnch  inflamed,  and  at 
one  pait  almost  gangrenous ;  the  inflammation  extended  into  tmall 
intestinee. 

XIV. — A  lad  of  17  swallowed,  immediately  after  dinner,  about 
two  scruples  of  pure  Strychnine,  and  washed  it  down  willt  a  f^ass  of 
wine  and  water.  Lnmediately  afterwards  he  began  to  feel  uncom- 
Jortable,  ran  about  the  room,  and  experienced  much  anxiety  and 
restlessDeM.  Four  grains  of  Tart.  em.  were  given  without  causing 
much  vomiting,  and  the  reporter  saw  him  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  p<»8on  had  been  swallowed.  He  lay  stiff  and  unable  to 
more  on  his  back  in  bed,  the  head  drawn  fordbly  backwards ;  he 
shewed  an  inclination  to  turn  on  the  right  side ;  he  could  still  freely 
use  his  arms.  His  countenance  was  pale  and  altered ;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  skin  normal ;  the  pulse  quick  and  wiry.  His  consoons- 
ness  was  perfect,  he  spoke  in  his  natural  voice  about  his  state ;  he 
was  occarionally  interrupted  by  a  transient  stiflhess  of  the  lower  jaw, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  him  speaking  quickly  and 
easily.  This  stifllheBe  did  not  prevent  him  opening  his  roouQi  to 
take  liquids,  which  he  swallowed  easily.  The  trismus  gradual^ 
increased,  and  the  spasms  soon  involved  the  muscles  of  respiration. 
The  chest  was  oppressed,  the  breathing  irregular  and  interrupted, 
and  occasionally  there  was  a  rapid  succession  of  short  respirationB, 
with  small  extracted  and  rapid  pulse.  Every  effort  to  excite 
vomiting  was  unsuccessfuL  While  still  retuning  consciousncse, 
there  occurred  a  succession  of  attacks  of  trismus  and  oppression  of 
the  chest,  witJi  a  few  minutes  interval  between  each,  which  conti- 
nued to  increase  in  violence,  soon  extending  aU  over  the  body,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  the  patient  experienced  a  series  of  almost  electrical 
shocks  throughout  the  body,  and  after  a  short  pause,  opisthotonos 
followed,  whereby  the  body,  though  not  much  bent  backwards,  was, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  as  stiff  as  a  statue,  and  was  raised  a  few 
inches  from  the  bed  in  the  middle.  This  state  was  accompanied  t^ 
the  most  violent  sufibcative  symptoms.  During  this  attack,  whereby 
the  trismus  was  extreme,  but  without  any  distension  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face;  he  uttered  bleating  noises,  and  seemed  to  be  tiying  to 
speak.  The  upper  extremities  were  firmly  drawn  up  to  the  chest, 
the  forearm  Immoveably  flexed  at  the  elbow;  the  lower  extremities 
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vere  Btiff  and  immoveable,  the  feet  were  beat  in  such  a  mannra  tliat 
ttie  soles  were  opposed  to  one  anotlier.  The  skin  assumed  a  biuisb 
colour,  the  face  was  puffed,  of  a  dark  violet  colour,  the  lips  dark 
blue,  the  neck  swollen,  the  jugular  veins  distended,  the  eyes  pro- 
jecting and  turned  immovcably  towards  the  right  side,  the  pupils 
dilated  and  unaffected  by  light,  the  conjunctiva  red.  He  now  ceased 
to  utter  any  sound,  he  became  unconscious  as  if  suffocated,  and  the 
body  lay  still  and  stiff.  All  at  once  the  spasm  ceased;  the  arms 
fell  by  the  side  of  the  body,  the  mouth  opened,  and  be  drew  a  deep 
bremth,  whereby  he  seemed  to  revive  and  resume  his  senses,  speech 
and  power  of  swallowing.  The  dark  coloration  of  the  skin  likewise 
went  off.  The  contraction  however  continued  in  the  muscles  of  the' 
back,  and  neck,  and  legs,  but  he  cpuld  move  about  his, arms  freely. 
Even  afl«r  the  third  attack  of  this  sort,  the  patient  recognised  the 
bystanders,  and  seemed  to  understand  questions  put  to  him,  Uiou^ 
he  was  unable  to  reply  intelligibly.  In  the  fourth  paroxysm  he 
died,  one  hour  and  a  half  after  the  poison  had  been  swallowed. 

Pott  mortem,  twenty  hours  after  death.  Surface  of  the  body  bine; 
abdomen  tense,  hard,  but  not  swelled.  The  whole  corpse  uncom- 
monly stiff;  b11  the  muscles  r^d,  especially  those  of  the  lower 
extremities  ;  the  feet  still  distorted.  The  Qesh  of  the  muBcles,  not- 
withstanding their  stiffiiess,  was  uncommonly  soft  and  doughy,  and 
of  a  brownish  colour  like  smoked  meat.  On  opening  the  spinal 
canal  there  flowed  out  about  two  pounds  of  viscid,  not  coagulated, 
dark  black  tar-like  blood.  The  plexus  venosi  spinales,  which  are  in 
ordinary  states  unnoticeahle,  were  distended  with  dark  blood,  and 
betwixt  the  fourth  cervical  and  fourth  dorsal,  and  again  betwixt  the 
tenth  dorsal  and  fourdt  Inmbar  vertebne,  they  had  the  appearance  of 
a  ihiA  black  venous  net,  some  of  the  veins  being  as  thick  as  a 
orowquiU.  The  veesete  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  spinal  chord  shewed 
the  same  congested  appearance,  especially  at  the  corresponding 
points.  Within  the  membranes  some  exudation  was  observed,  more 
pailicularly  about  the  cervical  portion  of  the  Chord.  The  chord, 
when  cut  across,  was  at  its  upper  part  soft,  in  some  parts  even 
pappy;  lower  down  it  was  harder.  The  cranial  cavity  was  also 
congested;  all  the  vessels  of  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  especially  the 
choroid  plexus,  and  even  the  cerebral  substance,  were  full  of  blood, 
whereby  the  cortical  substance  appeared  of  a  bluish  colour.  The 
cerebellum  was  rather  softer  than  usual.  The  organs  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen  weiCi  on  the  contrary,  very  destitute  of  blood :  the 
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heart  was  flaccid,  and  ite  cavities  aod  larger  vessels  so  empty  tlwt. 
Bcarcely  any  blood  could  be  obtuned  from  them.  The  stomach  was 
distended  with  eoM  food,  which  had  quite  a  &esh  appeanmce.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  much  reddened,  that  <^  the 
small  intestines  elighOy  so.  Liver  full  and  distended,  more  full  of 
blood  than  the  other  viscera,  otherwise  nothing  abnonnaL  No  trace 
of  the  strychnine  could  be  discovered  even  by  chemical  analysis.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  stomach  pump  was  used  diuing  life, 
and  the  fluid  drawn  off  not  kept.  We  are  not  told  what  were  the 
chemical  means  used  to  detect  the  poison;  and  as  the  case  occurred 
twenty  years  ago,  the  tests  for  strychnia  were  not  so  well  understood 
then  as  now. 

.  XY. — A  woman  of  26  swallowed  an  ounce  of  powdered  Nux 
votoica.  No  particulars  are  given  of  the  symptoms  during  life,  ot  of 
the  time  the  poison  tcwk  to  produce  a  fatal  issue.  The  results  of  the 
poit  mortem  examination  alone  are  recorded.  The  rigor  mortis  was 
general  and  excessive.  The  head  inclined  forwards  and  to  the  left ; 
The  jaws  firmly  closed ;  the  arms  and  fingers  stiffly  flesed ;  dark 
violet  coloured  spots  on  the  face  and  upper  part  of  chest.  Two  days 
afterwards  the  mouth  was  open  ;  the  rigor  mortis  very  slights  The 
meningo-spinal  blood-vessels  contained  little  blood ;  the  sinus  dura 
matris  empty ;  the  vessels  of  the  arachnoid  not  perceptibly  injected ; 
some  eSusion  of  reddish  serum ;  a  blackish-red  serous  infiltration, 
over  the  left  hemtephere.  Cerebral  substance  soft,  on  being  cut 
into  presenting  numerous  bloody  points.  Half  a  tableepoonful  of 
reddish  serum  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  lobes  of  the  cerebeUum 
covered  with  a  red  gelatinous  exudation ;  the  pia  mater  very  red 
and  injected ;  the  cortical  substance  extremely  soft  and  very  dark. 
The  cavity  of  the  medullary  arachnoid  filled  with  a  large  quantity  of 
clear  dark  red  water ;  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  slightly  injected. 
The  dorsal  portion  of  the  chord  very  soft  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  it,  and  its  central  gray  portion  traversed  by  visible  blood-vessels. 
Larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchite  filled  with  blackish- violet  sbray 
viscid  fluid;  their  mucous  membrane  of  a  blackish- violet  colour. 
The  lungs  almost  black  posteriorly,  and  allowing  a  great  quantity  of 
dark  fluid  to  escape  when  cut  into.  Heart  lax  and  very  large; 
small  ecchymosed  spots  on  its  surface  near  both  borders ;  its  cavities 
contuned  black  fluid  blood,  as  did  also  the  large  vessels.  Stomach 
and  intestines  distended  with  air ;  a  brownish -black  spot  on  the 
cardiac  extremity  of  the  former,  where  were  muiy  injected  blood- 
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TGsaels.  The  stomach  contained  a  fluid  like  be^-toa ;  ita  mucous 
membrane  was  whitieh  throughout,  not  congested,  except  at  the  spot 
before  described.  Spleen  very  soft,  and  coobuning  much  black 
blood.     Nothing  else  abnormal. 

XVI. — A  man  of  60  took  about  7S  drops  of  a  sdution  of  3  grains 
of  acetate  of  Strychnia  in  Sj  of  water.  In  half  an  hour  he  had 
vertigo,  and  in  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee  his  hands  trembled  and  he 
was  forced  to  rise  from  his  chair,  when  he  was  led  to  bed.  Then 
he  had  general  trembling  and  dyspncsa.  His  look  was  wild ;  pupils 
dilated ;  face  red ;  tongue  dry  in  the  middle,  red  at  edges ;  very 
rapid  breadiing;  full,  hard,  quick  puUe.  The  least  noise,  the 
slightest  touch  produced  tetanic  convulsions  accompanied  by  frightful 
cries.  The  patient  continued  to  get  worse,  preserring,  however, 
perfect  otusciousaeas.  The  cry  was  forced  from  him  involuntarily, 
and  was  not  occasioned  by  pain.  The  most  disagreeable  symptom 
he  experienced  was  the  oppression  of  the  cheat.  The  symptoms 
lasted  altogether  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  then  went  off,  leaving 
only  thirst  and  exhaustion. 

XVII. — A  hypochondriacal  physician,  tti.  46,  drank  off  a  quantity 
of  dissolved  nitrate  of  Strychnia,  and  soon  afterwards  began  to 
breathe  heavily,  became  senseless,  and  died  without  convulsions. 

Post  tnortem,  twenty  hours  after  death.  The  body  stiff,  and 
marked  with  Uue-black  sugillatjons ;  abdomen  somewhat  distended ; 
features  not  disturbed  ;  eyes  half  open,  pupils  dilated.  Liver  con- 
gested ;  pancreas  large  and  blackish ;  spleen  hard,  and  filled  with 
blackish  blood.  The  lungs,  heart,  and  lai^e  veeeels  6lled  with  black 
blood.  Brain  and  meninges  normal  ;  cerebral  vessets  almost 
bloodless. 

XVIII. — The  details  of  this  case  will  be  found  in  our  last 
number,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  repeat  them  here, 

Betwmk  of  the  tytnploms  oherved  m  (he  cote  of  Mr.  Cook,  and  in  the 
foTtgiAng  eases  of  poisoning  by  Strychnine. 

The  time  that  elapsed  between  the  ingestion  of  the  medicine  and 
the  occurrence  of  morbid  symptoms  was  from  1  to  1^  hour  in  G. 
They  occurred  immediately  in  6,  10,  12,  14.  In  from  10  to  30 
minutes  in  1,  3,  4,  8,  13,  16.  In  2  hours  in  11  (not  a  fatal  case). 
In  the  remainder  the  time  is  not  indicated. 

The  symptoms  observed  and  particularly  noted  were  : — 

Stiffness  in  neck  in  C.  only. 
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Sti&esB  of  aims  ia  C.  2, 11. 

Free  use  of  uma  in  G.  9,  14. 

Stifihess  of  legs  in  C.  1,  8, 12, 14. 

StifihesB  of  trunk  in  G.  1,  2,  3,  12, 14,  18. 

Opisthotonos  in  C.  1,  7,  9,  13, 14, 18. 

Head  drawn  backwaid  in  G.  1,  10,  14,  18. 

Head  drawn  forwards  and  to  one  side  in  15  only. 

Trismus  in  G.  2,  7,  10,  11, 12,  14,  18. 

No  trismus  is  noted  as  having  occurred  in  I,  4,  the  mouth  was 
open  in  4, 10. 

Arms  stretched  oat  in  G.  1,  18. 

Arms  flexed  in  C.  2,  9, 11, 14. 

Legs  extended  in  C.  1,  18. 

Legs  flexed  in  2, 11, 14. 

Feet  turned  inwards  in  C.  3, 14. 

Feet  turned  outwards  in  G.  (?)  18. 

Soles  arched  in  C.  2,  3,  18. 

Jerldng,  twitching,  and  ehocka  In  the  body  in  C.  3,  4,  14, 

Jerking  in  the  limbs  in  C.  3,  4. 

There  was  a  continuoos  fit  only  in  3. 

There  were  several  fits  with  intervals  of  ease  between  in  C.  1, 
12,13,14,18. 

There  was  a  wish  to  be  rubbed  during  the  fits  in  C.  only.* 

The  fits  were  eidted  by  the  touch  in  3,  12,  16, 18. 

They  were  excited  by  noise  in  16, 

Insenubility  to  touch  in  3,  11. 

There  were  general  convuluons  in  C.  4,  5,  6,  9,  11,  12, 13. 

There  were  no  convuleiona  of  any  kind  in  17, 

There  was  anappii^  at  a  glass  or  spoon  when  ofiered  in  C.  10. 

The  patient  sat  up  in  bed  at  first  in  C.  only. 

F^  in  the  stomach  was  compliuned  of  in  8,  12,  13. 

Efo  pMn  of  any  kind  was  observed  in  16. 

Pain  undefined  in  seat  was  compluned  of  in  C  18. 

Headache  was  a  prominent  symptom  in  4. 

Sickness  and  vomiting  in  C.  S,  9,  10,  12. 

Loud  screams  were  uttered  by  G.  2,  8,  10,  12,  16. 

The  speech  was  quite  natural  in  14. 

■  In  3  there  was  aim  a  desire  io  be  nibbed  in  the  fits  caused  by  the  fint 
doBcs,  but  tbo  reverM  during  the  iatal  fit 
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It  wae  interrapted  in  C.  10, 11. 

CoDBCiouBDess  was  entire  in  C.  1,  2,  12,  13,  14,  16,  tS. 

UnconsciouHnees  occurred  in  S,  4,  9. 

Dyspnoea  was  preaent  in  C,  4,  8,  9,  10,  14,  16,  18. 

The  faculty  of  ewaUowing  remained  in  C.  14. 

Inability  to  Bwallow  in  3,  10,  14. 

Increased  heat  of  body  in  6,  12,  18. 

No  increased  heat  of  body  is  noted  to  have  been  observed  in 
14. 

ColdneBs  of  the  extremities  in  C.  13. 

The  akin  assumed  a  darlc  colour  in  4,  14. 

The  complexion  was  dark  in  14,  16. 

The  face  pale  in  14,  IS. 

The  face  red  in  1,  4,  6, 10,  13,  16. 

The  features  distorted  in  1,  10,  12. 

The  eyes  projected  in  C.  4,  6,  14, 

The  eyes  distorted  in  3,  10,  14. 

The  pupils  dilated  in  1,  4,  8,  14,  16,-17. 

The  pupils  contracted  in  10. 

The  dnradtin  of  Uie  fatal  fit  was  in  C.  15  minutes ;  in  1,  half  an^ 
bour;  iu'2,  one  hour;  in  3,  three  hours;  in  12,  sixty  hoiurs;  in  14, 
one  hour  and  a  half. 

Beiumd  of  the  apptetrancei  noted  in  the  oaset  exammedfott  mortem. 

The  foUowing  cases  only  were  examined:  C,  1,  2,  3,  12, 13,  14, 
15,  17. 

SOffness  in  the  body  in  C.  3,  12,  14,  15,  17. 

No  Btifihess  present  two  days  afler  death  in  2. 

The  jaws  stiffly  clenched  m  C.  13,  15. 

The  hands  clenched  in  C.  13,  15. 

The  hands  not  clenched  in  1, 

The  arms  stifi*  in  C.  15. 

The  feet  distorted,  C.  2,  14. 

The  abdomen  distended,  13,  14,  17. 

The  body  dark  coloured  in  12, 13,  14,  15, 17. 

The  muscles  dark  coloured  in  13,  14. 

The  blood  fluid  in  C.  2,  14,  15. 

The  Wood  dark  coloured  in  0.  14,  15,  17. 

The  brain  congested  in  14, 15, 

No  congestion  of  the  brain  in  C.  1,  17. 
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ESunon  in  the  bnun  in  3,  12,  15. 

No  efiiinon  in  the  bnin  in  C.  1,  17. 

Congestion  of  the  spinal  cord  in  3, 14, 15. 

No  congestion  of  spinal  cord  in  C.  1,  17. 

Effusion  on  the  spinal  oord  in  3,  12,  14,  IS. 

No  effusion  on  the  spinal  cord  in  C.  1,  17. 

Softeniog  of  spinal  cord  in  14,  15. 

Granules  or  tubercles  on  membranes  of  cord  in  C.  12. 

Congestion  of  lungs  in  C.  3,  12,  15,  17. 

Heart  contracted  in  0.  1,  2. 

Heart  flaccid  in  14,  15. 

Heart  full  in  15,  17. 

Heart  emp^  in  C.  1,  2,  3,  14. 

Effusion  into  pericardium  and  pleura  in  3. 

I[iflammation  of  the  stomach  12,  13,  14,  15  (?)' 

Inflammation  of  bowels  in  12,  IS,  14. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  in  12,  14. 

Congestion  of  the  kidneys  in  C. 

Fnnn  the  above  cases  of  Strychnine  poisoning,  and  the  niumi  we 
have  given  of  the  i^ptoms  they  presented,  and  the  morbid  changes 
observed  after  death,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  symptoms  and 
morbid  alterations  produced  by  Strychnine  are  not  so  fixed  and 
uniform  as  some  would  have  us  beUeve  them  to  be.  He  will  per- 
ceive that  though  the  history  of  Mr  Coca's  case  may  well  give  rise 
to  suspicion  of  the  administration  of  Strychnine,  the  symptoms  he 
presented  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  those  of  any  of  the  cases  we 
have  detailed.  Almost  all  the  symptoms  Cook  presented  occurred 
in  one  or  other  of  the  poisoning  cases,  but  none  of  the  latter  offered 
the  whole  of  Uiose  observed  in  hie  case.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
tiiat  the  case  (14)  which,  in  the  symptoms  observed  during  life,  most 
closely  resembles  that  of  Cook,  is  predsely  the  one  which  differs 
most  completely  from  him  in  the  post  mortetn  appearances.  How  to 
account  for  thu  discrepancy  on  the  supposition  that  both  are  cases 
of  Strychnine  poisoning,  we  know  not. 

On  the  whole  we  cannot  share  the  unmingled  satisfaction  of  some 
of  our  medical  contemporaries  with  the  medical  evidence  in  this 
remarkable  trial. 

The  symptoms  in  Cook's  case  were  not  so  exactly  those  of 
Strychnine  poisoning  as  to  justify  a  positive   concludou  that  they 
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were,  in  the  abaenoe  of  way  finding  of  Strychnine  by  chemiats  of 
experience.  Several  medical  witnesses  of  respectability  and  ex- 
perience, Bud  they  might  be  owing  to  natural  disease.  On  this 
point  we  would  be  bath  to  put  forward  any  opinion  of  our  own,  but 
when  we  consider  Uie  diversity  of  natural  diseaaes,*  the  difficult  of 
judging  from  report  of  the  exact  character  of  symptoms,  the  lia- 
bility of  men  to  mierepreoent  and  miunterpret  where  they  have 
a  foregone  concluuon,  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  our  regret  that 
a  verdict  of  guilty  should  have  been  returned  in  the  absence  of  the 
chemical  proof  of  Strychnine  poisoning.  If  what  was  stated  by  the 
great  chemical  authorities,  the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  be  true, 
respecting  the  absolute  certunty  of  the  discovery  of  Strychnine  in 
the  body  of  any  animal  poisoned  by  it,  than  the  f^ure  to  discover 
Stiychnine  by  experienced  chemists,  is  more  than  mere  negative  evi- 
dence, it  must  be  positive  evidence  that  Strychnine  was  not  the  cause 
of  death.  If  we  believe  the  testimony  of  those  distinguished  chemists, 
we  must  adopt  one  or  otiier  of  these  two  alternatives — either  those 
eminent  analytical  chemists,  Dre.  Taylor  and  Rees,  are  bunglers  at 
their  own  vocation,  or  Cook  was  not  poisoned  by  Strychnine:  neither 
<^  which  alternatdves  is  very  satisfactory. 

Not  for  Palmer's  sake — for  being  banged  and  probably  deservedly 
ao,  if  not  on  Cook's  account,  yet  for  other  crimes — but  for  the  sake 
of  removing  the  uneasiness  that  the  fiulure  to  discover  Strychnine 
has  occasioned  in  many  minds,  we  would  earnestly  deenre  that  Cook's 
body  should  be  exhumed,  and  made  over  for  analysis  to  Messrs. 
Herapath,  Nunneley  and  Letheby. 

As  the  case  at  present  stands,  we  know  not  but  what  we  may 
be  poisoned  by  Strychnine  so  adroitly  that  no  one  shall  even  suspect 
the  murder.  For  supposing  our  poisoner  had  the  wit  to  procure  his 
Strychnine  more  cunningly  than  Palmer,  supposing  also  that  the 
symptoms  presented,  in  place  of  resembling  Cook's  case,  more  nearly 
resembled  soma  of  the  fatal  cases  we  have  related  above,  then  if 
he  have  but  the  skill  to  give  his  doses  in  the  proper  manner,  he  may 
kill  without  risk  of  detection  by  all  the  resources  of  chemistry. 
Surely  it  would  be  worth  while  settling  this  question  by  the  exhu- 
inatdan  of  Cook  at  the  risk  of  proving  Drs.  Taylor  and  Reee  unskilful 
chemists,  or  that  Palmer  did  not  murder  Cook  by  Strychnine,  if  at  all. 

•  Wont  of  BpoOB  alone  prevents  us  dstaiUng  a  number  of  cases  that  have 
occurred  iu  our  own  and  otbers'  practice,  of  sudden  death  from  convolaiont), 
and  of  imacoonntablo   lohuiifonu  fits,  where  no  sn^ticion  of  poison  was 
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Ditcuition  on  the  Adulteration  of  Drvpi  at  the  Med.  Soc.  of  London, 
April  12, 1856.     Dk.  Chowne,  Preiident. 

Dr.  Lankeeter  laid  there  could  be  no  qaeation  that  drugs  were 
adolterated  to  an  enormouB  extent,  and  it  waa  a  serioue  question 
how  the  «vil  could  best  be  remedied.  With  regard  to  liquorice,  he 
was  a  little  comforted  to  think  that  it  was  not  adulterated  with 
anything  that  Was  likely  to  produce  serioua  effects  upon  the  system. 

Mr.  Sogers  Harrison  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Medical 
Sodety  was  not  a  fit  arena  for  the  disouflsion  of  the  compositioa  and 
adulteration  of  liquorice.  As  to  other  drugs,  their  adulteration  by 
such  substances  as  starch,  potatoes,  and  the  like,  was  perhaps, 
rather  a  matter  of  rejoicing  than  otherwise,  as  it  might  serve  to 
dimiuish  the  strength  of  the  doses  prescribed.     (A  laugh.) 

Dr.  Bikers  adverted  to  the  difficulty  connected  with  the  pre- 
-scribing  of  drugs  whose  strength  was  uncertain. 

Mr.  Jabes  Hogg  said,  he  had  seen  sulphate  of  lime  and  rice 
starch  mixed  with  powdered  liquorice.  Some  drugs,  he  swd,  were 
BO  ettedsivety  adulterated,  that  persons  who  ought  to  he  competent 
judges  were  ignorant  as  to  the  composition  of  the  real  article.  In 
one  instance  a  quantity  of  calamine  ointment  was  returned  to  this 
country  from  India,  as  not  genuine,  the  fact  being  that  it  was  a 
perfecUy  genuine  article,  but  differing  so  much  from  what  had  been 
previously  suppUed,  (the  drug  being  nearly  always  adulterated,)  it 
was  supposed  to  be  impure. 

The  Pre«dent  stated,  that  he  had  known  ipecacuanha  to  be  sold 
with  one  part  la  three  of  sago  dust ;  and  said  that  the  person  who 
was  considered  the  best  druggist  was  he  who  could  adulterate  the  best 
without  detection,  and  could  best  detect  the  adulteration  of  others. 

Dr.  Snow  wished  that  the  author  had  included  some  other  drugs 
in  his  paper.  He  mentioned  that  the  censors  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  once  found  ip  their  visitations  a  barrel  of  antimonial  wine 
so  adulterated,  that  they  had  it  turned  out  into  the  street.  The 
excuse  of  the  druggist  teas,  that  it  was  "  only  intended  for  exporta- 
tion." 

Mr.  I.  B.  Brown  said,  until  a  better  system  was  introduced 
medical  men  would  necessarily  go  on  prescribing  with  uncerlun 
results. 
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Glgeogmie  Rmetitm  of  tht  Liwr. 

NouveSe  Fonction  du  Foit,  1863;  et  Legotu  de  Phynologie  Expiri- 
mentale,  1855.     Par   M.  Cia.ui)£   BKBifABS,    Membre  de 

rioetitut  de  Frooce,  &c.  &c. 

I^aiolo^  and  medicine  are  indebted  to  11,  Claude  Bernard  for 
one  of  the  moat  important  diacoveries  of  the  present  centiuy— that  of 
the  glycogeruc  Junction  oftke  liver. 

If,  in  a  caraiTOroUH  animat;  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta,  or  veins 
passing  ftota  the  stomach  and  intestinee  into  the  liver,  be  oarefuUjr 
examined,  not  a  trace  of  sugar  is  to  be  detected.  If  the  blood  of 
tbe  hepatic  vein  of  the  same  animal,  or  the  vwis  proceeding  from 
the  liver,  be  tested  in  its  turn,  sugar  is  found  to  exist  in  it  in  con* 
rideraUe  quantity.  During  the  circuladon  of  this  blood  through 
the  liver,  then,  sugar  ia  formed!  A  new  phenomenon,  a  new  func- 
tion, a  new  object  of  {Ayudogical  and  medical  study  has  been 
discovered.  This  discoveiy  has  placed  the  name  of  Bernard  in  the 
first  rank  of  discoverers  in  physiolo^cal  science. 

We  ]KHioeed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  special  points  involved 
in  this  discovery  in  detaiL  We  shall,  then,  briefly  notice  several 
objeollons  which  have  been  made  to  it,  for  this  discovery  baa  under- 
gone the  usual  lot  of  discoveries  in  physiology  especially,  and 
M.  Bemaid  has  had  to  wage  war  with  many  disputants.  Bat  we 
believe  that  the  glyec^enic  function  of  the  liver  still  remains  as  a  part 
of  physiolc^,  and,  in  its  excess,  as  in  diabetes,  which  it  explains 
for  the  first  lime,  of  pathology. 

Extraordinaiy  as  Uie  iact  may  be,  this  last  discovery  in  material 
physiology  coalesces  with  the  latest  discovery  iu  the  physiology  of 
the  nervous  systenij  for  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  appears, 
from  M.  Bernard's  invest%ation8,  to  be  an  example  of  internal 
diastaltic  function,  in  which  the  pneumogaatric  is  the  ascending  or 
incidmt  nerve,  and  the  guiglionic  tbe  descending  nerve,  the 
medulla  oblongata  being  the  centre. 

The  following  are  the  principal  facte  in  regard  to  the  glycogenic 
fimcticm : — 

Sngav  exists  in  the  liver  of  man  and  of  all  animals  in  health. 

This  sugar  exists  in  the  liver  of  carnivorous  as  well  as  herbivo- 
rous animals,  during  the  state  of  digesUon,  or  of  fasting.  It  is 
therefore  independent  of  the  food. 

In  tbe  carnivorous  animal,  there  is  no  eugai  in  the  vena  port^ ; 
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whereas  there  ii  a  conaiderable  quKotitf  in  the  hepatic  veiiie. 
The  sugar  is  therefore  formed  wHfun  the  liTer, 

The  sugar  diBseminated  in  the  btood  disappeara  as  it  passes  to  a 
diitance  from  the  liver,  witliout  appearing  in  the  urine. 

The  blood  which  leaves  the  liver,  whilst  it  contuns  sugar,  is 
found  to  have  lost  all  its  fibrine,  and  much  of  iU  albumen.  The 
sugar  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  formed  in  the  liver  at  the 
expense  of  the  albuminoid  principles  of  the  blood. 

The  glycogenic  funcdos  undei^oes  changes  from  various  causes. 
It  is  most  active  during  digestion;  less  so  during  the  intervals; 
absent  in  the  case  of  long  fasting. 

External  influences  also  modiiy  this  fimcdoD  :— 

It  is  diminished  by  cold ;  restored  by  warmth. 

It  is  modified  by  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system — augmented, 
diminished,  or  perverted. 

It  is  afiected  sympathetically  by  other  functjons,  and  especially  by 
the  condition  of  the  respiration. 

It  may  be  pathologically  augmented,  diminished,  abolished.  Its 
morbid  au^entation  produces  diabelet.  It  is  abolished  by  febrile 
and  other  diseases. 

We  revert  to  the  reflex  or  diastellic  action  of  the  pneumogaatric 
nerve  in  the  glycogenic  function:  if,  says  M.  Bernard,  we  divide 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  galvanize  its  peripheric  portion,  no 
efiect  is  produced ;  but  if  we  galvanize  that  part  which  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  spinal  marrow,  the  glycc^enic  function  is  not  only 
not  interrupted,  but  may  be  greatly  augmented. 

In  the  pbysiolo^cal  condition,  an  excitation  induced  by  the  or  in 
the  lungs,  and  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centre  by  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerve,  induces  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  by  means 
of  a  reflex  action. 

Our  readers  will,  we  think,  be  led,  by  this  brief  enumeration,  to 
study  for  tbenieelves  the  subject  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver.  They  will  find  an  account  of  it  in  the  second  of  the  works 
ated  at  the  bead  of  thia  article,  a  work  full  of  facts  and  of  details  of 
eurpasung  interest.  Our  object  baa  been  to  give  such  a  plain 
statement  iu  regard  to  M.  Bernard's  labours  as  to  call  attention  to 
them,  and  lead  to  their  due  appreciation  both  by  tiie  scientific  and 
the  practical  phyucian.  Tbe  pathology  of  diabetes  is  lucidly  ex- 
plained for  the  first  time,  a  debt  the  profession  and  the  public  owe 
to  M.  Bernard. 
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M.  Bernard  has  early  received  the  greatest  reward  of  'science  in, 
Europe,  in  his  nomiD^ion  as  a  member  of  the  Inetitate  of  France, 
whilst  yet  young  and  in  the  commencement  of  Ma  scientific  career : 
a  proof  of  the  value  attached  to  ditcooery. — [Lancet,  Miajr  3,  18S6.) 


Case  of  Poisoning  by  Strychnine,  hy  Db.  Dtinw. 

On  Thursday,  the  5th  of  Jone,  I  was  summoned  a  little  after 
midday  to  attend  Mrs.  M ,  set.  34,  who  had  swailowed  a  three- 
penny packet  of  Battle's  Yermin  Killer,  and  its  wrapper.  Not 
heing  at  home  at  the  moment,  my  assistant  visited  the  patient,  and 
he  instantly  adnlinistered  a  sulphate  of  Zinc  emetic,  which  evacuated 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  in  which  was  discovered  the  paper  that 
had  contained  the  poison.  I  arriTed  just  after  the  vomidng  ceased, 
and  found  the  patient  sitting  in  a  chair,  in  great  diatress,  and  very 
low,  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptihle.  I  gave  her  a  little  sherry  wine, 
when  she  was  immediately  seized  with  the  most  vitdent  spasms  of 
the  whole  muscular  system ;  she  hecame  ri^d,  the  head  drawn  back, 
the  face  livid,  the  hands  clenched,  the  body  fixed,  the  legs  stiff,  the 
calves  of  the  legs  very  hard  and  in  lumps,  as  in  violent  cramp  ;  she 
was  then  laid  on  the  carpet;  the  pulse  could  not  be  felt,  and  to  all 
appearance  she  was  dead.  In  about  a  minute  or  a  minnte  and  a 
half  she  again  breathed,  and  slowly  recovered.  I  then  gave  her  the 
compound  tincture  of  Iodine,  in  doses  of  fifteen  drops  every  fifteen 
'  minutes,  and  the  spasms  became  less  and  less  severe,  until  about 
5  o'cbck,  when  she  had  one  more  severe  fit,  hut  not  nearly  bo  bEul  as 
that  she  had  at  1  o'clock.  The  Iodine  was  continued,  and  the 
spasms  were  very  slight  up  to  nine  o'clock,  when  they  entirely 
ceased,  and  the  chemical  antidote  was  discontinued,  and  the  patient 
passed  a  quiet  night.  In  the  morning  (June  6th)  she  complained 
much  of  headache,  numbness  of  the  whole  body,  and  she  was  unable 
to  use  her  lower  limbs ;  I  then  gave  her  the  dynamic  antidote 
(opium),  the  headache  was  relieved,  she  passed  another  quiet  night, 
and  on  Saturday  morning  expressed  herself  as  much  better,  and 
asked  permission  to  go  home ;  she  could  stand,  hut  still  felt  great 
numbness  of  the  legs.  By  evening  she  could  walk,  and  went  home, 
a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards.  On  Sunday  she  still  com- 
plained of  numbness,  the  howels  acted  slightly,  the  opium  was 
continued,  three  globules  of  the  dth  dilution  every  four  hours.     On 
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Hondi^  she  took  a  ehort  iralk  with  a  friend,  and  eaii  she  vaa 
nearly  well,  bat  complained  of  a  bad  taste  in  her  month  ;  the  Opium 
was  discontinued,  and  Fnlsatilla  adminiBtered.  This  cftBe  ie  pain, 
fully  interesting,  and  may  lead  to  the  discoTery  of  the  true  mode  of 
proceeding  in  such  cases  now  too  common.  The  first  question 
that  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  was  the  poison  Strychnine  ?  Of  this 
there  is  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Battle  the  druggist  of  Lincoln,  will  verify. 
Next,  how  much  Strychnine  does  one  of  these  packets  conbun? 
And  lastly,  do  we  posEess  a  chemical  antidote  in  Iodine  ?  I  firmly 
believe  that  ire  do,  and  I  aia  instituting  some  experiments  to  further 
test  its  usefulneis;  certain  it  is,  that  though  strychnine  be  a  most 
deadly  poison  when  administered  simply,  it  oeases  to  be  poisonous, 
or  at  all  events  very  slightly  and  remotely  so,  when  given  in 
Combination  witii  Iodine.  The  quantity  of  Strychnine  in  each 
packet  is  not  exactly  known,  as  Mr.  Battle  refuses  to  tell ;  but  we 
do  know  that  the  same  quantity  quicUy  killed  a  young  woman  in 
Leeds  last  May ;  and  it  is,  we  imagine,  pretty  clear  to  our  readers, 
that  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Dore,  of  Leeds,  perished  &om  the  effects 
of  Strychnine  by  whomsoever  administered,  and  tbat  her  medical 
men,  or  at  aD  events  one  of  them,  suspected  it  long  before  her 
death.  Had  Iodine  been  given  her  as  it  was  given  to  this  patient, 
would  Mrs.  Dove  have  been  now  alive  ?  ie  a  question  which  furtber 
experiment  alone  can  show.  This  case  will  prove  to  all  those  not 
blinded  by  prejudice,  that  though,  bomceopathie  practitioners  never 
administer  poisons,  they  know  how  to  treat  them  succeesfulty  when 
they  have  been  wilfully  or  mistakenly  given  by  other  parties,  and  it 
will  surely  teach  the  public  how  much  care  and  circumspection  is 
required  before  trusting  themselves  or  their  children  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  jumble  in  their  snrgeries.  Strychnine  and  Salts,  Soda  and 
Oxalic  Acid,  Morphia  and  Rhubarb,  indiscriminately^  and  trust  their 
sale  and  compounding  to  boys  without  knowledge  and  withont 
responsibility. 


QUM^on  retatiee  to  Ike  Chenopodii  glauct  aphis,  by  Db.  Thomas. 

The  provings  re^stered  under  the  above  heading  in  our  Materia 
Medica  are  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  aphis — "  the  louse  on 
the  oak-leaved  goose-foot."  The  remedy  "  Chenopodium,"  acMwd- 
tng  to  the   Homoeopathic   Pharmacopceias,   is   prepared    from   tbe 
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pUud  Chew>podmm  glaucum,  which  is  common  in  the  outskirtB  of 
Londoa.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Bridah  Journal  of  Homceo. 
pathy  gne  the  requidte  information  respecting  this  "  aphia,"  bo  as  to 
ensure  the  correct  medicine  being  obtained  ?  * 

Shut  venenata — note  by  Db.  Thomu. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Britiab  Journal  my  meaning  respecting 
the  R.  venenata  was  not  rendered  quite  eo  clear  ae  it  might  have 
heen.  The  facte  of  IJie  case  are  simply  these.  The  medicament 
now  known  as  R.  vemix  is  prepared  &om  the  planLR.  venenata,  the 
proTiDgs  in  our  Materia  Medica  have  been  obtained  from  the  same 
source.  The  sole  error  (an  important  ore)  is  the  confounding  two 
very  difibrent  species  of  Rhus  with  each  other. 

The  Irve  R.  vemix,  a  native  of  Japan  and  not  of  N.  America,  has 
neeer  been  used  in  homceopathic  practice. 

OBITUARY. 

Da.  J.  Attouyb. 
Homgeopathy  has  lost  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  talented  adherents  in 
the  decease  of  this  well-known  and  deservedly  esteemed  Hungarian  phy- 
sician.  Dr.  Attomyr's  name  has  been  long  very  prominently  known  to 
the  students  of  faooKeopatbic  literature  as  well  by  his  numerous  contribn* 
tions  to  the  Arckiv  of  Stapf  as  by  hie  separate  treatieee  and  neeful  works. 
The  last  work  on  which  he  was  engaged  was  the  Primardiea  tiner 
NaturgeKhichie  der  Krankheiten,  a  highly  original  and  ingenious 
arrangement  of  onr  pathogenetic  knowledge  and  clinical  experience,  but 
of  which  only  two  volumes  were  completed  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
We  suspect  this  work  was  not  encouraged  by  the  profeasion  as  much  as 
it  merited,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  very  novelty  of  its  airange- 
raent  and  of  the  views  promulgated  in  it.  We  have  freqaently  found 
these  two  volumes  of  great  service  and  have  more  than  once  referred  to 
them  in  previous  numbers  of  this  Joomal.  Among  his  later  works  we 
may  likewise  mentiou  a  monograph  on  the  physiological  effects  of  the 
poison  developed  in  fatty  substances,  which  shews  a  great  amount  of 
research.  Dr.  Attomyr's  was  vrithout  doubt  a  most  original  mind,  slid 
some  of  the  works  he  engaged  in  have  a  character  of  eccentricity  and 
quaintoess  abont  them  that  have  excited  a  good  deal  of  ridicule.  Such 
are  his  articles  on  the  affections  and  pasuons,  as  morbific  and  remedial 
agents.  Dr.  Attomyr  died  at  Pestfa,  where  he  bod  long  practised-his 
profession  with  snccesa,  on  the  Sih  of  February  last. 
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Sb,  Romar  Fbrhakhbz  oxi.  Rio. 

Dr.  Del  Rio  was  one  of  the  beet  knowD  and  most  eateeroed  honHEopa- 
tiiic  practitioneie  of  Uadrid.    He  vm  one  of  the  fbundets  and  tor  long 

presidegt  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  Homeopathy,  and  editor  succes- 
sively of  three  Spanish  Homoaopathie  journals.  He  likewise  translated 
into  the  Castilian  tongue  many  of  the  much  esleemed  German  manaola  of 
homceopa^,  among  others  Hartmann's  Diseases  of  Children,  and 
Hering's  Domestic  Physician.  Whilst  ranch  occupied  with  the  treat- 
ment of  cholera  cases  in  Madrid,  he  caught  the  infection  and  died  in 
ihiny  hours  in  the  33rd  year  of  his  age. 

Db.  John  Joseph  Maob. 

Dr.  Mach  was  bora  in  a  small  village  of  Bohemia  in  1795.  Hia 
father  being  only  a  poor  dhoennker  was  nnable  to  pay  for  his  edncation, 
but  this  difficulty  wag  got  over  bv  the  aid  of  a  few  friends,  who  perceiTed 
the  abilities  of  the  boy,  and  sent  nim  to  the  University  of  Prague,  where 
be  diligently  pursnfc  the  study  of  medicine,  end  in  due  time  passed  hia 
examinations  with  great  echit.  In  tlie  year  1829  he  settled  down  to  prac- 
tice in  Karlsbad,  and  here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
Hahnemann,  to  which  he  soon  became  a  zealons  convert  He  married  in 
1B31  and  removed  to  Wamsdorf,  a  manufectaring  town  on  the  bordeia 
of  Saxony,  where  he  practised  with  much  success.  Bom  and  brought  np 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  his  enqoiring  mind  led  him  to  examine  the 
bases  of  this  religion,  and  thinking  they  did  not  agree  with  the  scheme  of 
Christianity  as  he  found  it  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  he  occasionally  stated 
his  donbts  to  his  friends.  On  the  7th  of  April  1846  he  was  suddenly 
seized  upon  by  the  police,  and  without  any  trial  thrown  into  a  damp  dun- 
geon, to  whico  no  ray  of  light  penetrated,  and  where  he  lay  for  16  weeks 
before  he  wbb  liberated.  The  consequence  of  this  cruel  treatment  was 
that  he  lost  all  his  teed)  by  scorbutus,  his  nails  ulcerated,  and  he  shewed 
all  the  *i^s  of  general  decomposition  of  the  blood.  His  lost  health  he 
never  entirely  recovered.  A  kind  of  lupus  appeared  on  his  nose,  eitend- 
ing  to  the  eyes,  one  of  which  it  destroyed.  Notwithstanding  his  Buffer- 
ings he  continued  to  pr«otise  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  12th  of  November  last  year. 
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HOM(EOPATHY. 

SOME    OBSEEVATIONS   ON   DISEASES   OF  THE 

CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM, 

By  Dr.  Rothekfuhd  Rc66ell. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  the  same  as  that  of  its  forerunner, 
being  an  attempt  to  introduce,  if  possible,  more  precidon  into 
onr  use  of  generic  and  specific  names  of  the  diseaseB  we  treat, 
BO  that  the  rich  aoonnmlation  of  experience  may  become  more 
fruitful  by  a  more  careful  and  metliodio  arrangement.  The 
two  extremes  we  have  to  avoid  is,  a  loose  way  of  inscribing 
under  one  large  heading  all  the  medicines  nsefnl  in  some 
disease  which  may  have  many  iundamentally  distinct  causes ;  or 
contenting  oureelvee  with  the  simple  narrative  of  cases,  leaving 
to  the  reader  the  dif&cnlt  task  of  forming  bis  own  opinion  of 
the  exact  morbid  affection  which  is  described,  and  of  himself, 
for  the  assistance  of  bis  memory,  arranging  them  in  the  cate- 
gory for  which  they  seem  most  appropriate.  The  loss  we 
snetain  by  an  imperfect  registry  on  the  one  hand,  and  no 
registry  at  all  on  the  other,  must  be  painfully  obvious  when 
we  consult  any  general  treatise  on  the  practice  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic system  of  medicine:  and  the  justice  of  these  remarks  will 
be  readily  acknowledged  in  reference  to  the  first  disease  of 
vol.  XIV,  NO.  Lvirr. — October,  1856.  2  m 
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the  oratre  of  the  nervous  Bjatem,  on  which  I  propose  to  com- 
ment— Spilepty. 

There  are  few  diseases,  if  any,  more  interesting  to  the  practi- 
tioner, and  especially  to  the  homoeopatbist,  than  epilepsy.  It 
is  one  of  very  frequent  occarrence :  oat  of  3636  patients  treated 
at  the  London  Hom<Bopathic  Hospital  191  were  epileptic.  It 
is  one  not  less  mysterious  in  its  natare  than  uncertain,  both  in 
its  natural  course  and  in  the  results  of  our  treatment.  For 
example,  we  find  that  out  of  the  191  coses  which  were  treated 
at  the  London  Eomceopathio  Hospital  88  were  reported  as 
cured;  ont  of  16  cases  treated  at  the  Leipzig  Dispensary  in 
1654,  6  were  cared;  while  at  the  same  institution  dnring  the 
following  year,  out  of  10  cases  there  was  only  one  cure.* 
Out  of  61  cases  treated  at  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  there 
are  no  onres  recorded,  nor  of  the  3  cases  reported  as  having 
occurred  in  the  Manchester  Hospital.  This  enormous  diversity 
of  reaolt  eaggests  a  oorrespooding  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  cases,  for  the  treatment  was  douhtless  much  the  same  in 
all,  and  indeed  the  results  of  two  years  in  the  same  insdtution 
present  almost  as  great  a  contrast  as  we  meet  with  in  the  series. 
On  what  then  does  this  difference  depend?  This  question 
implies  a  previous  one.  What  ia  epilepsy  ?  It  is  briefiy  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Watson  as  "  a  temporary  suapension  of  con- 
sciousness with  clonic  spasm,  racurrinf  at  intervala,"  ^  If  we 
accept  this  definition,  we  exelnde  from  the  title  of  epilepsy  all 
cases  of  convulsions  which  consist  of  one  single  attack,  and  this 
is  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  class.  For  example,  many 
children  have  what  ia  called  a  teething-fit,  wid  in  mo^  treatises 
on  the  Bubjeot  saofa  fits  are  represented  aa  being  (tf  a  trae 
epileptic  character.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fits  which 
not  unusually  attend  intestinal  irritation  and  child-bearing. '  Id 
short,  thia  definition  limits  the  use  of  the  term  to  cases  where 
the  disease  presents  itself  as  one  of  a  pariodic  kind,  and  sug- 
gests the  suspicion  of  its  origin  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  not  in  any  irrita- 

•  Horn.  Vierteljahreohrift,  1854-1855. 

t  LectaieB  on  tho  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  by  ThomaB  WatBOn, 
M.D.,  tMrd  editioD,  vol  i,  p.  624, 
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tion  6f  the  peripheral  nerves.  Perhaps  this  is  the  jueter  view 
to  take,  but  it  is  opposed  to  the  unifonn  praotice  of  all  writers 
from  Hippocrates  downwards,  not  excluding  Dr. Watson  himself, 
who  in  this  matter  falls  into  a  self-contradiotion.  That  epileptic 
attacks  begin,  in  some  cases,  by  an  irritation  at  the  circumfer- 
ence, is  an  indisputable  fact.  Komberg  *  relates  the  following 
oase,  which  came  under  his  own  observation,  in  proof  of  this. 

"A  labouring  man  of  robust  constitution,  who  applied  for 
relief  in  the  Policlinique,  had  fallen,  three  years  previonsly, 
upon  his  right  knee,  in  consequence  of  which  the  joint  had 
become  disorganized.  The  patient  had  from  this  period  suffered 
from  epileptic  attacks.  The  aura  epileptica  commenced  as  a 
creeping  sensation  in  the  large  toe  of  the  right  foot;  from  here  it 
mounted  upwards  along  the  inner  sUrf&ce  of'  the  leg  and  thigh, 
and  ended  in  the  epileptic  seizure.  In  this  case  the  aura  did  not 
proceed  from  the  seat  of  the  injury,  the  knee  joint ;  but  when 
we  consider  the  sensibility  of  the  integuments  at  tbe  inner  side 
of  the  knee-joint,  as  well  as  those  of  the  large  toe,  is  derived 
from  the  same  nerve,  tbe  saphenus  major,  the  connection 
between  the  aura  and  the  cause  of  disease  seems  Undeniable." 
This  is  a  very  instructive  case,  for  it  seems  to  prove  two  things: 
first,  that  epileptic  convulsions  may  really  be  caused  by  some 
injury  to  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  many 
similar  cases  on  record;  and  secondly,  that  the  aura  which  is 
referred  by  patients  to  the  extremity  of  the  nerves,  may  be 
caused  by  some  morbid  action  at  some  point  nearer  tbe  centre. 
In  Bomberg's  patient  the  knee  was  the  "  fons  mali,"  but  when 
there  is  no  obvions  injury,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  wbether  tbis 
curious  sensation  be  really  of  a  central  or  peripheral  origin. 
The  whole  subject  of  this  aura  epileptics  seems  to  require 
further  observation.  It  has  been  probably  too  hastily  adopted 
as  a  pretty  constant  feature  in  epilepsy  upon  conjectural  grounds. 
That  an  impression  made  at  the  surface  should  be  condncted 
like  an  electric  current  up  the  nerves  till  it  reached  the  brain, 
where  it  exploded  the  accumulated  nervous  irritability,  and 
produced  a  convulsion,  seems  a  sort  of  notion  tacitly  conveyed, 

*  Digeases  of  the  NerronB  System,  voL  ii,  p.  210. 
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both  by  popular  and  medical  writings.  And  yet  when  we  in- 
yesdgate  this  mysterioas  aura,  we  find  that  ila  very  existence  as 
a  precursor  of  epilepsy  is  denied  by  some  of  the  best  observers, 
while  itfi  explanation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  probably  qoite  differ- 
ent firom  that  commonly  received,  Dr.PriWhard*  avery  accurate 
writer,  says  of  this  so-called  "  aura ;"  "  This  symptom  is  uaually 
termed  by  medical  authors  the  aura  epileptica,  and  it  is  de- 
scribed by  them  as  a  sensation  of  a  cold  vapoui  affectiDg  the  part 
and  rising  upwards.  I  have  met  with  a  great  number  of  patients 
who  have  perceived  the  affection  alluded  to,  but  I  never  once 
beard  it  described  in  this  vray,  ihoagh  I  have  been  veiy  minute 
in  my  enquiries.  It  is  generally  represented  as  a  convulaive 
tremor  commencing  in  a  limb."  Althongb  Dr.  Fritcbard  rejects 
the  term  aura  yet  he  fiilly  concurs  with  other  observers  that 
some  peripheral  agitation  precedes  the  fiL  The  question  that 
next  ooonrs  is,  whether  these  muscular  tremors  arise  from  an 
irritation  propagated  from  the  brain  and  forewarning  the  attack, 
like  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  before  the  tree  is  bent  and  shaken 
by  the  tempest,  or  whether  this  symptom  is  the  first  link  in  the 
series  of  actions,  which,  if  repressed,  would  terminate  the  whole. 
In  certain  instances,  the  latter  inference  seems  the  just  one. 
"  Sometimes,"  says  Dr.  Pritohard,  "  there  is  even  a  perceptible 
convulsion  of  the  large  muscles  of  the  limb,  as  in  the  case  to  be 
adduced  below,  in  which  the  patient  averred,  that  by  grasping 
firmly  the  muscles  of  the  leg  in  which  the  agitation  began,  she 
ooold  prevent  Uie  attack  of  coma."  There  may  indeed  he  a 
doabt  whether  the  cause  of  the  arrest,  supposing  the  woman's 
statement  be  true,  may  not  have  been  owing  to  a  powerful  effort 
of  volition  acting  consciously  towards  the  leg,  and  anoonsci- 
ously  towards  the  brain ;  for  in  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Seymonr, 
an  epileptic  boy  was  in  the  habit  of  arresting  a  paroxysm  by 
biting  his  tongue.  We  may  safely  conclude  that  if  the  so- 
called  aura  ever  do  arise  from  the  circumference,  it  is  at  best 
a  very  rare  ocoorrence. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  the 
perturbation  of  sensibility  at  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  is 

of  the  NcrvouB  ttygtoni,  p.  88. 
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from  a  morbid  action  at  their  origin,  which,  on  its  transmiBBion 
along  the  branohes,  produces  at  the  same  time  a  muscular  con- 
vulsion and  a  peculiar  sensation.  And  it  is  certainly  most 
nnacoonntable,  that  if  this  excitemeut  be  prevented  from  re- 
ascending  to  its  original  point  of  departure,  the  fit  is  sometimes 
cut  short.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Odier,*  of  a 
soldier,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  sabre-cut  across  the  iefl  side 
of  the  head,  became  subject  to  convulsions,  which  always  began 
in  the  little  fingef  of  the  ripAt  hand,  and  gradually  extending 
up  the  ann  to  the  shoulder,  ended  in  a  true  epileptic  seizure ; 
he  found  the  epileptic  attacks  prevented  by  tying  a  cord  tightly 
round  the  arm  in  two  places.  By  this  simple  expedient  he 
staved  them  off  for  three  years,  but  unfortunately  being  attacked 
on  one  occasion  n  fa  en  intoxicated,  he  was  unable  to  employ  bis 
accustomed  preventive,  and  a  fit  come  on  ffhich  ended  fatally. 
The^«;  mortem  examination  disclosed  a  tumour  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  connected  with  a  depressed  lamella  of  bone,  where 
the  wound  had  been  received.  Had  the  history  of  this  case  not 
been  so  fully  known,  it  is  one  wjiioh  might  naturally  have  been 
cited  as  an  example  of  epilepsy  commencing  at  the  cironmfer- 
ence,  from  its  first  manifestations  being  there,  and  (torn  its 
being  out  short  by  the  arrest  of  the  peripheral  agitation.  This 
teaches  us  caution  how  we  accept  sucb  explanation  in  cases 
where  the  state  of  the  brain  is  not  ascertained. 

Bomberg  mentions  a  very  curious  fact  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Schouhein,  "that  in  several  patients  who  were  blistered, 
he  observed  that  immediately  before  the  fit  the  sernm  assumed 
an  acrid  character,  as  in  Humboldt's  galvanic  experiment."  The 
inference  Bombei^  draws  froin  this  is,  that  as  yet  we  have 
not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  changes  induced  in  the 
sphere  of  nutrition  by  that  disordered  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  on  which  epilepsy  depends.  This  seems  a  very  im- 
portant remark,  and  one  which  has  a  directly  practical  bearing, 
for  if  the  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  be  the  conse- 
quence and  not  the  oause  of  the  epileptic  oondition,  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  the   remedies   suitable  to   cure  gastro-intestinal 
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irritaUoD  of  an  idiopathic  kiod  may  have  little  effect  in  cor- 
recting the  morbid  state  of  the  nervons  system  od  which  epi- 
leptic dyspepsia,  if  such  a  teim  may  be  used,  most  be  supposed 
to  depend ;  and  that  a  practitioner  wbo  follons  a  superficial 
Bymptomatie  course  of  tieatment,  instead  of  a  deeper  patbolo- 
ginal  one,  will  probably  be  disappointed  in  its  results.  For 
example,  in  Dr.  Laurie's  Practice  of  Physic,  almost  the  only 
systematic  work  we  have  upon  our  therapentic  principle,  we 
find  the  following  headings,  each  succeded  by  an  enumeration 
of  its  appropriate  remedies.  Epilepsy  "ftom  plethora,  with 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head;"  "from  debility,  caused 
by  loss  of  humours,"  "  from  the  irritation  of  worms,"  "  IVom 
teething,"  "  from  bysterical  affections,"  "  firom  the  retropulsion 
of  an  emption,"  "  from  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks  or 
narcotics,"  "  from  Mercury,"  "  from  checked  perspiration,"  "from 
exposure  to  the  fumes  of  Arsenic  and  copper,"  "from  moral 
causes,  such  as  fear,  Ac,"  "from  crudities  of  the  atomaoh,"  and 
"from  an  injury  of  the  head."  Under  every  one  of  these 
headings  we  find  Nnx  vomica,  and  in  the  following  page  we 
have  the  special  indications  of  Nux  v.  thus  recorded :  "Shriekn; 
throteitig  back  of  the  head;  trembling  or  convulsive  jerks  of 
the  limbs  or  muscles ;  renewal  of  the  fits  after  contradiction  or 
an  angry  emotion ;  unnoticed  evacuation  of  fteces  and  utine ; 
sensation  of  torpor  and  numbness  in  the  limbs;  vomiting; 
profuse  perspiration;  constipation;  ill -humour  and  irascibility 
between  the  attacks."  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  these  Symptoms 
are  common  to  Nux  v.  and  to  epilepsy,  but  a  moment's  obser- 
vation will  satisfy  anyone  that  there  exists  a  cardinal  distinction 
between  the  effects  of  Nux  v.  and  the  pathological  cause  of  epi- 
lepsy, and  this  is,  that  Nux  is  confined  in  its  sphere  of  action  to 
the  spinal  cord,  whereas  epilepsy  depends  upon  some  affection  of 
the  brain.  A  morbid  action  at  the  highest  point  involves  all  the 
loner  parts,  and  produces  symptoms  common  to  all  cases  where 
they  are  affected;  but  a  remedy  to  do  good  must  reach  the 
height  of  the  source,  and  in  this  instance,  he  able  to  indaoe 
unconsciousness,  otherwise  it  is  inconceivable  it  should  he  of 
any  use.  "  The  weakest  convulsion,"  says  Hufeland,  "  with 
unconsciousness,   is   epilepsy;    the  most   violent   convulsions, 
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oonsciousnoBS  existing,'  are  not  epileptio."  *  A  stream  from  a 
poisoned  fonntain  cannot  be  parified  by  any  chemical  works 
half-way  down  its  course.  It  is  not  with  the  object  of  captions 
criticism  that  this  quotation  is  given,  it  is  simply  in  illustration 
of  a  prevailing  practice,  peculiar  to  no  school,  of  being  led 
away  in  the  treatment  of  this  and  similar  diseases  &om  what 
seems  the  only  true  road  to  cure — the  applicattOQ  of  a  remedy 
to  the  seat  of  a  disease. 

Although  beyond  all  doubt  epilepsy  depends  in  almost  all 
instances  upon  some  morlnd  condition  of  the  brain,  yet  what 
that  condition  is  has  not  been  ascertained.  We  may,  however, 
confidently  afBrm  that  it  is  not  a  state  of  ooi^estioQ  of  the 
brain  produced  by  the  muscular  spasms  compressing  the  veins 
of  the  neck,  as  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  recently  suggested  ;t  for 
spasms  of  the  same  kind,  and  more  violent,  occur  in  tetanus 
and  hysteria  without  producing  anconsciouaness,  and  in  certain 
forms  of  epilepsy  there  are  no  convulsions  at  all,  or  very  slight 
ones. 

That  organic  alteration  of  some  part  of  the  brain  is  a  very 
irequeut  attendant  upon  epilepsy  has  been  amply  demonstrated; 
but  all  attempts  to  determine  the  special  part  of  the  brain  have 
hitherto  fail^.     J.  Wenzei  ascribed  it  to  changes  in  the  pi- 
tuitary body  along  with  a  morbid  state  of  its  surrounding  bony 
cavity;  but  the  researches  of  Engel  and  others  have  entirely 
fiailed  to  confirm  this  opinion,  which,  however,  rested  upon  a 
series  of  careful  dissections.     Indeed,  there  seems  ground  for 
believing,  that,  even  where  organic  changes  in  the  brain  are 
manifest  alter  death,  they  may  be  the  consequence,  and  not  the 
I,  as  a  obtain  fact,  that  true 
vhat  may  be  called  essentially 
Maieonneuve  relates  two  cases 
uced  by  gazing  at  the  sun. 
years  old,  who  amused  herself 
>me  minutes  at  the  sun,  and 
ilepsy,  to  which  she  remained 
atter  having  gazed  at  tlie  sun. 
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in  the  same  vay,  was  alanned  at  seeing  a  large  black  bead,  and 
in  lh.B  evening  she  too  was  attacked  by  epileptic  oonvnlsionB, 
which  retamed  at  tolerably  regnlsr  intervals.  Fritchard  men- 
tions a  case  produoed  in  a  woman  Jjy  witnessing  an  exeoudoD. 
Now,  in  each  instances,  and  they  might  easily  be  multiplied, 
there  seems  great  improbability  that  there  should  have  taken 
place  a  sudden  organio  ohange  in  the  brain.  And  it  is  very  re- 
markable  that  even  in  cases  where  the  patient  had  suffered  from 
the  severest  forms  of  epilepsy  for  many  years,  no  perceptible 
cerebral  lesion  has  been  discovered  after  death.  As  this  point 
is  very  important,  and  the  statement  is  rather  opposed  to  the 
testimony  of  many  high  authorities,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
quote  the  following  striking  illustratioa  of  it  from  Dr.  Graves' 
"  Clinical  Lectures."*  "  Mr.  A.  B.,  the  subject  of  the  following 
ease,  was  visited  during  his  long  illness  by  a  great  many  medi- 
cal men,  among  the  rest  by  Mr.  Colles,  Sir  F.  Orampton,  Mr. 
Singly,  Dr.  C.  Lees,  and  myself.  He  died  oo  the  27th  of  De- 
cember 1839,  aged  30  years.  He  had  been  a  very  fine,  robust, 
and  iatelligent  boy  until  he  was  nine  years  old,  when  he  unfor- 
tunately got  hold  of  five  or  six  hard,  unripe  pears,  and  devoured 
them  greedily ;  in  a  few  hoars  he  became  thirsty,  and  drank  a 
large  qaantity  of  buttermilk;  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he 
fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  during  which  he  was  convulsed. 
A  physician  of  great  experience  and  judgment  from  Kilkenny 
was  called  in,  who  opened  the  temporal  artery  immediately  on 
seeing  the  patient,  and  employed  the  usual  means  resorted  to  on 
such  occasions.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  insensibility  con- 
tinued, and  in  about  seven  houre  it  was  observed  that  a  hard 
tumour  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  epigastric  region.  This 
indnced  the  suspicion  of  some  undigested  substance,  and  a 
strong  purgative  enema  was  given ;  its  effect  was  satisfactory, 
— after  a  copious  evacuation,  the  tumour  disappeared,  and  the 
boy  recovered  his  senses.  From  that  time,  however,  he  became 
subject  to  epllepljo  attacks.  They  annually  became  more  fre- 
quent and  severe,  and  after  six  years  the  intellect  began  to  be 
impaired,  and  gradually  li^sed  into  almost  total  idiotcy.     Ha 
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nov  remained  almoBt  eDtirely  in  the  house,  and  for  many  years 
had  several  epileptic  fits  daily ;  the  convulsive  stage  did  not 
usually  last  more  than  three  or  four  minntes,  hnt  the  coma 
often  continued  nearly  an  hoiir.  The  disorder  generally  exhi- 
bited a  manifestly  increased  severity  twice  a  year,  when  the  fits 
would  return  about  ten  times  daily,  and  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary violence ;  after  saoh  a  paroxysm  had  lasted  aboat  a  week, 
it  invariably  terminated  in  outrageoos  madness,  the  appearance 
of  which  was  a  sure  sign  that  the  paroxysm,  so  far  as  the  fits 
were  concerned,  was  over ;  this  madness  was  of  the  most  violent 
and  noisy  description,  and  required  restraint ;  when  it  had  sub- 
sided, which  it  usually  did  in  about  three  days,  he  relapsed  into 
bis  ordinary  state,  with  a  few  and  comparatively  slight  fits 
daily.  Such  was  the  course  of  the  disease  for  sixteen  years, 
during  which  he  was  most  tenderly  and  assiduously  nursed.  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  that  a  sudden  and  copious  bleeding 
from  the  nose  often  took  place  when  the  fits  came  on;  the 
breathing  was  invariably  violent,  irregular,  and  heaving,  for 
eight  or  ten  minutes  after  the  convnlsiDn  had  ceased,  hut  then 
gradually  became  tranquil,  and  so  continued  for  the  remainder 
of  the  comatose  stage.  During  the  last  five  years  of  this  gen* 
tleman's  life  the  fits  became  gradually  less  violent,  but  never 
ceased ;  for  several  years  before  hia  death  he  remained  liree  from 
attacks  of  madness.  The  j>ott  mortem  examination  was  con- 
ducted under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  by  very  skilful 
and  experienced  anatomists.  The  result,  so  Jar  as  the  bead  was 
concerned,  was  that  the  scalp,  craninm,  dura  mater,  arachnoid, 
pia  mater,  together  with  the  cortical  and  medullary  substance 
of  both  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  were  all  perfectly  healthy; 
a  very  small  quantity  of  transparent  serum  was  found  in  the 
ventricles ;  there  was  no  notable  subarachnoid  effusion ;  the 
spinal  marrow  and  its  investments  were  quite  normal."  The 
farther  details  of  this  case  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, but  we  may  adduce  Dr.  Graves'  concluding  observation, 
that  he  had  known  a  gentleman  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  was 
subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and  who  yet  was  quite 
free  from  the  disease  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life. 
Such  facts,  although  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  warrant  our 
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holtiing  oat  to  epileptic  patients  ft  prospect  of  coie  if  the  disease 
has  lasted  a  long  Utne,  should  at  least  prevent  our  condenuiing 
any  to  dttei  hopelessness. 

In  our  ignorance  of  the  proximate  cause  of  epilepsy,  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  direet  oar  attention  in  a  more  special 
degree  to  the  exciting  oanses,  bb  they  sometimes  afford  impor- 
tant indications  for  treatment,  and  among  these  the  lepalsion  of 
old  eruptions  ondoubtedly  deserves  a  place.  Hahnemann,  in 
his  introduction  to  his  work  on  Chronic  Diteaaet,  has  collected 
a  good  many  examples  of  this  effect  of  the  sudden  cure  of  cnta- 
neons  diseases ;  and  Dr.  Prittihard  states  that  attacks  of  epilepsy 
are  by  no  means  rare  as  conseqnences  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  chronic  or  non-febrile  disorders  of  the  skin.  Dr.  Ferriar 
has  mentioned  the  case  of  a  gentlemaB  vho  became  snbject  to 
epil^tic  fits  in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  scabies 
after  the  use  of  some  external  application,  and  ivho  was  sud- 
denly cured  of  tfaem,  after  a  variety  of  remedies  had  been  tried, 
by  reproduction  of  itch.*  It  is  refreshing  to  meet  vith  sach 
confirmation  of  the  statemente  c^  Hahnemann  in  the  works  of 
his  opponents,  and  it  may  induce  us  to  give  more  weight  to  bis 
opinions  in  r^ard  to  psora  than  at  present  it  seems  the  faahion 
to  do.       ' 

Among  the  predisposing  causes  there  is  none  to  oompare  in 
importance  vdth  hereditary  influences.  It  appears  irom- statis- 
tical inquiries  made  by  Gazauvi^lh  and  Bouchet,  that  out  of 
110  epileptic  patients  there  were  81,  or  nearly  one-third,  who 
had  epileptic  parents  or  relations  ;  and  that  14  epileptic  mothers 
gave  birth  to  58  ohildien,  of  whom  37  bad  died,  the  eldest  at 
the  age  of  14,  the  remainder  at  a  very  early  age,  and  almost  all 
in  convulsiona.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  if  wo  are 
consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  persoa  subject  to  epilepsy 
contracting  a  marriage.  When  we  consider  the  danger,  not 
only  of  transmitting  epilepsy,  but  of  engendering  insanity  by 
such  a  wedlock,  it  may  raise  the  qnestioa  as  to  whether  there 
should  not  be  a  legal  bar  to  marriages  fraught  with  such  certain 
and  serious  danger  to  the  community.    For  it  is  not  merely  the 
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chaiioe  epileptics,  or  lanatics,  so  to  BpSak,  that  ate  the  mischief, 
hut  it  is  the  infasion  of  bad  blood,  every  drop  of  which  does 
harm,  and  retards  the  elevation  of  the  race. 

The  age  at  which  epilepsy  is  most  likely  to  occur  has  been 
carefully  investigated.  Out  qf  66  cases  compared  by  Oazau- 
vioilh,  60  occurred  before  the  20th  year  of  the  patienta'  age ;  of 
the  remaining  16,  6  began  before  the  36th  year,  and  only  1 
afiter  the  50th.  It  is  generally  believed  that  epilepsy  never  be- 
gins after  fifty  years  of  age :  there  are,  however,'  cases  on  record 
where  it  made  its  first  appearance  in  a  man  in  hia  69th  year, 
and  in  a  woman  in  her  72nd.  How  far  the  age  at  which  it  ap- 
pears modifies  the  chance  of  recovery  or  cure  is  not  so  easily 
decided.  Dr.  Laurie  says  "when  the  disease  occurs  hefore 
the  age  of  puberty,  or  when  purely  sympathetic,  it  is  generally 
curable  without  much  difficulty  by  means  of  homceopathic  re- 
medies."* If  this  statement  is  really  the  re^nlt  of  observation 
and  experience,  it  is  extremely  encoon^ng,  for  nearly  half  of 
all  epileptic  cases  commence  at  this  favourable  period.  Without 
questioning  that  the  amount  of  individual  success  may  have 
warranted  this  opinion^  one  cannot  help  fearing  that  it  rests 
upon  too  insufficient  data  to  be  accepted  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion. Pritchard,  a  most  accurate  observer,  says,  "  epilepsy  often 
appears  for  the  first  time  about  the  eighth  or  from  that  to  the 
twelfth  year;  and  it  is  nnder  these  circumstances  that  the 
greatest  danger  exists  of  its  becoming  an  habitual  disease. 
There  is  still  a  prospect  of  its  subsiding  in  males  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  in  females  at  the  establishment  of  the  catamenia ; 
but  if  these  periods  pass  over  and  the  disease  subsists  through 
the  changes  vrfaich  the  habits  of  the  constitution  then  nndeigoes. 
there  is  great  danger  of  its  continuing  through  life.  But  if  the 
appearance  of  the  catamenia  sometimes  assists  the  constitution 
to  get  rid  of  this  disorder,  it  much  more  &equently  gives  rise  to 
it;  or,  rather,  the  laws  of  the  animal  ceconomy  require  a  new 
set  of  operations  to  be  set  up  in  the  system  at  this  time,  in  the 
place  of  which,  when  they  are  not  regularly  performed,  a  va- 
riety of  tumultuous  efforts  ensae,  and  among  phenomena  of 
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tbiB  olasB  DODe  ia  more  frequent  than  epilepsy.  In  fact  there 
is  CO  time  of  life  in  females  at  which  it  so  frequently  makes 
its  appearance."* 

Perhaps  if  Dr.  Pritch&rd  had  practised  homceopathy,  he 
might  have  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  great  risk  of  epilepsy 
in  the  young  becoming  permanent ;  or  it  may  be  that  if  Dr. 
Laurie  had  had  the  same  amount  of  experience  as  Dr.  Fritohard, 
he  would  have  qualified  his  statement.  As  far  as  my  own  ob- 
servation goes,  it  is  opposed  to  that  of  Dr.  Laurie ;  for  certainly 
by  far  the  worst  cases  of  epilepsy  that  I  have  met  with  have 
been  in  boys  under  12  years  of  age.  It  would,  however,  be 
wrong  to  make  an  inference  irom  this,  as  the  number  of  oases 
is  too  few ;  and  when  we  consider  the  great  power  of  our  medi- 
cation in  tegulatiag  and  tranquilizing  the  system  during  the 
period  of  puberty,  and  how  rapidly  hysterical  and  spasmodic 
affections  frequently  yield  to  the  influence  of  bomceopatbic  re- 
medies, it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  those  forms 
of  epilepsy  which  are  excited  by  the  perturbations  spoken  of  by 
Dr.  Prilchard  may  be  averted,  if  "  the  tumultuous  efTorts"  are 
calmed  and  the  stormy  latitude  passed  over  under  favourable 
circumstances.  For  the  more  we  examine  the  subject  the  more 
clear  it  appears,  that  epilepsy  depends  upon  two  concurrent 
causes:  the  one,  a  permanent  morbid  condition  of  the  brain, 
which  gives  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  unconsciousnesa 
and  convulsiona,  making  epilepsy  possible  ;  the  other,  some  ex- 
citing cause  within  or  without  the  body,  which,  if  sufGoiently 
intense,  makes  along  with  the  other  epilepsy  actual.  Now 
medicine  to  be  specific  must  both  tend  to  cure  the  morbid  state 
of  the  brain  and  to  restrain  the  exciting  causes  within  the 
system.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  epilepsy  is  connected  in  some 
inscrutable  way  with  general  and  cosmical  influences,  and  seems 
especially  subject  to  certain  laws  of  periodicity,  the  nature  and 
range  of  which  are  among  the  most  mysterious  problems  of 
vital  phenomena.  Sir  H.  Holland  indeed  attempts  to  account 
for  the  periodic  appearance  of  epileptic  fits  by  the  conjecture  of 
a  gradual  accumulation  of  nervous  power,  which,  when  it  reaches 

•  Op.  cit.  p.  95. 
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a  certain  anotiot,  espendB  its  force  in  the  Tiolent  convalBioDS 
vbich  characterize  the  disesBe.*  The  objectjons  to  this  notion 
seem  ineuperable.  That  such  accumulation  ever  takes  place  is 
not  proved ;  and  if  it  were,  we  should  yet  require  to  have  ex- 
plained how  it  produced  unconsciousness  as  well  as  spasms. 
Again :  epilepsy  sometimes  occurs  instantaneously  from  a  pow- 
erful emotion  before  there  has  been  time  for  this  conjectured 
Eiapply  to  gather;  and, to  conclude  a  list  which  might  be  almost 
infinitely  prolonged,  there  is  no  relation  between  the  duration 
of  the  intervals  and  the  severity  of  the  Sts ;  at  least,  if  such 
relation  exist,  it  is  one  of  converse  ratio, — not  direct,  as  this 
bypotfaeeis  would  require.  It  will  be  more  fruitful  to  enquire 
into  causes  known  to  excite  epilepsy,  than  to  indulge  the  fancy 
in  tVaming  conjectures. 

The  connection  of  epilepsy  with  sleep  is  an  important  and 
curious  fact.  Henlef  observes  that  the  occurrence  of  a  fit  at 
night  during  sleep  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  bad  sign,  for  it 
shows  that  the  brain  must  be  the  origin  of  the  attack,  as  all  ex- 
ternal excitements  are  at  that  time  absent.  It  certainly  does 
prove  this ;  hut  the  inference  of  such  cases  being  at  all  worse 
than  those  which  take  place  in  the  day~time  does  not  seem  to 
he  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  their  course,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  only  sure  test  of  the  'comparative  severity  of  the  twa 
classes.  And  we  know  too  little  about  sleep  to  form  even  the 
remotest  conjecture  of  the  nature  of  its  positive  effect  upon  the 
cerebral  function.  We  are  obliged  to  recognise  merely  its  ne- 
gative aspect — the  attendant  unconsciousnesB ;  but  we  cannot 
penetrate  this  shroud,  which  conceals  its  phenomena  as  well 
&om  the  cognizance  of  the  sleeper  as  from  the  investigations  of 
the  spectators.  We  receive  only  obscure  hinta  of  an  active 
sleeping  mental  state  through  dreams,  and  by  the  morbid  dis* 
turbances  to  which  it  is  subject.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  re- 
and  this  condition  is  a  frequent 
!0t  to  epilepsy.  Indeed,  the  rela- 
jpsy  seem  to  be  of  a  very  radical 
idental.     It  is  powerliilly  affected 
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by  meamerism ;  and  there  is  a  minor  degree  of  the  epileptic  state 
vbioh  beaia  a  oloae  resemfalanoe  to  that  kind  of  imperfect  artifi- 
cial soBiDambnliem  known  by  the  nbaurd  name  of  electro-bio- 
logy. I  bsve  recently  treated  a  female  epileptic  patient,  who 
presented  a  aingnlar  example  of  these  milder  attacks,  called  by 
French  wiiters  U  petit  mal,  interposed  between  the  more  scTere 
one  ot  le  ffrand  mat.  She  was  snbjeot  to  fits  of  idling  down 
in  anconeoionsness,  attended  with  conToIeione ;  but  besides 
these  she  would  suddenly  appear  in  a  sort  of  vacant  condition, 
in  which  she  walked  about,  although  with  an  unsteady  gait,  and 
answered  questions  coherently,  bat  she  had  no  recollection  of 
what  bad  passed  in  the  period.  She  once  had  one  of  these 
attacks  in  my  house :  she  waa  sitting  in  the  waiting-room,  and 
when  there  dropped  a  piece  of  money ;  when  she  came  into  the 
room  where  I  was  she  looked  like  a  person  walking  in  sleep, 
bnt  she  sat  down  and  replied  to  my  questions ;  she  gradnally 
seemed  to  recover  full  consciousness,  and  then  felt  uneasily  for 
her  money ;  on  opening  her  parse,  she  said  she  was  sure  she 
bad  dropped  some,  for  the  last  thing  she  recollected  was  taking 
it  out  whilst  sitting  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  that  there 
was  now  less  in  her  puree  than  there  shonld  have  been.  Of 
what  passed  between  the  time  of  ber  taking  her  purse  out  and 
the  moment  she  became  conscious  of  her  loss  (which  tnmed 
oat  to  be  real)  she  had  not  the  slightest  remembrance,  and  yet 
ahe  bad  behaved  in  such  a  way  that  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
abe  waa  nnconscioas.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  brief  attack  of  som- 
nambolism.  In  some  way  or  other  epilepsy  is  allied  to  sleep  ; 
and  it  might  almost  be  said,  without  an  exaggeration,  to  be  ft 
disease  of  sleep,  for  a  large  majority  of  attacks  take  place  in 
sleep,  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  morbid  changes  of  a  condition  which  in  its  moat  normal 
phenomena  is  an  impenetrable  mystery. 

It  may  be  iirom  this  relation  to  sleep,  the  great  periodic 
phenomenon  of  all  sentient  life,  that  the  periodicity  of  epilepsy 
is  derived,  or  perhaps  both  are  in  some  way  or  other  connected 
with  the  alternations  of  the  cosmical  influences  to  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  our  revolving  abode  are  subject.  That  epilepsy 
is  affected  in  some  way  or  other  by  the  posiUon  of  the  moon,  is 
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more  than  a  popular  belief.  Bomberg,  who  is  certainly  a 
caatjoua  and  critical  writer,  thus  speaks  of  it.  "  The  planetary 
influence  of  the  moon  :(eepecially  of  the  new  and  full  moon) 
was  known  ta  the  anoients,  and  although  hero  and  there  doubts 
have  been  raised  against  this  view,  the  acourote  obserTationa  of 
others  have  established  its  correctness."  I  have  at  present 
under  treatment  two  cases  of  epilepsy,  in  which  the  patients, 
both  females,  represented,  their  attacks  as  always  occurring,  at 
the  time  of  the  full  moon  and  at  no  other.  The  following  very 
remarkable  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Mead,*  and  quoted  by 
Dr.  Pritohard.  "A  girl  of  five  years  old,  of  plethoric  habits, 
was  seized  with  Tioleot  aud  irequent  convulsions,  from  which 
she  was  with  difdoolty.  saved  by  eTacaant6  and  other  measures. 
After  a  short  interval  she  was  again,  at  the  full  moon,  seized 
with  a  violent  fit,  after  which  the  disease  kept  its  periods  con- 
stant and  regular  with  the  tides.  She  alviays  lay  speechless 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  Jlood,  and  recovered  upon  the 
ebb  !!\  The  &ther  who  lived  by  the  Thames  side,  and  did 
business  upon  the  river,  observed  these  returns  to  be  so 
punctual,  that,  aot  only  upon  coming  home,  he  knew  how  the 
child  was  before  he  saw  it,  but  in  the  night  has  risen  to  his 
employ,  being  warned  by  her  cries  when  coming  out  of  the  fit  of 
the  turning  of  the  water  ! ! 

The  chance  of  recovery  from  epilepsy  according  to  Hufeland 
is  one  to  twenty,  (of  course  this  refers  to  the  older  systems  of 
practice,  not  to  ours)  and  the  history  of  the  remainder  is  of  the 
saddest  character.  Death  occasionally  occurs,  but  much  more 
frequently  the  victim  of  "  this  possession,"  as  it  used  to  be  con- 
sidered, continues  to  live  on,  but  gradually  loses  his  intelleat, 
and  generally  ends  by  becoming  insane  or  idiotic.  To  this  rule 
there  are  however  a  sufficient  number  of  exceptioDS  to  warriuit 
us  in  encouraging  our  patients  with  the  hope  that  the  attacks 
may  not  affect  the  mind.  CheyneX  says  be  has  known  individ- 
uals subject  to  epilepsy  preserve  their  intellect  unimpaired  in 

•  Mead's  Works,  p.  180. 

t  The  italics  and  marks  of  admiration  are  in  the  originiJ,  at  least  in 
Pritchord. 
X  Cyclop,  of  Piact.  Mad.  Art.  EpUepej. 
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old  age.  "  A  very  dear  friend,"  he  adds,  "  who  was  liable  to 
epilepsy,  died  a  few  months  ago  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  whose  comprehensive,  well  stored  and  acdve  mind 
remained  nnolonded  till  within  a  few  weeks   of  his   death." 

Among  the  examples  usually  adduced  to  illustrate  the  conti- 
nuance of  perfect  sanity  along  with  epilepsy,  are  Julias  'Caesar, 
Mahomet,  and  the  great  Napoleon.  Giesai  was  not  affected 
with  this  disease  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  and  whether  he 
displayed  any  change  of  temper  and  intelligence  that  might 
have  ripened  into  mental  weakness,  is  perhaps  not  known  even 
to  scholars.  But  that  Mahomet  was  subject  to  epilepsy  is  a 
singular  fact  in  reference  to  his  psychological  character,  and 
may  account  for  some  of  his  ecstacies  and  supposed  revelations ; 
and  perhaps  the  infatuation  of  the  great  Napoleon  towards  the 
latter  part  of  bis  career  may  be  in  some  slight  degree  accounted 
for  by  a  diseased  state  of  the  brain,  which  would  have  developed 
itself  iu  that  oz^an  had  it  not  taken  another  foim  when  enforced 
rest  transferred  to  the  lower  organs  the  activity  natural  to  tha 
higher.  For  the  localization  of  morbid  action  when  there  is  a 
general  dyscrasia  (as  there  always  is  when  cancer  is  present)  is 
determined  by  causes  which  w&  may  call  accidental,  and  had 
Napoleon's  brain  continued  to  be  exposed  to  the  excitements  of 
his  consular  and  imperial  career,  his  fate  might  have  been  even 
a  more  melancholy  subject  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
moralist. 

The  practical  inferences  which  we  may  deduce  from  this 
collection  of  observations,  and  bring  to  bear  upon  individual 
cases  of  epilepsy  that  present  themselves  for  treatment,  bo  as  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  plausible  conjecture  as  to  their  nature  and 
the  greater  or  less  difficulty  of  affording  rehef  are  so  obvious, 
that  it  is  nnnecessary  to  point  tbem  out,  and  we  may  now 
direct  our  attention  to  the  therapeutics  of  the  disease. 

In-  a  review  of  "  Nervous  Diseases,"  which  appeared  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of  this  Journal,  and  which  was  written  by  an 
experienced  and  skiliul  practitioner,  the .  following  passage 
occurs.  "  Few  if  any  of  our  medicines  have  as  yet  produced 
anything  precisely  corresponding  to  epileptic  attacks,  conse- 
quently the  great  majority  of  the  indications  recorded  by  Jabr 
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(and  bis  copyists)  are  from  clinical  nse  only.  As  this  mnat 
always  be  at  best  a  doubtful  soarce  of  tberapeatio  indications, 
at  least  until  repeated  observations  eball  bave  firmly  established 
the  Talue  of  thevarionfl  medicines  for  different  forms  of  epilepsy, 
our  treatment  of  the  disease  most  necessarily  be  at  present  very 
empirical.  Jahr  gives  little  more  than  descriptions  of  attacks 
that  ha^e  been  cared  ander  this  or  that  medicine,  bnt  we  should 
rather  like  to  know  what  guided  the  practitioner  to  the  selection 
of  his  saccessful  remedy."  This  is  a  very  just  observation :  bnt 
what  is  to  he  done  ?  Are  we  to  wait  till  we  discover  medicines 
which  prodnce  epilepsy  ?  It  is  rather  disheartening  to  observe 
that  one  of  the  few  substances  known  to  have  this  effect  is 
comparatively  seldom  given  for  the  cure  of  disease  by  bomceo- 
patbists.  "  Among  the  older  writers,"  says  Boroberg,  "  Stall 
has  already  pointed  out  tbat  epilepsy  is  the  result  of  lead 
poiaoning;  among  modems,  Laennec  and  Andral  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact,  but  the  subject  has  been  most  comprehen- 
sively treated  by  Tanquerel  dee  Planches,  who  has  observed 
thirty-seven  cases  himself."  Doubtless  we  may  hope  that 
future  investigations  may  enable  us  to  apply  to  more  effect  our 
law  of  cure  in  these  caeesj  but  in  the  mean  time  as  the  reviewer 
truly  observes,  we  are  compelled  to  submit  to  a  more  empirical 
method,  and  to  be  guided  more  by  our  clinical  experience  than 
by  oar  study  of  the  Materia  Medica  pura.  While  admitting 
that  this  is  an  imperfect,  and  while  hoping  it  is  only  a  temporary 
plan,  yet  in  the  immediate  urgency  of  practice  it  is  one  we  are 
compelled  to  adopt,  and  it  is  well  we  should  make  the  best  of  it. 
To  do  BO  it  is  essential  that  we  should  have  a  clear  notion  of 
what  are  the  important  points  to  register  in  reference  to  the 
attacks.  Of  these,  the  age  of  the  patient,  tfae  period  of  the  day 
or  night  when  the  attack  occurs,  the  duration  of  the  uncon- 
sciousness, and  the  suhsequent  effect  of  a  fit  upon  the  memory, 
are  all  of  cardinal  importance,  while  on  the  other  band  the 
pecuUar  cry,  the  way  in  which  the  fingers  or  thumbs  are  drawn, 
or  the  eyea  roll,  are  really  of  no  consequence  whatever :  and  yet 
it  will  be  found  that  the  indications  in  Jahr  and  Laurie  have 
more  reference  to  the  useless  and  accidental  individual  diver- 
sities than  to  the  fundamental  distinctions.     In  fact,  the  way 
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in  which  these  indioations  have  been  arrived  at  is  radically 
false.  A  oase  of  epilepsy  is  reported  iD  full,  that  is  to  say  tlie 
exact  charaoter  of  the  fits,  whether  there  was  griading  of  the 
teetJi,  clenchiDg  of  the  hands,  wildnees  of  the  eyes,  &c.,  and  it 
is  also  recorded  that  Gaprnm  had  been  given  and  the  fits 
snhsided.  Straightway  the  book-compilerB  extract  the  Bymptoms 
as  described,  and  publish  to  their  credulous  readers  that  in  the 
event  of  their  meeting  with  a  case  in  which  there  is  grinding  of 
the  taeth,  clenching  of  the  hands,  &c.,  they  are  to  give  Cupnun ! 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  our  teachers  that  the  indicalioiis 
they  record  as  discriminatiTe  are  really  common  to  almost  all 
convulsions,  And  while  they  dwell  upon  the  common  they  omit 
the  peculiar.  It  is  not  enough  in  drawing  up  a  "  hue  and  cry" 
to  describe  the  thief  as  a  biped,  without  feathera,  or  even  sup- 
posing the  document  were  pubUshed  in  England  that  he 
presented  the  most  nndoubted  features  of  being  of  the  Con- 
casian  type,  in  fact  he  might  be  smomarily  described  as 
looking  like  an  Englishman.  It  is  not  a  bit  more  to  the 
purpose  when  we  ask  in  what  cases  of  epilepsy  we  are  to  give 
Belladonna,  and  in  what  Cnpmm,  to  tell  us  that  the  former  is 
of  nse  when  there  is  a  "  sensation  of  crawhng  and  torpor  in  the 
upper  extremities,"  the  latter  when  the  paroxysm  begins  "  io 
the  fingera  or  toes,  or  in  the  arms."*  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  say  "  how  not  to  do  it "  than 
how  to  do  it,  and  the  utmost  we  can  hope  for  at  present  is  that 
each  practitioner  will  record  simply  the  result  of  his  experience 
in  epilepsy,  and  state  fully  the  history  of  his  cases,  and  in  this 
way  we  may  gradually  methodize  our  treatment,  and  if  we  do 
not  rise  to  the  height  of  being  guided  by  a  sore  law,  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  following  a  rational  empirical  rule. 

I  em  wdl  aware  that  the  following  oases  are  very  defective  in 
the  requisite  details,  but  they  were  never  meant  for  publication, 
and  they  are  now  given  with  the  hope  of  calling  forth  frora 
others  their  experience  in  this  common  and  dreadful  malady. 

Case  I. — G,  A.,  a  well  grown  and  intelligent  lad,  17  years 
old,  had  his  first  epileptic  attack  at  M  years  of  age,  that  is 
I  *  Laurie,  page  3S6. 
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three  years  ago.  About  three  months  after  had  two  fits :  he 
was  free  from  them  for  four  months,  after  which  period  they 
returned,  and  ever  since  that  has  had  one  or  two  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  months.  I  saw  him  first  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1866,  and  he  had  had  six  attacks  the  previous  day,  and  one 
that  moruing.  The  fits  hegin  with  ODnvulaions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  which  extend  to  the  arms  and  le^.  Ho  is  generally 
unconscioas  for  twenty  minutes.  He  got  the  2nd  dilution  of 
Belladonna,  and  was  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  He  con- 
tinued this  medicine,  repeated  from  week  to  week,  and  had  no 
attack  till  the  11th  of  January,  when  be  had  one  fit  at  night. 
This  was  a  longer  interval  than  had  yet  elapsed  since  the  first 
fit,  and  there  was  only  one  fit  this  time,  so  Belladonna  was 
oontinned  up  to  the  14th  of  July,  when  be  got  Mercurius  for  a 
cold,  and  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  been  quite  well.  I 
consider  that  he  is  cured,  and  by  Belladonna.  This  medicina 
it  will  be  observed  he  took  daily  for  nearly  eleven  months,  and 
as  the  fits  first  made  their  appearance  about  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  increased  gradually  in  severity  up  to  the  oommenoement 
of  the  treatment,  the  chances  of  so  sudden  a  spontaneous  re- 
covery are  very  inconsiderable. 

Oabe  n. — H.  J.,  also  a  fine  intelligent  boy  14  years  of  age, 
came  under  my  care  upon  the  l7th  of  December,  1856.  His 
parents  stated  that  he  had  been  subject  to  oonvulsfona  as  an 
infant,  and  that  from  that  time  be  had  suffered  from  strabismus. 
His  present  malady  began  a  year  ago,  and  consists  in  an 
unpleasant  sensation  ccming  over  the  head  and  hands  several 
times  a  days,  and  a  regular  epileptic  fit  once  or  twice  duly. 
His  memory  is  not  afi'ected,  and  his  health  is  otherwise  good. 
He  got  the  3rd  dilution  of  Nt^a,  a  drop  three  times  a  day.  On 
the  24tb  of  December  he  returned  and  said  he  had  only  had 
two  fits  the  previous  week.  The  Naja  was  repeated.  On  the 
31st  of  December  he  reported  having  had  two  fita  the  previous 
week,  and  complained  of  pain  at  the  forehead  at  night.  He 
then  got  Belladonna,  2od  dilution,  a  dose  three  times  a  day, 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  April,  when  be  discontinued  his 
attendance,  he  remained  free  from  fits.     This  is  certainly  a 
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very  striking  cure,  also  due  I  coooeive  to  Belladomia.  He  took 
the  medicine  for  foni  months.  I  have  beard  of  him  since,  and 
heis  reported  to  be  quite  well. 

Cabe  III. — S.  E.,  a  female  of  33  years  of  age,  unmarried, 
of  a  depressed  and  stolid,  I  may  say  epileptic  countenance,  was 
first  seen  by  me  upon  the  10th  of 'September,  1856.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  years  she  got  a  fright,  and  soon  a^rwards  had 
one  epileptic  fit.  The  fits  have  continued  ever  since ;  they 
always  precede  and  follow  the  oatameoial  period,  and  generally 
last  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar;  she  is  stupefied  for  a  time 
after  the  convulsions  are  over,  aud  for  some  time  back  her 
memory  has  been  weakening.  She  has  a  sensation  of  "  some- 
thing in  her  left  side,"  but  no  regular  aura  as  a  precursor  of 
the  fit.  The  oatamenia  are  regular  and  too  copious ;  she  is 
subject  to  relaxation  of  bowels  after  an  attack.  She  got  the 
2nd  dilution  of  Belladonna,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day  for  a 
week.  She  returned  on  the  17th  of  September,  and  said  she 
had  had  one  attack  during  the  interval.  Although  her  epileptic 
attacks  have  come  on  invariably  for  the  last  twenty  years  at  th? 
catamenial  period,  yet  she  has  them  frequently  at  other  times, 
and  without  any  observable  periodicity.  The  Belladonna  was 
continued  till  the  19th  of  November;  she  then  reported  that 
the  last  period  bad  passed  without  a  fit,  but  there  was  an 
abortive  attempt  at  one,  consisting  in  what  she  called  "  a 
shuddering,"  a  sort  of  general  tremor  with  a  peculiar  sensation. 
The  Belladonna  was  continued.  On  the  19tb  of  December  she 
returned  and  reported  having  had  one  very  shght  fit  the  pre- 
vious week.  She  again  got  Belladonua.  On  the  31st  of 
December  she  complained  of  excessive  depression  of  spirits, 
and  got  Kaja ;  on  the  7th  of  January  she  gut  Garb.  veg. ;  on 
the  Htb  Ignatia;  on  the  Utb  of  February  she  reported  that 
the  catameuia  had  not  appeared  at  their  usual  time,  and  she 
got  Sepia.  On  the  35tb  she  compl^ned  of  weakness,  trembling 
and  depression  and  again  got  Ignatia  till  the  Slat  of  March. 
She  stated  that  during  the  interval  she  bad  only  bad  one  very 
slight  fit,  and  up  to  the  end  of  May  she  had  continued  firee 
from   them.     Having  discoiitiniiad  her  attendaDce,  I  do  not 
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kDow  the  final  result.  This  case  is  not  so  satisfactory  aa  th€ 
previonB  ones,  still,  that  attacks  which  for  thirty  years  had 
occurred  with  the  most  accurate  punctuatity  every  month,  should 
he  so  rapidly  modified  in  their  character  after  the  administration 
of  homceopathic  medicines,  is  a  striking  fact  in  itself. 

Case  IV. — M.  P.,  a  hig  lad,  19  years  of  age,  of  a  very  dull 
expression  of  face,  and  an  almost  idiotic  gait  and  demeanour, 
was  brought  to  me  on  the  6th  of  March,  I8fi6.  He  had  been 
sufi'ering  irom  epilepsy  for  six  years.  The  fits  occurred  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  but  not  every  day.  He  got  Belladonna 
Snd  dilution,  a  dose  to  he  taken  three  times  a  day.  He  returned 
on  the  3nd  of  April,  and  his  mother  reported  that  be  had  had 
two  had  fits  the  last  week.  The  medicine  was  continued.  From 
that  time  to  the  14th  of  May  he  remained  free  of  all  attacks ; 
on  that  day  he  had  one  fit.  He  had  nothing  but  Belladonna 
up  to  the  23rd  of  July,  and  his  mother  affirms  very  confidently 
that  bis  mind  is  improved,  he  is  more  intelligent,  and  that  the 
fits  are  far  less  frequent  and  severe.  He  is  still  under  treat- 
ment. The  improvement  in  this  case  is  remarkable,  for  the 
patient  presented  the  worst  appearance,  having  the  heavy  vacant 
look  peouhar  to  old  epileptics. 

Case  V. — E,  M.,  a  young  woman  of  21  years  of  age,  came 

to  see  me  upon  the  4th  of  December,  1853.     She  had  been 

subject  to  epileptio  fits  for  ten  years.     The  convulsions  affected 

only  one  side  of  the  body,  which  was  represented  to  beoome 

black ;   they  were  aaid  to  he  very  violent,  and  attended  with 

oomplete  unconsciousness  j  they  returned  every  two  or  three 

'e  than  five  weeks  without  a 

:  place  when  she  was  eleven 

ilent  pain  at  the  top  of  her 

L     She  got  the  3rd  dilution 

1  a  day,  and  returned  on  the 

ad  had  convulsive  jerkings 

.  hut  no  fit.     She  got  the 

len  in  the  same  way.     Feb- 

vell ; "  complains  of  ptun  in 
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side  ftod  hsad,  espeoially  at  the  vertex.  GocciiIqb,  Shid  dil.,  as 
before.  February  lltb,  jerking  of  ann  and  leg,  but  no  fit  for 
nioe  weeks.  Bepeat  the  Coocolas.  March  let,  do  fits.  Repeat. 
Maroh  dtb,  had  jerking  in  hands  and  arm,  but  no  fit.  Repeat 
Coccnlus.  March  21st,  no  fits,  and  jerking  better.  April  ISth, 
no  fits;  more  jerking  of  arm.  Cnprum,  Srd  dilution,  Sep- 
tember 11th;  she  letomed  this  day,  and  stated  that  fornioe 
months  she  bad  been  quite  free  from  fits  and  tremors,  but  they 
had  returned  the  previous  week.  She  again  got  Cuprum,  and 
on  the  18th  reported  that  she  had  had  another  fit,  and  again 
another  occurred  on  the  25th,  when  she  got  Belladonna,  Hai 
dilution.  She  remained  free  till  the  end  of  a  month,  when  she 
had  a  fit  and  got  Cooculus.  She  returned  on  the  20th  of 
November,  and  stated  that  she  had  bad  three  fits  the  previous 
week;  she  complained  of  sore  throat,  aud  got  Belladonna. 
From  this  time  to  the  middle  of  January  1654  she  remained 
free  from  fits,  and  then  discontinued  her  attendance.  This 
case  illustrates  the  insecurity  of  apparent  cures,  and  the  capri- 
cious character  of  the  malady.  For  ten  years  she  never  passed 
five  weeks  without  at  least  one  fit;  after  a  little  less  than  four 
months'  treatment  she  passed  nioe  months  in  perfect  health, 
and  one  might  have  supposed  the  disease  cured,  and  yet  it  was 
only  alleviated,  the  exciting  cause  was  probably  removed,  but 
not  the  morbid  condition  of  the  brain ;  so  it  returned  again 
with  considerable  severity. 

These  are  all  the  cases  of  sufficient  general  interest,  as 
illustrating  either  the  action  of  particular  medicines,  or  the 
character  of  the  disease,  that  I  find  worth  reporting,  and  I  may 
conclude  with  this  observation,  that  on  the  whole  I  have  mote 
confidence  in  Belladonna  than  in  any  other  medicine,  in  ordi- 
nary cases  of  true  epilepsy,  and  I  think  it  is  of  consequence  to 
continue  its  administration  for  a  long  time  after  the  fits  have 
ceased.  I  have  often  given  it  in  the  2nd  dilution,  for  months, 
and  I  never  saw  the  slightest  harm  from  it. 

The  following  case,  although  not  one  of  epilepsy,  is  so  far 
allied  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here : 

The  subject  of  it,  W,  F.,  was  a  fine  hearty  looking  man, 
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49  ye&re  of  age,  a  gardener,  who  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health  till  three  years  before,  when  he  fell  from  a  height 
of  thirty  feet  apon  the  top  of  bis  head,  and  was  after  that 
uncoDsoiouB  for  five  weeks.  Ever  since  that  time  he  suffered 
constant  pain  at  the  vertex,  attended  with  stich  extreme  mental 
dejection,  that  be  has  been  unfit  for  work,  and  would  sit  and 
weep  the  whole  day  long.  He  complains  of  constant  thirst, 
and  no  appetite ;  the  tongue  was  coated,  and  the  bowels  torpid. 
I  saw  him  first  on  the  19th  of  December,  and  be  then  got 
Nnx  v.,  2nd  dilution.  He  returned  on  the  Slat,  and  said  his 
appetite  and  bowels  were  better.  He  then  got  Snlphurio  acid, 
3td  dilution,  a  drop  three  times  a  day.  From  that  time  he 
began  to  improve  rapidly ;  the  pain  In  the  head  went  off,  his 
apiriu  returned,  and  in  the  oourse  of  a  month  he  was  able  to 
go  to  work,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  he  sent  me  a  message 
that  he  was  perfectly  well,   and   at  his  work  as  before   his 


I  had  intended  following  np  the  subject  by  some  remarks 
npon  affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  I  find  the  allotted  space 
already  fully  occupied ;  and  the  recent  experiments  npon  the 
fanctione  of  the  various  portions  of  the  spinal  pord,  especially 
those  of  Dr.  Brown  S^quard,  will  require  to  be  pretty  fully 
described  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  morbid  affections 
of  that  organ,  so  this  part  of  the  subject  must  be  postponed  for 
the  mean  Ijme. 


PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS, 
By  Dh.  Hale. 

In  cotnmunicatjiig  the  following  Gases,  some  apology  is  needed 
for  the  want  of  methodical  arrangement  there  will  appear  in  the 
details,  and  for  that  absence  of  individuahzation  of  symptoms 
which  ongbt  to  form  one  of  tlie  chief  characteristics  of  a  good 
bomceopathist.  The  cases  arc  offered,  however,  just  as  they  are, 
and  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  although  it  is  not  expected 
that  they  will  insttuot,  it  is  hoped  tbat  tbey  may  at  least  interest 
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the  profession,  inaBmnoh  as  two  of  tbem  oie  rather  of  rare 
occarrence  in  practice.  The  reader  muat  be  prepared  for  the 
ftict,  that  the  three  caseB  to  be  presently  described  are  not  all 
"  brilliant  cures,"  such  as  we  are  wont  to  see  in  mncb  of  the  so- 
called  homcBopatbic  Hteratore  of  tbe  day.  One  of  the  three 
ended  fatally,  bat  why  should  such  cases  not  appear  ?  May  we 
not  often  learn  much  from  our  very  ftulures  ?  Shonld  we  fear- 
to  acknowledge  onr  failures  ?  There  is  nothing  incompatible 
between  a  scientiQc  study  and  practice  of  bomceopathy  and  tbe 
cultivation  of  pathological  science ;  why  should  we  not  cultivate 
pathology  more  without'  studying  symptomatology  less  ?  Why 
do  we  hear  and  read  so  much  of  the  vexed  question  of  high  and 
low  dilutions,  and  the  un philosophical  dogmatism  of  differing 
parties,  and  so  little  of  what  the  microscope,  the  test  tube,  and 
above  all,  what  our  provings  on  the  healthy  subject  reveal  ? 

What  a  rich  mine  lies  almost  untouched,  namely  the  hidden 
truths  that  lie  in  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  what  we  call 
disease.  How  much  we  need  that  tbe  co-relation  between 
symptoms  and  pathological  conditions,  and  the  relation  these 
hold  to  the  remedy  should  be  scientifically  established.  Can 
we  doubt  that  there  is  &  pathological,  as  well  as  &  pathogenetic 
relation  between  the  disease  and  the  remedy  ? 

Here  is  s  wide  field  for  patient  investigation,  and  how  much 
more  worthy  of  our  efi'orts  than  wasting  our  strength  in  hair 
splittings  about  the  wonderful  virtues  of  such  and  such  medi- 
cines administered  at  zero,  or  their  still  more  wonderfiil  efficacy 
at  the  vanishing  poiut  of  transcendental  spiritualism.  It  is  not 
meant  to  he  affirmed  that  discussion  on  the  poiut  of  tbe 
potencies  of  medicine  is  to  be  discouraged,  but  only  that  such 
enquiries  are  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  place,  and  that  appears 
certaiuly  subordinate  to  tbe  investigations  above  referred  to. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  tbe  investigations  hinted  at  are 
surrounded  by.  many  difficulties,  require  for  tbe  elimination  of 
the  latent  truths  no  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  and  no  ordinary 
patieuce  and  industry,  but  are  they  therefore  not  to  he  aimed 
at  ?  No  one  can  feel  more  deeply  than  the  writer  of  these 
remarks  his  own  inability  to  prosecute  the  researches  for  which 
he  contends,  nor  does  he  mean  for  a  moment  that  it  should  be 
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supposed  that  the  fragmentary  notes  of  oases  which  he  ventarea 
for  want  of  something  better,  to  bring  before  hia  professional 
brethren,  go  on  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  detideratum  he 
would  fein  see  arriyed  at ;  abler  and  wiser  than  be  must  work 
out  the  problem,  and  reap  the  honorable  fruits  of  snob  an 
enteqirise ;  he  will  be  oontent  if  the  few  suggestive  ooDsidera- 
'  tions  he  has  endeavoured  to  throw  out  should  lead  some  of  his 
fellow  workers  to,  at  least,  begin  the  task  so  necessary  to  the 
progress  of  a  scientific  homceopathy. 

Case  of  Purpura  Hiemorrhagica. 

The  subject  of  tbe  following  case  is  a  gentleman  of  49  years 
of  age,  for  many  years  a  dyspeptic  and  suffering  ocoasionally 
from  attacks  of  bronchial  catarrh;  he  is  tall  and  slenderly 
made. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  186G,  he  consulted  me  on 
account  of  severe  pains  in  the  legs,  accompanied  with  rigidity 
of  the  muscles  and  sensation  of  contraction  of  the  ham-strings ; 
these  symptoms  were  followed  by  swelling  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  left  leg,  especially  over  tbe  external  surface  of  the  tibia, 
along  which  bone  there  was  great  tenderness  on  pressure  and 
cedema.  I  looked  upon  the  case  at  this  time  as  one  of  perios- 
titis of  tbe  tibia,  probably  mercurial,  as  be  had  some  years  ago 
been  salivated  under  allopathic  treatment.  The  following 
symptoms  were  also  present.  Urine  high  coloured,  loaded 
with  lateritiouB  sediment,  tougne  furred,  bowels  constipated,  tbe 
conjunotivEe  injected,  and  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  left  eye  a 
large  phlyctenous  ulcer  with  enlarged  torpid  blood  vessels 
passing  into  it.  Under  tbe  use  of  Nuz  v.,  Sellad.,  followed  as 
the  symptoms  indicated  by  LacheHs  6,  Phosph.  acid  3, 
Silicea  6,  and  Kali  Hydriodicum  6,  these  symptoms  gradually 
disappeared,  and  the  weather  being  fine  he  was  allowed  to  go 
out,  and  with  a  more  generous  diet,  matters  seemed  to  go  on 
most  satisfactorily ;  after  a  few  days,  however,  a  papular  erup- 
tion made  its  appearance  on  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  upper  and 
lower  extremities,  accompanied  by  intense  itching  on  becoming 
warm  in  bed.  Mercurius  solubilis  was  given,  and  after  a  few 
days  the  eruption  gradually  disappeared,  imd  tbe  general  health 
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Beemed  to  improTe  up  to  the  Ut  of  May,  vheu  bleeding  of  the 
guma  ensued,  soon  followed  by  what  bit  attendants  sappoaed  to 
be  ft  violent  attack  of  epistazis,  vbioh  nothing  they  did  could 
control.  I  was  aocordiogly  summoned  hastily  to  visit  bim.  Upon 
examining  the  month  and  fauces,  I  discovered  that  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  mucons  membrane  of  the  pharynx, 
wwe  covered  with  large  peteohis,  from  which  dark  grumoua 
blood  was  seen  oozing ;  on  examining  the  skin  it  was  found 
covered  with  peteohite  of  variona  sizes,  bat  most  numerous  on 
the  chest,  thighs  and  forearms,  and  on  the  latter  the  most 
remarkable  appearande  presented  itself,  namely,  sensible  and 
palpable  eleva^ons  on  the  skin  of  coagulated  drops  of  blood, 
which  had  oozed  out  through  the  pores  of  the  cuticle,  and  with 
all  reverence  be  it  said,  I  was  enabled  in  a  measure  to  realize 
what  the  appearance  of  the  bloody  sweat  in  the  garden  of 
Getbsemane  might  have  been.  The  concomitant  symptoms 
were  of  a  very  grave  character,  an  anxious,  hi^;gard  expresfdon 
of  countenance,  respiration  was  impeded  through  the  plugged  up 
nores,  frequent  deglutition  of  the  blood  trickling  down  from 
behind  the  velum,  a  hoarse  voice,  a  shabby  poise,  cold  perspi- 
ration on  the  forehead  and  extremities,  and  general  prostration 
of  the  vital  powers,  formed  a  group  of  symptoms,  second,  only 
to  the  stage  of  collapse  in  cholera  in  their  fearful  aspect.  My 
patient  had  however  the  heart  of  a  brave  christian  man,  and  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  means  used  for  his  relie£  The  first  step 
in  the  treatment  was  to  administer  wine  freely ;  secondly,  to 
give  Su^Aurie  acid  2 ;  and  thirdly,  to  allow  the  patient  to 
#ink  freely  of  orange-juice  and  water,  and  to  support  his 
strength  with  strong  cool  beef-tea  and  jelly. 

The  happiest  results  followed,  warmth  vas  restored  to  the 
surface,  the  pulse  rallied,  the  countenance  was  less  anxious,  the 
bleeding  diminished,  and  here  I  wonld  beg  to  impress  upon  my 
brother  practidonerB  the  great  value  of  alcoholic  stimulants, 
especially  wine,  when  judiciously  employed  as  auxiliariet  in  the 
treatment  of  adynamic  conditions  of  the  syatem,  (cholera  ex- 
cepted) especially  typhus,  and  I  shall  ever  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  my  former  teacher.  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  for  the 
valuable -piactlcal  dii«ction8  I  received  from  bim  on  thb  point, 
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partioularly  as  regards  the  indicatioD  awarded  for  BdmalantB  by 
feebleness  of  the  first  Bosnd  of  the  heart.  This  iodioation  baa 
rarely  failed  me  as  a  guide,  both  in  my  allopathio  days  as  veil 
as  since  I  bave  known  a  better  way  as  a  homceopathist.  In 
several  cases  of  fever  of  a  low  type,  wbiob  was  prevalent  in 
Hastings  last  year,  tbe  exhibition  of  wine  was  eminently  useful 
in  supporting  the  strength,  while  for  the  complications  present 
snch  medicines  as  tbe  following  produced  unmistakeable  benefit 
when  given  in  accordance  with  the  symptoms  present :  Carho 
veg.,  Rhv»,  Phospk.  acid.  Arsenic,  Bryonia,  and  Merc,  aol.; 
the  last  named  medicine  was  of  signal  service  in  a  case  of 
typhus  with  typhoid  pneumonia,  where  tbe  sputa  had  the 
appearance  of  prune  juice,  indicating,  as  is  well  known,  a 
fonnidable  condition  of  softening  and  breaking  down  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue. 

To  return  to  the  case.  On  the  second  day  of  the  attack, 
blood  appeared  in  tbe  orine,  and  continued  to  pass  in  great 
quantities  from  the  bladder  and  kidneys  up  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  of  the  attack,  when  the  hsemorrhage  gradually  lessened,  and 
on  the  8tb  of  May  quite  ceased.  From  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  blood  only  appeared  once  or  twice,  and  not  in  any 
considerable  quantity.  It  was  difficult  to  mak^  out  whether 
there  was  any  bleeding  from  the  bronchial  mucous  surface,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  slight  if  any.  From  tbe  8th  day 
my  patient's  condition  steadily  improved,  tbe  only  drawback 
being  pains  in  tbe  limbs  resembling  rheumatism  j  his  con- 
valesoence  was  short,  and  from  that  time  to  tbe  present  be  has 
been  in  bis  usual  health.  Early  in  May  this  year  the  papular 
eruption  again  made  its  appearance,  on  precisely  tbe  same  parts 
of  tbe  body  ;  there  was  intense  itching,  increased  by  rohbiQg, 
the  slightest  perspiration,  or  the  watmth  of  the  bed.  I  deter- 
mined to  let  it  alone  this  time,  but  other  symptoms  indicating 
Pulsatilla  were  present;  tbe  30th  dilution  of  that  medicine  was 
given,  producing  for  a  time  increased  irritation  of  the  skin, 
which,  however,  quickly  subsided,  and  this  gentleman's  general 
health  is,  on  the  whole,  in  a  very  satisfaotory  state. 

The  following  medicines  were  prescribed  during  Uie  hemorr- 
hagic period  of  the  illoess.  Sulphuric  acid  2,  Ledum  palustre 
:i,  and  Arnica  3, 
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Rbiubes. — From  all  the  BUtborities  I  bave  consnlted,  I  haye 
not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  Bade&otory  oonolasion  as  to  tfae 
natnre  or  proximate  cause  of  purpura ;  its  pathology,  I  believe, 
sbll  remains  involved  in  considerable  mystery,  and  in  this 
respect,  as  in  some  others,  it  bears  some  analogy  to  fever — with 
regard  to  which,  we  seem  to  be  obliged  to  adopt  the  Hippo- 
cratio  theory  of  the  disease,  which  in  general  terms  may  he 
stated  thus :  that  fever  is  an  essential  disease,  mi  generii,  of 
tbe  entire  system,  involving  all  the  organs,  tissues,  and  secre- 
^ons  of  the  body — ^vitiating  these  latter  most  Temaikably — and 
profoundly  altering  tbe  constitntion  and  vitality  of  the  blood. 
WUlan,  Batemaa,  and  Bayer,  agree  in  stating  that  "  Purpura 
.  chiefly  occurs  in  individuala  of  delicate  habit,  or  enfeebled  by 
their  ncoupations  or  mode  of  life ;  by  confined,  low,  or  damp 
habitations,  scanty  food,  anxiety,  fatigae,  or  watching,  or  who 
have  suffered  from  acute  or  chronic  disease.  In  a  case  men- 
tioned by  Willao,  it  ensued  on  excessive  drinking  of  nndilnted 
spirits.  In  s  fatal  case  which  ocoarred  to  Batemati,  it  came  on 
during  a  severe  salivation  accidentally  induced  by  a  few  grains 
of  Mercury." 

On  the  other  band,  purpura  frequently  occurs  where  no 
causes  of  a  debilitating  or  depressing  nature  can  be  supposed 
to  have  existed;  in  persons  in  the  prime  of  life  in  the  easy  and 
opulent  classes  of  society,  breathing  a  pure  air,  and  enjoying 
die  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life."  "This  circumstance," 
observes  Bateman,  "  tends  greatly  to  obscure  the  pathology  of 
tbe  disease,  for  it  not  only  renders  the  operation  of  tbe  alleged 
causes  extremely  questionable,  but  it  seems  to  establish  an 
essential  differenoe  in  tbe  origin  and  nature  of  this  disorder 
from  that  of  scurvy,  to  which  the  majority  of  writers  have 
contented  themselves  with  referring  it.  In  some  oases,  where 
a  residenoe  in  tbe  country,  and  tbe  circumstances  of  the  patient 
placed  them  above  all  privations,  the  disease  appeared  in  its 
severest  form."  This  was  remarkably  the  case  with  my  patient, 
who  lives  in  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  England,  within  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  of  the  highest  ground  in  Sussex ;  his 
circumstances  in  life  are  comfortable,  his  habits  most  regular 
and  temperate,  yet  in  him  the  disease  manifested  itself  in  a  most 
severe  form. 
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Ctue  of  Hypertrophied  and  "  Nutmeg  Liver,"  with  Hepatic 
Ahtcets — Death — Autopsy. 

D.  H.,  a  grocer,  tet.  32,  first  visited  March  11,  1856.  Had 
been  under  allopathic  treatment  for  some  months,  and  had 
taken  large  quantities  of  Morison's  pills  for  years.  Habits  in- 
temperate, having  indulged  in  alcoholic  stimulants  and  tobacco 
to  excess.  His  symptoms,  when  first  visited  by  me,  were  ss 
follows : — pain,  heat,  and  tenderness  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  corresponding  to  the  space 
occupied  by  the  enlarged  liver,  which  formed  a  hard  unyielding 
tumour,  extending  as  low  down  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
About  three  inches  below  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  there  was  a 
prominent  red  fluctuating  swelling,  the  seat  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  pain,  the  skin  covering  which  was  tense  and  shining. 
The  whole  abdomen  was  pretematurally  hot.  Pulse  accele- 
rated, averaging  from  110  to  120.  Countenance  pale  and 
anxious ;  skin  ruddy  with  a  greasy  appearance ;  the  tongue 
was  clean,  and  the  appetite  remarkably  good.  This  was  a  very 
peculiar  feature  in  the  history  of  this  case ;  %t  no  period  of  the 
illness,  even  when  the  vital  powers  were  sinking,  did  the  appe- 
tite ever  fail — the  functions  of  the  chylo-poietio  viscera  were 
performed  very  fairly,  and  the  secretions  from  the  intestines 
were  not  deficient  in  bile,  and  constipation  was  only  occasional. 
The  urine  was  occasionally  loaded,  and,  in  fact,  were  it  not  for 
the  local  and  mental  distress  on  account  of  this,  there  was  not 
much  oonstitutiotial  disturbance.  Considering  the  extensive 
disease  discovered  after  death,  the  subjective  symptoms  were 
neither  numerous  or  prominently  marked.  Perspirations,  more 
or  less  profuse,  continued  from  first  to  last.  Nutrition,  mus- 
cular power,  and  general  strength,  seemed,  during  the  first 
three  or  four  months  of  my  attendance,  hut  slightly  impaired. 
The  treatment  was  commenced  by  the  exhibition  of  a  few  doses 
of  Aconite  3,  followed  \)yMereurius  soluhilia  5.  Altera  few  days, 
the  abscess  having  more  decidedly  pointed,  and  time  allowed 
for  adhesions  to  form,  an  incision  was  made,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  purulent  fluid  was  evacuated,  with  great  relief  to 
the  patient ;   the  pain,  heat,  and  redness  diminished,  the  pulse 
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beoame  lem  frequent,  and  there  seemed  eome  ground  for  hope 
that  there  might  be  bat  a  single  abgceee,  which  had  pointed  in 
the  moat  favorable  direction. 

For  Bome  time  after  the  abscess  was  opened,  improvement 
ooQtiDued  under  the  ose,  as  the  symptoms  demanded,  of  the 
following  medicines:  Mercuriue  solubilit,  Lacheii§,  and  China, 
and  he  eo  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  walk  out  of  doors ;  the 
abdominal  swelling  diminished;  the  pain  and  tenderness  were 
much  less;  the  perspirations  moderated;  the  general  strength 
and  spirits  returned,  and  I  was  led  to  hope  that  there  was 
vitality  enough  in  the  system  to  carry  him  through ;  but  this 
hope  was  soon  to  be  disappointed — esposure  to  a  current  of 
air  from  an  open  window,  at  which  this  poor  man  was  foolish 
enough  to  sit  for  some  hours,  set  up  fresh  inflammation  in  the 
liver,  and  in  a  week  or  two  the  chest  became  involved  in  the 
mischief.  Acute  plenro-pneumoiiia  set  in,  a  distressing  cough 
harassed  bim,  respiration  beoame  hurried,  and  severe  pleuritic 
Btitohes  added  to  his  suffering.  The  chest  symptoms  rapidly 
advanced,  the  inflammation  extending  fi-om  the  right  to  the  left 
lung,  and  nothing  that  was  prescribed  for  him  availed  to  arrest 
the  destructive  process ;  dyspnoea  and  ortht^noea,  accompanied 
with  lividity  of  the  lips  and  finger  nails,  occurred  in  frightful 
paroxysms.  At  this  time  I  had  the  benefit  of  the  suggestions 
of  my  Mend  Dr.  Ghapmau,  of  London,  who  kindly  aided  me 
in  the  endeavour  to  relieve  my  poor  patient's  sufferings.  Digi- 
talia,  Tartar  emetic,  and  Arsenicum  relieved  the  paroxysms  of 
dyspucea,  which  at  last  closed  the  scene. 

Post  mortem. — Thirty  hours  after  death.  Considerable  ema- 
ciation; the  enlarged  liver  forming  a  large  flattened  prominence 
on  the  right  side.  On  opening  the  body,  the  peritoneum,  fascia 
and  integuments,  were  all  found  adherent  in  one  undistinguisb- 
able  mass ;  in  some  places  a  firm  and  dense  tissue  of  almost 
cartilaginous  hardness  was  found  lying  between  the  integuments 
and  tbe  hypertrophied  liver ;  in  the  integuments  were  several 
small  openings,  through  which  matter  had  been  evacuated 
during  life.  The  Uver  was  at  least  three  times  its  normal  size, 
extending  con^derably  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus ;  and  an 
elongatioD  of  the  gland  reached  as  low  down  as  the  right  in- 
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gnina.  Kearly  tiie  whole  of  the  left  lobe  waa  one  large  oavity 
coDtuniog  pns,  the  parietes  of  which  were  lined  by  a  yellow 
flocoulent  tissne,  apparently  the  debris  of  the  parenchyma  of 
the  oi^an  tinged  with  bite.  The  larger  abscess  was  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  pericardiam  by  the  thickness  of  the  diaphragm, 
which  formed  its  superior  boundary.  The  prolongation  of  the 
gland  downwards  was  filled  with  pus ;  anfraotnoslties  lined  with 
the  yellow  Socculent  substtmce  occupied  this  portion.  The 
part  of  the  left  lobe  which  had  not  taken  on  sappurative  action, 
and  the  thin  edge,  presented  the  peculiar  appearance  called 
"  nutm^  liver ; "  adjoining  these  portions  were  numerous  small 
isolated  cavities  containing  matter.  The  thick  edge  was  not  in 
the  least  disorganized,  and  were  it  not  for  the  appearance  of 
considerable  congestion,  might  be  pronounced  healthy,  and 
occupied  AiHy  half  the  volume  of  the  organ.  The  right  lung 
presented  the  morbid  appearancea  of  pneumonia  in  its  variooa 
stages,  the  inferior  lohe  being  in  the  stage  of  grey  hepatization, 
a  muoo-pumlent  fluid  in  patches  filling  the  pulmonary  tissue. 
There  was  no  commnnication  between  this  lung  and  the  liver. 
The  pleural  cavity  on  the  right  side  was  almost  completely 
obliterated  by  recent  adhesions. 

The  left'lnng  was  considerably  inflamed,  though  not  hepa- 
tized,  and  the  pleural  sac  contained  more  than  a  pint  of  effused 
senma. 

The  pericardium  presented  the  most  etriking  appearances ;  it 
contaified  about  a  pint  of  serum  ;  its  entire  surface,  the  reflec- 
tion over  the  heart  included,  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  a  buff-colored  semi-organized  lymph.  The  heart  was  of 
normal  size;  its  cavities,  valves  and  lining  membrane  were 
healthy. 

Case  <^  Phthisis  Pubnonalis,  complicated  with  Pleura- 
Pneumonia. 
T.  L.,  set.  27.     Bather  tall,  well  ipade,   fair   complexion, 
family  pbtbisieal ;  one,  if  not  both  parents  died  of  phthisis. 
Had  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  two  years  ago ;  with  this 
exception  has  always  been  well. 
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Present  Symptoms,  Nov.  4. — Anxione,  pallid  cotmtetiaace; 
glassy  expression  of  the  eyes,  tongne  fonl  tritb  white  coadog, 
ted  tip  aad  edges,  ekiii  bot,  poise  II 0-11 5,  perspirations  at 
night.  Fain  in  the  infra- olavicnl^  region  on  the  left  side,  ex- 
tending to  the  shonlder  joint,  increased  by  oough  and  deep  in- 
spiratioD,  coi^h  bat  slight,  hoarse  voice.  Fain  in  the  antero- 
inferior portion  of  chest,  of  a  stitohing  character,  respiration 
hurried,  pain  in  lumbar  region,  worse  when  lying  dowD.  All  the 
pains  increased  by  movement.  Constipation,  high  coloured  urine. 

Phygical  signs.  Dulnees  on  percnaeion  on  the  left  side, 
from  clavicle  to  false  ribs  aatenorly,  and  dulness  over  the 
inferior  and  posterior  region  of  the  left  dde.  Muco-crepitns 
in  the  infra-clavicnlar  region,  firm  crepitus  in  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  lung,  especially  posteriorly.  Frottement  during 
deep  inspiralioa,  along  nearly  the  entire  of  the  anterior  region 
of  the  chest. 

Pres.    Aeon.  3,  Bry.  3,  in  alternation,  every  3  hours. 

Diet.    Fish  and  weak  beef  tea. 

Nov.  5th.  Coantenanoe  less  anxious,  tongue  very  foul,' 
sensation  of  faintneas  at  night,  copious  perspirations  in  the 
night,  having  a  soar  smell.  '  Urine  very  high  coloured. 
Constipation  continues,  pains  in  chest  and  shoulder  much 
diminished,  pains  in  loins  and  hips  the  same,  still  worae  in  the 
reoumhent  position.  Slight  cough.  Fulse  98.  Fine  crepitus,^ 
inereaaing  in  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  Moist  crepitus 
more  marked  above  and  in  front     Bronchophony. 

Pres.  Phosph.  8,  Bry.  3,  in  alternation  every  fonr  hours. 
Diet  the  same. 

Nov.  6th.— Symptoms  mnoh  the  same:  little  or  no  cot^h  ; 
rheumatic  pains  and  tenderness  of  the  intereostal  muscles ;  in- 
crease of  lumbar  pains,  and  pains  in  the  hips ;  in  the  evening 
the  pain  in  the  loins  and  sacrum  distressing ;  bowels  still  unre- 
lieved ;  pulse  100. 

Pres.  Two  doses  of  Nux  v.,  enema  of  tepid  water,  and  re- 
commence the  Phosphorus  and  Bryonia  after  six  hours. 

Nov.  7th. — Back  relieved ;  pain  in  the  intercostal  muscles 
better;  bowels  well  relieved  last  night ;  perspirations  continaB; 
rheumatic  pains  so  much  worse  in  bed,  that,  at  his  urgent  soli- 
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(dtationB,  lie  was  allowed  to  sit  up, — this  gave  relief;  physical 
signs  the  same  ;  pulse  100. 

To  coutiuue  Fhosph.  and  Bryonia. 

8tb. — Mnoh  leas  pain ;  tongue  oleaning ;  voioe  less  hoarse 
and  stronger ;  did  not  sleep  well ;  perspirations  less ;  pains  con- 
tJDue  to  be  worse  in  bed ;  urine  highly  lateritions ;  sUght 
cough ;  inability  to  breathe  deeply  without  pain  in  the  chesL 

Rhus  tox.  administered  during  the  day,  but  without  relief;  in 
the  evening  Bry.  1  and  Phospb. 

15th. — From  the  last  date  the  eymptoms  were  moderated, 
but  without  any  material  change  in  the  physical  signs.  To-day 
there  is  less  fever;  the  perspiratioDS  are  diminished;  there  is 
scarcely  any  coagh  ;  the  countenance  is  improved ;  tongue 
cleaner  and  less  red  at  tip  and  edges ;  urine  more  copious  and 
paler  in  colour ;  petoussion  sound  posteriorly  remains  dull ;  in 
the  iofi-aclavicular  region  there  is  improved  resonance ;  bron- 
chophony diminished;  crepitus  less;  pulse  110.  Yesterday 
Merc.  Bolubilis  was  given  without  any  beneBt.  The  rheumatic 
peuns  continue  very  troublesome  and  extend  down  the  right  leg. 
Continue  Merc.  sol.  and  Bryonia.     Diet,  chicken. 

From  this  period  of  the  ilhiess  daily  notes  were  discontinued- 
The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  showing  but  little  variation ; 
but  there  was  a  general  diminution  from  week  to  week  in  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  December 
he  was  allowed  to  go  out.  He  bore  exposure  to  the  open  air 
well,  and  his  progress  towards  recovery  became  more  rapid ;  the 
poise  was  less  frequent;  the  night  perspirations  were  less  pro- 
mise ;  the  appetite,  which  at  no  time  was  impaired  to  any  ex- 
tent, improved. 

All  febrile  action  having  subsided,  Cod  Liver  Oil  was  given 
with  most  excellent  effect ;  and  whether  this  agent  be  medicinal 
or  nutritive,  or  both,  in  my  experience  it  is  of  inestimable  value 
in  cases  of  confirmed  or  threatening  tuberculosis.  I  have  arrived 
at  this  estimation  of  its  value  from  no  inconsiderable  experience 
of  pulmonary  disease,  and  I  trust  from  no  hasty  adoption  of  it, 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  more  strictly  remedial  agents  which  we 
employ  in  obedience  to  our  glorious  law  of  healing.   Id  January 
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this  patient  was  stroDg  eunngb  to  take  horse  exercise,  and  to 
aoDomplisb  &  very  fail  amonnt  of  walking. 

The  sabjeotiTs  symptoms  remaining  were  aa  follow:  sligbt 
cough;  hnrried  respiration  on  ascending;  tendency  to  night 
sweats ;  scanty  transparent  spata  without  any  charaoterietio 
appearance  or  taste.  The  physical  signs  were,  however,  of  a 
strongly  marked  character :  dnlness  on  percussion  anteriorly 
as  low  down  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  rib ;  dulnesa  posteriorly  as 
low  as  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  about  two  inobes  below  the 
spinous  process  of  the  scapula;  distinct  peotoriloqay  existed 
over  a  oireumsoribed  spot  not  lai^r  than  a  crown-piece;  a 
large  mucons  role  accompanied  forced  inspiration  at  this  spot ; 
the  inierior  portion  of  the  left  lung  bad  recovered  its  sonoriety, 
and  its  normal  respiratory  murmur  was  nearly  re-established. 
This  state  of  things  continued  in  statu  quo  for  about  a  month, 
when,  suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  pns  was  expectorated 
tinged  with  streaks  of  blood ;  the  sputa  oontinned  of  a  purulent 
ohafaoter,  occasionally  tinged,  for  about  four  weeks,  and  then 
gradually  ceased,  and  when  last  examined  the  signs  of  a  cavity 
had  totally  disappeared. 

The  patient's  general  condition  was  more  satisfaotory :  respi- 
ration tranquil,  except  on  ascending  a  bill  or  walking  quickly ; 
cough  almost  extinct ;  pulse  only  78 — 80 ;  has  regained  his 
ordinary  weight,  muscular  power,  and  appearance  of  health,  and 
by  a  casual  observer  he  might  be  pronounced  healthy.  The 
medicines  prescribed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  treatment  were 
Hepar  snlph..  Gale.  carb.  30,  Sulphur  30,  Phosphorus  Irom  the 
drd  to  the  80th,  Lycopodium  30.  The  diet  after  the  first  six 
weeks  was  highly  nutritious,  with  a  moderate  daily  nse'of  wine. 
Tepid  sponging  regularly  practised,  and  daily  exercise  on  horse- 
back. 

I  have  ventured  to  bring  this  case  before  the  notice  of  the 
profession,  because  there  are  some  points  about  it  which  appear 
to  me  to  possess  some  claim  to  our  notice. 

1,  Considering  the  extent  of  the  disease,  the  slight  obaraoter 
of  the  cough.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
absence  of  irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  the 
disease  appearing  to  be  confined  to  tlie  parenchyma  of  the  lung. 
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S.  The  appnrently  sudden  formatioD  of  a  cavity,  and  its  as 
sadden  disappearance.  The  phenomena  accompanying  the  for- 
mation of  this  abscess  might  lead  some  to  think  that  the  case 
vas  one  of  simple  pneumonia,  with  the  formation  of  a  pneumo- 
nic abscess;  but  the  totality  of  the  symptoms  and  signs,  if  well 
considered,  will,  I  think,  lead  to  a  different  diagnosis. 

The  following  considerations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cavity  Vas  tnbercular : 

1.  The  hereditary  tendency  of  phthisis ; 

2.  The  situation  of  the  disease ; 

3.  The  asthenic  character  of  the  symptomatic  fever ; 
■  4.  The  rarity  of  simple  pneumonic  abscess; 

G.  The  result  of  treatment,  which,  in  all  human  probability, 
were  the  case  one  of  simple  pTeuro-pneumonia,  would  have 
brought  about  complete  resolution  in,  at  farthest,  six  weeks  or 
two  months. 

With  respect  to  pneumonic  abscess,  I  wonld  beg  to  quote 
ftom  Stokes,  One  of  the  best  living  authorities  of  the  day.  "  It 
is  not  difBcalt  to  understand  why  this  instance  of  visceral  abs- 
cess should  be  so  rarely  met  with ;  inflammation  is  rarely  cir- 
cumscribed in  the  lung,  and  hence  one  important  condition  for 
the  formation  of  an  abscess  is  wanting.  From  tlie  spreading  of 
the  disease,  it  happens,  that  by  the  time  the  lower  portiun  is 
aboDt  to  form  an  abscess,  the  upper  is  often  solidified,  and  the 
disease  extending  to  the  opposite  lung,  death  occurs  before  an 
abscess  can  be  formed. 

"  But  it  is  in  tha  anatomical  structure  of  the  lung  that  we 
find  the  tree  explanation  of  the  point  in  question.  If  we  eom- 
pare  tJie  viscera  with  respect  to  the  liability  to  form  abscess,  we 
find  diat  in  those  in  wUdi  the  earlier  products  of  inflammation 
can  he  got  rid  of  there  is  the  les^t  Habitity  to  absoesS'.  In  [h« 
brain,  which  has  no  esoretory  dnct,  absoBss  is  a  common  result 
of  inflammation  ;  abscess  of  the  liver  is  less  eonmon  than  that 
<^  the  hraio,  and  more  so  than  that  of  the  long ;  abscess  of  the 
kidney  may  be  placed  next  in  the  8Cal« ;  and  that  of  the  lung 
deddedly  the  last  in  the  order  of  frequency.  Considering  the 
bronchial  tubes  as  excretory  dnMs,  we  mast  admit,  that  of  all 
the  Tieoera  the  Inngs  have  the  ebobI  extensive  apparatus  for  ex- 
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cretioii,  whether  we  coasider  it  in  a  vital  or  meohaoical  poiot  of 
view.  From  the  first  the  prodttcte  of  irritation  are  got  rid  of  by 
expectoration ;  and  even  in  the  suppurative  stage  the  acoamu- 
latioii  of  the  matter  is  prevented  by  the  universal  permeability 
of  the  lung." 

In  oonolnsion,  I  would  say,  in  reference  to  the  foregoing  case, 
that  it  ought  to  lead  ns  to  the  hope  that  suoh  reanlts  may  follow 
more  frequently  than  they  are  wont,  aa  our  knowledge  of  the 
means  to  combat  the  first  inroad  of  the  disease  becomes  more 
extended,  and  that  we  use  every  auxiliary  means  to  support  the 
vitality  of  the  system ;  and  the  chief  of  these,  to  which  I  fear 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  until  within  the  last  two 
01  three  years,  is  the  keeping  of  the  patients  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  the  open  air,  instead  of  confiQing  tbem,  as  was  for  years 
the  custom,  to  a  Madeira  temperatnre  in  close,  ill-ventilated 
rooms.  The  use  of  stimulants  is  a  matter  requiring  the  greatest 
oiroumspection,  and  for  which  no  rule,  I  believe,  can  be  laid 
down ;  but  nutritious  diet,  light  and  digestible,  is,  as  most  ex- 
perienced practitioners  know,  of  paramount  importance. 


MANUAL    MAGNETISM, 
By  Db.  Chapman. 

The  expression  Manual  Magnetism  ib  deliberately  chosen 
to  aigiiify  the  fiict  that  the  hand  is  employed  as  a  curative 
agent.  Such  terms  aa  zoo -magnetism,  vital  magnetism, 
animal  magnetism,. mesmerism,  psycheism,  &c.,  express  the 
aggregate  of  psychical  phenomena,  known  or  unknown, 
which  may  be  developed  during  tonmamhalum  (magnetic 
deep),  whether  natural  or  prodpced  by  the  hand,  or  the 
will  of  one  human  being  acting  on  another. 

The  writer  must  state,  at  tiie  outset,  that  he  doubts  not 
an  immense  deal  of  wickedness  has  been  wrought  in  con- 
nexion with  Mesmerism,  and  through  the  means  of  the  mag- 
netic sleep.  Bevelation  has  been,  in  many  instances,  scoffed 
at ;  the  hopes  of  the  Christian  have  been  treated  as  idle 
dreams ;  necromancy  has  been  attempted ;  the  most  idle  and 
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ptiirient  curiosity  with  respect  to  thingB  forbidden,  has  been 
indulged  in  and  encouraged ;  and  Tillainous  advantage  has 
been,  Bometin^es,  taken  of  those  put  into  the  magnetic  sleep. 
But  to  reject  the  use  of  the  hand  as  a  curative  instrument, 
because,  when  so  used,  it  is  capable  of  producing  the  mag- 
netic sleep,  and  that  sleep  can  be  abused  and  turned  to 
ill  purposes,  is  needless  and  unwise.  We  might  as  well 
refiiBe  to  use  the  tongue  as  an  organ  of  speech,  because  it  is 
capable  of  expressing  a  world  of  iniquity.  Villains  have 
produced  sleep  by  administering  narcotics,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  their  victims  helpless ;  but  it  has  uot  beeu  thought 
necessary  to  discard  the  use  of  narcotics  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

The  writer  believes  there  is  a  great  deal  of  falsehood 
mixed  up  with  the  transcendentalism  of  the  mesmerists ;  that 
their  pretensions  to  something  miraculous  are  as  false  as  they 
are  vain-glorious.  A  multitude  of  significant  facts,  of  the 
deepest  interest  in  a  psychological  |)oint  of  view,  remain  to 
be  deeply  considered,  and  it  may  be,  at  some  future  time, 
reduced  into  a  system  of  mental  philosophy. 

With  respect  to  Manual  Magnetism,  used  as  a  curative 
agent,  it  is  unnecessary,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to 
produce  the  magnetic  sleep ;  and  precautions  may  be  taken 
if  it  shotdd  be  induced,  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  it.  The  re- 
medy should  always  be  had  recourse  to  under  the  direction 
of  a  medical  man.  There  is  a  sacredness  in  the  full  trust 
that  is  reposed  in  him ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  profes- 
sion, that  this  trust  is  hardly  ever  violated.  There  is  no 
crime  viewed  with  greater  abhorrence  than  the  moral  mis- 
conduct of  a  medical  man  in  relation  to  his  patients.  It  Is 
the  bounden  duty  of  medical  men  to  test  the  reality  of  the 
cures  claimed  for  manual  magnetism,  and  if  satisfied  of 
their  truth,  to  employ  the  remedy  for  their  patients ;  and 
it  is  moral  cowardice  on  their  part  to  shrink  from  the 
enquiry. 

A  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  what  has  been  well  termed 
patfchodynamy,  or  animal  magnetism,  may  be  interesting  to 
the  reader,  who  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  writer 
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chiefly  insists  in  dxis  essay,  tis  will  appear  tovards  the  close 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  human  hand  as  a  curatiTe  agent  The 
psychical  phenomena  are  intensely  interesting,  but  require 
to  be  classified  and  reduced  into  a  system.  The  philosopher) 
who  is  to  do  this,  has  not  yet  appeared.  The  curative 
influence  of  the  hand  in  cases,  in  which  the  use  of  it  is 
suitable,  is  undoubted,  howevei  much  doubt  or  uncertainty 
may  attach  to  the  psychical  phenomena  manifested  in  die 
magnetic  sleep  produced  by  the  hand,  or  exhibited  in  the 
rare  cases  of  natural  somnambulism. 

Whatever  be  the  name  employed  to  express  the  psycho- 
dynamic  phenomena  included  under  the  term  "  mesmerism," 
the  fact  is  undoubted,  that  these  phenomena  were  known,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  most  ancient  times  of  which 
we  have  any  historical  account.  It  is  found  from  history, 
call  it  legendary  if  you  please,  that  Mctions,  paasea  of  the 
hand,  glances  of  the  eye,  the  breathing  of  one  person  on 
another,  have  been  curative  in  certain  cases,  produced  som- 
nambulism in  others,  insensibility  to  pain,  sight  at  a  distance, 
introvision,  and  prevision. 

However  confused  the  historical  data  may  appear  to  be, 
and  however  much  falsehood  was  in  those  old  times  mixt 
up  with  truth,  as  is  the  case  in  our  own  days, — there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  peycho-dynamic  practice  and  its 
phenomena  were  known  among  the  ancient  Indians  and 
Persians,  Egyptians  and  Israelites,  Romans  and  Gauls. 

■  The  Indian  magians,  and  the  Persian  physicians,  who  pre- 
ceded, in  point  of  time,  the  medical  schools  of  Egypt  and  - 
Greece,  chiefly  employed  gestures  and  passes  with  the  hand 
and  manipulations,  for  the  cure  of  disease.  Whether  the 
cures  were  real  or  not,  this  passage  of  Plulostratus,  in  his 
life  of  ApoUonius,  shews  the  mode  of  attempting  cures  in  the 
recited  cases. 

"  A  young  man,,  who  was  lame  &om  a  wound  inflicted  on 
his  knee  by  a  lion,  went  to  the  wise  men  of  India  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  relief.  They  rubbed  him  gently  with 
dieir  hands,  and  so  successfully,  that  he  was  able,  in  a  few 
days,  to  return  home,  without  any  pain  or  lameness.     They 
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recovered,  by  using  the  like  means,  the  sight  of  an  eye 
■which  was  lost  in  another  of  their  patientB :  and  in  a  third 
inetance  they  t^uite  cured  a  man,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his 

The  prieate,  who  were  the  physicians  of  Egypt,  used  fric- 
tions and  breathed  on  their  patients.  They  made  a  mystery 
of  their  art.  That  clairroyance  was  a  &calty  known  to  them 
and  cultivated  by  them,  seems  certain. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history,  mentions 
that "  the  priests  of  Egypt  pretend  that  Isis  is  well-pleased 
^  with  the  worship  paid  to  her,  and  appears  in  dreams  to  her 
votaries,  and  manifests  her  good-vrill  by  revealing  remedies 
for  diseases  ;  and  that  to  the  wonder  of  every  one,  a  great 
number  of  persons,  pronounced  incurable  by  physicians, 
were  cured  by  the  remedies  she  dictated,  if  her  advice  was 
iaithfnlly  adopted." 

Macrobius  relates  that  the  Emperor  Trajan  tested  the 
oracle  of  Heliopolis,  by  sending  a  blank  letter ;  and  that  the 
priest,  without  opening  it,  returned  it  to  the  Emperor  with 
a  piece  of  blank  paper. 

^Reverence  forbids  the  quotation  of  passages  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  to  show  that  the  psychodynajnic  pheno- 
mena were  well  known  ajuong  the  Israelites.  The  denuncia- 
tions against  wizards  and  witches,  prophets  of  Baal,  dreamers 
of  dreams,  and  others  pofiseased  of  "  familiar  spirits,"  who 
enticed  the  people  to  idolatry,  are  well  known  to  all. 
'  As  we,  get  lower  down  the  stream  of  time  the  historical 
evidence  becomes  stronger  that  what  is  now  called  "  Mes- 
merism," with  the  psychological  phenomena  connected  with 
it,  was  familiarly  known. 

Diodorus,  already  quoted,  teUs  us  how  the  otade  of  Delphi 
came  to  be  established.  Some  goats  approaching  the  verge 
of  a  chasm,  began  to  dance  about  in  a  strange  way.  The 
goatherd,  amazed  at  their  frolicsome  antics,  approached  to 
look  into  the  aperture,  and  was  suddenly  inspired  with  the 
&culty  of  foretelling  future  events.  A  body  of  priests  some 
time  after  took  possession,  built  a  temple  over  the  place,  and 
set  »ip  a  prophetess.     Virgil's  description  of  the  Si^yl  is  a 
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lively  portrait  of  the  CanuEan  priestess.   Take  it  in  Dryden's 
tianslatioQ : 

"  Deep  in  a  caye,  the  Sibyl  makes  abode  j 
Thence  iiill  of  fate  returns,  and  of  the  god. 
The  Bpacioua  caTe,  within  its  formoBt  part, 
Wm  hewed  and  fstshioaed  bj  laborioiu  art. 
Through  the  hills*  hollow  sides '.  before  the  place, 
A  hundred  doors  a  hundred  entries  grace : 
As  maof  voices  issue ;  and  the  sound 
Of  Sibyl's  words  as  many  times  rebound. 
Now  to  the  mouth  they  come :  aloud  she  cries. 
This  is  the  lime,  enquire  your  dettinies- 
He  comes,  behold  the  god !    Thus  while  she  said, 
(And  shivering  at  the  sacred  entry  staid,) 
Her  colour  changed,  her  foee  was  not  the  same, 
And  hoUow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came : 
Her  hair  st«od  up;  conTuluve  rage  possest 
Her  trembling  limbs,  and  heaved  her  labouring  breast 
Greater  than  human  kind  she  seemed  to  looki 
And  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal  spoke. 
Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  roll. 
When  all  the  god  cams  rushing  on  her  souL" 

When  the  priests  consulted  the  oracle,  they  caused  the 
priestess  to  sit  on  the  tripod  of  Loxias  (ApoUo).  As  soon  as 
the  vapour  from  the  aperture  reached  her,  she  exhibited  the 
appearance  described  by  tiie  poet.  She  is  represented  as 
being  quite  unconscious  (when  her  rapt  condition  was  changed 
for  one  of  exhaustion,  and  she  was  removed  and  recovered), 
of  all  that  had  passed,  and  of  whatever  utterances  she  had 
made. 

It  is  related  that  cures  were  effected  in  the  temple  of 
Esculapius,  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which 
are  reported  to  have  been  performed  in  modem  times  by 
means  of  mesmeric  ^ency.  There  are  the  somnambulic 
sleep ;  the  direction  of  the  patient,  when  in  that  condition,  of 
what  he  should  take  or  avoid ;  the  introvision,  pointing  out 
the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  prevision,  or  fore- 
sight of  crises,  and  their  results.  No  doubt  then,  as  now, 
the  event  pften  differed  &om  the  prophecy ;  but  the  success- 
ful hit*  were  recorded,  and  the  failures  were  disregarded. 
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Socrates,  hj  the  teaching  of  his  demon,  ia  said  to  hare 
foretold  some  future  events,  or  described  things  done  at  a 
distance,  with  remarkable  precision :  and  AppoUonius  Tya- 
neus  exhibited,  at  times,  the  same  faculty.  "When  he  was 
at  Ephesus,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people,  he  saw, 
and  accurately  described,  the  circumstances  of  the  murder, 
then  being  done,  of  the  Emperor  Domitian  at  Borne. 

Cicero  relates  many  curious  circumstances  in  his  work  on 
divination ;  one  will  suffice. 

Ptolemy,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  suffering  excruciating  pains  from  a  wound  inflicted  by  a 
poisoned  arrow.  Alexander,  while  watching  at  his  friend's 
bedside,  fell  asleep :  he  dreamt  be  saw  a  dragon  with  a  root 
in  his  moutb,  and  it  was  indicated  to  him  in  bis  dream  where 
the  root  could  be  found,  and  that  it  would  cure  Ptolemy, 
The  root  was  searched  for,  found,  and  cured  Ptolemy,  and 
many  other  soldiers  who  were  wounded  by  the  same  kind  of 
poisoned  arrows. 

It  is  rdated  of  Pythagoras,  that  be  learned  the  secret  arts 
of  the  Egyptians ;  that  he  cured  patients  by  laying  his  hands 
on  their  beads,  and  then  passing  them  slowly  over  their 
bodies,  recidnir  the  while  masic  verses. 

Natural  History, 
anincntly  curative, 
e  of  enchantments 
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Tbe  Droids,  beytmd  a  doubt,  had  their  seen  and  sibyla. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  quote  many  passages  from  ancient 
writers,  such  as  JosephuBj  Plato,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  Lucian, 
Cicero,  and  many  others,  in  proof  that,  to  a  greater  or  les8 
extent,  the  mesmeric  phenomena,  and  the  magnetic  influence 
of  the  .hand,  were  known  among  the  nations  of  whom  we  have 
any  historical  account. 

Whatever  was  the  prophetic  character  of  the  old  heathen 
oracles,  they  were  mute  at  and  after  the  coming  of  Him 
Whose  star  the  wise  men  saw  in  the  East.  Milton,  with  hie 
UBual  learning  and  felicity,  makes  use  of  this  acknowledged 
&ct  in  his  ChrieCmas  hymn, 

Hb^  oiacles  are  dtunb ; 

No  voice  or  bideooB  bam 

Snna  throDgh  the  arched  roof  in  words  decuving. 
Apollo  (torn  hb  Bhrine 
Can  no  more  £Tme, 

With  hollow  flhriek  the  aWep  of  DelphoB  heaving. 
No  nightly  traaoe,  or  breathed  spell, 
Inspirei  the  pale-eyed  priests  from  the  prophetic  eelL 

He  continues  die  theme  through  the  six  succeeding  stanzas. 
But  after  a  while  we  find  accounts  of  the  mesmerical 
phenomena  as  produced  or  witnessed  by  monks  and  others. 
Then  again,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  priests  were  physicians. 
You  have  again  the  night-watches,  and  tiie  fastings  and 
prayers  to  saints,  instead  of  incantations.  We  read  of 
ecstaticB,  many  of  whom  were  somnambules. 

During  the  middle  ages  belief  in  nu^c  became  the  popu- 
lar creed,  and  the  power  of  witehcraft  was  acknowledged  by 
the  wisest  and  dreaded  by  the  bravest.  With  our  present 
knowledge  of  mesmeric  phenomena,  we  can  easily  conclude 
that  when  there  was  any  abnormal  power  of  prevision,  it  was 
somnambulic;  but  doubtless  the  great  majority  of  wiziu'ds 
and  witches  pretended  to  that  dangerous  character  &om  the 
love  of  notoriety  or  the  love  of  gain.  The  gallows-tree,  £re 
and  water,  and  the  power  of  the  law  were  used  for  their 
extirpation.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  the  last  English  Judge 
by  whose  sentence  a  witch  was  put  to  death. 
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Wlio  now  doabU  Uiat  the  noble  Maid  of  Orleaiu  iras  a 
SMimambule  t  Tet  for  bet  patriotism,  and  ber  loyaltjr,  and 
tie  delivery  of  France  firom  a  foreign  foe,  sbe  was  tried  by 
ber  captore  and  condemned  to  deatb,  and  bunted  as  a 
sorceress^  tbe  Arcbbiehop  of  Canterbury  presiding  aa  a 
jadge.  Taking  tbe  word  reUigio  in  tbe  sense  of  superstition, 
bow  often  in  reading  tbe  history  of  past  ages  are  we 
reminded  of  tbe  verse  of  Lucretius, 

"  Tftntmn  RelHglo  potnit  Boadere  malonun." 

Agrippa,  bom  in  1486,  says  in  tbe  fbnrtb  book  of  his 
"  Oocnlt  Philosophy ,"  "  when  the  soul  is  gifted  with  a 
powerful  imagination,  it  acquires  effectual  strength  for  tbe 
causing  of  health  or  of  diseaae,  not  only  in  its  own  body,  but 
also  in  tbe  bodies  of  others." 

Paracelsus,  bom  some  years  after  Agrippa,  says  "  Imagi- 
nation and  faith  can  cause  or  remove  diseases.  Confidence  Id 
the  virtue  of  amulets  is  the  secret  of  their  efficacy." 

Cardanus,  bom  in  1601,  performed  extraordinary  cures  by 
secret  means,  and  was  in  consequence  suspected  of  sorcery, 
and  imprisoned.  He  could  by  bis  own  will  induce  in 
himself  the  eomnambubc  state,  and  exhibited  many  of  its 
most  remarkable  phenomena.  In  his  clairvoyance  he  pointed 
out  means  of  cure,  bad  tbe  faculties  of  introvision  and  pre- 
vision, and  he  could  describe  objects  at  a  distance.  In  his 
somnambulic  state  he  could  act  on  himaelf,  and  remove  tbe 
pains  of  gout  from  which  he  suffered. 

Lord  Bacon,  bom  in  1661,  was  a  bebever  in  the  mesmeric 
phenomena.  He  related  some  instances  of  prevision  and 
seeing  at  a  distance,  and  laid  it  down  that  a  person  could  act 
on  another  at  a  distance.  "  Magic,"be  observes,  "is  nothing 
but  the  power  of  tbe  imagination  of  one  person  acting  on  the 
body  of  another." 

Van  Helmont,  bom  in  1697,  was  imprisoned  on  account  of 
the  cures  he  wrought,  by  mesmeric  means.  He  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  term  magnetism  to  diose  phenomena  which 
are  now  included  under  the  word  mesmerism.  He  wrote 
two   books   on  tbe   subject,   one    entitied    "De   MediciutL 
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Magnetic^,"  and  the  other  "  De  magneticft  rulnerum  cuxa- 
tione." 

" Magnetiam"  hs  obserres,  " acts  everywhere,  and  has 
nothijig  new  but  its  name.     It  is  a  paradox  to  those  only  who 

laugh   at  or  doubt  what  they   cannot   explain We 

designate  by  the  woid  Magnetism  that  occult  influence 
which  bodies  ezeit  at  a  distance  orer  other  bodies,  either  by 
attraction  or  repulaioa.  The  medium  of  conyeyance  of  this 
influence  is  a  subtle  and  vital  essence,  (magnale  magnum) 
which  penetrates  all  bodies  and  pervades  the  universe." 

He  also  observes,  "  We  can  attach  to  another  body  a 
virtue  we  ourselves  enjoy,  communicate  to  it  certain  proper- 
ties, and  then  use  it  as  a  means  of  producing  salutary  effects." 

Maxwell,  an  English  physician,  published,  in  1679,  a  book 
"  de  re  Magnetica,"  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  principal 
propositions  adopted  nearly  a  century  afterwards  by  Mesmer. 

"  There  emanate,"  he  writes,  "  from  all  bodies  rays  of 
subtle  matter,  which  are  so  many  means  that  the  vital  spirit 
sets  in  motion,  and  to  which  it  imparts  its  own  energy  and 
power  of  action. 

"  In  all  kinds  of  diseases,  the  chief  point  to  achieve,  is  to 
fortify,  multiply,  and  regenerate  the  vital  spirit :  in  so  doing 
you  will  be  able  to  cure  all  kinds  of  disorders." 

He  sums  up  his  medical  philosophy  in  this  proposition : 
"  There  exists  a  universal  remedy.  In  strengthening  the 
particular  vital  spirit  (vitalism)  of  any  affected  organ,  yott 
will  restore  its  natural  functions,  which  disease  had  altered. 
There  is  no  disorder  which  has  not  sometimes  disappeared 
by  the  natural  action  of  this  spirit  alone,  without  any  medical 
help.  Universal  medicine  is  nothing  else  but  the  action, 
diminished  or  increased  (in  a  just  proportion),  of  the  vital 
spirit"  Robert  Boyle,  the  real  founder  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who  introduced  Calomel,  giving  that  mercurial  preparation 
that  name  out  of  comphment  to  a  negro,  flucua  a  non  lu- 
cendOfJ  his  favorite  servant,  adopted  the  views  of  Maxwell. 
la  his  treatise,  "  De  mira  corporum  subtilitate,"  he  admits 
as  undeniable  principles — Ist,  an  universal  fluid  j  2nd,  a 
reciprocal  action,  at  a  distance,  between  all  organised  bodies. 
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Valentme  GieatxakcE  went  about  England,  from  1662  to 
1666,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  a  healing  feculty  he 
claimed  to  haye,  and  was  aaid  to  have  performed  the  most 
wonderfiil  cnres. 

"  By  the  application  of  his  hands,"  wrote  the  Bishop  of 
Deny, "  he  caused  pain  to  disappear.  The  result  was,  at  times, 
very  rapid,  and  I  have  seen  persona  cured  as  if,  it  were  by 
magic.  If  the  pain  did  not  cease  after  a  few  trials,  he  would 
protract  his  operations  during  several  days.  I  have  seen 
him  cure  dizziness,  ophthahnia,  ear-ache,  epileptic  fits,  scro- 
phula,  and  cantierous  tumours  of  the  breast.  I  am  not 
induced  by  these  cures  to  believe  that  there  was  something 
superhuman  in  them.  He  himself  did  not  think  there  was, 
and  his  way  of  operating  proves  that  there  was,  neither  mira- 
cle nor  divine  interference.  It  would  seem  that  some  bene- 
ficial and  salutary  emanation  issued  &6m  him.  Some  diseases 
required  long  and  protracted  operations,  while  others  alto- 
gether refused  to  yield  to  his  exertions." 

The  Boyal  Society,  during  "the  presidency  of  Boyle,  inves- 
tigated the  matter,  and  paid  to  Greatrakes  their  tribute  of 
praise.     Some  physicians  attested  the  reality  of  his  cures. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a  man  of  wonderful  genius,  was 
bom  at  Stockholm  in  1688.  He  was  a  somnambule,  it  may 
be  suspected,  and  confounded  his  sensations  and  impressions 
while  in  the  somnambulic  state  in  such  a  way  as  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  received  distinct  and  direct  revelations  from 
the  invisible  world.  Some  very  extraordinary  instances  are 
related  of  his  seeing  objects  at  a  distance,  and  of  what  stu- 
dents of  psychology  would  call  clairvoyance,  but  what  he 
believed  was  special  revelation  to  him. 

Frederick  Antiiony  Mesmer  was  bom  at  Mereburg,  in 
Swabia,  in  1734.  He  studied  medicine  under  Van  Swieten 
and  De  Haen.  His  inaugural  thesis,  for  his  diploma  of 
medicine,  at  Vienna,  was  *'  On  the  influence  of  the  planets 
on  the  human  body."  He  was  intimate  with  Hehl,  the  pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  at  Vienna,  who  believed  that  the  load- 
stone was  a  remedy  for  human  diseases,  and  had  invented 
steel  plates  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  he  impregnated  with 
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the  TirtaeB  of  the  magnet,  and  applied  in  die  treatment  of 
dieeEoe  with  extraordinary  success,  as  vas  asserted.  Meamer 
availed  himself  of  hu  friend's  invention  and  practice  to  em- 
ploy the  magnet  according  to  his  own  pecnliar  viewB.  A 
quarrel  ensued  between  them,  and  Mesmer,  having  the  worst 
of  the  controversy  they  entered  into.  Was  obliged  to  leave 
Vieima.  He  had  taken  Ms  medical  degree  in  1776,  when 
he  was  fbrty-two  years  old. 

AAet  traveUing  from  place  to  place  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  Working  everywhere  his  wonderful  cures,  he 
arrived  in  Paris  in  the  year  1778.  His  lame,  as  a  healer  of 
disease  by  some  undivn^ed  means,  had  preceded  biin  ;  his 
apartments  were  crowded  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  and 
hundreds  were  soon  ready  to  attest  the  reality  of  his  won- 
derful cures.  A  physician  of  the  name  of  D'Eslon  learned, 
probably  for  a  sum  of  money,  his  secret  from  him,  and 
practised  on  his  own  account  with  such  sqccsbs,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  realised  £  100,000  in  fees  received  from  his 
patients.  Mesmer  complained  that  his  disciple  was  robbing 
bim  of  the  firuits  of  his  labour.  He  applied  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  patronage  of  the  Queen. 
Large  offers  were  made,  to  him  by  the  government,  if  he 
would  submit  his  mode  of  practice  and  the  means  he  used 
fully  and  nnreserredly  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by 
them.  He  refused  to  consent  to  this  condition,  and  suddenly 
quitted  France  with  a  very  large  aom  of  money,  partly 
resulting  from  hie  own  practice,  and  partly  from  the  con- 
tributions  of  persons  to  each  of  whom  he  communicated 
his  doctrine  and  practice  /of  a  conrideraftDn.  His  disciples 
so  instructed  by  him,  formed  themselves  into  Soei4t4a  de 
FHamwme,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  gratuitously  the 
doctrines  of  animal  magnetism.  Mesmer  then  retorued  for  a 
short  time  to  Faris;  but  finding  he  could  m  leng^  make  any 
exclusive  profits  by  his  discovery,  he  retired  to  Mfersburg, 
where  he  died  in  1815.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
any  Airther  trouble  about  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
method  of  practice. 
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The  mode  he  addpted  &r  ma^etdzing  hia  patiecta  was  as 
foUo'ws : 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  where  the  patients  aeaembled, 
was  placed  a  sort  of  oaken  tub,  called  by  him  the  Magnetic 
Baquet.  The  interior  was  filled  with  pounded  glass,  iron 
filings,  and  bottles  containing  magnetized  water.  The  corer 
of  the  vessel  was  pierced  with  nnmerous  holes,  into  which 
were  introduced  polished  iron  rods,  bent  nearly  at  right 
angles  and  which  were  capable  of  being  moTed.  Hie  patients 
were  arranged  in  successiTe  rows  arotind  this  baquet,  and 
each  one  held  one  of  the  iron  rods,  which  he  applied  to  the 
part  of  the  body  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disease :  a 
cord  passed  round  their  bodies,  uniting  them  to  each  other, 
imd  sometimes  a  second  chain  was  formed  by  placing  the 
thumb  of  one  patient  between  t^  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
the  next  patient,  and  so  on  round  the  circle;  each  patient 
pressing  the  thumb  of  hie  neighbotix.  A  pianoforte  was 
placed  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  according  to  the  move- 
ments, different  airs  were  played  upon  itj  singibg  being 
sometimes  added.  The  magnetieer  himself,  armed  with  a 
metallic  rod,  walked  among  the  patients,  looking  steadfastly 
at  one ;  pointing  with  his  rod  to  the  presumed  seat  of  disease 
of  another;  and  occasionally  applying  pressure  with  the 
finger  over  the  hypochondriacal  and  abdominal  regions ;  and 
these  various  manipulations  were  assiduously  continued  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  tesults  on  highly  nervous,  and 
especially  imaginative  subjects,  may  be  readily  conceived. 
Some  were  but  little  afileoted ;  others  uttered  sighs,  and  gave 
way  to  tears  or  laughter ;  some  were  depressed ;  others 
excited  and  convulsed,  and  some  passed  into  a  state  of  lan- 
guor and  reverie.  Some  patients  devoted  their  attention  to 
each  otlier,  rushing  towards  one  another,  speaking  with 
affection,  and  mutually  soothing  each  other,  in  these  cria«a, 
as  they  were  called,  which  were  supposed  to  be  necessary  to 
efilect  a  cure.  All  were  under  the  control  and  power  of  the 
mi^netiaer." 

That  Mesmer's  theory  was  not  a  new  one,  but  was  com- 
pounded   from    the    views   of  Paracelsus,  Van   Helmont, 
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Maxwell,  and  others,  vill  be  seen  by  comparing  what  biu 
been  said  of  their  notlone  ^th  hia  propositdons  : 

1.  "There  exists  a  natural  influence  between  celestial 
bodies,  the  earth,  and  living  beings. 

%.  "A  fluid  universally  diffused  and  filling  every  void, 
rare  beyond  all  comparison,  and  in  its  nature  fitted  to  receive, 
propE^ate,  and  communicate,  all  the  impulses  of  motion,  is 
the  medium  of  that  influence. 

3.  "  This  reciprocal  action  is  qbedient  to  certain  me- 
chanical laws,  at  present  unknown. 

4.  "  There  results  &om  this  action  certain  alternate  effects, 
which  miay  be  considered  as  a  flux  and  refiuz. 

5.  "  This  flux  and  reflux  are  more  or  less  general,  more  or 
less  particular,  more  or  less  compound,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  causes  which  determine  them. 

6.  ''  It  is  by  this  operation  (the  most  universal  that  we  see 
in  nature)  that  the  celestial  bodies,  the  earth,  and  their  con- 
stituent parts,  mutually  afiect  each  other. 

7.  "The  properties  of  matter  and  of  organized  bodies 
depend  upon  this  operation. 

8.  "  The  animal  body  experiences  the  alternate  effects  of 
this  agent,  and  it  is  by  insinuating  itself  into  the  substance 
of  the  nerves  that  it  immediately  affects  them. 

9.  "  There  are  manifested,  particularly  in  the  human  body, 
certain  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  magnet;  there 
may  be  distinguished  certain  poles,  equally  different  and 
opposite,  which  may  be  connected  together,  destroyed,  and 
reinforced.   The  phenomenon  of  inclination  is  to  be  observed. 

10.  "  That  property  of  the  animal  body  which  renders  it 
susceptible  of  the  influence  of  celestial  bodies,  and  of  a 
reciprocal  action  with  those  which  surround  it,  manifesting 
its  analogy  to  the  magnet,  was  the  reason  for  naming  it 
Animal  Magnetitm. 

11."  The  action  and  the  virtue  of  Animal  Magnetism  thus 
characterized,  may  be  communicated  to  other  animate  and 
inanimate  bodies;  the  one  and  the  other,  however,  being 
more  or  less  susceptible. 
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12.  "This  action  and  this  virtue  can  be  reinforced  aud 
propagated  by  the  same  body.       , 

18.  "  We  observe,  by  experience,  the  efflux  of  a  matter, 
of  vbich  the  aubtilty  penetrates  all  bodies,  apparently 
without  loss  of  its  activity. 

14.  "Its  action  extends  to  a  great  distance,  without  as- 
sistance firom  any  intermediate  object. 

15.  "  It  is  augmented  and  reflected  by  mirrors,  like  %ht. 

16.  "  It  is  comnmnicated,  propagated,  and  augmented  by 
sound. 

17.  "This  magnetic  virtue  can  be  accumulated,  concen- 
trated, and  transported. 

18.  "Animated  bodies  are  not  equally  susceptible;  and 
there  are  some,  though  rare,  which  have  a  property  so  op- 
posite, that  their  presence  destroys  all  the  effects  of  Mag- 
netism in  other  bodies. 

19.  "  This  opposite  virtue  likewise  penetrates  all  bodies ; 
it  can  equally  be  communicated,  propagated,  accumulated, 
concentrated,  transported,  reflected  by  mirrors,  and  propa- 
gated by  sound.  This  constitutes  not  merely  a  negative, 
but  a  positive  and  opposite  power. 

20.  "The  magnet,  whether  natural  or  artificial  is  like- 
wise, with  other  bodies,  susceptible  of  Animal  Magnetism, 
and  also  of  the  opposite  power:  without,  in  either  case, 
undergoing  any  alteration  in  its  action  upon  iron  or  the 
needle ;  which  proves  that  the  principle  of  Animal,  is  es- 
sentially diflferent  from  that  of  Mineral  Magnetism. 

SI.  "This  system  will  fttmish  new  elucidations  of  the 
nature  of  fiie  and  of  light,  of  the  theory  of  attraction,  of  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  magnet,  and  of  electricity. 

22.  "  It  will  explain  that  the  magnet  and  electricity  only 
have,  with  respect  to  disease,  properties  common  to  many 
other  agents  in  nature,  and  if  some  use&l  effects  have  re- 
sulted from  their  employment,  these  are  due  to  Animal 
Magnetism. 

28.  "We  see  firom  fects  that  this  principle,  employed 
according  to  certain  established  practical  rules,  can  cure 
diseases  of  the  nerves  immediately,  and  others  mediately. 
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24.  "  Witli  its  aid  the  pbysicias  is  enlightened  as  to  the 
use  of  remedies;  he  assists  their  action,  and  excites  and 
directs  salutttiy  ctiaes,  bo  as  to  render  them  subject  to  his 
command. 

25.  "  In  communicating  my  method,  I  will  show,  by  a 
new  theory  of  diseases,  the  universal  utility  of  the  principle 
which  I  oppose  to  them. 

26.  "  With  this  knowledge,  the  physician  will  judge  with 
certainty  as  to  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  progress  of 
diseases,  even  the  most  complicated;  he  will  prevent  their 
increase,  and  arrive  at  a  cure  without  ever  exposing  the 
patJeot  to  dangerous  or  disagreeable  consequences ;  such  as 
occur  from  ^e,  temperament,  and  sex.  Females,  even  when 
pregnant,  and  at  the  time  of  delivery,  will  enjoy  the  same 
advantages. 

27.  "  Finally,  this  doctrine  places  the  physician  in  a  state 
to  judge  correctly  of  the  degree  of  health  of  each  individual, 
and  to  preserve  him  from  the  diseases  to  which  he  may  be 
exposed;  the  art  of  healing  will  thus  arrive  at  its  utmost 
perfection. 

"Although  my  constant  observation  during  twelve  years 
gives  me  the  assurance  that  all  these  twenty-seven  propo- 
sitions are  correct  in  every  paxticular,  1  easily  conceive  that 
my  system  will  at  first  appear  more  like  illusion  than  reaUty; 
for  it  opposes  admitted  principles,  and  rejects,  as  useless, 
notions  considered  as  highly  important  But  I  beg  enlight- 
ened persons  to  set  aside  for  a  while  all  prejudices,  and  to 
defer  their  judgment  till  circumstances  shall  permit  me  to 
give  to  my  principles  the  evidence  of  which  they  are  suscep- 
tible. The  consideration  of  the  number  of  men  who  languish 
in  distress,  firom  the  sole  insufficiency  of  the  common  reme- 
dies, is  calculated  to  inspire  the  desire  and  hope  that  some 
better  means  may  be  found. 

"  Physicians,  as  natural  trustees  of  public  confidence  for 
those  things  which  are  most  conducive  to  the  preservation 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  are  alone  capable  of  fully  appre- 
ciating the  importance  of  my  discovery  and  foreseeing  all  its 
consequences,  as  they  alone  can  practise  it. 
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"  If  this  short  aiinunary  stiU  presente  some  difficulties  or 
obscurities,  it  vill  be  easily  understciod  that  they  are  of  a 
nataie  not  to  be  removed  by  mere  arguments,  but  by  expe- 
rience alone.  Experience  will  cause  all  clouds  to  disappear, 
and  surround  with  clear  light  this  important  truth — ^That 
Nature  offers  a  sure  and  muversal  reiQedy  for  the  physical 
sufferings  of  mankind." 

The  Marquis  de  Puys6gur,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  M esmer,  was  the  first  to  develop  the  psychical  phe- 
nomena of  mesmerism,  as  reduced  to  a  sort  of  system,  in 
modem  times.  He  nu^etised,  on  one  occasion,  a  young 
peasant  on  his  estate  near  Soisaons,  who  had  been  suffering 
from  pleurisy  for  four  days;  and  was  exceedingly  surprised 
to  see  the  boy,  after  fifteen  minutes,  in  a  quiet  sleep,  during 
which  he  could  speak,  and  reply  sensibly  to  the  questions 
put  to  him.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mesmer  had  ever  pro- 
duced the  magnetic  sleep  in  any  of  his  patients.  The  disco- 
very of  the  magnetic  power  of  the  hand,  and  of  Uie  will  of 
the  mesmeriser,  by  De  Puys^gur,  put  an  end  to  the  baquet, 
and  the  astrology  of  Mesmer. 

M.  De  Puys^gur's  "  Memoirs  to  serve  for  the  Ststory  and 
EataUiahment  of  Animal  Magnetism  "  are  well  wortii  tlxe 
attentive  perusal  of  the  student  of  psychology.  He  made  his 
discovery  and  began  hia  practice  in  1784. 

Deleuze  was  the  next  distinguished  mesmerist,  in  point  of 
time.  He  commenced  his  enquiry  and  practice  in  1786: 
He  was  an  excellent  botanist,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
literary  and  scientific  attainments.  He  published,  in  1813, 
his  "  Critical  History  of  Animal  Magnetism"  containing 
the  results  of  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1825,  his  "  Practical  Instruction  on  Animal  Mag- 
netism," and,  in  1836,  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Faculty  of  Pre- 
vision."   His  works  are  numerous  and  valuable. 

Cuvier  admits,  in  his  "  Comparative  Anatomy ,"  the  reaKty 
of  the  psychical  phenomena.  "  The  effects  produced  on 
persons  unaware  of  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  during  the 
natural  sleep  of  some  patients ;  those  tiiat  have  taken  place 
upon  other  persons,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  insen- 
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nbili^  i  and  also  tlie  effects  obtained  on  brutes,  no  longer  . 
permit  it  to  be  doubted,  ^bat  the  proximi^  of  two  animated 
bodies,  in  a  certain  position,  and  with  die  help  of  certain 
motions,  do  produce  a  real  effect;  wholly  independent  of 
the  imagination  of  either.  It  is  also  evident  t^t  these  effects 
are  owing  to  a  communication,  which  takes  place  between 
the  nervous  systems  of  the  two  parties." 

The  illustrious  astronomer,  Laplace,  in  his  "  Trait4  ana- 
lytique  da  Calcul  des  probabilit^s,"  observes  :  "  The  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  which  result  &om  the  extreme  sensi- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  of  some  persons,  have  given  birth 
to  a  variety  of  opinions  on  the  subject  of  a  newly  discovered 
agent  denominated  Animal  Magnetism.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  influence  of  the  cause  is  very  subtle,  and 
that  it  can  be  easily  disturbed  by  accidental  circumstances ; 
but  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  that  it  never  exists, 
merely  because,  in  some  cases,  it  does,  not  manifest  itseK. 
We  are  so  &r  from  being  acquainted  with  all  the  E^encies  of 
nature,  and  with  their  different  modes  of  action,  that  it  would 
be  unphilosophical  to  deny  their  existence,  because,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  they  are  inexplicable." 

Hahnemann  introduces  the  subject  of  mesmerism  in  the 
first  edition  of  his '  Organon,'  and  did  not  withdraw  it  in 
any  of  the  succeeding  editions  he  published.  During  the 
last  several  years  of  his  life  he  cultivated  the  faculties  of  a 
dairvoyante,  who  during  the  last  eleven  years  has  been 
making  a  large  income  in  London  from  her  feculty  of  intro- 
vision,  and  for  her  treabnent  of  patients  witii  honuBopathic 
remedies  directed  by  her  when  she  is  in  the  magnetic  sleep. 
HabaeQumn  allowed  her  to  prescribe  for  him  daring  his  last 
illness,  and  was  daily  magnetised  by  his  wife. 

He  thus  expresses  himself:  "  This  curative  power  (animal 
magnetism)  differs  in  its  nature  from  all  other  remedies.  Of 
its  efficacy  none  but  madmen  can  doubt ;  through  the  power- 
ful will  of  a  well-meaning  person,  it  influences  the  body  of 
the  patient  by  the  touch,  and  acts  homceopathically  by  ex- 
citing symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  the  patient. 

"  It  acts  likewise  by  imparting  an  uniform  degree  of  vital 
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pover  to  the  organism,  wlien  there  is  an  excess  of  it  at  one 
point  and  a  deficiency  at  another. 

"  Again ;  it  acts  hy  the  immediate  commtmication  of  a  de- 
gree of  vital  power  either  to  a  weak  part  or  to  the  entire 
onanism — an  effect  that  cannot  be  produced  by  any  other 
means  with  such  certainty,  and  without  interfering  with  the 
other  medical  treatment." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Hahnemann  had  much  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject ;  but  his  authority  should  induce 
his  followers  to  inquire  into  the  efficacy  of  a  curative  agent, 
of  which  he  had  a  very  high  opinion. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Whately,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Presi- 
dent of  the  London  Mesmeric  Infirmary,  is,  and  the  late  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was,  a  believer  in  animal  magnetism.  The 
latter  has  observed : 

"  The  causes  of  all  phenomena  are  at  last  occult.  There 
has,  however,  obtained  a  not  unnatural  presumption  against 
such  causes;  and  the  presumption,  though  often  salutary, 
has  sometimes  operated  most  disadvantageously  to  science, 
from  a  blind  and  indiscriminate  application It  has  in- 
duced men  obstinately  to  disbelieve  phenomena  in  themEelves 
certain  and  manifest,  if  these  could  not  at  once  be  referred  to 
already  known  causes,  and  did  not  fall  in  with  the  systems 

prevalent  at  the  time An  example  of  this  kind  is  seen 

in  the  difficult  credence  accorded  in  this  country  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  magnetism, — phenomena  in  themselves  the 
most  unambiguous,  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  have  been 
recognized  generally,  and  by  the  highest  scientific  authorities 
in  Germany,  while  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  they 
have  been  verified  and  formally  confirmed  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  France." 

The  names  of  other  distinguished  English  authorities  might 
be  added,  who  have  believed,  and  believe  in,  the  phenomena 
of  animal  magnetism. 

The  Bev.  Messrs.  Townshend  and  Sandby  have  published 
interestitig  books  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Elliotson  is  the  most  distinguished  physician  who  has 
been  occupied  in  establishing  in  this  country  the  doctrine 
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and  practice  of  vital  magnetiBUL  For  some  y^ars  he  gnflered 
a  Tehement  medical  persecution  on  acconnt  of  his  advocacy 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  truth.  For  many  years  he  was 
the  editor  of  the  Zoiat,  a  quarterly  journal,  the  publicati<Ht 
of  which  was  discontinued  last  year. 

Drs.  Esdajle  and  Aahbnmer,  Professor  Gregory  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  many  other  medical  men,  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  propagating  a  knowledge  of  vital  magnetism. 

The  value  of  the  magnetic  sleep,  as  producing  insensibility 
to  pain  during  surgical  operations,  should  be  asserted ;  for 
it  is  productive  of  no  injurious  effects,  whereas  the  inaensi* 
biUty  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  has  oAen 
ended  iu  death.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  rationally 
made  to  inducing  the  .magnetic  sleep  for  the  purpose  of  sor- 
gicai  operations  is,  that  many  persons  cannot  be  so  put  to 
sleep.  Wherever  it  can  be  induced,  it  is  unquestionably' 
preferable  to  chloroform. 

The  subject  of  clairvoyance  should  be  glanced  at,  in  so  &r 
as  the  faculty  of  introvieion  is  concerned.  By  this  Acuity 
the  aeer,  or  seereas  more  generally,  pretends  to  see  the  in- 
terior of  the  human  ozganism,  to  describe  the  disorder  or 
disease,  and  to  prescribe  the  remedies.  The  writer  has  seen 
a  good  number  of  introvmoniata,  but  only  four  of  them 
seemed  to  be  entitled  to  any  credit.  That  the  faculty  exists 
is  beyond  doubt ;  but  that  it  is  mixed  up  with  much  uncer- 
tainty or  falsehood  is  no  less  certain.  He  could  fill  a  volume 
with  his  observations  on  this  &culty,  and  concerning  those  he 
has  known  to  cultivate  it ;  but,  from  the  want  of  space,  his 
observations  must  be  very  brief.  He  thinks  that  in  very  am- 
biguous cases  a  good  clairvoyant,  or  clairvoyante,  might  throw 
some  light,  by  a  sort  of  happy  intuition  or  guess,  or  a  pre- 
cise description  of  some  part.  But  in  order  to  render  the 
faculty  of  introviaion  useful,  those  who  possess  it  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  anatomy, — of  the  structure  of  the 
interior  organism  of  the  human  frame.  .As  it  is,  they  make 
wild  work  of  it.  He  has  noticed  that  the  best  of  them  de- 
scribe accurately  the  aensationa  of  the  patient,  that  they  can 
often  refer  back  widi  decided  precision  to  some  accident  or 
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-injury,  wMch  has  often  been  forgotten  by  the  patient,  as  tlie 
origin  of  the  sufiering.  Of  their  preyiaion  as  to  criseB  or  im- 
portant changes  in  the  health,  at  stated  times,  he  has  nothing 
satisfactory  to  say.  In  the  present  state  of  development  of 
the  psychical  phenomena  of  somnambulism,  he  does  not 
think  that  the  physician  can  obtain  much,  if  any,  help  in  the 
way  of  diagnosis  or  cure,  except  by  suggestive  gnesaes. 

The  clairvoyant  receives  impressions  firom  \iie  person  en 
rapport  with  him.  The  seer,  or-  seeresa,  has  a  desire  to  suc- 
ceed, and  if  the  abnormal  sight  fails,  will  guess  and  speak 
at  random.  He  has  had  three  opportunities  of  testing  the 
truth  of  the  description  of  the  best  mtrovUionist  he  has 
known.  In  two  she  was  only  partially  correct,  essentially 
wrong ;  in  the  third  she  was  right. 

He  was  sent  for,  from  a  distance,  to  see  a  young  lady  of 
19.  She  had  been  seen  by  Sir  Benjamin  Biodie  and  Aston 
Key.  They  had  both  said  she  had  "  white  swelling  "  of 
the  knee.  When  he  saw  her,  the  whole  leg  from  the  knee 
downwards  was  of  an  icy  coldness ;  and  patches  of  sphacelus 
were  seen.  He  recommended  the  surgeon,  who  was  in 
attendance  on  her,  to  amputate  the  limb,  above  the  knee, 
without  loss  of  time.  He  got  her  to  cut  off  and  put  in  silk  a 
bit  of  her  hair.  That  night  he  shewed  it  to  the  introoiatoniat. 
He  had  declined  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the 
knee-joint,  for  he  was  in  doubt  about  it.  The  clairroyante 
described  the  suxUn  appearance  of  the  knee,  and  the  coldness  of 
the  limb,  and  stated  peremptorily  that  there  was  disoi^ani- 
zation  of  the  joint,  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  disease  of  the 
bones,  &c.  The  limb  was  amputated.  There  was  nothing  at  all 
the  matter  with  the  joint :  but  the  necessity  for  the  amputa- 
tion was  made  clear.  The  popliteal  artery  was  dwindled  to 
the  size  of  a  thread ;  no  anastomosis  had  been  established; 
and  the  nerve  was  hugely  hypertrophied.  The  case  is  very 
interesting  as  showing  how  much  nerve-influence  has  to  do 
with  the  circulation.     The  young  lady  is  now  well. 

The  second  case  was  one  of  hydrocephalus,  A  fine  boy, 
of  13,  was  sitting  at  his  tea,  and  had  a  fit.  The  writer  was 
sent  for,  and  pronounced  from  his  symptoms  that  there  was 
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im  efiriBioii  of  watei  (hydrocephalus).  Dr.  Elliotson  also 
saw  hinij  and  gave  the  same  opinion.  The  boy  lived  five 
days.  The  writer  saw  hjm  a  fev  hours  before  his  death,  cut 
off,  with  the  prescribed  caution  of  not  touching  it,  a  bit  of 
his  hair,  and  shewed  it  to  the  same  introvitioniat  about  ^e 
tune  the  boy  was  passing  away  into  the  world  of  spirits.  She 
described  his  appearance,  and  stated  that  there  was  great 
congestioa  of  the  Teasels  of  the  brain,  but  positively  affirmed 
that  there  was  no  efiusion  of  water,  and  that  the  case  was 
curable.  The  body  was  examined,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  water  in  the  ventricles  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

In  the  third  case,  the  same  intromeioniet  diagnosed  that 
there  was  condensation  of  the  lungs,  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  and  disease  of  the  kidneys.  The  patient  was  a  physi- 
cian, and  had  been  seen  daring  his  long  illness  by  many 
eminent  physicians.  The  writer  only  diagnosed  the  kidney 
disease.  The  water  was  su^ected  to  the  usual  tests :  there 
was  albumen  in  it.  The  body  was  examined  by  a  surgeon  of 
one  of  the  London  hospitals.  The  kidneys  were  in  a  state  of 
disorganization,  and  the  capsules  were  quite  loose,  and  were 
detached  like  a  piece  of  wetted  blotting-paper. 

The  same  itdromaioniat  made  last  year  a  fatal  mistake,  by 
which  a  most  valuable  life,  that  was  entrusted  to  her  care,  was 
lost.  Bnt  there  was  no  post-mortem  examination,  and  there- 
fore no  particular  notice  can  be  taken  of  it. 

Provided  a  person  had  the  faculty  of  introvition,  and  was 
honest,  and  had  the  necessary  anatomical  knowledge,  the 
faculty  might  sometimes,  in  obscure  cases,  be  turned  to  good 
account. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  in  the  Beport  of  the  Seventh 
Annua]  Meeting  of  the  London  Mesmeric  Infirmary : — "  The 
injury  done  to  mesmerism  by  clairvoyance  being  thrust  in- 
cessantly upon  the  notice  of  the  world,  instead  of  the  common 
truths  and  medical  powers  of  mesmerism,  is  immense :  this  has 
turned  awayAe  attention  of  the  public  from  what  is  true«cience 
and  useful  art  to  prodigies  and  absurdities,  caused  impostors 
to  flourish  in  the  place  of  grave  and  honest  mesmerists,  and 
prevented  mesmerism  fi:om  being  properly  appreciated.  The 
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credulit;^  and  ignorance  of  many  meemerists  have  injured  the 
cause  more  than  the  opposition  of  the  unprincipled  and 
obstinately  prejudiced." 

Want  of  space  precludes  the  consideration  of  the  odt/Ho 
Jorce,  and  a  notice  of  the  speculadons  and  observations  of 
Beichenbach,  who,  though  no  belierer  in  mesmerism,  has 
thrown  by  his  experiments  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  psychical  phenomena  of  Bomnambulism. 

The  writings  of  Abercrombie,  and  other  eminent  authori- 
ties, cont£un  very  important  illustrations  of  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind  in  certain  states  of  disease,  or  in  somnam- 
bulism that  is  the  result  of  disease,  or  in  what  has  been  called 
natural  somnambulism;  but  this  interesting  subject  cannot 
now  be  entered  on. 

The  hand  may  be  effectually  used,  in  a  great  variety  of 
cases,  as  a  curative  agent,  without  inducing  the  magnetic 
sleep.  In  fact  if  the  head  is  not  magnetised,  this  sleep  very 
seldom  ensues. 

The  writer  directs  the  magnetiser  to  hold  wiUi  his  or  her 
left  hand  the  right  hand  of  the  patient,  and  to  make  the 
passes  with  the  right  hand.  After  the  long  passes  have  been 
made  for  some  time,  he  directs  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  be 
applied  over  the  suffering  part,  or  to  be  passed  down  the 
spine,  not  up  and  down.  It  is  not  his  object  to  describe  the 
processes  minutely,  but  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  hand 
as  a  curative  agent. 

The  cases  which  have  come  under  the  writer's  knowledge, 
in  which  manual  magnetism  has  been  of  signal  benefit,  are 
very  numerous :  but  he  gives  only  a  few  of  those  for  which 
he  has  directed  this  treatment.  He  has  taken  them  without 
selection,  as  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  choose  only  those 
which  are  remarkable  instances  of  cure.  In  no  one  of  these 
cases  was  the  m&gnetic  sleep  induced  by  the  manual  mag- 


Case  1. — Mrs.  ■  — —  set.  26.  She  had  been  asthmatic 
from  the  sixth  year  of  her  age ;  ftom  that  time  to  the  period 
of  her  consulting  me  she  had  been  subject  to  repeated  attacks 
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of  this  distressing  c<»aplaant.  She  had  been  submitted  to 
the  trealment  of  divers  eminent  men,  who  seem  to  have  had 
no  hope  of  curing  her,  but  had  chiefly  relied  on  naicotics 
to  give  her  temporary  relief.  She  had  been  married  fire 
years,  when  I  saw  her  in  1847,  and  had  several  children. 
There  had  been  no  difference  in  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  the  attacks  of  asthma  &om  her  marriage  and  maternity ;  if 
there  was  any  difference,  she  was  worse  rather  than  better. 
The  attadcs  came  on  every  three  or  four  weeks.  For  three 
or  four  days  she  could  not  lie  down.  Her  face  was  livid ; 
she  panted  and  gasped,  and  seemed  threatened  with  instant 
Buffocatioii.  After  three  or  font  days  she  had  vomiting, 
which  reheved  her,  and  she  then  gradually  got  better,  and 
remained  tolerably  well  till  the  next  attack.  When  I  first 
saw  her,  I  found  she  had  been,  for  several  weeks,  under- 
going the  magnetism  of  the  hand.  I  gave  her  ipecacuanha, 
and  aiterwards  tartar  emetic,  and  recommended  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  magnetism,  which  I  judged  had  been  usefiil 
to  her.  Her  husband  and  herself  were  intimate  with  a 
clergyman  of  justly  deserved  eminence  as  an  orator,  as  well 
as  £>r  his  piety,  and  who  had  signalised  his  hostility  to 
"mesmerism "  by  preaching  a  sermon  against  it,  in  which 
he  pronounced  it  to  be  "  Satanical."  The  lady  made  good 
progress  towards  health,  and  on  one  occasion,  told  the  clergy- 
man that  she  was  mesmerised.  He  was  shocked,  and  asked 
her  how  she  could  make  use  of  any  means  for  which  she 
could  not  ask  a  blessing  in  prayer.  "  Oh,"  said  she,  "  I 
always  pray  for  the  blesaii^  before  I  am  mesmerised,  and 
return  thanks,  for  the  sensible  relief  from  it,  after  I  am 
mesmerised."  So  he  was  silenced.  The  lady  became  almost 
entirely  cured,  having  the  paroxysms  in  a  very  mitigated 
form,  at  much  longer  intervals.  She  died  several  years  after 
in  childbed.  She  always  found  relief  from  manual  mag- 
netism. No  doubt  the  homceopathic  treatment  had  much  to 
do  with  her  improved  health.  Her's  was  a  case  of  the  so- 
called  "  nervous  asthma." 

Case  2. — Mr. aet.  30,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.     He 
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^ad  lived  fast,  and  been  himing  the  candle  at  both  ends. 
He  was  at  that  early  age  the  wreck  of  a  man :  Ids  hands 
were  tremulouB ;  his  &ce,  under  any  emotion,  was  disfigured 
mth  convtilaive  twitcliings ;  he  could  scarcely  walk  a  hun- 
dred yards  without  the  greatest  distress.  His  circulation 
was  lai^id  in  the  extreme ;  he  suffered  £:om  palpitation. 
He  was  antetnic,  and  would  weep  lake  "  a  sick  girl "  on  any 
and  every  occasion — in  fact,  he  was  more  like  a  peevish 
chlorotic  girl  than  like  a  lieutenant  in  Her  Majesty's  navy. 
He  was  suffering  from  extreme  nervout  exhaustion ;  and  that 
is  precisely  the  case  for  which  manual  magnetism,  a  healthy 
and  suitable  magnetiser  heing  chosen,  is  the  best  remedy. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  organic  disease  of  any  kind.  Phos- 
phoric acid,  Ignatia,  and  China  were  some  of  the  medicines 
given  to  him.  The  manual  magnetism  was  prescribed  for 
him.  He  was  under  this  treatment,  homceopathic  medicines 
being  given  to  him  the  while,  for  twelve  months.  He  be- 
came perfectly  well,  and  has  for  some  years  resumed  his 
profession,  is  married,  and  the  father  of  a  family. 

While  he  was  under  the  writer's  care,  his  sister,  a  countess, 
a  patroness  of  Almack's,  of  the  crime  de  la  crSme  of  English 
society,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him,  to  ask  bim  about  the 
case.  He,  consequently,  ptdd  her  a  visit,  and  found  that  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  being  surrounded  by  doctors,  who  had 
persuaded  her  that  homoeopathiste  were  necessarily  quacks, 
and  that  manual  magnetism  was  quackery.  He  told  her,  as 
intelligibly  as  he  could,  what  he  knew  of  the  practice  of 
hom(Eopathy,  and  of  the  use  of  the  hand  as  a  curative  agent. 
The  interview  was  a  long  one,  and  when  he  was  leaving  her 
he  said  to  her, — "  Permit  me,  after  this  long  conversation,  to 
put  a  question  to  you."  "  Certainly."  "Do  you  now  look 
upon  me  as  a  quack  ?"  He  had  discovered  her  previous  no- 
lions  about  homceopathists.  She  coloured  to  the  very  roots 
of  her  hair,  and  for  an  instant  lost  her  self-possession — a.fter 
the  instant  she  recovered  it,  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  emphatically  denied  the  imputation.  Her  brother  got 
quite  well — is  quite  well :  but  she  believed  her  circle  of  doc- 
tors notwithstanding. 
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Cabb  S. — Mr.  on  the  aktAy  side  of  50.     He  had 

been  greatly  depressed  by  a  variety  of  ontovard  drcum- 
Btaaces;  his  laret  had  been  broken;  the  light  of  bis  eyes, 
a  loving  wife,  had  been  withdrawn  from  him  by  death.  His 
too  was  a  case  of  extreme  nenoua  exhaustion.  He  could 
scarcely  crawl;  he  had  not  for  years  known  tbe  sense  of 
health.  His  pulse  was  hurried  on  the  s%hteBt  emotion; 
his  heart  was  easily  affected;  his  spine  was  weak;  his  in- 
tellect was  dear.  There  was  no  discoverable  organic  disease 
in  his  case ;  but  his  prostration  was  pitiable.  He  had  great 
moral  courage,  and  as  his  life  was  important  to  his  children, 
he  struggled  on  as  best  he  could.  He  was  advised  to  try 
"manual  magnetism,"  and  afler  persisting  in  it  for  several 
years,  he  was  and  is  quite  welL  It  is  in  such  cases  of 
deficient  vitality,  where  there  is  a  want  of  nervooa  force, 
tliat  manual  magnetism  is  signally  iiseful.  It  is  very  bene- 
ficial in  a  great  variety  of  cases ;  but  it  is  superior  to  all 
remedies  in  all  such  cases  of  defective  vitality,  where  there 
seems  to  be  no  organic  disease,  but  the  fountain  of  life  is 
clogged,  and  the  motory  powers  are  disabled  for  the  want  of 
nervous  force. 

Casb  4. — Miss  fflt.   20.      This  young  lady  is  the 

daughter  of  a  professional  man,  who  is  bitterly  opposed  to 
homceopathy.  In  the  year  1831,  she  came  &om  Lancashire 
with  an  aunt  and  cousin,  who  had  been  for  some  time  under 
homceopathic  treatment,  to  see  the  "Great  Exhibition."  Her 
aunt  fell  down  a  Eight  of  stairs  and  suffered  irom  concussion  of 
the  brain ;  she  was  treated  honuBopathically,  and  was  cured. 
During  her  convalescence,  the  writer  was  asked  to  visit  the 
niece,  whom  he  found  in  a  cataleptic  condition.  She  had 
felt  very  unwell  in  the  evening  about  six  o'clock,  and  had 
undressed  herself  in  tlLe  drawii^-room  in  order  to  go  to  bed, 
her  bed-room  being  on  the  same  floor.  He  found  her  at 
seven  in  the  same  position  as  she  was  in  at  the  moment  of 
attack.  Her  &ce  and  body  were  rigid ;  there  was  no  "  spe- 
culation "  in  her  eye;  she  was  standing  wi&  one  aim  ex- 
tended; her  hair  was  flowing  loose  down;  the  face  presented 
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the  appearance  of  a  mmom^ — as  if  it  had  lost  all  its  fullneBs, 
and  the  akin  vas  closely  glued  to  the  hones.  She  cried  out 
once  or  twice  "  I  am  very  ill,"  otherwise  she  exhibited  no 
sign  of  conscioosneas.  She  had  previously  had  five  such 
attacks,  one  each  succesBive  year :  the  first  occurred  when 
she  was  fifteen,  and  followed  a  sudden  sappression  of  the 
catamenia,  consequent  on  a  violent  mental  emotion.  Each 
attack  was  due  to  the  same  cause. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  the  writer  saw  her  the  cata- 
menia came  on ;  she  got  into  a  violent  passion  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  a  suppression  of  the  catamenia  was  the  con- 
sequence. She  soon  after  complained  of  headache,  and 
distress,  and  yawned  a  great  deal.  When  the  ■writer  saw 
her,  these  particulars  were  given  to  him.  He  gave  her 
about  a  fourth  of  a  drop  of  Aconite  3,  and  sat  down  and 
watched  her :  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  gave  her  another 
dose  of  Aconite,  and  tried  the  influence  of  the  hand  on  her. 
He  laid  her  on  a  sofa,  sat  down  at  one  end  of  it,  held  one 
of  her  hands  with  one  of  his,  and  passed  the  other  round  her 
waist,  and  applied  the  palm  of  his  hand  over  the  pit  of  her 
stomach.  In  a  few  minutes  the  rigid  limbs  became  relaxed ; 
and  in  ten  minutes  she  was  fast  acdeep,  and  the  countenance 
had  a  more  natural  appearance.  He  soon  after  left  her, 
instructing  her  aunt  and  cousin,  who  had  been  present  all  the 
time,  not  to  disturb  her  but  to  let  her  sleep  on  the  sola.  She 
conttnoed  to  sleep  from  about  half-past  7  till  between  1  and 
2  A.  H. ;  she  then  rose,  took  up  a  candle,  went  to  bed,  and 
slept  till  9.  The  catamenia  came  on  plentiiully,  and  in  four 
or  five  days  after  she  went  to  Hamburgh. 

In  each  of  the  previous  attacks  she  was  several  days  ill, 
and  the  paroxysm  had  not  remitted  in  less  than  a  day  on  any 
occasion.  The  attack  preceding  that  just  described  had  been 
the  most  severe  of  all.  She  was  attended  by  several  eminent 
men,  who  narcotised  her  to  such  an  extent,  that  on  the  third 
day  of  her  illness  they  applied  the  stomach  pump  to  get  rid 
of  its  contents ;  and  they  had  to  give  her  strong  cofiee,  and 
walk  her  about  for  many  hours.     She  had  not,  during  the 
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year  that  followed,  entirely  recoTered  &om  the  effects  of  the 
narcotiBm. 

As  Aconite  seems  to  have  been  the  right  medicine,  it 
probably  would  have  sufficed  for  her  relief:  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  manual  magnetism  was  of  signal 
benefit,  and  probably  gave  an  immediate  direction  to  tiie 
medicinal  action. 

The  writer  does  not  know  if  the  young  luly  has  had  any 
recurreace  of  these  attacks  of  hysterical  catalepsy. 

Case  S. — This  also  is  a  most  interesting  case  of  catalepsy. 

Mrs. ,  32  years  old.     She  had  married  at  ^,  and  had 

four  children.  She  had  gone  Co  India  with  her  husband,  and 
while  there  had  become  subject  to  these  attacks.  She  had  in 
consequence  returned  to  England.  A  great  variety  of  means 
had  been  employed,  but  without  beneficial  result.  She  at 
last  had  recourse  to  tike  water-treatment,  but  that  availed  not. 
She  came  to  town,  to  consult  the  writer,  in  1849.  She  was  so 
feeble  she  cotdd  not  sit,  but  had  to  keep  the  recumbent 
posture,  while  he  got  firom  hei  the  particulars  of  her  case. 
He  aacertained  that  in  childhood,  and  for  some  years,  she 
was  a  sleep-walker.  She  used  to  walk  in  her  sleep  after  the 
catamenia  were  established.  When  he  saw  her  she  had  been 
suffering  four  years  &om  these  cataleptic  seizures,  and  she 
was  worse  than  ever.  She  had  for  a  long  time  been  unable 
to  go  to  church,  and  as  she  was  a  pious  woman,  this  was  a 
great  grief  to  her.  The  sudden  Appearance  of  a  visitor  in 
her  room,  the  slightest  mental  emotion,  even  the  presence  of 
her  children,  would  often  bring  on  an  attack.  She  scarcely 
passed  the  we^  without  one.  Each  left  her  prostrate,  and 
she  never  recovered  any  amount  of  strength  before  the 
recurrence  of  the  next.  Tonics,  narcotics,  and  divers  other 
remedies  had  been  tried  for  her.  The  catamenia  were 
regular.  The  action  of  her  heart  was  very  feeble ;  she  had 
not  much  fiesh ;  she  constantly  felt  faint ;  and  suffered  &ora 
l:keadache ;  she  had  no  appetite ;  she  had  snfficient  sleep,  but 
it  was  not  refteshing. 
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The  writer  decided  to  try  manual  magnetaam  in  this  case, 
ia  conjunctioii  with  homoeopathic  treatment.  Belladonna, 
Hyoscyamus,  StramoQium,  Cuprum,  and  Zinc,  were  among 
the  remedies  he  used.  She  had  only  one  recurrence  of  the 
attack  after  the  magnetism  was  conuueneed,  and  that  waa 
brought  on  by  her  own  imprudence.  In  a  few  weeks  after 
she  waa  so  treated,  she  took  a  walk  of  two  nulea — she  who 
had  long  ceased  to  walk  out  at  all.  The  attack,  however, 
was  a  very  slight  one,  only  lasting  about  half  an  hour ;  those 
to  which  she  had  been  painfully  accustomed,  had  lasted 
some  hours. 

She  fell,  when  these  attacks  came  on,  if  she  waa  standing 
or  sitting,  became  rigid  sometiines  and  sometimca  not.  She 
lost  all  powrar  of  voluntary  motion,  but  her  consciousnesB  was 
never  interrupted,  though  she  could  neither  move  nor  speak. 
It  was  therefore  an  instance  of  what  nosologists  have  called 
catochus.  She  sometimes  could  see  though  her  eyes  we« 
closed,  being  then  in  the  somnambulic  state.  She  heard  every 
thing  that  was  said.  She  was  magnetised  with  long  passes. 
For  the  first  six  months  she  was  monetised  by  a  young  lady : 
her  husband  then  returned  from  India,  and  he  magnetised 
her  for  a  year.  They  then  returned  to  India,  where  she  had 
another  child.  They  have  lately  come  back  to  Snglaad,  but 
she  has  never  had  the  slightest  recurrence  of  these  attacks. 

The  writer  baa  seen  another  lady  who  waa  subject  Co 
hysterical  catalepsy,  which  continued  till  aft^r  the  cesaatios 
of  the  period ;  but  she  was  treated  allopathically. 

The  first  of  the  cases  now  recorded  waa  clearly  a  case  of 
hysterical  catalepsy ;  the  second  seems  to  have  been  of  a  mixt 
character,  partly  hysterical,  and  partly  somnambulic.  He 
knew  a  lady  a  few  years  ago,  since  dead,  who  was  subject  to 
cataleptic  ecstacy.  She  could,  by  her  own  will,  m^e  her 
arms  or  legs  rigid.  She  was  a  natural  somnambule,  and 
dreamt  dreams  and  saw  visions  of  the  invisible  world,  which 
were  to  her  realities,  and  which  she  described  with  extra- 
ordinary precision  and  beauty  of  language.  In  her  waking 
condition,  she  told  me,  she  could  always  see  a  stream  of  light 
flowing  &om  the  organ  of  benevolence  of  all  henevoleot  per- 
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8ons;  and  though  it  was  very  dim  in  those  deficient  in 
benevolence,  she  had  never  seen  a  human  being  altt^ether 
without  it.  She  would  have  been  a  capital  subject  for 
Beichenbacb  to  have  tried  his  experiments  on.  She  died  of 
typbns,  and  was  delirious  almost  from  the  beginning  of  her 
illness,  which  was  a  very  short  one. 

He  has  al^o  seen  a  young  woman  who  was  in  a  trance 
for  some  weeks.  Excepting  that  the  warmth  of  the  body 
continued,  there  was  not  a  sign  of  life.  Various  means  were 
tried  to  rouse  her,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  a  watery  solution 
of  opium  was  injected  into  the  veins  of  her  arms.  One  day 
she  woke  up  suddenly,  and  then  broke  out  into  a  rapturous 
description  of  Paradise,  and  the  Shining  Ones,  its  inhabitants, 
and  was  for  some  days  occupied  with  an  extatic  recital  of  the 
marvels  she  had  seen. 

These  cas^  are  mentioned  because  many  persons  have 
denied  that  they  ever  occur. 

Case  6. — Miss .  Six  years  ago  the  writer  was  consulted 

about  this  young  lady,  then  in  her  sixteenth  year.  She  had 
for  several  years  been  subject  to  epilepsy.  It  seemed  to  have 
first  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the  catamenia.  He 
then  recommended  her  mother  to  put  her  ttnder  homceopathic 
treatment,  and  to  have  her  magnetised.  She,  however,  went 
into  the  country,  and  only  adopted  his  advice  in  the  spring  of 
last  year,  1855.  The  patient  used  to  have  an  attack  every 
three  or  four  weeks,  generally  just  before,  or  just  after,  or 
during  the  period.  The  attacks  were  very  severe.  She  has 
only  had  one  fit  since  the  manual  magnetism  was  commenced. 

The  writer  has  been  the  instrument  of  cure  in  seven  or 
eight  cases  of  epilepsy — most  of  theni  by  homceopathic  treat- 
ment alone. 

Case  7, — Miss .     In  the  year  1847,  when  she  was 

about  40  years  old,  t^e  writer  attended  her  dtiring  a  sl^ht 
gastric  fever.  He  then  discovered  that  she  had  a  large 
uterine  tumom*.  She  was  examined  by  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent obstetric  practitioners  of  England,  who  pronounced  it  to 
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be  a  fibrouB  tumour,  which  would  iu  all  probability  assume  a 
malignant  character.  Two  of  ber  sisters  and  a  niece  died  of 
cancer.  She  was  advised  to  pursue  the  bomosopathic  treat- 
ment steadilyj  and  to  try  for  a  time  the  water-treatment.  In 
1849  she  was  recommended  to  try  manual  magnetism.  This 
was  pursued  steadily ;  and  the  eminent  man  who  bas  been 
alluded  to,  saw  her  each  succeHsive  year.  In  1853  be  pro- 
nounced there  was  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  tbe  disease 
left.  She  had  homoeopathic  treatment  all  die  time.  Tbe 
bomosopatbic  medicines  chiefly  employed  were  Sepia,  Lacbe- 
i^a,  Conium,  and  Belladonna.  She  bad  occasional  doses  of 
Ignatia  and  Kux  vomica. 

Case  8. — Miss  ,  at  that  time  25,  was  seen  by  the 

writer  in  1848.      She  suffered  &om  great  exhaustion  and 
inability  to  walk ;  the  spine  was  very  sensitive  to  the  touch, 
almost  through  its  whole  tract.     The  period  was  regidar. 
She  was  subject  to  excruciating  head-acbes,  when  she  became 
incapable  of  motion,  and  sufiered  acutely  from  light  or  the 
smallest  noise.     Her  appetite  was  feeble ;  and  she  was  fre- 
quently exhausted  by  diarrhcea.     She  had  tried  the  water- 
treatment  with  some  but  no  decisive  benefit.     She  attributed 
ber  illness  to  a  fell  she  had  two  or  three  years  before  down  a 
flight  of  stairs.     She  was  incapable  of  reading  and  sometimes 
of  conversation.     She  was  often  fidnt :  her  nervous  distress 
was  very  great.     Her  hands  and  feet  were  always  cold.    She 
was  often  hysterical.    She  was  advised  to  try  manual  magne- 
tism, which  was  followed  out  for  some  months  yearly  Ull 
1851.     She  had  bomceopathic  treatment  the  while.     She  be- 
came much  better,  went  abroad  for  a  year,  and  bas  gradually 
improved  ever  since.     At  tbe  close  of  1851,  she  bad  more 
walldng  power  than  she  ever  expected  to  have  again.     She 
itness,  and  headaches.    Tbe 
le  movement  cure ;  but  she 
se.     The  manual  magnetism 
'  occasional  hysterical  sufler- 
nervons  force,  and  increased 

1856.  3  Q 
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Case  9. — Mrs. was  SO  years  old,  wheo  the  writer 

saw  hsr,  some  years  ago.  Her  vitality  was  depressed  to  the 
lowest  ebb ;  she  could  scarcely  tam  herself.  She  often  suf- 
fered firom  colKqnative  diairhcea ;  she  was  often  bathed  in  a 
cold  clammy  perspiration.  Her  heart  scarcely  pulsated ;  her 
pulse  was  thread-like.  She  was  in  a  state  of  wretched  men- 
tal depression  from  the  apprehension  of  impending  death. 
She  could  only  speak  in  a  whisper.  She  was  brought  in  an 
invalid  carriage  to  London,  and  manual  magnetism  was  at 
once  employed  for  her,  on  account  of  the  depression  of  her 
vital  powers.  After  some  months  she  was  so  well  as  to  be 
able  to  go  to  France.  She  had  been  married  some  years,  but 
never  bad  a  child.  She  had  a  great  deal  of  hysterical  suf- 
fering. She  has  not  recovered  fall  strength,  and  is  not 
likely  to  do  so;  but  she  has  had  a  tolerable  share  of  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  with  comparatively  little  suffering,  up  to  this 
time.  The  writer  heard  of  her  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  glad 
to  learn  tliat  she  continued  to  improve  in  health  and  spirits. 
A  very  eminent  physician  pronounced  her  dying,  just  before 
manual  magnetism  was  employed  for  ber. 

Case  10. — Miss ,  50  years  old,  consulted  the  writer 

in  1849.  She  had  been  broken  down  by  a  long  attendance 
on  a  very  exacting  and  ailing  relative,  during  many  years, 
with  little  or  no  relaxation,  and  with  hardly  any  intermission 
of  her  devoted  attention  to  her  suffering  kmswoman.    While 

that  lady  lived,  Miss was  sustained  from  year  to  year, 

from  month  to  month,  from  day  to  day,  by  her  steadfast 
spirit,  by  her  benevolence,  and  her  determined  will  to  do  her 
du^.  When  the  strain  on  her  faculties  ceased,  from  the 
deadi  of  her  relative,  she  broke  down.  The  bow  so  long  kept 
on  the  stretch  was  ahnost  broken  in  the  recoil,  when  the 
tension  was  abruptly  taken  away.  She  suffered  from  head- 
ache ;  noises  in  her  ears ;  and  a  hardness  of  hearing,  which 
still  in  a  degree  continues.  Her  heart  was  feeble ;  her  diges- 
tive system  was  quite  i^ipaired ;  her  tongue  had  deep  cracks 
and  furrows ;  ber  sleep  was  scant, ;  and  she  had  nearly  lost 
her  walking  power.  Ailer  walking  a  few  hundred  yards,  she 
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felt  as  if  she  was  suddenly-  brought  up,  and  could  not  take 
another  step  forward  without  the  most  ptdnfiil  effort  In  fact 
she  was  nearly  paralysed.  She  was  advised  to  try  manual 
magnetiBm,  which  was  steadily  pursued  for  two  years.  She 
became  a  new  creature.  She  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
benerolent  of  women,  and  can  now  work  to  her  heart's 
content  for  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  She  can  take  long 
journeys.  She  has  strong  magnetic  power,  and  often  magne- 
tises the  feeble  and  the  suffering  with  the  happiest  effect — 
though  she  is  unwise  so  to  waste  her  strength.  In  short,  she 
is  vigorous  in  mind  and  body;  and  is  one  of  those  happy 
ones  who  enjoy  health  of  "  body,  soul  and  spirit."  Her 
walking  power  is  excellent.  From  time  to  time,  she  had 
occasional  homotopathic  treatment  while  she  was  under  the 
two  years'  course  of  manual  magnetism.  She  is  one  of  the 
few  persons  whom  the  writer  has  known  to  suffer  from 
"  medicinal  aggravation,"  of  which  he  has  heard  a  good  deal 
but  really  seen,  in  practice,  very  little.  But  this  lady  actu- 
ally suffers  from  a  globule  of  the  SOth  dilution  of  such  medi- 
cines as  Sulphur  and  Sepia.  The  lower  dilutions  affect  her 
much  less. 

Ci.SE  11. — -Miss  — — ,  a  niece  of  the  lady  whose  case  has 
just  been  given.  In  1851,  when  she  was  about  22,  she  came 
under  the  writer's  care.  She  was  aneemic,  with  very  low 
vitality,  and  hardly  able  to  walk ;  her  spine  was  very  sensi- 
tive almost  through  all  its  tract;  none  of  the  functions  were 
duly  performed ;  she  was  incapable  of  mental  appUcation, 
and  in  her  youth  was  outworn.  Manual  magnetism  was  em- 
ployed for  her  for  nearly  a  year,  with  the  happiest  effect. 
There  was  every  probability  that  she  would  have  quite  re- 
covered her  strength ;  but  her  father  declared  that  "  mes- 
merism was  hiunbug,"  and  forbade  her  proceeding  with  the 
magnetism.  She  went  to  a  country  town,  when,  because  he 
has  a  vocation  Jbr  the  gpeculum,  a  surgeon  who  saw  her  de- 
clared that  her  spinal  suffering  was  due  to  uterine  conges- 
tion and  to  ulceration  of  the  cervix  of  the  uterus.  She  was 
overruled,  and  the  "local  treatment"  was  used  for  her; 
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caustic  appUcatioris  were  applied.  She  speedily  lost  the 
advantage  she  had  gained ;  her  nervous  disttese  became 
very  great;  her  former  feebleness  returned.  She  was  a. 
prisoner  to  the  house  for  the  most  part.  She  lost  heart,  as 
she  felt  herself  losing  ground,  tJlceration  of  the  rectum 
supervened  J  great  irritation  of  the  bladder.  She  became 
worse  than  she  had  ever  been. 

She  was  last  year  ag^  put  under  the  writer's  care ;  and 
as  her  fadiet  was  still  determined  that  manual  magnetism 
should  not  be  employed  for  her,  galvanism  was  substituted  ; 
and  this  has  greatly  revived  her,  though  its  effects  are  not 
so  satisfactory,  nor  has  her  strength  been  restored  as  it  was 
by  the  magnetism  of  the  hand.  She  can,  however,  now  walk 
a  little ;  and  her  spirits  have  improved,  and  hope  is  c^ain  on 
her  side.  lake  her  aunt,  she  is  very  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  the  homceopathic  preparations. 

It  is  in  such  cases,  where  there  is  a  want  of  reaction  from 
defective  vital  power,  that  manual  magnetism  is  valuable  as 
an  adjuvant  to  our  medical  treatment. 

Casb  13. — Mr. ,  26  years  old,  had  been  severely  mer- 
curialised, and  was  advised  by  the  writer  to  take  the  water- 
treatment,  as  his  system  was  loaded  with  mercury.  After 
several  weeks  of  that  treatment,  though  better  in  some  re- 
spects, his  lower  extremities  were  almost  paralysed ;  he  conld 
only  scramble,  not  walk,  across  the  room,  and  in  his  scram- 
bling was  obhged  to  use  a  stick  In  the  same  year  the 
writer  knew  of  several  other  cases  besides  this,  in  which 
paralysis  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  followed  the  use  of  the 
spirit  lamp  and  the  flail  douche. 

The  benefit  derived  &om  the  water-treatment,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  was  the  getting  rid  of  much  of  the  mer- 
cury that  was  in  his  system.  For  the  paralytic  weakness  of 
the  lower  extremities,  manual  magnetism  was  recommended ; 
and  after  three  months  of  the  treatment  the  gentleman  was 
quite  restored;  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  living  a 
country  life,  went  to  the  Crimea  as  a  spectator  during  the 
war,  and  in  short,  has  been  perfectly  well. 
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Ca8B  is, — A  Udy,  about  40  years  old  at  the  time,  had  a 
BtifT  neck,  the  head  was  drawn  to  one  side,  and  she  could  not 
move  it  from  that  position.  From  the  history  of  the  case,  it 
seemed  to  hare  been  due  to  acute  rheumatdsm.  She  was 
magnetised  with  the  hand  for  a  year,  and  was  quite  cured. 
The  writet  saw  her  lately,  she  carried  her  head  well,  and  has 
done  BO  for  some  years. 

Case  14. — A  young  lady,  in  her  I6th  year,  became  ma- 
niacal. She  belongs  to  a  family,  of  which  many,  during 
several  generations,  have  had  a  bee  in  the  bonnet.  The 
catamenia  commenced  in  her  I4th  year ;  and  ehe  generally 
became  more  or  less  excited  at  the  time  of  the  period.  At 
the  time  the  writer  was  consulted  for  her,  the  period  had 
been  interrupted.  She  had  no  sleep ;  her  fece  was  deeply 
flushed ;  her  head  was  hot ;  and  she  was  mischievouBly  dis- 
posed. It  was  necessary  that  some  attendant  should  be  with 
her  night  and  day,  to  prevent  her  injuring  herself  or  others. 
She  talked  incoherently,  and  sometimes  raved  with  vehement 
utterance  and  flashing  eyes.  She  was  occasionally  very 
violent  Manual  magnetism  was  used  to  soothe  her,  and  had 
the  happiest  effect.  She  had  homieopathic  treatment  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  seven  or  eight  weeks  was  cured.  She  had 
this  attack  of  maniacal  excitement  three  years  ago ;  there  has 
been  no  recurrence  of  it. 

Case  15. — Miss ,  aged  26,  had  suffered  &om  nervous 

depression  and  hysterical  distress  for  some  years.  She  was 
for  some  time  under  allopathic  treatment,  and  had  taken 
chiefly  tonics  and  stimulants,  till  she  had  a  craving  for  wine, 
uld  take  very  little  food.  She 
lis  headaches ;  her  sleep  was 
i  could  take  no  walking  exer- 
dar — sometimes  suspended  for 
feie  dejected,  excepting  when 
of  the  stimulants  she  was  en- 
fter  several  years  of  this  suffer- 
eatment.     Her  stimulants  were 
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withdrawn ;  after  a  few  weeks  her  appetite  returned ;  her 
sleep  became  Bound  and  refreshing ;  her  spirits  level ;  her 
temper  cheerful ;  she  conld  take  walking  exercise ;  the  period 
became  regular.  She  then  came  to  town  for  the  season,  and 
went  the  round  of  the  toils  of  so-called  pleasure,  which  con- 
stitute the  fashionable  life  of  a  London  season.  She  had  been 
advised  to  continue  the  water-treatment  under  all  circum- 
stances. This  is  a  great  mistake  committed  by  those  who  use 
water  for  the  cure  of  their  patients.  They  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  difference  between  a  quiet  country  life,  with 
regular  habits  and  quiet,  and  a  town  life  of  business,  care  and 
anxiety,  or  of  the  unwholsome  habits  of  iaahion. 

After  a  few  months  of  a  town  life,  this  young  lady  broke 
down ;  and  het  headaches  were  worse  than  Uxey  had  ever 
been.  She  was  sometimes  nearly  frantic;  her  face  was 
deeply  flushed,  her  head  very  hot ;  she  could  not  sleep ;  light 
and  the  al^htest  noise  distressed  her  exceedingly^  In  seven 
or  eight  weeks  she  waa  quite  cured,  manual  magnetism  being 
of  the  greatest  benefit  in  soothing  her  more  severe  paroxysms. 
She  had  hom<£opathic  treatment  concurrently.  She  has  not 
been  ill  again  during  the  last  two  years. 

Case  16, — Miss ,  set.  50,  consulted  me  eight  years  ago. 

She  had  been  ill  for  some  years ;  her  spirits  were  variable, 
and  often  much  dejected.  She  had  little  walking  power,  was 
easily  fatigued,  and  felt  as  if  the  attempt  at  progression  was 
suddenly  arrested.  The  catamenia  had  ceased  several  years. 
Her  sleep  was  httle,  and  what  she  had  was  disturbed.  She 
took  a  gloomy  view  of  everything.  She  complained  of  a 
sensation  of  weight  and  tightness  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
Several  parts  of  the  spinal  column  were  v^y  tender  to  the 
touch.  She  had  httle  appetite :  her  circulation  was  very 
languid ;  she  suffered  from  obstinate  constipation.  She  was 
easily  disturbed  by  trifles;  became  jealous  of  her  own 
relatives,  and  somewhat  captious  :  she  was  suspicious  that  it 
was  attempted  to  withdraw  from  her  the  affections  of  some 
of  her  family  whom  she  loved.  She  had  been  submitted  to 
much  medical  treatment,  including  that  of  a  water-eatablish- 
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ment.  The  homceopathic  treatment  has  been  during  the  last 
eight  years  of  occasional  benefit  to  her.  But  the  magnetism 
of  the  hand  has  done  her  more  good  than  anything  else.  It 
has  soothed  her,  when  other  means  Mled  to  do  bo.  She  has  con- 
tinued it  ibr  aeveral  years,  with  some  occasional  intermission. 
She  is,  naturally,  a  woman  of  great  nobOity  of  character,  with 
»,  fine  mind  that  was  well  cnltiyated.  Her  present  condition 
is  rather  better  than  worse,  when  compared  with  what  it  was 
several  years  ugo.  She  can  walk  as  well,  if  not  better. 
When  the  gravity  of  her  symptoms  are  considered,  it  will  be 
conceded  that  the  means  employed  have  been  of  use  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  disease,  and  prolonging  the  mortal 
life, — though  she  is  not  cured,  and  indeed  no  cure  was 
expected  for  her. 

Case  17. — Mr. ,  tet.  47.     Five  years  t^  the  writer 

was  consulted  by  this  gentleman.  He  had  just  seen  two  of 
the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  London,  who  told  him  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  him.  He  hadunmistakeable  cancer 
of  the  tongiie,  the  whole  of  which  was  involved  in  the  disease. 
The  greater  part  of  the  tongue  was  hard,  but  the  sides  were 
ulcerated.  He  could  only  swallow  a  spoonful  or  two  of 
liquid,  and  that  with  difBculty.  He  had  consequently  wasted 
a  good  deaL  The  disease  had  been  discerned  about  eighteen 
months  b^ote,  and  had  been  treated  by  one  of  our  best 
practical  homceopathists. 

Manual  magnetism  was  recommended  to  him,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  homceopathic  treatment   He  pursued  it  steadily  for 
a  year,  with  the  greatest  benefit.     He  recovered  the  power 
of  deglutition,  and  consequently  his  flesh,  as  he  could  take  a 
liberal  allowance  of  a  bland  and  nutritious  diet    The  tongue 
was  healed,  and  only  the  cicatrices  oi  the  parts  that  had  been 
sr  of  the  disease  he  had  suffered 
Lch  had  been   very  thick   and 
\&et  a  year  he  left  London,  and 
He  went  on  with  homoeopathic 
le  writer  last  year.  He  had  then 
{h  the  tongue  had  not  become 
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worse,  his  coimtenaiice  had  the  peculiar  appearance  which  is 
characteristic  of  a  mal^nant  disease.  His  appetite  was 
tolerahly  good.  He  could  not  be  induced,  at  that  time,  to  try 
the  manual  mf^etism  again.  Early  in  April  this  year  (1856) 
he  again  paid  a  visit  to  town  to  see  the  writer,  who  at  once 
saw  that  he  was  dropsical.  There  was  considerable  efiusion. 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  urine  was  analysed,  and 
was  found  to  contain  puB.  He  left  London  in  a  few  days, 
but  returned  on  the  14th  of  June.  He  had  been  in  the  inter- 
val tapped ;  he  bore  the  operation  well,  and  made  a  rally. 
He  died  on  dke  39th  of  June.  The  abdomen  had  re-filled, 
and  there  was  general  anasarca.  A  post-mortem  examination 
was  asked  for  but  refused,  as  he  had,  in  life,  expressed  a 
repugnance  to  it.  There  is  no  doubt  he  was  a  mass  of  can- 
cerous disease. 

The  case  is  interesting  as  it  shows,  at  least  to  the  writer's 
convictioa,  the  real  efficacy  of  manual  magnetism  in  soothing 
irritation.  The  eminent  surgeons  who  saw  him  five  years  ago 
expected  he  would  die  in  a  month  or  two.  If  no  core  could 
have  been  ultimately  effected,  the  writer  has  no  doubt  that 
if  he  had  been  coatinuouely  magnetised,  his  liie  would  have 
been  much  longer  prolonged. 

The  writer  has  several  patients  at  this  time  under  treat- 
ment for  scirrhus  of  ^e  breast.  In  one  case  a  considerable 
reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  size  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
stony  hardness  is  being  resolved;  in  another  there  is  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  the  tumour. 

A  lady  died  a  few  months  ago,  who  was  under  his  care, 
with  cancer  of  the  breast.  There  was  infiltration  into  the 
lung;  and  oedema  of  the  arm.  She  suffered  very  little,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  passed  away  into  the 
other  life  calmly  and  without  suffering.  She  did  not  take 
any  narcotic,  and  was  much  the  better  for  the  prohibition. 

In  these  cases  he  used  manual  magnetism  as  well  as  the 
homcBopathic  remedies. 

Casb  18. — Mr. ,  (Et.  26,  consulted  the  writer  six  years 

ago.     He  was  very  tall,  and  almost  a  skeleton.     His  vitality 
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vas  depressed :  his  pulse  thread-like.  He  suffered  from 
spermatorrlicea.  He  teb  a  person  of  no  strength  of  purpose 
— "  to  one  thing  constant  nerei."  He  had  been  in  the  bands 
of  many  physicians  and  surgeons.  He  was  persuaded  by*  the 
writer  to  try  manual  magnetism  concurrently  with  his 
homceopathic  treatment.  The  effect  was  excellent.  He  gained 
flesh  and  spirits  ;  but  after  a  few  months,  he  went  into  th^ 
country,  then  went  abroad,  and  gare  up  all  regular  treat- 
ment. He  still  lives,  a  spectral  apparition  suddenly  appear- 
ing here  or  there  among  his  friends.  It  is  believed  that  he 
could  have  been  cured,  had  he  persisted  in  the  homceopathic 
treatment  combined  with  the  employment  of  the  manual 
magnetism. — It  is  noticeable  that  infirmity  of  purpose,  in- 
stability, lesdessness  alternating  with  profound  gloom,  cha- 
racterise those  who  suffer  &om  the  injurious  conBequences 
of  masturbation.  Such  persons  lose  their  self  respect,  and  in 
losing  that,  generally  lose  their  confidence  in  others,  and. 
except  the  vitality  be  restored,  they  pass  &om  bad  to  worse. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  lethal  habit  has  been  abandoned,  for 
of  course  as  long  as  it  is  persisted  in,  no  kind  of  treatment 
can  be  of  any  use. 

Case  19. — ^Mrs.  F        ',  aged  34,  a  widow  j  she  never  had 
a  child.     She  consulted  the  writer  five  years  ago.     She  was 
hysterical ;  of  variable  temper  and  spirits ;  she  wept  often, 
and  had  a  settled  notion  that  she  would  not  recover.     She 
felt  frequently  faint,  but  never  fainted.     She  had  scarcely 
any  walking  power :  was  not  only  easily  fatigued,  but  was 
obliged  to  stand  still,  if  walking  only  a  short  distance,  with 
a  feeling  that  she  could  not  take  another  step.     She  had  at 
te  heart,  with  great  nervous  dis- 
!ep  were  good  j  the  bowels  con- 
but  scanty,  and  of  short  dura- 
eat  weakness  of  the  back,  which 
lensitive  to  the  touch.     Manual 
'  her  as  well  as  the  homceopathic 
she  returned  to  the  country,  has 
nd  is  about  to  be  married  agMn. 
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She  was  always  soothed  by  the  hand,  and  felt  stronger  day 
by  day  while  she  was  under  the  manual  magnetism. 

Case  20.— Miss ,  aged  28,  came  tmder  the  wTiter*s 

treatment  in  1849.  Her  lungs  were  greatly  congested,  and 
she  was  often  threatened  with  instant  pulmonary  apoplexy  ; 
her  face,  always  dark,  was  eometdmes  livid;  the  heart  op- 
pressed; she  was  sometimes  gasping  for  breath;  at  times 
there  was  great  constriction  of  the  chest ;  she  could  not  take 
a  deep  inspiration ;  there  was  occasionally  slight  hiemoptysis. 
She  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  Tnamml  magnetism, 
pursued  daily  for  a  year.  When  she  had  acute  attacks  she 
was  treated  homosopathicaUy.  She  discontinued  the  magne- 
tism at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  still  lives  with  mnch  occasional 
suffering.  Had  she  persisted  steadily  with  the  magnetdsm 
and  the  homceopathic  treatment,  it  is  believed  she  might 
have  been  cured. 

Case  21. — Master ,  in  his  5th  year.     The  writer  saw 

this  boy  last  January.  He  had  at  the  time  diarrhtea ;  but 
had  been  ill  for  two  years.  He  had  fits  in  in&ncy  while 
teething ;  he  began  to  speak  at  Uie  usual  time,  and  was  a 
promising  child :  but  when  he  was  about  two  years  and  a 
half  old,  his  parents  noticed  that  his  mind  seemed  to  be  more 
feeble.  He  became  passionate,  would  scream  witJioat  any 
apparent  cause.  For  eighteen  months  he  had  been  in  one 
or  other  of  two  conditions :  he  was  either  &antically  excited, 
striking  at  or  attempting  to  bite  any  one  that  went  near  him, 
or  in  a  state  of  lethargic  stupidity.  He  had  ceased  to  speak. 
He  did  not  seem  to  recognise  his  parents  or  his  nurse ;  when 
he  was  in  his  quiet  state  he  seemed  to  notice  nothing ;  he 
had  a  fixed  look  of  vacancy ;  there  was  no  speculation  in  his 
eye.  He  would  fall  off  his  low  chair.  His  head  was  some- 
what large.  He  had  never  squinted.  The  medical  men  who 
had  seen  him  had  pronounced  it  a  case  of-  hydrocephalus. 
He  was  clearly  in  a  state  of  imbecility.  He  passed  his  eva- 
cuations unconsciously,  or  at  least  without  giving  any  notice 
of  his  needs.     His  appetite  was  capricious:  sometimes  he 
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would  take  no  food,  at  other  times  he  had  exceEsive  appetite. 
He  had  nerer  passed  ascarides. 

His  mother's  family  have  all  musical  genius,  and  she  par- 
ticularly ;  his  father  also  is  very  musical. 

The  diarrhoea  was  soon  reliered.  His  parents  were  then 
advised  to  have  him  magnetised  by  the  nurse,  a  very  suitable 
person,  young  and  benevolent,  and  fond  of  children,  with  a 
soft  hand.  She  was  instructed  how  to  do  it.  The  mother 
was  also  told  to  play  soft  airs  only,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  for 
the  child,  avoiding  all  music  with  crashing  sounds — to  play 
the  soft  Scotch,  Welch,  and  Irish  airs — and  not  any  difficult 
music.  The  medicines  chosen  for  him  were  HyoscyamuB, 
Calcarea,  and  Cuprum  aceticum.  The  child  in  a  week 
shewed  signs  of  intelligence ;  in  three  or  four  weeks  he  began 
to  speak  again ;  he  has  never  looked  hach.  At  this  time  he  is 
as  intelligent  as  any  boy  of  his  age.  He  has  had  no  outbreak 
of  temper ;  there  has  been  no  recurrence  of  lethargy ;  his 
countenance,  instead  of  being  vacant,  is  animated.  He  has 
not,  for  long,  passed  his  evacuations  unconsciously.  The  boy 
has  been  awakened  up  to  full  consciousness,  full  life.  The 
music  and  the  manual  magnetism  are  still  continued.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  cases  that  has  fallen  under  the 
writer's  observation. 


OBSERVATIONS  OK  MEL^NA. 

Bv  Dr.  Huchman. 

Mel^na  (ii4>Mva  v6ffos,  morbus  niger),  the  black  disease,  hence 
the  name  of  the  black  jaundice — a  term  adopted  by  Sauvages, 
ttota  the  vrritingB  of  Hippocrates,  to  denote  the  oGcuirence  of 
dark -coloured,  grumous,  and  pitchy  evacuatioos,  geoerally  ac- 
companied by  sanguineous  vomiting.  The  adjective  is  here  used 
singly,  the  substantive  being  andeistood.  By  HoSmanD,  the 
disease  is  called  secessus  niger.  According  to  most  authors,  this 
malady  is  seldom  idiopathic,  or  primary ;  but  is  generally  the  con- 
sequence of  some  pre-existing  changes,  sometimes  chiefly  seated 
In  the  stomach,  at  other  times  iu  the  adjoining  viscera,  as  the 
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splesD,  liver,  or  panorefis.  The  blood  may  proceed  from  the  ma- 
coos  surface  of  the  etomaob,  which  is  most  commooly  the  case, 
or  from  the  snrface  of  the  daodentun,  or  the  cesophagoB.  It  is 
generally  ponred  out  from  the  congested,  dilated,  and  weakened 
capillaries,  and  exhaling  pores  of  this  surface ;  but  it  may  be 
poured  from  a  limited  part,  or  trom  a  few  small  vessels  chiefly, 
as  when  it  depends  on  a  congested  or  other  morbid  state  of  the 
spleen,  or  on  ulceratioD,  or  from  one  or  more  diseased  or  uloe- 
rated  vessels,  which  latter  is  tbonght  by  some  to  be  bnt  rarely 
the  case ;  it  may  also  proceed  from  an  aneurismal  tnmour  which 
has  pom^  ite  blood,  eitlier  directly  or  mediately,  into  the  sto- 
mach. With  regard  to  its  etiology,  whatever  irritates  the  mu- 
cous surface  of  the  stomach  or  intermpts  the  return  of  blood 
from  that  organ,  will  occasionally  produce  this  heemorrhsge. 
Blows  and  injuries  on  the  abdomen,  particularly  on  the  hypo- 
chondria and  epigastrium ;  violent  concusaions  of  the  trunk ; 
external  or  internal  pressure  on  the  stomach  ;  the  ingestion  of 
irritating  or  hurtful  matters  into  this  viscus;  intemperata  in- 
dulgence in  alcoholic  compounds;  the  presence  of  parasitio 
animals  in  the  stomach  or  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestines ; 
powerful  and  irritating  emetics  and  drastic  purgatives,  especially 
when  given  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fevers,  or  in  cachetic  or 
visceral  obstructions ;  the  suppression  of  accnstomed  discharges, 
natural  or  acquired,  particularly  the  menstrual  or  hBemorrhoidal ; 
the  appUcatiou  of  cold,  or  of  cold  combiued  with  moisture,  to 
the  lower  extremities,  or  surface  of  the  body  during  perspira- 
tion, or  the  catamenial  period ;  neglect  of  the  bowels,  and  con- 
sequent accumulation  of  fscal  matters ;  diseases  of  the  vessels 
of  the  stomach  and  adjacent  viscera ;  the  gravid  ntdms ;  indeed 
other  tumours  developed  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen.  The 
pathognomonic  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be  said  to  be  an 
indefinable  sense  of  epigastric  nneaainesa,  with  periodical  pa- 
roxysms of  gastralgia,  with  more  or  less  gastric  derangement, 
such  as  pyrosis,  with  flatulent,  acrid  emctations  and  nausea, 
followed  by  vomiting  of  blood,  either  fluid  or  coagulated,  pure 
or  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  alvine  d^ections 
quite  black,  and  of  the  consistence  and  appearance  of  tar,  more 
or  less  fetid. 
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The  /jJiitava  v6n(  waa  for  from  being  onknown  to  Hippo- 
orates.  He  describes  two  kinds.  la  tbe  one  the  patient  vomits 
a  black  bile,  like  tbe  lees  of  wine,  sometimes  bloody,  Bometimes 
a  thin,  pituitoas  saliva,  acid  like  vinegar,  or  a  pale-green  bile. 
When  tbe  matter  vomited  is  black  and  bloody,  it  smells  putrid 
— (JovTO  e?ew.  When  the  matter  is  acid,  the  fances  are  inflamed, 
the  teeth  set  on  edge,  and  so  concentrated  is  this  acid  that  it 
effervesces  with  the  earth  on  which  it  falls — -npi  yipi  aifsi.  When 
the  patient  vomits  he  feels  much  relieved,  and  is  equally  nnable 
to  bear  emptiness  or  iiilness ;  for  when  empty  the  stomach  is 
flatulent  and  sour,  and  after  eating,  a  disagreeable  weight  is 
perceived  in  the  bowels,  the  breast  and  back  feel  as  if  pricked 
with  pins,  a  slow  fever  with  headache,  dim  sight,  weariness  of 
the  limbs,  and  blackness  of  the  skin  come  on.  He  counsels 
bleeding,  if  the  patient  be  strong,  with  frequent  purging,  thin 
drinks,  whey  and  milk ;  that  be  should  use  a  cooling,  light 
regimen,  and  avoid  much  exercise,  exposure  to  the  sun,  and 
venery.  Under  this  management  the  disease  will  yield  to  time, 
and  getting  better  as  the  patient  becomes  old,  tends  not  to 
shorten  life.  The  other  kind  attacks  those  who  are  weak  and 
thin,  who  have  a  yellow  skin  and  light  eyes.  Tbe  longer  the 
disease  exists  the  worse  it  becomes ;  at  times  a  few  drops  only 
are  vomited,  and  again  a  small  cupful  or  two,  the  food  is  also 
occasionally  rejected,  and  with  it  bile  and  phlegm ;  a  fever, 
with  chilliness,  precedes  the  vomiting,  and  general  pains  are 
expOTienoed  after  it;  grumous  bile  is  vomited  as  the  disease 
advances,  and  tbe  same  rejected  by  stool,  together  with  the  food 
little  changed,  and  the  patient  frequently  becomes  paralytic 
without  any  relief  of  the  other  symptoms.  In  this  you  must 
purge  freely,  "  not  itaru  not  mu,"  give  asses'  milk,  use  a  light, 
soft,  cool,  and  naurishing  diet;  a  little  generous  white  wine, 
diluted,  must  be  allowed ;  strong  exercise,  by  walking,  should 
be  daily  nsed,  but  the  beat  of  the  sun  avoided.  With  every 
possible  care,  however,  this  species  ends  unfavourably,  but  does 
not  prove  very  tedious.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  trans- 
lation that  Hippocrates  observed  and  has  described  two  distinct 
species  of  tbe  morbus  niger.  In  tbe  first  the  discharges  by 
vomiting  are  mixed,  partly  blood,  parUy  bilious,  with  a  thin 
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and  very  acid  pble^.  It  is  relieved  by  veneseotioD,  or  phle- 
botomy (4au0^  TOfi.1}),  pni^n^,  and  tha  astiphlogistio  regimen, 
and  is  not  fatal.  In  the  seootid,  the  vomiting  is  entirely  btlions, 
no  mention  whatever  of  blood  being  made ;  it  oocutb  in  debi- 
litated and  bilions  people ;  is  inonrable,  and  is  only  mitigated 
by  sncb  means  as  prevent  an  accnmnlation  of  bile  in  the  primse 
vie,  or  carry  it  off  if  already  accumnlated.  Hoffmann  (in  his 
Med.  Rat.  8yet.)  describes  melnna  pretty  much  after  the  style 
of  Hippocrates ,-  hs  adds  that  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  sto- 
mach and  spleen,  and  proves,  by  dissection,  the  blood  to  be  de- 
rived from  these  viscera. 

In  many  cases,  after  death,  the  spleen  was  found  tamid,  and 
the  vasa  hrevia  greatly  enlarged  ;  the  vessels  also  of  the  sto- 
mach were  diatonded  with  black  blood,  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  vomited  and  pnrged  before  death.  He  quotes  nume- 
rons  authors  who  bad  observed  similar  morbid  appearances  on 
opening  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  of  this  disease.  He 
endeavours  to  show  that  it  is  a  symptomatic  disease,  arising 
in  general  &om  suppressed  menses  and  hEemorrhoids,  and  not 
nnfrequently  attacks  after  the  cessation  of  their  catamenia  those 
delicate  women  who  had  been  subject  to  macb  mental  ansiety. 
He  appears  to  have  been  more  fully  aware  of  the  frequency  of 
the  black  discharge  by  stool  than  Hippocrates  had  been,  and 
justly  asserts,  that  in  such  cases  the  matter  does  not  come  from 
the  stomac^i,  but  from  the  small  intestines,  and  says  that  in 
some  dissections  he  found  all  the  mesaraic  vessels  distended 
with  black  blood,  and  a  quantity  of  a  similar  fluid  extravasated 
in  the  cavity  of  the  intestines.  When  the  meltena  proceeds 
from  a  diseased  spleen  or  liver,  when  the  discharge,  particularly 
that  from  the  bowels,  is  bloody,  pitchy,  and  highly  offensive, 
and  is  accompanied  with  much  debility  and  faintishness,  the 
disease  is  not  to  be  cured.  Sauvages  defines  the  complaint 
with  singular  perspicacity :  Fluidi  atri  per  superiora,  vel  infe- 
riora  frequens  rejeotio.  A  blackness  of  the  stools,  occurring 
without  griping  pains,  constitutes,  as  be  says,  the  character  of 
this  disease ;  and  these  evacuations,  diluted  with  water,  either 
verge  towards  a  yellow  or  a  black  colour,  as  the  liver  or  spleen 
may  be  primarily  implicated.     He  particularly  nodces  the  ab- 
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Bence  of  smell  (t^  faetidas)  in  the  alvine  discharge ;  a  cir- 
cumBtSDoe  which  I  have  often  ohserved,  and  wMoh  I  think  only 
occurs  when  the  dischai^e  is  pnrely  bile  changed  so  as  to  appear 
like  tar,  and  quite  unmixed  with  either  blood  or  ordinary  exore- 
tioD.  Cnllen  says :  "  I  am  aware  blood  is  known  to  assume  that 
appearance  where  it  has  stagnated  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
alimentary  canal."  But  he  also  allows  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  bile  may  put  on  a  black  viscid  appearance,  and  give  a  real 
fonndalion  for  the  appellation  of  an  Alra  Bilit.  The  term 
black  disease  we  know  has  been  applied  to  a  variety  of  serious 
maladies,  in  consequenoe  of  their  pecuhar  sombre  aspect :  thns 
we  have  the  black  death,  a  name  given  in  Germany  and  the 
North  of  Europe  to  an  Oriental  "plague"  which  oooorred  in 
the  fourteenth  centnry,  characterized  by  inflammatory  boils  and 
block  spota,  or  macula,  upon  the  skin  of  the  patient,  indicating 
putrid  deoompositioD.  In  Italy  it  ves  called  la  mortalega 
grande  (the  great  mortality).  In  many  of  its  characters  this 
pestilence  resembled  the  particular  bubo  plague,  complicated 
also  with  pneumonia  and  hamorrhages.  In  the  iastance  we 
are  considering  (black  disease),  this,  and  black  jaundice,  are 
English  terms  for  the  morbus  niger  of  the  Latin  writers,  and 
the  iJbihaiva  varot,  of  the  (rreeks.  Black  water  is  an  English 
term  for  pyrosis ;  the  black  vomit,  or  meleena  omenta,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  has  reference  to  substances  of  a  black  appear- 
ance rejected  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  as  in  typhus  icterodes, 
or  yellow  fever,  &c.  Meltena  Cullen  supposes  to  be  a  venous 
hemorrhage  from  some  part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  that  it  is  a  symptomatic  disease.  If  from 
any  interruption  of  its  proper  course  the  blood  be  accumulated 
in  the  veins  of  the  vena  port«e,  from  tumefied  spleen,  or  ob- 
structed liver,  that  accumulation  must  resist  the  free  passage 
of  the  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins ;  this  again  must 
produce  some  congestion  in  the  extremities  of  the  red  arteries, 
and  therefore  some  increased  action  in  them,  which  must  be 
determined  with  more  than  usual  force,  both  upon  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  arteries  and  upon  the  exhalents  proceeding  from 
them,  and  this  force  may  occasion  an  effusion  of  blood.  This 
doctrine,  though  brought  forward  to  explain  the  hfemorrhoidal 
flux,  applies  equally  well,  he  says,  to  the  morbus  niger. 
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In  Portal's  Mhnoirea  sur  la  nature  et  le  trattement  de  plu- 
sieurs  maladies,  we  6nd  an  elaborate  and  intereBtiog  acconnt  of 
malfena :  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  in  the  caee  of  Fusee 
Aublet  had  been  very  consideiable  for  some  time  prior  to  his 
subsequent  illness,  after  the  first  attack  of  melena,  in  which  the 
discharges  were  copioas,  the  fuloese  of  the  spleen  almost  wholly 
disappeared,  and  the  patient,  by  the  occasional  applicaUon  of 
leeches  to  the  anus,  enjoying  uninterrupted  good  health  for  two 
years.  Another  attack  induced  by  a  fit  of  passion  proved  fatal. 
On  dissection,  the  Bpleen  was  found  much  enlarged,  soft,  and 
full  of  black  blood ;  the  veins  also  of  the  spleen,  with  the  vaaa 
brevia,  and  the  veins  of  the  adjacent  vieoera,  were  enlaced  and 
turgid  with  black  blood,  while  the  membranes  of  the  atomach 
and  intestines  were  of  a  most  singular  whiteness ;  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  contained  in  their  cavities  a  quantity  of  the 
same  black  fluid,  which  also  could  be  easily  pressed  out  from 
the  Teasels  or  their  coats ;  the  liver  was  natural  in  uze,  but  in- 
durated, and  much  harder  than  usual.  Portal  argues,  with 
much  ingenuity,  that  the  blood  discharged  is  formed  of  arterial 
blood ;  he  then  adds  that  this  hiack  matter,  vomited  and  purged 
in  maleena,  differs  solely  from  the  blood  vomited  in  heematemesis, 
or  voided  from  the  blood  in  biematuria,  in  being  more  deeply 
blackened :  he  does  not  pretend  to  deny  that  under  some  cir- 
oumstanoes  veaions  blood  may  be  vomited,  bat  does  not  think 
it  satisfactorily  proved.  In  the  second  case  given  hy  Portal 
the  liver  was  soft  and  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  spleen  smaller 
than  usual  and  bard :  in  both  cases  the  natural  circulation  was 
disturbed,  and  the  blood,  being  carried  into  the  gastric  arteries 
in  greater  abundance  than  the  correspondent  veins  were  able  to 
receive,  necessarily  produced  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
stomach.  The  third  case  is  one  in  which  there  was  no  visceral 
obstruction  that  could  be  discovered  after  death.  Portal  attri- 
butes the  disease  to  long-cootinned  anxiety  of  mind.  The  de- 
pressing passions,  he  conceives,  induce  a  spasm  of  the  dia- 
phrt^m  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  of  the  muscular  fibres 
■  of  the  intestines,  by  which  the  entire  system  of  tbe  vena  ports 
is  compressed,  and  the  circulation  carried  on  in  it  in  a  slow, 
imperfect,   and  toilsome  manner,  while  the  circulation  in  the 
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goBtric  arteries  is  satoral;  the  blood,  therefore,  is  carried  to 
them  in  great  abundance,  hut  the  veins,  not  being  able  to  re- 
ceive it,  in  like  manner,  it  Is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  sto- 
mach and  vomited.  In  this  way  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
depressing  passions  are  capable  of  producing  mebena  as  well  as 
visoeral  obstruction,  and  that  even  sometimes  they  induce  this 
disease  more  quickly.  Portal  admits,  likewise,  that  there  are 
three  distinct  kinds  of  vomiting  in  melffina :  blood  not  changed ; 
blood  totally  changed,  so  as  not  to  be  recognized;  or  black 
matter,  and  Hie,  which  may  be  also  of  a  deep  blaok.  He  seems 
to  have  had  great  confidence  in  a  special  method  of  depletion 
by  the  agency  of  leeches  to  the  anus,  and  to  have  considered  it 
a  most  appropriate  remedy.  In  former  "  allopathic"  experience 
I  have  myself  often  observed  marked  good  effects  to  follow  their 
application  to  the  verge  of  the  rectum  (diastaltie  action)  in  all 
these  cases,  particularly  in  those  intanoes  of  heamorrhage  irom 
the  filomach  and  bowels  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
I  of  suppressed  hsmorrhoids  or  menstruation ;  and, 
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of  potent  emetics  and  drastic  pui^tives,  together  with  the 
nnwise  and  rash  abase  of  the  different  preparatioDS  of  mercuiy. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  eerious  injury  is  often  done  by  those  who 
(with  nndue  interference)  prescribe  huge  doses  of  heterogenous 
subBtances,  in  the  oompouDd  form  of  "tonics,  cordials,  and 
astringents,"  with  a  view  to  bolster  up  a  supposed  loss  of  tone 
in  the  gouty  or  dyspeptic  stomach,  vhere  the  digeatiye  powers 
are  manifestly  weah,  and  especially  where  pain  is  present.  Such 
harsh  measures  appear  to  me  to  involve  the  induction  of  in- 
flammatory and  hiemorrhagic  symptoms  on  the  mucous  surface, 
particularly  if  fiiU  animal  diet  and  alcohol  be  prescribed  in 
conjunction  with  such  treatment, — proceedings  but  too  often 
effectually  imitated  by  the  base  and  mercenary,  by  the  patent 
nostrum,  and  the  exclusive  "  medioipe  "  of  the  tricking  guacle. 

The  many  dissections  recorded  in  the  Hiatoire  de  Phiegma- 
»ie»  Chroniquei  by  Broussais,  who  invariably  found  increased 
vascularity,  iilceration,  and  other  unmistakable  uvidenoes  of  dis- 
organization in  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  those  who  suffered 
pain  in  the  alimentary  canal  antecedent  to  death,  are  vitally 
important  on  this  subject,  and  should  lead  to  better  and  laore 
enlightened  pathological  views  than  the  absurd  theories  of  our 
contemporaries,  as  well  as  to  a  more  scientific,  judicious,  and 
successful  (homoeopathic)  treatment. 

Dr.  Hilaro  Barlow,  a  tate  Gnlstonian  lecturer,  and  censor  at 
the  "metropolitan"  College  of  Physioians,  in  speaking  of  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach  (or,  according  to  Sir  James  Eyre,  "the 
stomach  and  its  difficulties"),  says:  "  Hfemorrh  age  may  proceed 
itora  ulceration  caused  either  by  chronic  gastritis  or  malignant 
disease.  In  cases  of  ulceration,  the  hsemorrh^e  may  proceed 
from  either  a  number  of  minute  vessels  exposed  by  the  ulcera- 
tion ;  or  from  a  large  vessel  either  of  the  stomach,  or  some 
other  viscos,  to  whioh  it  has  become  adherent ;  or  from  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  oigan,  which  has 
become  to  such  a  degree  congested  that  the  capillaries  have 
given  way.  This  congestion  is  generally  the  effect  of  mechani- 
cal obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  portal 
vein,  arising  from  disease  in  the  heart,  lungs,  or  liver.  It  may 
arise  from  similar  congestion,  though  perhaps  of  a  more  active 
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ofaaractei,  ariaiDg  firom  the  suppression  of  other  sangaiaeous 
dischaiifes,  as  heemorrhoids,  or  the  oat&meni& ;  of  the  latter  it 
is  often  vioarioDS.  HsBmorrbage  may  also  occur  from  cbaoges 
in  the  blood  itself,  by  the  disintegratioti  of  the  corpuscles,  by 
which  the  hsmatosine  is  dissolred  in  the  Berum,  and  in  this 
condition  is  saeoeptible  of  transudation  without  any  rupture  of 
the  walls  of  the  vesaels." 

In  almost  all  varietiea  ot  fever,  too,  whether  described  as 
typhus  or  typhoid,  hemorrhage  fflay  occur.  Morbid  deposits 
take  place  in  different  parts  of  the  body;  most  frequently, 
however,  in  the  intestinal  canal,  peculiarly  affecting  that  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane  about  the  lower  third  of  the  ileum,  oc- 
cupied by  the  small  mucous  glands  of  Peyer  and  Brunner, — 
here  are  often  to  be  found  spota  of  intense  irritation  and  aug- 
mented vascularity.  The  ulceration  is  generally  preceded  by 
some  effusion  of  lymph  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  gland, 
■"      '    ■'       '     '  '■  ""  '  ■'  3  nidus  of 
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private  practioe,  after  apparent  convaleecence  from  different 
varietieB  of  fever;  tliose  manifesting  rose-colonred  macula  dis- 
Rppeaiing  under  pressnre,  and  supposed  to  specifioslly  cliarac- 
terise  the  typhoid,  and  others  poBsessiog  the  mnlberry-coloored 
spots  not  entirely  disappearing  when  pressed  upon,  and  alike 
supposed  to  indicate  the  true  typhus.  This  ulceration,  as  we 
have  seen,  does  not  however  of  necessity  continue  its  onward 
process  of  destruction,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  where  it  has  been 
situated  have  been  afterwards  found  in  the  conservative  stages 
of  repair  and  cicatrization. 

What  are  the  homoeopathic  therapeutical  measnres  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  management  of  melcena?  Kreussler  says  it  is 
always  difficult  to  treat  this  affection.  The  blood  is  frequently 
not  only  discharged  firom  the  stomaoh  and  bowels,  but  also 
from  the  hver  and  spleen,  which  may  have  been  organically  dis- 
eased for  a  long  time  previous.  Either  the  patients  had  done 
without  a  physician,  or  had  employed  allceopathic  treatment, 
which  not  only  does  not  help,  hut  aggravates  the  trouble,  espe- 
cially the  horrible  salts  and  drastics.  Such  affecdona  are  seldom 
ever  cured  by  one  remedy ;  hence  the  necessity  of  detecting  the 
right  remedy  with  great  care,  lest  an  improperly  selected  agent 
should  aggravate  the  symptoms.  Veratrum  will  frequently  be 
the  best  medicine  to  commence  the  treatment  with :  the  medi- 
cine is  indicated  by  a  slow  pulse,  cool  skin,  chilliness,  hunting 
fits.  Pulsatilla,  Bhus  tox,,  Belladonna,  Ipecao.,  wilt  scarcely 
ever  help  under  similar  circumstances.  After  Veratrum  we  f^. 
quently  find  Carbo  veg.,  indicated  by  fainting  fits,  bippocratio 
features,  icy  coldness  of  the  extremities,  an  intermittent,  small, 
soaroely  perceptible  pulse.  These  medicines  are  frequently  suf- 
ficient to  cute  the  whole  disease. 

Hering  states  that  this  affection  may  he  preceded  by  all,  or  a 
part  only,  of  the  following  symptoms :  weight,  pressnre,  fulness 
or  tensive  pain,  or  spasms  in  the  region  of  the  etomach ;  griping, 
or  colic  ;  burning  heat  in  the  epigastrium ;  feeling  of  anxiety, 
especially  after  eating  or  drinking,  or  on  pressure  on  the  sto- 
mach ;  appetite  impaired ;  saltish  taste  in  the  month ;  giddi- 
ness ;  cold  perspiration ;  fainting.  The  blood  evacuated  is 
sometimes  dark  (venous),  at  others  bright  red  (arterial),  and  it 
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may  be  either  profuse  or  in  Btnoll  quantity ;  it  is  occasionally 
mixed  with  food,  mucne,  bile,  &o.  The  following  are  the  medi- 
cines whioh  it  is  said  will  be  fonnd  useful  in  the  treatment : 
Aconite,  China,  Fnlsatilla,  Nax  vomica.  Ipecacuanha,  Araani- 
cum,  Sulphnr,  and  Arnica,  together  with  dry  oupping,  applied 
to  the  abdomen,  under  the  ribs,  and  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
The  direct  cause,  he  says,  19  the  rapture  of  one  or  more  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  stomach,  or  the  exudation  of  blood  from 
the  mucons  membrane  without  rupture.  The  exciting  causes 
are  numerous ;  but,  he  adds,  the  suppression  of  an  accustomed 
sanguine  discharge  is  probably  the  most  frequent. 

May  not  future  research  hereafter  show  that  an  important  part 
bos  been  played  in  the  causation  of  this  malady  by  the  nouvelle 
fonciion  dufoie  ? — the  new  phenomenon,  the  new  function,  the 
new  object  of  physiological  and  medical  study, — recently  disco- 
vered by  Claude  Bernard,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries 
of  the  present  century  ;  that  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver — sugar  formed  within  the  liver.  The  glycogenic  function 
nndergoee  changes  from  various  causes :  it  is  most  active  during 
digestion ;  less  so  during  the  intervals ;  absent  in  the  case  of 
long  fasting.  External  influences  also  modify  this  Unction  :  it 
is  diminished  by  cold ;  restored  by  wormtb  It  is  modified  by 
the  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  augmented,  diminished,  or 
perverted.  It  is  affected  sympathetically  by  many  functions, 
and  espeoially  by  the  condition  of  the  respiration.  It  may  be 
pathologically  augmented,  diminished,  abolished :  its  morbid 
augmentation  produces  diabetes;  it  is  abolished  by  febrile  and 
other  diseases.  The  pathology  of  diabetes  is  thus  lucidly  ex- 
pluned,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Lemons  de  Physiologic  Ex- 
p^imentale,  par  M.  Claude  Bernard,  membre  de  ITnstitut  de 
France. 

There  is  a  point  in  clinical  practice  which  I  humbly  submit 
is  not  always  sufficiently  insisted  upon,  viz.  the  rigid  and  pre- 
cise individualization  of  each  case  of  disease — a  distinguishing 
between  the  several  degrees  of  applicability,  of  dynamic  or  re- 
medial agents ;  a  deep  and  philosophic  consideration,  involving 
not  merely  a  bare  enumeration  of  ambiguous  symptoms,  but 
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the  tme  patiiological  oonditioD  in  nbi(A  they  are  homaeopaUii- 
eallj  efficient. 

The  Btibjoined  ib  one  of  Mvsral  eosea  of  melmia.  in  which  Ae 
most  decided  good  effects  appear  to  have  been  prodnoed  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  ^therial  Oil  of  Turpratioe.  I  am  aware  that 
in  the  art  of  heterapathy  founded  on  differences,  the  distilled 
oil  of  the  mid  pine,  or  "  Scotch  fir,"  is  habitually  employed  in 
numerous  diseases,  nay  eren  recommended  in  some  forms  of 
the  hEemoirhagife ;  but  it  iB  given  in  large  quantHiea,  not  merely 
unnecessarily,  but  injuriously  large  quantities,  vhieh  are  stimu- 
lant, painful,  diuietio,  oathartio,  patbogenetio,-^in  a  word,  dii- 
easeproducinff.  The  anciefits  were  well  acquainted  with  the, 
medicinal  properties  of  Turpentines,  and,  bestdee  the  diseases 
for  which  they  are  presoribed  by  the  moderns,  gave  them  most 
liberally,  according  to  Dioscorides  and  Aretteus,  in  coughs  and 
all  pulmonary  affections ;  but  the  stomachs  of  the  people  of 
Anazarba — aye,  perhaps  that  of  Nero  himself — were  much  of- 
fended and  given  to  nausea  at  the  reception  of  huge  doses, 
causing,  moreover,  vertigo,  and  soon  a  copious  discharge  ol 
sanguineous  evacuations,  not  only  from  the  bowels,  but  often 
also  from  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  Apropos  of  this  remedy. 
I  may  observe,  that  it  has  been  lately  advocated  by  Dr.  Huss, 
of  Stockholm,  in  terms  of  glowing  eulogy,  in  doses  of  five  drops 
every  second  hour,  in  the  bronchial  catarrh  and  pneumonia  of 
typhus ;  he  says  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements, — em- 
phatically, one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements  of  modem 
therapeutics.  I  beg  respectfully  to  refer  him  to  Hartiatth  and 
Trinks  Annals,  Article — Chest  symptoms  of  Terebinthina, 
where  he  will  find  an  ample  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  great  duty  of  a  physician,  I  conceive,  ia  to  prevent  or 
heal  disease.  To  this  all  his  studies  should  be  subserrient; 
and  however  interesting  may  be  any  branch  of  soienoe,  its  real 
interest  to  him  should  be  its  bearing  on  the  achievement  of  this 
ennobling  and  important  object.  Swedenborg  said  that  man  is 
a  microcosm — a  little  world,  in  which  can  be  found  every  me- 
chanism of  the  great  world.  He  taught  the  sublime  doctrine 
that  the  least  things  are  in  form  and  function  the  same  as  the 
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greatest ;  that  value  ia  not  to  be  meoeured  by  great  and  amaU, 
— ~a  atandard  which  finds  no  application  in  all  that  we  know 
most  essential  and  valnahle,  knowledge  frequently  leading  us  to 
declare  that  most  aigntficant  which  has  least  dimenstons ;  that 
the  external  and  obvious  phenomena  of  nature  are  hut  the 
aggregates,  or  last  results  of  vast  series  of  molecular  aotiona 
and  infinitesimal  motions.  Swedenborg,  like  Hahnemann, 
placed  before  us  the  great  strings  of  principles  on  which  we 
may  string  facts  like  so  many  beads.  Hahnemann  taught  us 
the  power  of  littles  in  vital  dynamics — the  ffreatnesa  of  small- 
ness,  the  harmonies  between  colours  and  tones,  and  the  harmo- 
nies between  dmgs  and  diseases ;  symbolical  of  the  Sfioiov  xaAet 
— the  like  affection,  the  art  of  curing  founded  on  resemblances, 
the  intimate  principle  of  relationship  subsisting  between  each 
individual  morbid  condition  and  a  true  medicinal  substance: 
thus  establishing,  for  the  first  time,  the  practice  of  medicine  on 
a  firm  and  scientific  basis,  the  phenomena  of  disease,  the  phe- 
nomena of  drugs,  and  the  correlation  of  all  forces,  vital  and 
physical. 

R.  C ,  Esq.  applied  to  me  on  the  8th  of  January  last 

under  the  following  circumstances.  He  is  42  years  of  age,  tall 
and  thin,  of  a  somewhat  melancholic  temperament,  sallow  com- 
plexion, black  hair*  dark  eyes,  alow  circulation,  nervous  system 
not  easily  moved,  disposition  evidently  morose,  and  not  disin- 
clined to  acerbity  of  temper.  On  my  arrival  at  the  patient's 
residence,  I  gleaned  the  undermentioned  historical  particulars 
of  his  antecedents.  Since  bis  fourteenth  year  he  had  suffered 
much  from  nervous  and  atonic  indigestion,  had  in  fact  been  "a 
martyr  to  dyspepsia;"  his  habits  (he  says)  have  always  been 
extremely  regular  and  temperate,  but  had  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  "  the  root  of  all  evil" — mental  anxiety.  During  the  past 
year  he  had  frequent  attacks  of  prolonged  nausea,  as  if  vomiting 
would  succeed ;  burning  paJos  in  the  stomach  and  about  the 
region  of  the  c(ecnm,  or  commencement  of  the  large  intestine, 
with  sense  of  internal  soreness  and  "excoriation;"  frequent  at- 
tacks of  vomiting,  accompanied  with  confined  bowels,  and  occa- 
sionally much  fiatulent  distension  and  diarrhceio  stools,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  general  debility ;  the  pains  almost  always  began 
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about  the  umbilious  and  left  bypocbondiium,  with  Bubseqaeot 
fits  of  spasmodic  coughing,  and  a  fulness  of  blood  or  "  deter* 
mination  to  the  head,"  as  if  it  would  be  split, — a  sbooting, 
stinging,  beating,  and  throbbing  sort  of  pain,  tbroughoat  the 
forehead,  saddenly  migrating  in  the  direction  of  a  line,  which 
be  could  accurately  "  map  oat"  or  delineate,  in  the  direction  of 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  along  tfae  roof  of  the  cranium, 
from  the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid  bone  to  the  middle  of  the 
occipital,  where  it  terminates  in  the  toronlor  Herophili ;  here  it 
would  settle  down  and  "  nail  bim,"  when  he  began  to  shiver 
fearfully,  with  rigors  and  chills :  these  attacks  lasting  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  coming  on,  aa  a  rule,  either  very  early  in  the 
morning,  before  breakfast,  or  very  late  at  night,  immediately 
upon  getting  into  his  first  sleep ;  then,  after  the  lapse  of  another 
hour  or  so,  a  sudden  nrgiug  to  stool,  with  frequent  and  copious 
urination,  depositing  a  turbid,  anomalous  kind  of  sediment,-^ 
sometimes,  one  would  imagine,  &om  his  description,  pulverulent, 
or  amorphous,  at  others  orystalhne  sediments,  or  "  gravel,"  and 
from  the  smell  and  dark  appearance,  not  only  alkaline,  but  ac- 
companied with  hamatoiine.  The  matter  evacuated  from  the 
bowels  consisted  during  these  paroxysms  almost  wholly  of  dark, 
gmmous,  "bloody  looking  stufi'like  pitch."  Eating  was  usually 
followed  by  gastric  pains  and  disagreeable  distension ;  the 
former  being  often  of  the  character  of  cardialgia,  and  penetra- 
ting through  between  the  scapnlie ;  habitual  depression  of 
spirits,  fear  of  impending  dissolution,  languor,  depraved  appe- 
tite, tongue  loaded  with  whidah  creamy  fur,  and  deeply  indented 
by  tbe  teeth.  What  he  generally  "threw  up"  amounted  to 
about  three  or  four  pints  of  a  watery,  mawkish,  sour,  intensely 
bitter,  dark-coloured  fiuid,  at  times,  just  like  "  oofiee  grounds." 
The  last  attack  occurred  to  him  in  London  a  few  weeks  prior 
to  the  above  date,  when  he  snfiered  for  ten  days  from  profuse 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  intestines.  At  first  it  was  supposed 
to  proceed  from  piles.  On  this  occasion,  great  sickness  and 
vomiting;  rapid,  feeble  palse;  colic-like  pains,  radiating  all 
over  the  abdomen,  distension,  fiatnlence,  borborygmi,  tormina, 
and  meteorismus,  and  a  dense,  sallow  compleidon,  were  the 
general  symptoms.     Some  aperient  medicine  was  at  first  given 
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to  relieve  the  ooBtive  bovelB,  bat  little  feeoulent  matter  was  dis- 
ofaarged,  and  with  it  "  a  pint  of  pure  finid  blood,  as  bright  as 
scarlet."  The  pulse  (he  believes)  beosme  almost  imperceptible, 
and  he  was  getting  well-nigh  exhausted  from  protracted  vomit- 
ing, and  the  stomach  remained  so  irritable  that  he  was  unable 
from  eicliness  to  ret^n  the  Ughtest  food.  Calomel,  opium, 
pmssic  acid,  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  leeches,  and  a  blister  to 
the  Borobiculus  cordis,  with  effervescing  draughts,  and  brandy 
and  water;  indeed  all  the  ordinary  expedients  and  devices 
appear  to  have  been  had  recourse  to,  but  did  no  good.  In  this 
dilemma,  and  when  apparently  in  an  almost  moribund  condition, 
an  inUmate  &iend  called  on  him,  and  asked  him  if  be  would 
consent  "  to  try"  the  homoeopathic  treatment :  to  which  he  in- 
dignantly replied,  that  he  would  "  throw  physio  to  the  dogs, 
and  die  a  natural  death"  (doubtless  assuming  some  such  tone 
as  that  of  the  King  of  Siam,  when  told  by  the  European  tra- 
veller that  mater  sometimes  became  solid).  Finding  all  re- 
monstrance vain  and  entjceties  useless,  as  r^^arded  the  "  pro- 
foitora"  of  the  healing  art,  be  was  ultimately  induced  to  take  at 
the  bands  of  bis  kind  Samaritan  acquaintance  a  reasonable  sup- 
ply of  genoine  cordial  drops  frotn  the  true  Balm  of  Gilead,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Hahnemannian  laboratory,  for  the  general 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  for  the  consolation  of  every  sufferer  in 
parUcnlar  (as  Borthwick  Gilchrist  would  have  said).  He  was 
DOW  deplorably  weak,  had  long  been  deprived  of  all  refreshing 
Bleep  ieym  constant  pain,  nausea,  and  sense  of  sinking,  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  Two  drops  of  Arnica  6  "  soothed  him  into 
peace ;"  he  fall  asleep  for  nearly  four  hours,  and  awoke  compa- 
ratively cheerful,  comfortable,  and  free  from  pain  and  constitu- 
tional irritation.  I  found,  moreover,  that  on  the  present  occa- 
don  he  had  been  experiencing  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms 
of  former  snfi'erings,  such  as  tennon  and  pain  about  the  epi- 
gastrinm,  with  faintness  and  a  sense  of  utter  prostration  or 
anxiety  at  this  region,  flatulent  acrid  eructations,  with  irregular 
chilb  and  fiushee  of  heat.  The  intestinal  egesta  were  found  to 
have  acquired  a  dark-purple  tint,  approximating  even  the  black- 
ness of  soot.  The  quantity  of  large,  coagulated  masses,  resem- 
bling a  mixture  of  ftetid  water,  blood,  and  soot,  effused  during 
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the  present  parozTem,  oonid  not  have  been  ttconrately  estimated 
at  leea  than  sereral  pints.  He  informecl  me  that  the  natare  of 
his  disease  was  said  by  the  "  elite"  of  the  profession  to  depend 
on  "  congestion  of  the  liver  and  slpeen,  together  with  Bome  far- 
ther mischief  in  the  mnoous  membrane ;"  that  he  had  been  at 
difi^rent  times  cupped  over  the  hypochondria ;  taken  oalomel 
pargatives,  followed  in  a  short  time  by  a  fiill  dose  of  oil  of  tor- 
pendne  "as  a  styptic,"  lerebinthinate  lavamen,  and  divers  sorts 
of  external  derivatives,  not  omitting  considerable  doses  of  acetate 
of  lead,  gallic  acid,  creosote  in  chalk-mixture,  morphine  at 
night,  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  snlphnric  acid  in  infdsion  of 
roses,  alum  in  milk-whey,  el  hoc  genvs  omne:  in  a  word,  he 
was  estremely  "well  up"  in  his  allopathic  therapentics,  and 
might  readily  have  passed  with  "  blushing  honoare  thick  upon 
liim"  at  Apothecaries'  Hall  touching  the  more  prevalent  method 
of  dealing  with  that  peculiar  form  of  intestinal  heeniorrhage 
termed  meltena.  Aware  from  previous  experience  of  the  sin- 
gular efficacy  of  minute  doses  of  the  atherial  oil  of  turpentine 
in  those  ailments  which  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  an  in- 
creased action  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  large  intestine,  and  on  mature  deliberation  of  its  homoeo- 
pathicity  in  the  instance  before  us,  I  determined  to  select  it, 
and  accordingly  prescribed  five  drops,  which  was  formed  info 
an  emulsion  of  five  doses  with  yolk  of  e^,  one  part  to  be  taken 
every  half-hour.  It  may  also  he  administered  with  gnm-water, 
or  sugar- and- water,  which  some  patients  prefer.  I  watched  the 
case  until  three  doses  had  been  taken,  after  which  (there  being 
no  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage)  the  medicine  was  continued 
at  intervals  of  four  and  six  hours.  On  the  next  day  after  com- 
mencing the  Terebinthina  the  evacuations  became  perfectly  na- 
tural and  healthy  in  appearance,  and  not  a  vestige  of  blood  or 
pitchy  matter  has  ever  yet  reappeared.  He  subsequently  received 
pilules  of  9ang.  6  for  several  weeks  (although  the  meltena  was 
manifestly  cured  by  the  first  few  days  of  the  terebinthinate 
application),  because  he  complained  of  rheumatic  pains  in  the 
limbs,  with  stiffness  and  rigidity,  occasional  vertigo,  pains  in 
tlie  ears,  pain  in  the  right  breast,  with  dry  cough,  palpitation, 
and  some  minor  ailments,  for  which  Satigmnaria  is  a  specific. 
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To  gaard  against  any  retam  of  this  formidable  and  dangerous 
malady  (becoming,  as  it  vere,  deeply  rooted  in  the  habit  and  in 
the  periodicity  of  its  reomxence),  and  with  a  view  to  an  entire 
eradication  of  the  predispontion,  I  have  deemed  it  prndent  to 
preeoribe  for  this  gentleman  a  six  months'  course  of  antipsoric 
treatment,  which  he  is,  I  believe,  duly  carrying  out,  with  in- 
creasing Batisfaodon  and  benefit,  by  taking,  at  long  intervals 
and  in  high  dilutions,  occasional  (weekly)  doses  of  those  long- 
acting  and  deeply-penetrating  remedies,  Calcarea,  Areenicom, 
and  Sulphnr. 

Speaking  of  the  common  tubercle  of  the  liver.  Dr.  Baillie 
says :  "  This  disease,  which  is  so  often  an  accompaniment  of 
congestioD  and  heemorrhage,  is  most  frequently  found  in  hard- 
drinkers,  although  we  cannot  see  any  necessary  conneotion  be- 
tween that  mode  of  life  and  this  partionlar  disease  in  the  Uver. 
It  happens,  however,  very  commonly,  that  we  can  see  little  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect  in  changes  which  are  going  on 
in  every  other  part  of  the  body,"  We  may  apply  here  the  words 
of  the  philosopher  of  Geneva :  "  I  know  that  truth  resides  in 
the  facts,  not  in  my  mind  which  observes  them ;  and  that  I 
shall  be  the  nearest  the  tmtfa  the  less  I  shall  indulge  in  theories 
of  my  own."  It  is  observation  alone  that  can  teach  us  the 
effects  of  drugs  in  the  bumsn  organism. 

Dr.  Barlow,  in  alluding  to  the  treatment  of  intractable  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach,  says :  "  Much  may  be  done  by  ohviatiDg 
all  causes  of  irritation  towards  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient;  when  even  milk,  or  any  other  bland  nourishment, 
causes  much  pain  or  sickness,  we  must  endeavour  still  further 
to  spare  the  stomach,  by  helping  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  by 
enemata  of  animal  broths.  Bismuth  in  smail  doBet  often  re- 
lieves the  pain  and  sickness :  there  is  also  another  remedy  still 
more  serviceable,  viz.  very  minute  doses  of  (mirabiU  dietu) 
Nux  vomica ;  and  when  the  bowels  do  not  act,  which  is  often 
the  case,  we  must  not  run  the  ri^  of  offending  the  stomach  \^ 
aperifflits,  but  relieve  them  by  enemata." 

Assuredly  this  is  well ;  and,  disguise  it  as  they  may,  the 
many  recent  discnssious  at  the  medical  societies  of  London  and 
Edinbo^h  show  indubitably  that  the  ordinary  practitioners  are 
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themselves  bediming  to  appreciate  the  fact,  that  true  medical 
refonn  lies  in  the  direction  of  homceopotfaf.  Witness  only  the 
revelations  and  con&ssions  of  Professor  Bennett:  after  going 
over  nearly  the  whole  groand  of  cell-pathology,  he  ends  by 
showing  that  not  bloodletting  alone,  bat  every  species  of  treat- 
ment which  allopathic  medical  men  are  in  the  habit  of  applying, 
is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  sound  pathology  ; 
nay,  further,  the  strong  recommendations  to  administer  the 
remedy  indicated  singly,  alone,  end  by  itself,  and  that  in  a 
highly  diluted  form.  Their  admtssioi)  of  the  great  utility  of 
very  minute  doses  of  Arsenic  in  ague  (aft«r  the  fEiilure  of  lai^e 
doses  of  Qnina)  and  in  skin  diseases,  Aconite  in  pneumonia, 
Fhosphorus  in  certain  affections  of  the  chest,  Carbo  vegetabilis 
in  disordered  states  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  atomic  doses  of 
Iodide  of  Mercury  in  constitutional  syphilis, — ^in  short,  a  host 
of  others,  without  of  course  the  sl^htest  acknowledgment  of 
the  homatopalhic  relationship  subsisting  between  a  given  patho- 
logical condition  and  the  medicinal  substance  which  controls  or 
relieves  it.  We  know  that  Nature  answers  only  when  inter- 
rogated,  and  only  answers  those  who  know  hoie  to  interrogate 
her.  No  reflecting  physician,  whose  object  is  to  cure  the  sick, 
can  rest  estisfied  with  always  practising  within  the  limits  of  an- 
tiquated rules,  derived  from  sheer  speculative  theories  instead  of 
from  pure  principle — a  principle  not  made  by  man,  but  tran- 
scribed by  the  touchstone  of  experimental  investigation  from 
that  fixed  and  unalterable  code  of  laws  whose  maker  is  God. 

Oioero  wrote  a  tparkling  and  appTopriat«  motto  for  homoeo- 
pathy, whiah  I  wish  had  always  been  respected  by  those  who 
have  assiduously  endeavoured  to  detract  firom  its  practical  me- 
rits, when  he  said,  "  Sufficit,  si  quid  fit  intolUgamus,  etsi  quo- 
modo  quidque  fiat  ignoremns." 

It  follows,  therefore,  as  a  natural  corollary,  that  in  the  study 
of  medicine  and  the  laws  of  health  we  ought  at  once  to  make 
up  our  minds  to  dismiss,  as  idle  pr^udioe  {or  at  least  to  sus- 
pend, as  premature),  all  our  preconceived  notions  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  order  of  thiugs  in  the  boundless  range  of  scientific 
therapeutics,  and  content  ourselves,  as  hnmble  and  decorous 
inquirers,  on  the  shores  of  the  unexplored  ocean  of  tmth,  with 
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observing  as  a  pldn  matter  of  fact  what  is,  always  remembeiing 
the  philosophio  maxim,  "Sedula  et  aooniata  phssnomenonua 
ezploratio,  Ajndamentum  est  cognitionis  scientJee." 

Of  bomcBopathy  it  may  be  truly  said,  "Merses  profnndo, 
palohrior  eveoit."  The  great  master-spirit  of  the  healing  art, 
the  "  Homer  of  medicine,"  perceiTed,  in  the  greatness  of  hia 
mighty  mind,  the  sad  defects  in  the  system  of  bis  anoestors, 
grappled  with  its  chaotic  difficulties,  songht  ont  and  applied  a 
remedy  equal  to  the  vastuess  and  importance  of  the  object  to  be 
achieved,  and  taught,  as  the  most  subhme  part  of  human  know- 
ledge, as  the  grand  sum  of  all  medical  skill,  "  iitk  t^  tfUiui 
yniaot  yhisTai,  itai  Siil  Tct  SfUM  TpOT^fpcffLfva  ix  voaewriM  vylut' 
vevTcu;"  adding,  also,  that  "  to  enlighten  experience  by  reason, 
and  rectify  theory  h-^  practice,  belonged  to  men  in  the  pursuit 
of  tme  knowledge,  endowed  with  sense  and  dignity  of  soul." 
The  allopathic  treatment  is  conducted  by  esperience  without  a 
therapeutic  law,  and  bomceopatby  is  experience  with  a  law.  The 
former  is  an  incongruous  art ;  the  latter  emphatically  a  science. 
May  its  career  henceforward  be  yet  more  glorious — the  career 
of  the  poEUtive  soienoes.     Esto  perpetua. 


ON  ACUTE  CEREBRAL  DISEASE  FROM 

INTERNAL  CAUSES. 

By  Db,  Schneider,  of  Magdeburg.* 

In  practice  we  meet  with  three  varieties  of  this  kind  of  cerebral 
disease :  the  idiopathic,  the  sympathedo,  and  the  symptomatic. 
We  may  designate  the  idiopathic  typhous  or  narcotic;  because 
it  chiefly  occurs  in  the  action  of  certain  substances — hence 
called  narcotics — and  in  typhus.  The  sympathetic  cerebral  dis- 
ease, on  the  other  hand,  may  be  termed  itt^mmatory,  and  the 
symptomatic  febrile;  because  the  former  is  peculiar  to  infiam- 
mation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  and  the  latter  to  violent 
fevers. 

The  idiopathic  cerebral  affection  is  always  tbe  result  of  the 
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immediate  octioD  of  a  nozionB  ageot  on  the  sobstaooe  of  the 
brain ;  the  eympathetio  is  the  ooneaqueDoe  of  tbe  action  of  a 
noxiona  agent  on  tbe  nerree  of  tbe  vessels  of  tbe  brain,  or 
meninges ;  and  the  symptomatic  the  efieot  of  tbe  action  of  a 
febrile  irritatioo  on  the  cerebri  nerroe.  An  idiopathic  cerebral 
afiection  may  be  oomplioated  vith  a  sympathetic,  when  a 
soxionB  agent  affects  at  the  same  time  the  nerves  of  the  vessels 
and  the  sabstance  of  the  brain ;  and,  in  like  manner,  an  idio- 
pathic irritation  of  the  brain  may  be  allied  vith  a  symptomatio, 
vben  a  noxions  agent  acts  so  as  at  once  to  excite  fever  and  to 
irritate  tbe  sahstanoe  of  tbe  biain. 

(I  can  only  inctdentdly  allude  here  to  idiopathic  affections 
of  the  brain  vbich  proceed  &om  over-fadgae  of  certain  parts  of 
tbe  brain,  aai  are  analogona  to  derangements  of  the  stomacb, 
injnries  ftom  over-exertioD,  &o.  In  sncfa  diseases  tbe  defective 
will  or  bias  of  the  mind  has  become  a  noxions  agent,  and  hence 
tbe  treatment  ahonld  be  rather  moral  than  medicina].) 

It  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  distingaisb  a  typhous  (idiopathic) 
imtatioB  of  the  brain  from  an  inflammatory  (sympathetic)  one; 
1  allude  partJcnlarly  to  that  kind  that  sometimes  precedes  typhus. 
Some  time  ago  I  met  with  a  case  of  this  sort  in  a  boy  of  ]  0 
years  of  age,  who  was  taken  ill  with  marked  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral irritation  nnd  very  violent  fever.  The  fever  was  too  strong 
to  be  tbe  effect  of  cerebral  imtalionj  and  the  cerebral  irritation 
was  too  oongiderabie  for  a  mere  febrile  symptom ;  hence  I 
diagnosed  typbns,  nnd  the  event  proved  that  I  was  right.  As 
a  rule,  I  find  the  dktinctive  sign  of  tbe  typhous  irritation  to  be 
the  combinatioii  with  a  corresponding  independent  general  af- 
fection. The  typhous  blood  acts  similarly  to  blood  chai^d 
with  alcobol,  not  only  on  the  cerebro- spinal,  but  also  on  the 
ganglionic  nervoue  system. 

In  inflammation  the  brain  may  suffer  in  two  different  ways ; 
either  by  an  extension  of  the  inflammatory  irritation  to  its  sob- 
stance,  or  by  pressure  of  blood.  Sleeplessness  and  '  deliriam 
indicate  the  first,  sopor  and  insensibility  the  second  case,  which 
is  similar  to  the  effect  of  water  in  tbe  cerebral  cavities  and  apo- 
plectic extravasation.  A  patient  in  tbe  soporous  state  induced 
by  inflammation  of  the  brain,  scolds  in  his  sleep  and  occasion- 
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ally  wakes  up  of  hiiDBelf,  or  wbeo  roused,  in  a  delirioas  state. 
On  the  oontrary,  the  hydrocephalio  liee  quiet,  aa  in  nataral 
sleep,  and  the  difficulty  of  lonsing  him  goes  od  iaoreasing,  or 
he  lies  (at  a  later  period  of  the  disease)  completely  devoid  of 
oonsciousaess  with  open  (often  squintiog)  eyes,  and  in  a  con- 
vulsed state.  The  apopleptic,  agfun,  from  the  commencement 
can  either  not  be  roused  at  all,  or  only  momentarily,  to  a  half- 
sort  of  consoiousnesB. 

Analogous  to  these  paralytio  states  of  the  braia  from  mecha- 
nical causes,  are  those  dependent  on  an  excessive  toxicatioo  of 
the  brain  and  a  deficiency  of  blood.  The  former  resemble 
those  caused  by  hypenemia,  when  the  poison  causes  at  the  same 
time  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  are  like  those  oansed  hy 
anffimia  when  that  is  not  the  case.* 

The  febrile  irritation  of  the  brain  proceeds  either  from  a 
greater  Irritability  of  the  brain,  or  from  an  unoommon  violence 
of  the  febrile  attack.     Hence  children  with  very  irritable  brains 

*  The  fbUawing  com  of  pmBOning  will  ihow  the  coirectDesi  of  the  liewa 
jstated  aboTB  :— 

Two  women  and  a  man  ate  of  the  loot  of  Hfoeojramiu  niger,  wUoh  they 
miatook  for  tomlp,  to  the  extent  of  abont  a  kUogramme.  Befi}re  they  had 
Bwallowed  the  last  morsel,  they  all  tliiee  felt  theii  tongues  paralysed,  and 
the  throat  bo  oonstricted  that  they  had  to  take  Uie  monthM  ont  of  thdr 
moatha  with  thui  fingers.  Ooe  of  the  women,  who  had  eaten  the  least,  soon 
began  to  vomit,  to  daiioe,  to  run  about  the  room,  to  attempt  to  take  bold  of 
difihrent  objects  bnt  withont  b^g  able  to  grasp  them ;  sbe  stared  Taoantly 
at  those  about  her,  and  did  not  beai  or  reply  to  any  questions ;  it  reqoired 
several  men  to  hold  her  down  in  bed.  The  other  woman  fell  aaleep  on  her 
chair  at  the  end  of  the  meal,  and  sank  into  a  lethargic  state.  Her  hasband, 
who  had  eaten  the  largest  qnantity,  got  ap  from  table,  staggered  to  bia  bed, 
whereon  he  fell,  and  remained  completely  inunorable;  his  bieathing  was 
latding  and  difBonlt;  his  oonutenanoe  pale;  the  pnpils  dilated  to  snoh  a  de- 
gree that  the  iri«  was  completely  hid  behind  the  cornea;  the  body  became 
cold  and  stiff  like  wood ;  the  poise  small,  threadlike,  very  rapid ;  the  tetanio 
contraction  of  the  anterior  mnscles  of  the  neck  was  so  excesMve  that  it  waa 
impoesihle  to  lay  the  head  upon  a  pillow.  After  an  emetic  they  vomited  co- 
piously. AAerwards  the  patients  got  a  strong  addnlated  decoction  of  coffee, 
and  mnstard-plasters  to  the  legs.  In  a  fea  icmri  the  kthargy  of  the  tino  lait 
patienli  weni  off,  and  tAey  feU  into  the  liate  obterved  at  the  ammencement  in  the 
patUni  mho  had  laien  Uaat  of  the  root.  The  excitement  and  deliriun  lasted 
all  night ;  bnt  the  following  morning  they  became  quiet,  and  recovery  began. 
— (Sohilizu,  Oat.  Med.  de  MotdpiOier.) 
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become  deliriooa  even  in  oatanbal  fever,  and  adults  otherwise 
not  disposed  to  delirium  in  tbe  hot  stage  of  intermittent  fever. 

No  other  poison  produces  those  various  acute  diseased  states 
of  tbe  brain  in  a  more  marked  manner  than  the  scarlatina  poi- 
son ;  henoe  Z  shall  take  my  iUnstradre  examples  from  scarlatioa 
oases. 

1.  Symptomatic  (febrile)  cerebral  affection  in  scarlatina. 

This  kind  occurs  in  mild  epidemics  and  single  cases,  too  fre- 
quently to  render  it  necessary  to  adduce  instances  of  it.  The 
cerebral  irritation  prraerves  an  exact  relation  to  the  fever,  has 
its  periods  of  aggravation  and  remission  synchronously  'with  tbe 
latter,  and  ceases  altogether  as  soon  as  tbe  fever  has  declined  to 
a  certain  degree.  As  of  all  ezanthematous  ievers  scarlatiDa  is 
more  especially  accompanied  with  delirium,  it  is  a  question 
whether  this  delirium  is  not  in  some  degree  idiopathic  in  its 


2.  Sympathetic  (infiammatory)  cerebral  affection  in  scarla- 
tina.-—Meningitis  scarlatinosa  metattatica. 

A  young  miner  of  17  in  Hamersleben,  where  tbe  scarlet  fever 
at  that  time  prevailed,  was  attacked  with  very  severe  sorethroat 
on  the  19th  of  February,  IS89.  On  the  20th  a  surgeon  was 
sent  for,  who  made  incisions  into  the  inflamed  tonsils,  and  pre- 
scribed a  mixture.  When  I  was  fetched  to  see  bim  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  I  found  severe  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils,  violent  fever  with  nocturnal  delirium,  a  bright  red 
tongue,  and  a  trace  of  scarlet  rash. 

I  prescribed  Aconite  and  Belladonna  2,  18  drops  of  each  in 
torn  ounces  of  water,  a  teaspoonfiil  of  each  to  be  taken  alter- 
nately every  two  hours. 

Early  on  the  23rd  I  was  sent  for  to  come  immediately  to  the 
patient :  I  was  told  that  the  rash  bad  come  more  out,  but  that 
since  tbe  22nd  he  had  been  completely  delirious  and  uncon- 
scious. 

I  went  immediately  to  him,  and  found  bim  in  the  following 
state:  scarcely  a  trace  of  eruption  remained;  tbe  gangrenoas 
state  of  tbe  tonsils  also  was  quite  gone,  bat  tbe  patient  lay  com- 
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pletely  nDCODSoious,  and  consequently  was  unable  to  give  any 
account  of  his  feelings.  Whilst  lying  in  bed  he  pushed  hia 
feet  up  the  wall ;  sometimes  he  knelt  in  bed ;  in  short,  he  made 
all  sorts  of  senseless  movements.  His  expression  was  stupid 
bat  friendly ;  he  raved  in  sboit  unconnected  sentences ;  there 
was  no  approach  to  sleep ;  the  pulse  was  quick  and  small ;  no 
Btool  since  the  first  day  of  the  illness.  I  prescribed  Stramo- 
nium 3,  eight  drops  in  two  ounoes  of  water,  a  teaspoonful  every 
two  hours,  cold  compresses  to  the  head,  mustard  plasters  to  the 
extremities,  a  blister  on  the  nape,  and  nnmedicinal  enemata 
until  the  bowels  should  be  moved. 

In  the  night  between  the  23rd  and  24th  February  the  patient 
had,  for  the  first  time  fi>i  18  hours,  a  little  sleep ;  from  this, 
however,  he  awoke,  still  dehrions.  He  slept  again  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  S4tb  after  his  bowels  were  moved.  His  sleep  on 
this  occasion  vas  quite  healthy,  as  he  awoke  &om  it  quite  ra- 
tional and  free  from  complaints.  The  only  thing  he  now  com- 
plained of  was  genera]  malaise,  but  nothing  now  occurred  to 
prevent  the  normal  cutaneous  eruption. 

3.  Idiopathic  cerebral  affection  in  scarlet-fever, 
a.  Hypersthenic  scarlatina  narcosis. 

In  tbe  years  1839-40  I  had  fi^uent  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing this  kind  of  scarlatinal  cerebral  disease  in -the  vill^es  of 
Wefensleben,  Belsdorf,  Badeleben,  Ydlpke,  Sommersdorf,  and 
Sommerscbenborg,  where  I  then  resided.  An  epidemy  of  typhus 
bad  scarcely  ceased  to  rage  in  the  villages  of  Marienborn  and 
Sommerschenburg,  when  in  the  latter  village  four  cases  of  a  . 
peculiar  cerebral  disease  came  under  my  care. 

Case  1. — AdolphuB  K — ,  i^ed  9,  had  hardly  recovered  com- 
pletely from  the  typhus  (the  first  time  he  went  out  was  on  the 
17th  of  April),  when  in  consequence  (his  parents  said)  of  anger 
and  fear,  or  of  a  chill,  be  was  affected  with  fever  in  the  night  of 
May  I,  1840.  I  saw  him  first  early  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
of  May.  He  bad  violent  febrile  heat,  very  rapid  pulse  and  re- 
spiration, redness  and  swelling  of  the  face,  great  tendency  to 
sopor,  white  furred  tongue,  moderate  thirst,  complete  loss  of 
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•■  appetite ;  be  complained  of  violent  headache,  especially  in  the 
temples.  Aconite  and  Belladonna  2,  of  each  4  drops  in  four 
onnces  of  water,  a  dessertapoonfbl  every  hour  alternately.  At 
noon  the  fevei  and  headache  appeared  to  be  somewhat  more 
moderate.  When  I  saw  the  patient  he  was  sittiDg  right  np  in 
bed ;  he  had  then  been  awake  longer  than  nsnal  (abont  fi?e 
minntes),  but  he  soon  fell  asleep  again.  In  the  evening  J  ' 
learned  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  aw^e  him  all  the  after- 
noon, only  OQce,  after  they  bad  called  tor  a  long  time  and 
shaken  him,  he  at  last  opened  hia  eyes,  looked  at  his  father  with 
an  angry  expression,  and  said, in  a  cross  and  irate  tone,  "Where 
is  my  father  ?"  He  instantly  thereafter  fell  asleep  again,  and 
this  state  of  sopor,  with  snoring  respiradoQ  and  pnfTed  face, 
continued  still ;  at  the  same  time  there  were  occasionally  violent 
grinding  of  the  teeth  and  jerkings  in  the4imbs;  dry  heat  of  the 
body,  bat  the  breathing  and  pulse  not  so  quick  as  in  the  morn- 
ing; water  clear.  It  was  impossible  to  rouse  the  patient  to 
oonscionsness ;  the  only  thing  his  fitther  could  extract  from 
bim,  on  shaking  and  raising  Mm  np  in  bed,  was  that  the  pa- 
tient opened  his  eyes  for  an  ioBtant,  and  cried  out  in  an  angry 
voice,  "  Where  is  my  father  ?"  I  prescribed  Opium  and  Bella- 
donna 2,  4  drops  of  each  in  four  ounces  of  water,  a  teaspoonfol 
of  each  alternately  every  half-hour,  with  cold  compresses  to  tho 
head  to  be  renewed  every  ten  minutes.  I  remained  beside  the 
patient. 

At  1  A.M.  the  fever  was  more  moderate,  the  breathing  quieter, 
no  longer  snoring.  Although  previously  he  had  made  great  re- 
sistance to  the  apphcation  of  the  cold  compresses,  he  now  al- 
lowed them  to  be  apphed  quietly,  and  be  took  his  medicine  also 
much  better. 

At  S  A.M.  the  patient  raised  himself  up,  looked  about  him, 
and  said,  "How  am  I  in  the  parlour?"  and  "Why  have  I  got 
a  wet  cloth  on  my  head  7"  &c.,  showing  that  he  was  now  quite 
rational,  and  he  had  no  complaints  to  make  abont  his  headache. 
He  remained  awake  till  about  six  o'clock,  when  he  again  fell 
asleep,  and  aWoke  at  seven  in  perspiration  and  &ee  from  sU 
uneasiness.  In  the  morning  the  urine  hod  a  sediment.  Inthe 
afternoon  the  convalescent  was  able  to  get  up  for  a  little. 
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Case  3. — A  boy  of  8  years  itKB  tak^t  ill  shortly  after  the 
above  patieBt,  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Dating  Uie 
first  twenty-four  hoars  he  had  the  same  sopor,  and  exactly 
similar  aooompanying  symptoms.  The  same  treatment  soo- 
ceeded  in  restoring  him  with  ec[aal  rapidity. 

Case  3. — About  the  same  time  a  hoy  of  13  yenrs  old  was 
taken  ill.  He  had  shortly  before  had  a  severe  attack  of  typhus. 
His  symptoms  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding ceaes,  and  under  the  same  treatment  he  recovered  qoite 
as  rapidly,  with  the  exception  of  some  gastric  and  vermicular 
symptoms,  which  soon  disappeared  onder  the  nae  of  Cina. 

Case  4. — A  girl  6  years  old  was  attacked  on  the  16th  May, 
1840,  with  acute  fever,  with  headache  and  sleepiness.  When  I 
saw  her  in  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  it  was  difficult  to  get  her 
to  reply  to  a  question ;  the  fever  was  very  strong,  and  she  was 
in  constant  agitation,  like  a  person  ofiFeoted  with  Sl  Vitua's 
dance.  I  prescribed  Aconite  and  Belladonna  as  above,  a  tea- 
spooniiil  alternately  every  hour,  with  oold  compresses  to  the 
head. 

May  18. — The  night  was  passed  very  restlessly;  great  tossing 
about  and  noise,  with  complete  loss  of  aonBoiousness ;  but  to- 
wimls  morning  a  tranquil,  natural  sleep  set  in,  out  of  which  the  V 
patient  awoke  perfectly  conscious  and  &ee  from  all  oomplaints. 

Besides  the  above,  I  was  on  the  10th  May,  1640,  colled  to 
see  a  boy,  aged  5,  who  had  for  two  days  been  suffering  from 
violent  fever  with  sonmolence.  The  patient  lay  quite  nncon- 
scioas,  in  a  oonvalsed  state,  and  had  constantly  foam  before  the 
month.  I  ordered  Aconite  and  Belladonna  alternately  as  above, 
with  cold  compresses  to  the  head. 

May  1 1th. — Very  rratless  right.  The  patient  cried  out,  and 
called  for  his  companions.  There  was  not  yet  the  slightest  oon- 
sciousnesB.  On  attemptii^  to  put  anything  into  the  mouth  it 
immediately  flowed  out  again ;  the  month  was  fiiU  of  froth. 
Hyoscyatntu  2,  3  drops  in  four  ounces  of  water,  a  dessertspoon- 
ful every  two  hoars.  No  improvement  took  place,  and  the  child 
died  on  the  following  day. 

Id  1839  I  witnessed  two  ^milar  fatal  cases  of  idiopathic 
cnebral  disease  in  two  neighbouring  vill^es.  The  one  occurred 
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ID  BeMorf  in  NoTembei,  the  other  in  Wefeasleben  in  Decem- 
ber. To  the  first  I  was  called  on  the  third  day  of  the  disease, 
vhich  was  the  very  day  of  the  child's  death  ;  to  the  other  I  was 
summoned  on  the  second  day  of  the  disease.  I  found  in  both 
the  same  symptoms  of  paialyeis  and  convulsions  as  in  the  case 
I  have  just  detailed. 

Sometime  after  this  there  broke  out  in  Bekdorf  and  Wefea- 
slebea — and  that  during  the  preraleuoe  of  the  typhus  in.Marien- 
bom  and  Sommerschenbarg — an  epidemy  of  malignant  scarlet 
fever,  which  subsequently  extended  to  BadeJeben,  then  to  Volpke, 
then  to  Sommersdorf,  and  lastly  to  Sommerschenbarg.  The 
cases  just  cited  of  acute  cerebral  disease  in  Belsdorf  and  Wefen- 
sleben  were  therefore  the  precursors  of  the  epidemy,  for  the 
many  patients  carried  off  by  the  epidemy  almost  without  excep- 
tion fell  victims  to  the  same  form  of  cerebral  disease.  The  only 
diflferenoe  observable  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemy  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  along  with  the  cerebral  disease  the  scarlatina 
rash  occurred,  and  that  generally  to  a  very  great  extent ;  paro- 
titis also  occurred,  but  there  was  no  possibihty  of  saving  the 
patients  at  any  period  of  the  disease.  Death  scmcdmee  oc- 
cnrred  on  the  first  day  of  the  disease,  at  latest  on  the  fifth. 

Of  the  37  children  attacked  by  the  epidemy  in  Wefensleben, 
a  village  of  about  600  inhabitants,  only  a  few  came  under  my 
care ;  the  others  were  treated  by  my  allopathic  colleges  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  they  died  without  any  medical  advice.  T  will 
detail  a  case  that  came  under  my  treatment  towards  the  end  of 
the  epid^ny. 

A  little  girl  of  3  years  of  age  fell  ill  on  the  ISth  October, 
1S40.  I  was  sent  for  on  the  15th.  The  child  had  from  the 
commencement  had  some  fever  and  great  somnolence.  During 
the  previous  night  the  sleep  had  been  quite  soporous.  On  at- 
tempting to  rouse  her,  she  whined  and  groaned,  opened  the  eyes 
without  seeing  anything,  and  immediately  shut  them  again. 
The  scarlatina  rash  was  very  much  out  all  over  her,  and  some 
white  herpetic  vesicles  were  visible  on  the  swollen  forearms  and 
hands.  Very  intense  fever.  I  gave  Aconite  and  Belladonna  % 
%  drops  of  each  in  one  ounce  of  water,  a  teaspoonful  of  each  to 
be  taken  alternately  every  hour,  and  cold  wet  cloths  to  the  head, 
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October  I6lt. — From  6  to  11  p.m.  last  niglit  complete  un- 
oonscionsness  and  convulsioDs,  groaning,  foam  before  the  mouth, 
throwing  about  the  arms  and  legs,  and,  bet  we  en  whiles,  attacks 
as  if  she  was  going  to  cough  or  -vomit.  After  midnight,  a  few 
hoars  of  quiet,  also  signs  of  returning  consciousness  and  much 
thirst ,  but  from  4  a.m.  onwards  a  return  of  the  convulsed  state, 
in  which  I  found  her  at  half-past  10  in  the  morning.  She 
groaned  continually,  was  perfectly  unconscious,  bad  troth  before 
the  mouth,  and  was  continually  passing  her  hands  over  her  faco 
as  if  wiping  it.  Head  and  skin  were  burning  hot.  Stramonium 
and  Sulphur  alternately  every  two  hours,  and  rapid  sponging 
of  the  whole  body  with  cold  water  every  two  hours. 

17th  October. — The  little  patient  got  more  quiet  yesterday 
towards  night,  when  she  fell  into  an  apparently  comfortable 
sleep,  from  which  she  awoke  about  S  a.m.  very  thirsty ;  she 
asked  to  drink  very  frequently,  and  remained  for  some  time 
conscious ;  but  the  former  convulsive  state  soon  recurred.  When 
I  saw  her  at  7  P.M.  I  found  that  she  had  been  convulsed  since 
4  P.M.  The  eruption  continued  out,  but  the  skin  and  head 
were  not  so  hot  as  on  the  previous  day. 

18th  October. — Continued  convulsions  and  unconsciousness; 
involuntary  discharge  of  ffeoes  and  urine, — a  lumbricus  in  the 
former.     She  died  that  night.* 

Some  time  afterwards,  in  Badeleben,  seven  children  died  of 
this  cerebral  disease  in  the  first  week  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
scarlet  fever  epidemy.  I  was  colled  to  see  the  last.  Aconite, 
Belladonna,  Amman,  card.,  and  Sulfhur,  besides  cold-water 
applications,  were  tried  in  vain. 

I  now  resolved  to  employ  Belladotma  as  a  prophylactic.  I 
gave  it  in  the  Ist  dilution,  more  or  fewer  drops  per  day  accord- 
ing to  the  patients'  ages. 

As  soon  OB  the  use  of  the  Belladonna  became  general  the 
epidemy  came  to  an  end;  hut  after  the  children  had  discon- 
tinued its  use  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  there  reappeared 
some  cases  of  the  disease  (among  them  one  fatal  case).  The 
prophylactic  was  again  employed,  and  the  ravages  of  the  epi- 
demy in  Badelebeo  finally  brought  to  a  close. 

*  I  have  Mon  Zine  work  wondsra  in  a  ainular  cose.    B.  E.  D. 
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Belladonna  was  need  as  a  prophylactic  with  eqnol  saecess  in 
Tolpke  aod  Sommersdorf.  In  Sommerscheiibnig,  however,  the 
results  obtained  by  it  were  not  so  generally  good,  for  there  it 
was  impossible  to  ensure  regularity  in  the  employment  of  it 

A  year  later  (1841)  there  again  occurred  in  Sommersdorf  an 
epidemy  of  malignant  scarlatina.  The  first  three  children  died 
of  the  above  described  cerebral  affection  with  the  rash  fully  de- 
veloped and  considerable  parotitis  on  both  sides.  After  diligent 
use  of  the  prophylactic  only  one  case  of  the  disease  came  under 
my  observation,  the  only  peouliarity  about  which  was  that 
hfematnria  ooourred  daring  the  disease,  which,  however,  rapidly 
yielded  to  Arsenic  (after  Belladonna)  and  left  no  bod  effects. 

In  the  year  1846  I  had  another  opportunity  of  convincing 
myself  of  the  prophylactic  power  of  Belladonna  in  Belsdorf  and 
Wefensleben.  I  was  enabled  by  its  means  to  check  the  spread 
of  the  epidemy  in  these  villages,  though  after  discontinuing  the 
prophylactic  for  between  two  and  three  weeks  some  cases  reap- 
peared, and  I  was  obliged  to  repeat  its  use  for  a  week  or  so 
longer. 

Thus  I  found  in  the  prophylactic  employment  of  Belladonna 
the  only  safety  from  the  daogerous  hypersthenic  scarlatina  nar- 
cosis peculiar  to  these  epidemics. 

I  met  with  a  case  of  somewhat  similar  cerebral  disease  in 
Magdeburg.  It  difiered  from  the  above  oases  in  this,  that  in 
place  of  somnolence,  sleepIesBDess  and  deUrium  were  the  first 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance,  and  that  it  terminated  sud- 
denly in  apoplectic  convulsions.  The  following  is  the  history 
of  the  case.  A  little  girl,  aged  one  year,  was  on  the  Had  of 
January,  1856,  apparently  quite  well.  Early  on  the  3rd  she  was 
found  to  be  very  hot,  and  vomited  twice.  The  symptoms  were 
attributed  to  gastric  derangement.  When  I  saw  her,  between 
10  and  11  A.M.,  I  fonnd  her  very'  feverish,  the  face  scarlet,  but 
nothing  else  remarkable.  I  ordered  Aconite  and  Belladonna 
in  solution,  a  dose  alternately  every  honr.  I  was  sent  for  again 
that  night,  and  on  my  arrival  at  about  Z  am.  I  found  her  dead. 
The  eruption  had  gone  on  increasiog;  the  fever  and  intense 
thirst  had  continued;  but  although  the  little  patient  did  not 
sleep  she  bad  lain  quietly  until  the  evening,  and  had  had  three 
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^  motions  of  tbe  bowels.  She  oould  oot  be  made  to  Bleep  in  the 
eveDiog,  but  began  to  babble  and  wander.  This  oootinued  until 
alf-past  1  A.H.,  when  she  became  convulsed,  foamed  at  tbe 
month,  and  breaUied  stertorouBly.  Death  terminated  the  soene 
at  a  quarter  to  2. 

I  haye  since  employed  Beliadonna  as  a  prophylactio  in  the 
&mily  where  this  case  ooeuned  and  amonget  the  neighbours, 
and  I  think,  with  good  eCfeet. 

6.  Asthenic  scarlatina  narcosis. 

Kot  less  dangerous  than  the  above  described  hypersthenic 
scarlatina  narcosis,  which  depmds  on  lui  absolute  excess  of  tbe 
BcarlatiQa  virus,  is  the  asthenic  form,  in  which  the  vascular 
system  never  sucoeeds  in  bringing  about  a  critical  reaction 
against  the  scarlatina  virus,  and  the  latter  throws  the  whole 
force  of  its  noxious  inBuence  upon  the  nervous  system. 

I  treated  in  Magdeburg  two  cases  of  this  sort  in  November 
1819,  and  one  case  in  November  ISdfi,  which  illustrated  this 
state  of  things.  My  first  patient  was  a  girl  9  years  old,  the 
second  my  own  daughter  aged  10,  and  the  third  a  little  girl  of 
8  years.  The  first  and  second  cases  were  exactly  alike,  and 
terminated  fatally  on  the  second  day ;  the  last  case  differed  from 
tbe  others  in  this,  that  up  to  tbe  fatal  termination  great  rest- 
lessness was  present,  and  that  death  occurred  on  the  third  day. 

There  was  in  these  cases  no  intense  fever,  no  throbbing  of 
tbe  carotids,  no  rapid  development  of  the  scarlatina  rash ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  there  were  rapid  weak  pulse,  pale  face,  little 
febrile  beat,  and  little  or  no  rash.  No  cerebral  symptoms  were 
present  at  first,  bat  the  narcosis,  in  the  form  of  a  peculiar  con- 
fusion of  the  brain,  came  on  in  a  gradual  manner. 

My  daughter,  who  had  the  previous  afternoon  about  3  o'clock 
returned  home  irom  school  looking  pale  and  complaining  of 
nausea  and  headache,  showed  tbe  first  symptoms  of  narcosis 
about  ten  hours  before  her  death  by  some  mistakes  in  speak- 
ing; for  instance,  she  called  tbe  narserymaid  Laura  in  place  of 
Maria.  But  from  that  moment  the  narcosis  came  on  so  rapidly, 
that  by  %  P.M.  I  was  unable  to  get  her  to  show  her  tongue. 
Whenever  she  was  asked  to  do  so  she  tried  to  put  it  out,  but 
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oonld  not  saoceed,  for  she  inataiitly  forgot  what  ebe  waa  to  do. 
I  notioed  this  symptom  in  all  the  three  cases  equally,  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  increasing  confasion  of  brain  up  to  the 
moment  of  death,  no  other  cerebral  symptom  was  observable 
in  any  of  the  three  oases. 

Sellad.,  Acid,  phot.,  Sulph.,  and  Zinc  were  used  by  me 
'  without  the  slightest  oSeot.  In  the  last  case,  in  which  no  red- 
ness but  only  a  few  white  refflcles  were  seen  on  the  skin,  I  en- 
deavoured to  bring  out  the  rash  by  means  of  poultices  of  horse- 
radish. They  succeeded  in  bringing  out  an  exanthema,  hut  it 
was  only  a  dull  yellow  discolouration  of  the  skin. 

It  would  appear  irom  this  that  the  employment  of  Belladonna 
aa  a  prophylactic  is  the  only  means  of  warding  o£f  the  danger 
both  of  the  asthenic  and  the  bypersthenic  scarlatina  narcosis. 

Do  other  fatal  vinteee  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  scar 
ladna  virus  ?  If  the  (absolute  or  relative)  quantity  of  any  of 
them  in  the  organism  is  bo  great  that  nature  and  ait  are  unable 
to  overcome  them,  the  organism  must  succumb. 


Dr.  Bosch,  commenting  on  this  paper  in  a  subsequent  num* 
ber  of  Hirsohel's  Zeilung,  says  that  he  had  lately  frequent  op- 
portunities of  treating  the  form  called  by  Dr.  Schneider  asthenio 
searlatiiift  narcosis.  He  considers  that  this  form  is  owing  to 
rapid  decomposition  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  cerebral  symp- 
toms are  owing  to  this  blood  having  no  longer  any  viviiying 
infiuence  on  the  nervous  system.  He  treated  two  oases  with 
Aconite,  Belladonna,  Rhus,  and  Zinc,  and  both  terminated 
fatally.  He  afterwards  found  the  alternate  use  of  Phox.  and 
Arien.,  in  the  3rd  or  4th  dilution,  quickly  produced  a  favourable 
chai^  in  the  symptoms,  and  restored  the  little  patients  to 
health. 
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NoU  hy  Dr.  SmieU. 

In  the  laat  nomber  of  the  "  Homceopatliiscbe  Vierteljabnchrift," 
(Siebenter  Jahrgang,  Erates  Heft.)  there  is  an  article  by  tbe  able  and 
accomplished  editor.  Dr.  C.  Miiller,  npon  the  subject  of  Diet,  which  I 
look  upon  as  bo  important  and  interesting;  that  I  hare  translated  the 
latter  part  without  any  comments.  I  have  taken  a  few  slight  liberties 
with  the  original  when  the  sense  of  a  passage  seemed  to  require  it  to 
make  it  more  intelligible  to  English  readers.  In  the  first  part  Br.  Miiller 
expresses  bis  substantial  agreement  with  what  1  have  written  on  the  aub- 
ject,  in  so  iar  as  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  ordinary  Habne- 
mannic  statutes  of  diet  is  concerned,  but  he  otyects  to  what  he  conuders 
the  too  sammary  conclusionB  in  my  article,  and  bia  objectioai  take  the 
following  shape.  He  promises  at  the  conclasion  of  his  article  to  enter 
soon  upon  the  matter  again,  and  to  bring  out  in  greater  detail  tbe  princi- 
ples he  suggests  as  applicable  to  it.  Perhaps  when  the  whole  of  his  views 
are  published  I  may  venture  to  make  some  ottserTstions  npon  them,  bat 
in  the  mean  time  I  abstain  from  more  than  an  ei^ression  of  gratifieation 
to  find  the  subject  earnestly  taken  up  by  so  capable  a  writer,  and  of 
acquiescence  in  bis  opinion,  that  its  discusuon  is  more  important  and 
likely  to  yield  more  fruit  than  the  endless  disquisitions  upon  the  question 
of  the  dose,  of  which  we  have  surely  had  nearly  enoogb. 

Thdb  it  is  not  possible  to  oairy  out  the  diet  pTescribed  by 
HahnemanD,  and  to  secure  tbe  doses  of  medicine  Irom  all 
foreign  medicinal  ooanteracting  agencies ;  but  it  Is  also  no  less 
certain  that,  notwithstanding  these,  our  medicines,  even  in  the 
smallest  doses,  display  their  full  effect  In  spite  of  the  apparent 
contradiction  we  most  accept  of  hoth  these  propositions  as  nn- 
impngnable  lacts.  .How  are  these  contradictions  to  be  explained 
and  reconciled  ?  What  protects  these  minnte  doses  in  thdr 
integrity  against  inflnences  of  a  hundred  times  more  deleterious 
nature  and  medicinal  activity?  The  satisfactory  and  simple 
solution  of  the  enigma  is  found  in  the  law  of  homceopathic 
similarity.  In  the  fact  that  between  tbe  homoeopathic  medicine 
and  the  disease  it  is  to  cure  there  exists  a  specific  similarity,  we 
arrive  at  the  ground  not  only  of  the  explanation  of  the  cnratiye 
efficacy  of  minute  doses,  but  also  why  this  action  is  not 
distarbed  by  larger  quantities  of  foreign  medicinal  irritations, 
which  do  not  possess  this  specific  relation.     Thus  it  is  owing 
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to  the  Jbomoeopathic  similarity  alone  betwDeo  the  bomceopathic 
medicine  and  the  case  of  disease  which  enables  it  to  defy  the 
lai^er  but  anspeoific  noxioiw  influences;  without  this  similarity 
the  homoBopathio  medicines  wonld  have  no  effect  whatever ;  or 
in  othfli  words,  minute  doses  can  take  effect  only  when  selected 
in  virtue  of  their  homoeopathic  relation  to  the  disease.  It  is  by 
this  we  ezplun  how  bomceopathic  medicines  in  minute  quan- 
tities can  make  the  sick  well,  bat  not  those  who  are  well  sick. 
That  an  organ  in  a  state  of  disease,  or  a  diseased  organism  is 
endowed  with  an  infinitely  greater  eensitiveness  and  power  of 
reaction  towards  specific  (t.  e.  homiBopalhically  similar)  medi- 
oinal  irritations  than  in  a  stc^  of  health,  or  towards  imIationB 
not  of  a  ^ecific  character,  is  admitted  by  the  greatest  opponents 
of  the  system,  and  a  hundred  every-day  observations  testiiy  to 
the  fact;  an  inflamed  eye,  which  when  sound  could  stand 
exposure  to  a  blaze  of  light,  is  blinded  and  irritated  to  tears, 
and  the  severest  pain,  by  the  faintest  ray,  and  a  disordered 
stomach  is  excited  to  vomiting  by  the  sight  or  smcU  of  food 
which  in  due  moderation  was  wont  to  be  easily  digested.  It  is 
then  no  matter  of  surprise  that  by  thte  intimate  specific  relation- 
ship between  the  diseased  organ  and  its  bomceopathic  medicine, 
by  this  affinity  of  so  extreme  a  degree  the  operation  of  the 
remedy  and  its  resulting  euro  should  not  be  disturbed  or  pre- 
vented by  the  action  of  substanees  which  have  not  this  specific 
relation,  unless  they  be  given  in  overpowering  quantities  or 
operate  too  oppressively  and  keenly  to  be  resisted.  When  this 
ie  the  case  then  naturally  they  will  disturb  or  extinguish 
altogether  the  action  of  the  homoeopathic  remedies,  and  subju- 
gate the  organism  to  their  own  influence,  as  happens,  for 
example,  in  our  pioviugs  of  medicines,  when  by  strong  and 
'  often-repeated  doses  we  compel  the  healthy  organism  to  react, 
and  through  a  series  of  distinct  symptoms  to  demonstrate  the 
organs  on  which  the  drug  under  proof  specifically  acts. 

This  just  appreciation  and  natural  introduction  of  the  bomceo- 
pathic principle  of  similarity  and  relationship  beween  medicine 
and  disease  in  its  lull  weight  and  significance,  enables  us  not 
only  to  establish  and  explain  the  efficacy  of  bomceopathic 
medidnes,  notwithstanding  the  simultaneous  presence  of  many 
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foreign  medicinal  irritants,  but  also  putB  ns  in  the  only  positioQ 
from  vhich  ve  can  arrive  at  a  sound  jadgment  upon  the 
question  of  diet,  and  determine  whethet  and  how  &r  a  peculiar 
diet  is  possible  aad  necessary  in  reference  to  homoeopatbio 
medicines  and  tbeir  doses.  When  this  discrimination  ia  made, 
I  think  it  will  be  posBible,  without  much  difBoulty,  to  discover 
both  the  guiding  principle  and  proper  atandaid  for  determining 
and  establishing  rules  for  diet  and  tbeir  practical  development. 
For  from  this  it  is  manifest  that  we  oannot  be  permitted  and 
justiBed  with  Dr.  Bussell  in  throwing  aside  the  hcanceopathio 
diet  without  more  ado,  and  referring  patients  to  their  instincts 
and  self-observation.  We  do  require  unconditionally  a  peculiar 
and  homoeopathic  diet,  not  merely  a  general  one  and  like  that 
of  the  physiological  school,  which  resting  upon  its  intimate 
lesearohes  into  the  nourishment  and  assimilation  of  the  animal 
organism,  regards  this  as  the  key  of  its  therapeutic  position,  I 
repeat,  that  on  account  of  oui  prinoiple  and  our  system  of  doses, 
we  require  an  exclusive  homceopathic  diet,  but  this  requires  in 
part  other  principles  than  those  hitherto  prevailing,  and  cannot 
he  got  up  like  those  "  Bules  for  diet "  which  are  put  indiscrimi- 
nately into  the  hands  of  all  our  patients. 

As  has  been  already  shown,  the  delicate  doses  of  homceo* 
pathic  medicine  we  administer  are  preserved  in  their  efBoacy 
against  foreign  inflaences  and  disturbances  in  virtue  of  the 
essential  principle  of  specific  relationship  between  the  symptoms 
of  the  malady  and  its  bomosopathic  remedy.  But  this  safe- 
guard can  protect  them  only  against  influences  which  are 
indifferent  to  the  case,  but  every  influence  which  holds  the 
Tclationship  of  similarity  towards  the  disease  and  its  speciflo 
antidote,  will,  to  a  certain  point,  act  injuriously  upon  the 
curative  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  and  must  therefore  be  kept 
away  by  all  possible  means.  Hence  we  arrive  not  only  at  the 
necessity  of  a  homoeopathic  diet,  but  at  the  principle  of  its 
construction ;  this  must,  before  all  things,  interdict  every  drug 
and  noxious  influence  which  holds  the  specific  afEinity  of  simi- 
larity to  the  homceopathic  medicine  prescribed,  in  other  words, 
all  homoeopathic  antidotes.  Thus  for  example,  when  Aconite  is 
ordered,  vegetable  acids  must  be  forbidden  ;  when  Nux  vomica, 
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coffee  and  vine;  when  Opinm,  Campbor;  when  Teratrnm, 
tobacco,  &c.  &c.,  while,  during  the  admiiiistratioii  of  other 
medicines  and  lo  certdn  oonditions,  these  sabBtanoee,  although 
in  themselves  powerfol  medicinal  irritajits,  will  not  disturb  the 
cnratiTe  action,  and  may  therefore  be  permitted.  The  homcno- 
pathic  diet  most  also  hare  refereooe  to  the  special  organ 
affected,  and  the  nature  of  that  affection ;  it  will  be  different  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
those  of  the  brain,  Itings,  &c.,  and  again  different  in  megrim, 
diorrbcea  and  costireness.  It  must  also  have  respect  before  aU 
things  to  the  constitution,  the  diathesis,  the  age,  the  habits,  the 
instincts,  the  idiosyncrasies,  &c.  of  the  patient,  and  in  one 
case  we  may  allow  what  we  forbid  in  other  cases,  and  vice  versa, 
In  short  the  same  principle  upon  which  the  whole  of  hDm<Bo- 
pathy  is  based,  the  principle  of  specialization  and  individual- 
ization must  mle  tbe  question  of  diet;  for  as  each  medicine 
has  its  special  and  separate  operation,  and  almost  every  case  of 
disease  its  characteristic  and  pecnliar  phenomena  and  relations, 
so  there  can  be  no  general  indications  for  diet  suitable  alike  for 
all  cases  irrespective  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  ont  the 
rules  in  their  universality,  and  to  their  extreme  consequences  as 
Hahnemann  required. 

Thus  tbe  homoeopathic  diet  must  be  spedai  and  individualized, 
in  oj^>osidon  to  the  Hahnemannic  diet,  which  as  we  have  shewn 
above  is  of  a  general  character,  it  must  before  all  things  have 
respect  to  tbe  medicines  administered,  their  specific  pecnliarities 
and  the  relations  of  their  antidotes ;  and  this  is  made  possible 
and  easy  by  our  knowledge  of  the  special  physiological  opera- 
tion and  relationships  of  the  drugs  we  use.  It  must  next  have 
regard  to  the  speciahties  of  the  affected  organ  and  the  peculiarity 
of  the  kind  of  morbid  action,  and  lastly  the  individuality  of  the 
patient  mtist  be  taken  into  account  So  it  cannot  he  like  the 
Hahnemannic  diet,  purely  medicinal,  i.e.,  considering  only  what 
is  not  noidons  to  the  medicine  we  give,  hat  it  must  be  pre- 
scribed with  regard  also  to  tbe  pathological  symptoms  and 
relations  of  the  special  case  of  disease  and  all  tbe  peculiaridee 
of  the  patient.  And  for  the  attainment  of  this,  Homoeopathy  is 
permanently  and  exclusively  adapted  beyond  all  other  systems, 
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by  the  minate  and  exact  knovledge  it  requires  of  the  relation  of 
s  drug  to  the  different  organs  and  morbid  phenomena,  as  well 
as  by  the  inlness  of  its  ohserrations  and  examinations  of  each 
different  case  and  of  each  particalar  patieot.  Thus  we  arrive 
at  the  conclasion  that  it  is  not  enoQgh  that  the  homceopathic 
diet  should  be  vhat  Hahnemann  meant  it,  merely  negative,  i.  e., 
not  merely  should  we  seek  to  interdict  everything  Ukely  to  be 
injurious  to  the  morbid  condition,  and  counteractive  to  the 
curative  efficacy  of  our  medicines,  but  we  must  also  stiive  to 
afford  direct  and  positive  aid  to  the  affected  organism,  by 
ordering  those  things  which  are  best  suited  by  their  relation- 
ship with  the  nature  of  the  complaint  and  the  individuality  of 
the  pati«ot,  to  promote  his  core  and  restore  his  strength. 
Towards  this  end  we  require  the  most  exact  knowledge  of  the 
process  of  nutrition,  as  well  as  the  value  and  effects  of  all 
common  articles  of  food,  and  all  their  relations  to  the  economy 
dnring  the  process  of  digestion.  It  is  only  in  this  last,  and  by 
no  means  most  important  province  of  the  subject,  that  bomceo- 
pathy  can  make  common  cause  with  the  other  system  of 
medicine,  and  seek  support  in  experiments  and  researches  of 
the  chemico-physiological  school,  which  have  of  late  been  so  fun- 
damentally elaborated.  On  this  account  we  should  duly  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  labours  of  this  school,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  obviously  refuse  to  accept  all  the  consequences  they 
deduce  £rom  their  physiological  doctrines  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  dssnes,  by  restricting  all  medication  to  a  system  of 
dietetic  regulations. 

It  is  indeed  an  essential  principle  of  an  appropriate  diet,  that 
after  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  attainment  of 
our  object,  it  shall  not  subject  the  patient  to  more  restrictions 
and  sacrifices  than  absolutely  necessary.  This  is  a  requirement 
arising  not  firom  a  groundless  indulgence  of  the  weakness  and 
appetites  of  our  patients,  but  one  on  which  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  proper  diet  is  itself  dependent.  An  extravagantly 
rigorous  diet  will  not  be  adhered  to  even  by  the  most  conscien- 
tious patient  in  every  point ;  and  when  such  an  one  discovers 
that  occasional  infractions  do  not  interfere  with  the  effects  of 
his  treatment,  he  will  upon  this  discovery  become  more  careless, 
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aod  erentually  allow  bimself  more  liboty  than  if  he  had  from 
the  fint  beea  pneoribed  a  lees  Btringeot  bat  more  practicable 
code  of  rogimen.  It  is  always  wroDg  to  lay  down  roles  and 
prohibitions  the  strict  enforcemetit  of  which  is  foreseen  to  be 
probably  or  certainly  impoBsible. 

Hahnemann  in  attempting  to  interdict  every  foreign  medianal 
atimnlant  daring  tfae  coarse  of  homoeopathio  treatment,  made  by 
BO  doing  a  requisition  which  as  we  have  seen  was  not  only  an> 
necessary  in  all  cases,  but  also  almoet  impossible  to  be  complied 
with  in  any.  Hence  the  Hahnemannic  generalizations  on  diet 
are  not  practicable,  and  are  by  very  many  neglected  or  entirely 
repudiated.  A  system  of  diet  based  apoo  the  principle  of 
similarity  aod  rednced  to  specific  inhibitions  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  each  particular  case,  concentrates  the  attention 
and  GOnscieutioDsness  of  the  patients  upon  the  special  noxious 
articles  and  influences  which  he  must  avoid.  Thus  it  makes  no 
impossible  demands,  nay,  does  not  even  in  many  instances 
require  any  sacrifices  to  enable  it  to  be  fully  carried  ont.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  Hahnemann  appears  to  have  on  the  one 
hand  exaggerated  the  aignifioance  and  importance  of  many 
substances,  gratifications  and  influences  as  injuriously  affecting 
the  operation  of  medicines,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  himself 
makes  the  observation  that  many  remedial  substances  become 
partially  or  completely  bereA;  of  their  medicinal  activity  by  the 
processes  they  undei^o  before  they  become  articles  of  food, 
snch  processes  for  example  as  drying,  pressing,  fermenting, 
smoking,  boiling,  baking,  &c.  &c.  If  we  add  to  this  the  power 
of  habit  by  which  many  medicinal  substances  entirely  lose  their 
effect  upon  many  individnals,  we  may  safely  aver  that  homceo- 
pathic  medicines  are  by  no  means  so  much  or  so  seriously  en- 
dangered as  is  by  many  supposed,  and  that  on  this  account  with 
good  resolve  and  a  little  foresight  it  is  very  easy  to  carry  oat 
such  rules  of  diet  as  will  secure  that  the  narrow  specific  pro- 
vince of  the  remedial  action  of  a  drug  upon  the  affected  organ 
shall  not  be  interfered  with  by  medicinal  influences. 

Snch,  in  short,  ara  the  principles,  elements  and  conditions  of 
a  bomceopathic  diet ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  essen- 
tially different  &om  the  original  Hahnemannic  one ;  yet  the 
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jondamentftl  difibrenoe  coasiBts  in  the  eetablisliineiit  and  speoial 
developmenb  of  tbe  trae  guiding  principle,  with  the  reqaisite 
modificatioDB  and  limitations  by  which  alone  its  practical 
application  is  attainable.  No  one,  I  hope,  will  accuse  me  of 
introducing  a  eystem,  which,  as  £ar  at  least  as  tbe  physician  is 
concerned,  is  so  far  &om  being  easier  than  that  of  Hahnemann, 
that  it  requires,  on  tbe  contrary,  greater  care  to  arrive  at  what 
is  specially  adapted  to  each  case,  and  hence  hecomes  in  tbe 
highest  degree  difficult  and  impractioable,  or  even  quite  an  im- 
possibility. For  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  it  undoubtedly 
implies  a  much  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  prescribing 
practitioner  than  if  he  merely  thrust  a  printed  diet. table  into 
his  patient's  hand,  which  could  not  be  obeyed  by  him  even  with 
every  wish  to  do  so  above  a  few  hours,  yet  this  will  be  no 
distress  to  a  homoeopathic  physician  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
listening  with  minute  attention  to  the  case  of  every  patient 
,  nnder  bis  care.  But  that  there  is  no  such  enormous  difficulty 
in  prescribing  and  following  out  this  plan,  is  manifest  firom  the 
iact  that  very  many  homoBopathio  physicians  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  it,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent ;  for  compelled 
by  necessity  and  convenience,  they  make  special  exceptions  and 
limitations  in  the  diet  rules  to  meet  particular  cases  and  par- 
ticular medicines,  and  abo  &om  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  the 
principles  here  expounded  for  their  guidance.  In  fiwt  there  is 
nothing  absolutely  new  in  my  propoaidons,  all  that  I  have  done 
is  to  suggest  the  general  principle  aj^licable  to  what  has  long 
been  known,  and  Z  have  sought  to  supplant  by  a  law  with  its 
recognized  consequences,  what  is  now  arbitrary  and  illogical. 

Those  who  have  followed  me  step  by  step  with  patience  and 
good  humour,  tbrough  my  perhaps  rather  dry  and  tiresome  dis- 
quisitions and  inferences,  will  at  least  admit  that  without 
partiality  or  prejudice,  and  with  every  desire  to  be  most  cautious 
and  without  bias,  I  have  striven  to  gather  into  nnity  the  dis- 
persed and  somewhat  confused  materials.  Whether  I  have  at 
all  succeeded  in  resolving  the  prevailing  discord  and  unsatis&o- 
tory  confusion  which  has  hitherto  been  remarked  upon  this 
important  point  among  homceopathists,  mast  be  decided  by  the 
candid  thinkers,  who  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  withhold  their  objeo- 
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tioDS  And  saggeetions  of  improTemeDt.  Certain  it  is  tbat  this 
Ib  a  qaestioD  vbich  deserves  and  demands  universal  attention 
and  aspeedy  and  definite  solution. 


WHY  WE  OBJECT  TO  BEING  CALLED 

HOMCEOPATHISTS, 

By  Dr.  Tebsieh.* 

When  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal  we  spoke  of  tbe 
legitimate  place  of  hom<Bopatby  in  medicine,  we  endesTonred  to 
present  the  doctrine  of  Hahnemann  in  its  most  favourable  ligbt, 
and  we  rendered  justice  as  far  as  we  were  able,  to  tbe  services 
rendered  to  medicine  by  tbe  illustrioos  reformer.  Witb  tbe 
greatest  care  we  endeavoured  to  palliate  and  to  excuse  tbe  errors 
we  conceiTed  be  bad  fallen  into :  still  truth  has  its  rigbte  just  as 
admiration,  and  gratitude  have  their  limits;  and  we  were  unable 
to  bold  ap  as  great  truths  some  obscure  and  incoherent  words 
respecting  the  vital  principle,  and  some  pathological  hypotheses 
absolutely  destitute  of  foundation.  In  spite  of  the  extreme 
moderation  vrith  which  we  indicated  the  weak  side  of  tbe 
doctrine  of  Hahnemann,  in  spite  of  our  precise  indication  of 
tbe  medical  truths  we  proposed  to  substitute  for  tbe  errors  of 
tbe  Organon,  our  eclecticism  found  no  favour  witb  some  exclu- 
uve  minds,  whose  motto  is  all  or  nothing,  and  who  regard  the 
OrganoH  as  a  medical  bible.  We  were  held  up  as  enemies  of 
homoeopathy,  and  that  justly,  if  by  faomoeopalby  be  understood 
not  a  therapeutic  method,  bat  a  standard  of  irreconcileable 
hostility  Ttused  f^ainst  all  the  past  acquisitions  of  medicine, — 
against  all  that  deviates  in  the  sligbtest  &om  tbe  ideas  of 
Hahnemann,  or  st  least  from  the  ideas  attributed  to  him  by  a 
sect  which  I  refrain  from  qualifying.  Yes,  we  refuse,  and  shall 
always  refuse  the  appellation  of  bomceopattnsts,  because  we  are 
as  averse  to  the  sectarian  spirit  as  we  are  devoted  to  truth.  We 
admit  to  be  true  the  therapeutic  system  invented  and  developed 
by  the  genius  and  immense  labour  of  Hahnemann;  but  just  as 

•  From  L'Art  Midicsl,  M»y  1856. 
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we  adhere  to  the  psyoholoj^  and  physiolt^  of  St.  Thomas 
nithoQt  calliog  ouTBeWes  thomiatg, — joBt  as  we  profeea  the 
doctrine  of  the  esseotialitj  of  diaeasea  without  calling  ourselves 
essenlialists, — -just  as  we  cultivate  and  have  always  cultivated 
pathological  anatomy  without  calling  ourselves  anatomical 
pathologists, — just  as  we  employ  auscultation  and  percussion 
without  calling  onrselves  auacultators  and  percussors, — -just  as 
we  devote  ourselves  to  cUnical  observation  without  calling  our- 
selves observing  physicians, — and  just  as  we  stndy  general 
medicine  without  calling  ourselves  theoretic  doctors,  so  we 
neither  desire  nor  admit  the  appellation  of  homoeopathic,  applied 
either  to  ourselves  or  to  our  labours.  We  are  physicians  and 
our  work  is  to  perfect  the  art  of  medicine.  We  admit  homoeo- 
pathy 1>ecanse  it  is  a  great  truth  in  therapeutics,  and  we  reject 
it  in  the  character  of  a  medical  doctrine.  In  one  word,  we  are 
eclectics  in  the  true  and  legitimate  sense  of  the  word.  We  are 
well  aware  how  unpopular  this  name  has  been  rendered  by  those, 
who  calling  themselves  eclectics,  have  estahlislied  a  philosophical 
seat,  arbitrary  alike  in  its  principles  and  in  its  method.  But  it 
would  be  absurd  to  reject  the  only  true  method  that  exists,  because 
its  name  baa  been  perverted  to  the  use  of  a  syncretism,  of  which 
it  is  the  very  opposite  and  the  refutation.  It  would  be  equally 
absurd  to  reject  the  therapeutic  system  of  Hahnemann,  because 
some  enthusiasts  see  in  homoeopathy,  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  fiitare  of  medicine,  without  very  well  knowing  what  medi- 
cine really  is.  When,  then,  we  proftes  eclecticism,  we  mean  by 
it  scholastic  ecleoticism,  that  eclecticism  whioh  has  a  definite 
criterioD  for  all  ordsrs  of  facts  and  truths,  and  which  judges, 
not  according  to  the  fancy  of  each,  but  according  to  the  logical 
rules  of  certainty.  Consequently  all  the  objections  brought 
against  folse  eclecticism,  against  syncretism,  against  the  associa- 
tion  of  contradictions,  do  not  apply  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
the  ecleoticism  which  we  pro&ss  to  follow,  and  pass  harmlessly 
by  us.  Those  who  practise  this  trick  npon  us,  show  their  want 
of  ingenuousness ;  that  is  their  affair.  Every  one  ought  to 
know  that  eclecticism  in  therapeutics,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
medicine  of  indications.  Let  then  the  principle  of  the  medicine 
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of  iadioations  be  oombated,  ioBtead  of  makiDg  a  play  of  words 
upon  eclectioiBm. 

It  will  be  remenibered  what  a  oommolioii  was  exituted  a 
coople  of  years  ago,  by  our  artioles  on  the  neoesaity  of  chnstian- 
izing  medicine,  or  of  baptizing  Hijyiacratea  as  it  was  termed. 
And  DOW  a  small  bomceopathio  aUque  has  been  agitated  by  oni 
deolantion  of  eoleotioiBm.  We  cannot  foibear  aoquaiDting  our 
readers  with  the  anathemas  we  have  drawn  down  ap<Hi  onr  heads. 
Besides  they  are  liteiary  Incnbrations  worthy  of  pnbljcity. 

We  shall  oommenoe  by  the  creed  of  the  honorary  president 
of  the  Gallioan  Homceopathio  Sodety,  Dr.  Gastier. 

"This  then  is  onr  medical  creed,  which  is  as  general,  as 
absolute  as  the  principle  on  which  it  rests,  as  inflexible  as  the 
law  whioh  establishes,  in  thOTapeutics,  the  rale  of  its  application. 

"  The  medical  doctrine  of  hom(8opathy  has  onr  entire,  nay 
oar  excladve  feith,  in  this  sense,  that  we  cannot  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  a  core  on  any  other  principle,  and  that  we  beUeve 
we  are  able  to  refer  to  this  principle  all  the  oases  of  core  by  the 
varions  allopathic  treatments,  whose  mode  of  operation  has  sot 
hitherto  been  understood ;  bo  that  it  wonld  be  high  treason 
towards  the  homceopathic  doctrine,  if  any  one  of  onr  number 
should  take  apon  himself  to  reproach  ns  for  generalizing  its 
principle  too  maoh,  for  universalizing  too  much  its  application, 
and  for  cldming  in  its  name,  as  eeaentially  its  property,  every 
cure  obtained  by  whatever  process,  however  different  from  those 
it  makes  use  of. 

"  What,  I  ask,  is  there  in  common  betwixt  the  eooentricity  of 
an  opinion  so  radical,  so  explicit,  and  eclectioiBm  which 
Alexander  Erdan  in  bis  France  mystigue,  has  ao  justly  and  eo 
energetically  denounced  as  'sheer  parody,  incessant  palinodes!, 
the  disgrace  of  the  present  age !  ridiculous  archaism,  which, 
among  us,  has  never  had  the  right  to  be  anything  else  than  the 
base  and-  cowardly  soeptimBm  of  some  interested  pedants.'  Is 
not  ecleoticism  the  disdainful  rejection  of  every  opinion,  the 
scornful  negation  of  every  system,  and  the  unquaMable  pride 
of  thinking  oneself  alone  right,  and  every  one  else  wrong  7 
The  eclectic  physician,  retired  within  himself,  that  is  to  say 
completely  absorbed  in  the  sentiment  of  his  presamption,  like 
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tbe  owl  or  otber  noctanial  oreatare,  pretende  to  see  clearly  in' 
the  midst  of  darkness,  whereas  in  reality  bis  resemblance  to 
these  animals  is  in  being  dazzled  b;  the  light.  Like  the  busy 
bee  which  goes  about  stealing  here  and  there  the  odorous 
juioes  of  flowers,  in  order  to  compose  wholesome  ho^ey,  be 
pretends  he  is  able  to  extract  from  any  system,  erroneous 
thoagh  he  knows  it  to  be,  all  the  good  that  is  in  it,  and  front 
such  materials  be  composes  that  nauseous  hotchpotch  which 
is  eerred  np  everywhere  under  the  ambitious  title  of  eclectic- 
ism— OS  if  he  could  extract  anything  good  from  where  all  is  bad, 
produce  order  out  of  disorder,  truth  out  of  falsity.  As  if  in 
order  to  develope  light  oat  of  darkness,  and  order  out  of  chaos, 
to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  and  from  nonentity  to  make 
B  world,  it  were  not  necessary  to  be  a  god !  But  in  truth,  where 
is  the  eolectio  who  does  not  consider  himself  a  god,  a  god  of 
science  at  least  ? 

"J  am  no  eclectic,  God  preserve  me  from  the  disgrace,  at  tho 
end  of  a  pure  career,  from  making  a  recantation.  I  am  nt) 
eclectic,  because  I  believe  ancerely  in  a  healing  art,  as  also  I 
believe  in  the  evident  occurrence  of  spontaneous  cures; — beeause 
I  believe  in  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  action  of  the  means  it 
employs,  as  I  do  in  the  unity  of  the  vital  principle ; — because 
t  believe  in  the  essentially  ooxions  character  of  that  action,  as 
I  do  in  death ; — ^because  I  beheve  in  its  curative  appropriation, 
consetinently  on  the  speciality  of  this  action ;— finally  because 
I  h^eve  in  homoeopathic  truth,  in  which  all  beliefs  are  summed 
np,  as  I  beh'eve  in  nature,  the  study  of  which  has  shown  me 
its  type." 

[Dr.  Tessiei  next  alludes  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Leboucb^r,  in 
which  sundry  not  very  courteous  nor  complimentary  epithets 
are  applied  to  thd  prolbssed  eclectics.    He  then  goes  on  to  say:] 

We  must  not  confound  with  the  above,  M.  Leon  Simon's 
article  on  the  protest  of  AOf.  Jousset,  Oabalda  and  Fr^dault, 
against  the  denomination  of  homceopathists,  given  to  them  by 
the  Gazette  Hebdomadaire.*  This  article  is  very  moderate  in 
its  tone,  and  we  cannot  well  avoid  replying  to  it.  We  shall 
here  reproduce  the  article  entire. 

•  Vido  p.  wo. 
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"  The  Journal  de  la  8oci4t6  Oallicane  having  published  die 
first  letter  of  those  members  of  the  Anatomical  Society  expelled 
from  that  Society  for  having  been  guilty  of  homceopathy,  we 
have  deemed  it  right  to  insert  the  second  protest  of  these  gentle- 
men. On  oui  part,  Uiis  is  ao  act  of  justice  and  good  fellonahip, 
— an  act  which  we  perform  all  the  more  readily,  as  it  most  be 
agreeable  to  those  gentlemen,  to  give  to  their  protest  the 
greatest  poaaible  publicity. 

"  Having  fulfilled  this  duty,  we  shall  say,  vrithout  oiicum- 
looution,  that  many  things  in  this  protest  have  sorprised  us. 

"  The  first  of  these  is  the  estonishment  felt  by  our  colleagues 
at  their  expulsion  &om  the  Anatomical  Society,  an  astotiish- 
ment  which  goes  the  length  of  making  them  say  that  violence 
has  been  used  against  them,  and  that  they  have  been  woanded 
in  their  honour  and  their  dignity. 

"  It  is  very  true  that  in  this  case  the  Anatomical  Society  has 
sinned  against  the  laws  of  good  behaviour,  and  has  misunder- 
stood its  proper  dignity.  But  is  this  a  thing  to  be  surprised 
at  ?  Have  MM,  Qabalda,  Fr^dault  and  Jousset  forgotten  the 
expulsion  of  MM.  Hureau,  Giraud  and  Drfert,  by  the  Society 
of  the  Sixth  ArrondissemeDt  ?  Do  they  not  remember  the 
resolatioDS  passed  by  several  ^miliar  Societies  in  Paris,  resolu- 
tions which  prohibited  physicians  and  surgeons  of  reputation 
from  consnltiDg  with  homoeopaths,  on  ptun  of  losing  the  con> 
suiting  practice  of  the  members  of  those  Societies  ?  Do  onr 
esteemed  colleagues  forget  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  grand 
Oongrese  held  at  Paris,  in  order  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  law 
on  the  practice  and  teaching  of  medicine,  M.  Am6d6e  Latoor^ 
and  the  members  of  the  preparatory  committee  who  acted  under 
his  orders,  refused  to  admit  the  deputation  sent  by  the  Hahne- 
mannian  Society?  And  yet  the  object  ostensibly  was  the 
foundation  of  an  institutioD  which  should  be  liberal  in  its 
motives  and  in  its  mode  of  action,  an  institution  having  nothing 
doctrinal  about  it,  whose  object  should  be  purely  adminiatrativsi 
and  should  unite  all,  without  distinction  of  school  or  doctrine. 
Do  not  MM.  Gabalda,  Fr6dault,  and  Jousset  know  the  pet- 
securions  directed  against  onr  colleague,  M.  Marchant  of  Bor< 
deaux;  persecutions  that  subjected  him  to  the  alternative  of 
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eitlter  ginng  np  honKeopathy  in  ttie  trealment  of  bis  patients 
in  the  bospital  St.  Andi^,  of  of  resigning,  irhich  latter  he  did 
without  hesitation  and  without  weakness  ? 

"  finally,  and  this  bears  more  directly  on  the  case  of  these 
gentlemen,  it  is  not  so  long  since  MM.  Pitet,  Escallier,  and 
Mailltot  were  expelled  firom  the  same  society,  and  for  the  same 
cause  as  MM.  Gabalda,  FrSdault,  and  Jousaet,  and  that  in  terms 
still  more  revolting,  for  the  resolntion  expelling  them  ran  as 
follows :  '  On  account  of  tcientijic  immorality.' — The  Anato- 
mical Society  giving  itself  a  certificate  of  moral  behaviour  and 
refusing  it  to  homaeopatbiBts  is  highly  entataining.  Rimm 
tetieatU  amici. 

"  So  many  instances  may  console  MM.  Gabalda,  Fr^danlt, 
end  Jonsset  for  their  own  expnlsion.  Nay  more,  on  reflection, 
they  will  perceive  that  the  conduct  of  the  Anatomical  Society 
towards  themselves  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  exclusive 
system  long  since  adopted  by  the  generality  of  allopathio  medi- 
cal men.  Whence  does  this  sj'stem  derive  its  origin  ?  what  are 
the  motives  that  have  called  it  into  being?  This  is  a  question 
that  most  interest  us  much  more  than  the  various  oases  in 
which  it  has  been  applied. 

*'  If  allopathy, — let  it  call  itBclf  by  what  name  it  may,  orga- 
nioism,  vitalism,  organopathism,  eclecticism,  or  physiological 
doctrine  (supposing  the  last-mentioned  is  still  acknowledged  by 
some), — if  allopathy,  I  repeat,  were  sure  of  itself,  snre  of  its 
method,  of  its  principles  and  of  its  instruments,  it  would  be  just 
and  generous  in  proportion  as  it  felt  itself  strong.  In  place  of 
proscribing  it  would  enlighten ;  in  place  of  condemning  it  would 
judge;  in  place  of  blasting  it  would  attempt  to  convert.  But 
trembling  for  the  fetiches  it  has  set  op  on  its  ephemeral  altars, 
it  fears  whatever  threatens  their  overthrow;  and  like  every  weak 
thing,  it  condemns  without  discussion,  it  proscribes  in  place  of 
teaching,  it  fulminates  agunst  what  it  is  not  acquainted  with. 
The  secret  cause  of  its  mode  of  action  is  its  inability  to  teach 
anything  that  will  bear  examination,  llierefore,  wrapping  it- 
self np  in  the  official  authority  it  is  invested  with,  it  believes 
itself  under  no  obligalJon  to  do  anything,  not  even  to  be  in  tie 
right  in  ngard  to  professional  behaviotfr,  scientific  truth,  and 
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tbe  treatment  of  disease,  l^e  great,  the  nnpardoDable  crime  of 
homceopatby  was  that  it  dared  to  question  vbat  allopathy 
coDsidered  as  settled  matters.  The  vamty  of  the  latter  vas  ini- 
tated  by  bo  much  audacity.  Challenged  a  thousand  tomes  over 
to  make  the  appeal  to  observation  and  experience,  instead  of 
buckling  on  its  armour  and  coming  down  into  the  lists,  it  has 
shirked  the  contest,  preferring  abuse  to  reasons,  and  deeming  it 
a  muob  more  expeditious  mode  of  aettljug  the  question  to  expel 
homsopaths  than  to  study  their  system  in  order  to  understand 
and  to  verify  its  practical  value.  The  bidden  reason  of  the  act 
complained  of  by  MM.  Gabalda,  Fr^dault,  and  Joueset  may  be 
expressed  in  one  sentence :  allopathy  it  a/raid  of  hommopathy. 
The  greater  its  fears  become,  the  greater  violence  will  it  display. 
Let  not  then  those  gentlemen  be  astonished  at  having  to  suffer 
something  for  a  quality  which  they  possess,  or  rather  which  is 
attributed  to  them. 

"  The  most  essential  point  in  the  protest  under  consideration, 
and  which  has  surprised  ns  more  than  we  can  well  express,  is 
the  care  taken  by  our  colleagues  to  deprecate  the  title  of 
homceopaths  and  the  name  of  homceopathic  medicine.  Tbey 
allege  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  homceopathic  medicine, 
■ — that  we  should  speak  of  the  therapeutic  method  of  Hahne- 
mann ;  to  this,  however,  they  deny  that  they  devote  themeelvea 
exclusively.  As  our  colleagues  proclaim  it,  we  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  believe  that  it  is  as  they  say,  that  the  word  eclecticism 
inscribed  on  their  standard  embraces  the  therapeutics  as  welt 
as  the  other  branohea  of  the  doctrine ;  that  they  adopt  the  the- 
rapeutic reform  of  Hahnemann,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  of  resorting  to  tradition,  and  probably  also  to  contempo- 
rary experience,  for  all  means  of  core  they  may  deem  useful  for 
their  patients.  There  is  nothing  dishonourable  in  that,  since 
each  are  their  convictions.  But  the  reasons  they  adduce  do  not 
appear  to  ns  so  convincing  as  their  declaration  seems  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"  Because  the  epithets  homoeopath  and  allopath  have  become 
nicknames  bandied  about  among  medical  men,  they  ought  not 
tfterefore  to  be  erased  from  the  dictionary  and  no  longer  used. 
Either  these  epithets  signify  something,  or  they  are  destitute  of 
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meaning.  In  the  latter  ease  they,  onght  to  be  dieoontdnoed ;  in 
the  fbim^  tbey  may,  th^  ought  to  be  retained.  If,  as  we  be- 
IteVe,  these  appellations  design^«  two  different  modes  of  onder- 
standing,  of  teaching  and  of  practising  medirane,  these  gentle- 
men reject  them  in  vain,  tbey  will  continne  to  be  used ;  and 
those  who  {HTactise  the  one  or  the  other  systmn  of  medicine  will 
apjdy  them  as  a  matter  of  conTenience,  and  with  perfect  jnstioe. 
If  the  epithet  of  hom<Bopath  has  become  a  term  of  inealt  in  the  ' 
months  of  our  adveisanes  (for  bomoeopa^  do  not  insult  allo- 
paths), Uiat  is  owing  to  tiie  abase  by  tbem  of  an  expressioo 
good  in  itself.  If  we  were  to  erase  from  thd  dictionary  all  the 
words  that  haye  be«i  abased  and  because  they  have  been 
abased,  we  should  soon  have  no  words  lemaining  in  the  die- 
tionary.  Is  there  anything  that  has  escaped  being  abased  ? 
Can  we  say  tbat^tA^  epithets  bomceopath  and  allopath  tend 
only  to  keep  up  lamentable  diviniont  i»  the  medical  body  ? 
There  is  do  evil  which  is  not  kept  np  by  the  oaose  that  has 
given  rise  to  it  What  has  produced,  kept  up,  and  will  keep 
up,  the  division  among  medical  men,  is  the  thing  signified  and 
not  the  EQgn  which  represents  it ;  it  is  the  doctrine,  and  not  the 
epithet. 

"  We  understand  why  our  colleagues  reject  the  epithet,  be- 
canse  for  tbem  there  ia  no  tuck  thing  a$  komaopathic  medi- 
cine. They  give  two  reasons  for  their  iacredality  on  this  point: 
the  first,  that  tbey  do  not  recognise  in  homceopathy  a  body  of 
doctrine  comprisitiy  the  ensemble  of  the  various  branches  of 
medical  science ,-  the  second,  that  the  expression  Aomiec^thic 
medicine,  taken  in  the  eenee  attached  to  it  by  the  editor  of  the  . 
Gazette  Hebdamadaire,  has  no  meaning,  inasmnch  as  the  word 
homeeopathy  appUea  exclaaively  to  therapentios. 

"  In  Older  to  arrive  at  an  ondnstsndiog  on  these  things,  it  is 
necessary  to  commmce  by  defining  the  propositions  laid  down, 
uid  the  terms  of  whi(A  tbey  are  composed.  What  do  we  mean 
by  a  body  of  doctrine  comprising  the  ensemble  of  the  various 
branches  of  medical  seienee .'  A  body  of  doctrine  generally 
implies  a  collection  of  jsinctples  united  to  one  another  by  a  sort 
of  logical  and  necessary  dependence ;  so  that,  one  of  them  being 
given,  it  presupposes  all  the  others.     At  the  present  moment 
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faouKBopathy  alone  preseiits  a  oolleodon  of  prinmples  thas 
QDited;  it  alone  poBBesBea  a  body  of  doctrine.  Whether  Ibis 
dootrme  he  admitted  or  rejected,  adopted  in  its  totality  or  only 
in  one  or  more  of  its  parts,  it  does  not  the  lees  exist ;  and 
mere  snperfloial  attention  will  convinoe  ns  of  this.  Homtno- 
pathy  has  fonnd  in  the  law  of  vital  dynamism  the  primary  truth 
that  explains  at  once  all  the  other  principles  it  has  proclaimed. 
The  law  of  similars, — the  determination  of  the  fandamental 
character  of  diseaeee, — the  infinitesimal  doses  and  their  mode 
of  action, — everything  in  faomoeopatby  departs  from  and  retnms 
to  dynamism.  MM.  Gahalda,  Frddaiilt,  and  Joasset  may  see 
nothing  in  vital  dynamism  but  an  error  \  that  is  very  likely ; 
they  would  not  be  singular  in  so  thinking ;  hut  if  they  would 
not  he  nnjust  towards  Hahnemann,  tbey  ought  to  reoognise  in 
homcBopathy  a  body  of  doctrine  closely  honnd  together,  and  of 
such  a  Bobd  texture,  that  to  vanqaisb  it  on  one  part  would  be 
to  vanquish  it  on  all.  Where  sball  we  find  in  traditional  me- 
dioine,  or  even  in  oar  own  days,  a  body  of  doctrine  so  strongly 
bound  together  as  is  bomceopethy  ?  Where  shall  we  find  a  col- 
lection of  principles  so  rigorously  deduced  from  the  premiBes  of 
experience  ?  Not  in  the  Paris  school,  nor  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean school ;  nor  yet  in  eclecticism,  such  at  least  as  it  is  poor- 
trayed  in  the  Art  Midical,  a  journal  which  exhausts  itself  in 
a  barren  controversy  agiuast  everything  that  is  not  eclecticism, 
and  contents  itself  witb  giving  ne  a  prospectus  of  its  doc- 
trines without  giving  us  the  doctrines  themselves.  Let  the  Art 
M£dical  show  ns  its  physiology,  its  pathology,  its  pharmaco- 
dynamics, and  its  therapeutics,  we  shall  then  know  what  to 
think  of  it.  But  hitherto  it  has  condemned  us  to  live  on  pre- 
mises whose  efi^cts  we  are  waiting  for;  effects  which  ought  to 
be  of  such  a  nature,  that  by  their  aid  we  may  be  able  to  care 
and  relieve  our  patients  better  than  we  do  at  present.  If  the 
eclecticism  of  the  Art  Medical,  which  differs  ttom  that  of 
M.  Andral  and  his  disciples,  realises  the  premises  it  has  so 
pompously  paraded,  we  shall  eagerly  acknowledge  that  it  too 
possesses  a  body  of  doctrine ;  and  then  we  shall  examine  it. 
Whether  we  adopt  it  or  reject  it,  we  sball  be  among  the  first 
to  proclaim  its  existence,     Let  M&f.  Oabalda,  Fr6dault,  and 
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JooBset  display  towards  HahDemami  the  justioe  they  may  one  day 
have  to  implore  for  themselves ;  let  them  recogniee  a  homaopa- 
thie  medicine  emhracittg  the  entemble  of  the  medical  tciencea. 

"  Above  all,  let  them  not  say  that  tha  word  homceopathio  is 
applicable  exclusively  to  therapeutics.  Therapeutics  is  the  ob< 
ject,  the  ultimate  eod  of  medicine.  Now,  the  scieooes  are  as 
well  defined  by  the  end  to  which  they  aspire,  as  by  the  object 
that  is  the  matter  of  their  speculations.  Medicine  is  as  well 
defined  by  calling  it  the  art  of  healing,  as  geometry  by  the  term 
science  of  space,  or  arithmetic  by  that  of  science  of  numbers. 
In  both  oases  the  definition  is  exact,  because  it  indicates  perfectly 
the  object  it  intends  to  designate,  by  isolating  it  iirom  all  others. 
Eren  were  it  perfectly  true  that  the  word  homceopathic  applied 
exclusively  to  therapeutics,  we  yet  could,  according  to  wbet  we 
have  JQst  said,  apply  the  epithet  honueopathic  to  the  body  of 
doctrine  enunciated  by  the  genius  of  Hahnemann,  without  being 
goilty  of  pleonasm.  Indeed,  if  medicine  may  be  defined  by  the 
end  it  aims  at,  homceopathy  by  presenting  a  body  of  doctrine 
whose  final  result  is  the  cure  of  diseases  by  a  method  proper  to 
itself,  we  are  justified  in  saying,  in  that  point  of  view,  that  there 
exists  a  homceopathio  medicine,  which  these  gentlemen  disavow 
it  is  txne,  bat  their  disavowal  does  not  compromise  its  existence. 

"  This  idea  it  is  all  the  more  important  to  establish,  since 
onr  esteemed  colle^^nes  declare  that  they  retain  the  homceopa- 
thio therapeutics;  that  is  to  say,  cure  the  patients  confided  to 
their  care,  by  means  of  the  method  of  Hahnemann.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  know  how  they  set  about  selecdng  the  medi- 
cines they  employ,  if  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient  they  discard 
Hahnemann's  pathological  method,  and  the  law  of  vital  dy- 
namism. What  pathological  method  do  they  adopt  in  order  to 
trace  the  picture  of  disease,  so  that  it  shall  concord  with  the 
pathogenetic  features  contained  in  the  Pure  Materia  Medical 
And  without  the  law  of  vital  dynamism  how  do  they  determine 
their  selection  of  the  medicament  ?  By  means  of  what  principle 
do  they  distinguish  the  characteristic  and  the  accessory  symp- 
toms of  a  given  morbid  state  and  a  given  medicine  ?  Will  they 
tell  us  how  it  is  possible  to  have  rational  therapeutics  without 
the  wd  of  pathology  and  pharmacology;  how  therapeutics  can 
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exiBt  withoQt  a  body  of  doolrine,  as  these  gentlemen  allege  ? 
The  very  ciroamstaoee  that  they  retain  the  tberapeatics  of 
HafanemoDiii  shows  that  they  believe  more  than  they  think  or 
will  confess  in  a  homceopathic  medicine;  they  confess  it  in 
^ite  of  themselves  at  the  bedside  of  every  patient  confided  to 
their  oare ;  they  are  more  homceopathists  than  they  will  avow. 
If  the  force  of  their  minds  canse  their  hopes  to  be  in  advance 
of  the  positive  acquisitions  they  every  day  make  use  of,  they 
will  allow  us  to  wait  until  their  hopes  have  become  realities,  in 
order  to  appreoiate  their  value.  Until  then  we  shall  tell  them  that 
diere  is  a  homoeopathic  medicine  sufficiently  powerful  to  fis 
their  attention,  and  that  w«  may  be  proud  to  be  bom<BopatbB. 
What  is  the  position  taken  up  by  MM.  Gabalda,  Fr^dault,  and 
Jonsset,  m  respect  to  the  general  medical  body,  when  they  say 
that  they  take  from  homcecipsthy  its  curative  9%ea\a,  and  its 
mode  of  employing  them,  withoat  at  the  suae  time  aooepting 
the  body  of  doctrine  which  enables  us  saccassFolly  to  employ 
them?  Do  they  hope  by  this  encomium  to. conciliate  the  favour 
of  the  allopaths?  From  their  well-known  oharaoter,  I  suppose 
that  they  aim  higher ;  that  theic  object  is  one  more  worthy  of 
themselves  and  of  the  science  vhicb.they  cultivate  in  their  pe- 
culiar manner.  Their  hopes  are  in  eclecticism !  Let  us  panso 
here,  and  try  to  wait  for  the  oracles  which  have  been  promised 
us,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  prooounoed.  But  let  it  be  per- 
mitted OS  to  refer  to  oar  recolleotions  and  to  contemporary  ex- 
perigee,  and  to  say  to  these  gentl^nen,  that  in  philosophy  as 
in  medicine  eclecticism  has  alwaya  failed  to  establish  a  body  of 
doctrine  which  they  deny  to  homoeopathy,  and  of  which  hitherto 
their  school  has  not  given  ns.the  faintest  lineaments.  One  of 
two  things  will  certainly  happen :  either  their  eclecticism  will 
degenerate  into  a  dogmatism  of  some  sort,  or  it  will  die  out 
from  sheer  impotence.  In  the  first  case,  the  eclecticism  of  the 
Art  Medical  will  be  a  mere  waiUke  instrument,  instead  of  a 
passes  which  shall  lead  to  the  promised  land;  in  the  second 
case,  it,  will  be  a  subject  of  regret  that  highly  cultivated 
minds  should  have  consented  to  be  nullified  at  the  very  com- 
menoemffiit  of  their  career.  K  we  are  in  error  respecting  the 
Art  Midical,  we  beg  it  to  be  charitable  enough  to  a^st  our 
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ve^mess.  Let  'a,  we  repeat,. proijaee  its  physiology,  its  patbo- 
logy,  its  materia  medico,  and  itS:  thorapeutios,  .cot  as  it  has 
hitherto  done,  merely  in  the  form  of  a  prefeooi  but  in  the  shape  . 
of  formulized  doctriae.  Until  it  does  eo,  ve  shall  eontinne  to 
say  and  to  believe  that  medioal  ecleotioism,  so  gftec  refuted, 
will  not  be  more  Bucoessfal  than  its  parent,  philosophical  ecleo- 
tioism. 

"  Db.  Leon  Siuon,  Senior." 

We  believe  M.  Leon  SIbkhi  to  be  perfectly  vroog  in  the  no- 
tions he  has  expressed  above.  We  shall  proceed  to  prove  it.  As 
regards  the  »ptilsion  from  the  Anatomical  Society,  the  worthy 
inventor  of  the  vital  dynamum  ofBarthez  has  failed  to  under- 
stand the  indignation  of  MM.  Gabftlda,  FrMault,  and  Jousset, 
and  we  cannot  undertake  to  enter  into  the  melodrama  in  order 
to  esplun  it  to  him. 

One  word  on  the  reflections  by  M.  Simon  in  regard  to  the 
sacrifices  onr  colleagoes  have  made  to  homceopatby.  He  ought 
not  to  have  toached  on  such  ddioate  questions.  No  one  has 
suffered  less  than  himself  bam  medical  intolerance.  Homtso- 
psdiy  has  given  him  nought  but  floweis  and  froits;  we  can, 
therefore,  easily  comprehend  all  the  sraitiments  of  well-being 
this  word  recals  to  his  memocy,  and  how  anxious  he  must  be 
to  preserve  it. 

M.  Simon  is  thunderstruck  by  the  protest  of  our  colleagues 
against  the  appellation  of  hom<eopatbs,  and  he  asks  himself  and 
asks  his  readras  if  (what  he  cannot  believe)  this  protest  does 
not  conceal  a  desire  to  conciliate  tie  favour  of  allopalhg. 
However,  after  this  insirmation,  made  with  such  good  taste,  he 
consents  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  in  it  a  question  of  doc- 
trine.  So  far  well ;  but  ha  has  failed  to  perceive  that  there  was 
also  conoemed  in  the  matter  the  defence  of  medioal  dignity  and 
the  performance  of  a  duty.  We  will  not  explain  to  liim  either 
the  question  of  dignity  or  that  of  duty.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the 
question  of  doctrine.  The  reason  why  we  do  not  accept  the 
appellation  of  komoeopathe  is  that  this  word,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  M.  Leon  Simon  himself,  represents  not  eo  much  a 
doctrine  as  a  pure  syncretism. .  .Does  he  not  say^  Homceopathtf 
iat  found  in  the  law  of  vital  dynamism  the  primary  truth 
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which  explains  at  once  all  the  other  principle*  it  hot  enun- 
ciated ?  Tbns,  aooording  to  M.  Simon,  if  we  oaght  to  assume 
a  name,  it  ehould  be  that  of  Titalo-dynamiBts,  or  dyDamo- 
vitalistB,  or  vitalistB ;  becaase  the  name  of  a  doctrine  is  derived 
from  the  primary  tmth  that  includes  all  the  others.  Homceo- 
pathy,  according  to  our  colleague,  not  being  the  primary  truth 
in  medicine,  on  whom  can  we  bestow  the  epithet  of  homceopath  ? 
M.  Simon  may  reply  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  the  vitalists 
who  have  adopted  the  ideas  of  HahnemaDQ  to  distingnish  them- 
selves by  the  name  of  honueopatht  ftom  the  vitalists  who  refuse 
to  acknowledge  them.  The  retort  is  plausible  in  theory,  but  it 
will  not  hold  good  in  practice;  for  among  the  homoeopathio 
vitalists  there  are  almost  as  mimy  sects  as  there  are  individuals. 
For  instance,  the  esteemed  X)r.  Gastier  brings  into  bomteopatby 
the  natureism  of  Hippocrates  and  all  sorts  of  allopathic  medi- 
cations. M.  Simon  himself  admits  the  principle  of  accessory 
medications,  desiring  at  the  same  time  to  limit  their  employ- 
ment: be  has,  however,  forgotten  to  define  the  limits,  and, 
having  conceded  the  principle,  he  has  accepted  implicitly  all  its 
consequences.  Does  this  anti-Hahnemannic  confiision  of  ho- 
tnceopathy  and  allopathy  allow  every  one,  even  such  as  MM. 
Gaetier  and  Leon  Simon,  to  assume  the  name  of  homoeopath  ? 
And  yet  astonishment  is  expressed  that  we,  who  only  accept 
Hahnemann's  reform  as  the  complement  of  tradition  in  thera- 
peutics, refuse  to  substitute  the  accessory  appellation  of  homteo- 
path  for  the  traditional  title  of  physician !  It  is  not  possible. 
M.  Simon  has  not  given  the  subject  a  proper  consideration, 
else  be  would  have  seen  that  we  could  not  in  reason  act  thus. 
Indeed,  what  M.  Gastier  calls  homoeopathy  is  his  own  mode  of 
interpreting  Hahnemann,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  M. 
Simon ;  for  him  homoeopathy  is  not  Hahnemannism  bat  Simon- 
ism.  Were  we  to  assume  the  appellation  of  homoeopaths,  no 
one  would  know  whether  we  were  so  in  the  sense  of  Hahne- 
mann, or  of  M.  Gastier,  or  of  M.  Simon  (not  to  menlaon  better 
men).    Let  us  consider  the  consequences. 

1.  In  assuming  the  name  of  bomceopatbs,  we  should  be  ad- 
judged and  reputed  to  accept  vital  dynamism,  "that  law  in 
which  homceopathy  has  found  the  primain/  truth  that  esplain* 
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at  <mee  aU  the  other  primeip^  it  ia»  proeiaimed'  On  the 
other  hand  we  contend  for  the  docdine  of  the  tmity  of  man. 
That  -we  should  be  at  one  and  the  same  time,  on  the  right  with 
St.  Thomas  and  the  Chmch,  on  the  left  with  Michel  Yintras 
and  M.  Simon.  What  syncretism!  And  thos  it  would  be 
thronghont. 

2.  We  londlj  proclaim  our  respect  for  the  traditional  (hip- 
pootatico-galenic)  constitntion  of  medicine:  as  homaopalk* 
we  most,  with  Hahnemann,  overtam,  deny,  contemn  this  chef 
dceuvre  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.    What  syncretism ! 

3.  In  pathology  we  have  established  the  piinoipte  of  the 
essentiality  of  diseases,  which  may  be  foimolised  in  the  follow- 
ing manna: 

The  morbid  phenomena,  stadied  in  themselves  and  in  their 
reletioaships,  appear  as  thongh  it  were  correct  to  say  that  they 
form,  by  the  order  of  their  association  and  succession,  morbid 
states  distinct  and  Independent  of  one  another,  and  having  their 
own  proper  characters ; — 

That,  consequently,  these  morbid  states  ought  to  he  con^dered 
as  having  each  their  proper  essence  (by  analogy),  and  as  consti- 
tuting a  morbid  species — a  disease. 

After  having  laid  down  this  principle,  we  must  say  with 
Hahnemann :  "  As  the  homoeopathist  in  his  mode  of  treatment 
is  guided  neither  by  the  internal  caases  gratuitously  attributed 
to  the  disease,  nor  by  the  names  imagined  by  nosologists  and 
which  express  things  unknown  to  nature,  as  also  every  ease  of 
non-miasmatic  disease  is  an  isolated  tndepetident  Jaci,  a  collec- 
tion of  divers  symptoms,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  which 
can  never  be  supposed  a  priori  by  hypothesis,  nothing  fixed  and 
det^aminate  can  be  constructed  on  such  an  unstable  founda- 
tion." 

It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  us  to  reconcile  the  ab- 
solute radical  negation  of  essetttial  diseases  (unless  they  are 
miasmatic)  and  the  principle  of  the  essentiahty  and  the  immu- 
tabihty  of  diseases.     What  syncretism  \ 

A'.  In  etiology  we  have  established  the  doctrine  of  definite 
predisporations  as  follows : 

Diseases  regarded  in  the  modes  of  their  production  act  as 
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tliOQgh  we  should  say  that  they  resnlt,  some  of  them  from  ex- 
ternal causes  (as  all  luDds  of  injuriea  and  poisoDlngs),  and  all 
others  without  exeeption  from  iDteraal  causes  or  predispositioDs, 
coDgenital  or  acquired,  whose  exterior  ag^its  are  only  the  ex- 
citing causes  of  thdr  mauiiestation ;  that  these  predispositions, 
defined  by  the  characters  as  well  as  by  the  order  of  aasociation 
aad  succession  they  impart  to  the  morbid  pheDomena,  are  abso- 
Ititely  inexplicable  by'  the  known  laws  of  physiology. 

Aud  we  should  hare  to  reconcile  this  doctrine  with  that  of 
Hahnemann  which  rests  entirely  on  the  negation  of  internal 
causes,  and  substitute  for  them  an  incomprehensible  mythology 
of  miasms  and  Timses,  without  perceiTing  that  these  imaginary 
miasms  and  viruBes  are  morbid  products,  the  effects  of  diseases, 
and  that  an  effect  cannot  be  a  cause.  What  an  extraordinary 
syncietism  the  appellation  of  bomceopaths  would  impose  on  us ! 

5.  We  proclaim  the  following  law  as  the  basis  of  semiology 
and  pathological  anatomy. 

Every  morbid  phenomenon,  studied  in  itself,  and  in  its 
relationships  with  the  diseases  in  which  it  is  observed,  appears 
as  though  it  were  correct  to  say,  that  it  receives  from  every 
disease  a  particular  appreciable  modification,  and  that  in  its 
turn,  this  modification  could  serve  as  a  mark  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  species  and  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  disease. 

Reconcile  this  with  the  declaration  of  Hahnetnann:  "That 
every  case  of  disease  is  an  isolated  ind^endent  foot,  a  collection 
of  various  symptoms,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  which, 
can  never  be  supposed  d  priori  by  hypothesis,  and  that  nothing 
fixed  and  determinate  can  he  constructed  on  such  an  unstable 


And  with  this :"  Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  impossible  to 
confer  names  on  all  the  possible  aggregations  of  symptoms,  on 
all  the  morbid  cases  that  we  meet  with." 

In  order  then  to  be  able  to  call  ourselves  homoeopaths,  we 

should  have  to  assert  that  the  theoretical  and  practical  constitn- 

tioD  of  semiology  and  of  pathological  anatomy  are  the  same 

thing,  or  the  absolute  radical  negation  of  these  two  sciences. 

'  What  a  master-stroke  in  the  art  of  syncretism. 

6.  In  therapeutics  we  do  not  admit  anything  besides  the  medi- 
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doe  of  indicatiotu ;  that  is  to  say,  fbi  as  there  is  no  IxmtmeDt 
withoDt  the  motive*  tehieh  determine  the  ph^nciau'g  action*, 
wJiich  are  called  indications.  Id  as  far  as  HahoemanD's  thera- 
peatics  oan  be  brought  into  accord  with  the  toaditioDal  and 
legitimate  method,  we  aco^t  his  theiapeatios,  and  place  it  in 
the  fiiat  rank  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  medicine  of  indications. 

But  we  are  not  boand  to  reject  the  methods  of  tre^ment 
fonnded  exolo^vely  on  thdr  acknowledged  efficacy  in  certain 
diseases.  Neither  do  we  exclude  the  indications  founded  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  evident  causes  of  certun  morbid  phenomena, 
nor  the  indications  thence  logically  and  rationally  dedncible. 

What  we  blame,  is  the  confused  employment  of  all  these 
methods  at  once,  because  this  synoretiBm,  this  confusion,  is  the 
negation  of  the  medicine  of  iadicatiotis,  that  ia  to  say,  of  true 
eclecticism  in  therapentios. 

7.  Lastly,  we  hold  that  the  regimen  ought  to  be  adapted  to 
the  specie*  of  the  disease,  to  the  state  of  the  patient,  in  place  of 
being  made  exclnnvely  subordinate  to  the  nature  of  the  medi- 
cine administered.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the 
regimen  should  be  directed  to  the  same  aim  as  the  medicine 
and  that  the  effects  of  the  one  should  not  neutralize  those  of 
the  other. 

In  order  to  call  ourselves  homeopaths,  even  in  therapentios, 
we  should  have  to  profess  a  systematic  exclusivisnt,  which  we 
abhor,  to  renounce  modes  of  treatment,  whose  great  efficacy  we 
must  t^preoiate,  to  accept  fixed  mles  for  diet,  common  to  all 
patients,  which  woul^  be  very  dangerous ;  in  a  word,  we  ahonld 
have  to  affirm  that  homoeopathy  includes  all  the  medicine  of 
in^cations,  whereas  it  is  induded  in  the  latter. 

We  have  directed  M.  Simon's  attention  to  all  the  sap-hearing 
roots  of  the  medical  tree.  We  can  do  no  more  for  him.  It  is 
a  law  of  nature,  that  the  tree  puts  forth  its  new  sprouts  on  the 
-very  place  where  it  has  been  cut  throagh. 

What  we  have  to  do  now,  is  to  reply  to  M.  Simon's  well  put 
sarcasms,  to*  his  defiances  and  to  his  inainaations.  We  have 
already  treated  the  ecientifio  question,  and  we  might  stop  there; 
personalities  such  as  M.  Simon  has  had  the  good  sense  to  cour 
fine  himself  to  being  perfectiy  Intimate,  and  such  criticisms 
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being  not  deslitnte  of  use,  for  they  let  us  know  the  imperfec- 
tions both  of  ourselves  and  of  onr  wotk.  A  few  words  will  suffice. 

In  any  point  of  view  whatsoever,  were  we  to  accept  the 
appellation  of  homcBopaths,  we  should  be  subscribing  to  an 
evident  error,  or  if  the  term  is  preferred,  a  coufbaioD. 

M.  Simon  wonders  at  our  confidence  and  hope  in  eclecticism, 
and  be  has  marked  his  astooishment  by  a  point  of  exclamatioit. 
This  proves  that  M.  Leon  Simon  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  what 
eclecticism  is,  and  we  have  no  time  to  teach  him.  We  refer  him 
for  instruction  to  the  conferences  of  K.  P.  Ventura,  on  Catho- 
lic and  philosophical  reason,  as  also  to  the  same  theologian's 
essay  on  the  origin  of  ideas,  and  the  foundation  of  certainty. 

He  alleges  that  our  school  has  not  even  offered  the  first  out- 
line of  a  body  of  doctrines.  That  strikes  us  as  being  rather 
severe.  It  seems  to  us  that  our  Etudes  de  medecine  gSntrale, 
that  our  work  on  Medical  Education  in  France,  that  an  article 
on  Dupuytren  and  the  scienli^c  constitution  of  surgery,  oar 
introduction  of  January  1855,  that  of  January  1856,  and  a 
number  of  the  essays  of  our  collahoiators,  might  have  enabled  a 
less  intelligent  man  than  M.  Simou,  to  find  lineaments  soffici- 
ently  distinct  to  enable  him  to>  know  our  physiology,  our 
pathology,  and  our  therapeutics.  As  regards  the  primary  truth 
which  explains  all  the  other  principles  we  have  proclaimed,  it 
has  made  sufficient  noise  to  reach  even  the  inattentive  ears  of 
M.  Simon.  He  knows  that  that  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  man 
resultiug  firom  the  substantial  union  of  soul  and  body,  a  doctrine 
formulised  by  Aristotle,  admirably  developed  by  St.  Thomas, 
enunciated  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  is  that  primary 
truth  that  explains  all  the  other  principles  we  have  proclaim- 
ed. M.  Simon  is  not  unaware  of  the  war  waged  upon  us  by 
M.  Cayol  in  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  to  tfhicb  he  has 
fdnoe  become  a  convert. 

We  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  only  finished  the 
first  part  of  our  studies  of  general  medicine ;  it  r^nains  for  us 
to  expose  false  vitalism  in  the  second  part,  and  in  the  third,  our 
own  dogmatism.  And  this  was  commenced  ten  years  ago,  by  a 
lecture  delivered  before  the  Institute,  on  the  essentiality  of 
diseases.     Has  M.  Simon  a  right  to  complain  of  our  dilatori- 
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nesa?  We  have  saorifioed  oar  own  worba  to  the  venfioalion 
and  the  defence  of  the  therapeatical  reform  of  Hahnemann :  and 
and  if  (though  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  so)  allqpatky /eart 
homceopatki/,  is  it  exclosiTely  to  the  eloquence  of  M.  Simon 
that  this  result  is  to  be  attributed  ?  Has  our  eclecticism  heoi 
as  powedesB  as  his  pretended  purism  1  Let  M.  Simon  make 
himself  perfectly  easy  ahont  our  future.  He  fcnows  how  easily 
we  remove  obstacles  that  threaten  to  compromise  ns,  and 
cast  off  nseless  bordeos,  in  order  to  be  able  to  dissipate  his 
errors  with  regard  to  the  Art  M&iical,  and  to  be  ehariiabie 
entmffA  to  aid  hi*  ueakaett,  a  weakness,  the  amount  which  it 
is  imposdhle  for  him  to  estimate. 

But  if  we  hold  so  cheaply  what  concerns  us,  we  cannot  treat 
BO  lightly  what  concerns  others,  and  especially  Hahnemann. 
We  point  out,  and  energeticBlly  repudiate  his  errort,  and  this 
imposes  od  qs  on  anxiety  all  the  more  viligant,  and  a  zeal  all 
the  more  Bcropolons  to  preserve  the  deposit  of  truths  he  bas 
taogbt  and  bequeathed  to  the  medical  world.  These  truths  now 
form  a  part  of  the  domain  of  the  medicine  of  indicatioDB ;  it 
is  therefore  onr  duty  to  rescue  them  from  the  injury  like)y  to 
accrue  to  them  from  false  ot  indiscreet  friends.  Unfortanatel; 
he  has  many  such,  mde  by  side  with  some  of  the  most  honour- 
able practidonera. 

Oar  readers  will  now  understand  why,  although  we  nsoally 
onploy  the  therapeutic  method  of  Hahnemann  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  we  reject  the  appellation  of  komcBopatha.  We  accept 
the  truth  established  by  Hahnemann,  we  ngect  the  word, 
becanse  this  word  has  become  in  the  months  of  the  allopaths 
an  obstacle  to  progress,  and  in  that  of  the  bomceopaths  an 
insult  to  tradition,  and  we  are  for  both  progress  and  tradition. 
Oar  eoleclicism  is  comprised  in  one  sole  principle,  that  of  the 
medicine  of  indications. 
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Sdch  is  the  tide  of  a  new  periodical,  the.first  □amber  of  which 
appeared  in  Jnly,  and  which  has  kept  its  appointed  time  in  the 
sabseqnent  monthB,  The  well  establidied  character  of  the 
editor  for  taleot  and  integrity  as  well  as  bis  Cuoiliarity  with  the 
continental  literature  of  homcBopathy,  will  seonre  for  bis  jonmal 
a  Ciyoarable  reception  from  our  little  public.  We  behere  we 
shall  beet  promote  the  wel&re  of  this  ondertakiog  in  which  we 
take  a  deep  interest,  by  enahting  onr  readers  to  form  their  own 
jndgment  of  its  scope  and  design,  as  well  as  the  style  of  its 
oomposition  from  its  own  lips. 

"  We  look  npon  the  law  which  is  the  fotmdation  of  bomoeo- 
patbio  therapeutica  as  an  incontrovertible  tmth.  We  moreover 
consider  it  to  be  a  tmth  which  in  its  application  to  the  heaUng 
of  disease,  has  been  prodnctive  of  ineBtimable  benefits  to  man- 
kind. Hence  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
those  who  are  convinced  of  its  truth,  to  nse  every  means  in  onr 
power,  to  cause  it  to  be  fblly  and  rightly  known  to  all  m^i. 

"  Bat  while  we  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  taw,  while  we 
fbel  deeply  convinced  of  its  excellence  when  applied  in  medical 
practice,  we  are  not  anmindfhl  that  all  hnman  knowledge  is 
necessarily  imperfect,  and  that  it  follows  in  its  development  a 
progressive  coarse;  that  in  IWit  time  and  stndy  are  reqnired  to 
bring  every  branch  of  science  or  art  to  that  degree  of  complete- 
Bess  and  certainty  of  which  it  will  admit. 

"  To  say  tbas  maoh  is  to  admit  the  necessity  of  serioos  and 
incessant  labour  on  the  part  of  aU  true  bomosopathists.  To 
bring  homeopathy  op  to  onr  standard  of  the  reqai»tes  of 
medical  art  we  shall  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power.  We  shall 
spare  neither  time  nor  labonr  nor  expense;  convinced  as  we 
are  that  b^g — together  with  all  bomceopathists — the  deposi- 
taries of  a  great  tmth,  we  are  bound  to  work  it  oat  to  the  best 
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0  onr  abilitf,  if  ve  will  not  be  griitty  of  a  breaob  of  trust 
towards  onr  feUow  men  and  towards ,  future  geoerations.  Sooh 
is  the  duty  of  all  homoeopathists.  But  we  conceive  that  we 
the  fonnderB  of  this  Beview  have  other  and  special  duties  to 
perform.  We  believe  we  have  discovered  certain  tendencies  in 
the  homcBopathio  body  which  require  to  be  obeoked,  others 
which  require  to  be  encoumged.  We  are  conscious  of  many 
desiderata  which  ought  to  he  supplied,  of  much  work  which 
requires  to  be  performed  in  various  directions — in  fact  we 
believe  that  to  rest  at  present  upon  the  labours  of  Hahnemann 
and  his  immediate  disciples,  would  be  not  only  coming  to  a 
stand  sdll,  but  would  be  actually  retrograding.  We  must 
advance.  It  is  onr  bounden  duty  to  do  so.  A  properly  aon- 
daoted  journal  is  a  powerful  agent  in  stiroulating  and  directing 
fioientifio  research.  Its  influence  can  be  doubted  by  no  one — 
But  if  any  should  doubt  it  as  regards  homoeopathy,  we  need 
only  draw  their  attention  to  the  good  achieved  by  the  British 
Journal  of  Hemceopathy.  That  journal  now  in  the  foiurteentb 
year  of  its  existenoe,  was  started  when  there  were  hardly  ten 
medical  practitioners  in  the  united  kingdom,  ^nd  when  the  non- 
professional adherents  of  homcBOpathy  amounted  in  number,  to 
at  most  a  few  thousands.  Now  the  number  of  practitioners  in 
these  kingdoms,  who  have  openly  adopted  the  homoeopathio  law 
as  their  gniding  rule,  amounts  to  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  it  is  computed  that  the  uon-profeesional  believers  in 
homoeopathy  amount  to  about  one  million.  We  look  upon  this 
computation  as  tolerably  correct,  as  a  itat  expression  of  what 
bas  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  To  the 
Britith  Journal  of  Homceopathy  as  a  medium  of  oommuni- 
oatioD  of  homoeopathio  truths,  and  of  &ctB  and  observations 
bearing  DpOD  practical  points,  and  to  the  spirit  manifested 
throughout  by  its  editors,  we  feel  disposed  to  ascribe  a  large 
share  in  this  ra^nd  advance.  This  statement  is  made,  as  vrill  be 
apparent  to  our  readers,  in  no  spirit  of  rivalry.  Honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due,  is  our  motto.  The  Britiih  Journal  bas 
done  much,  not  only  for  this  hemisphere,  but  also  for  the  New 
World — for  the  North  American  States  especially,  in  whieb  it 
has  always  enjoyed  the  chief  part  of  its  circulation  and  support, 
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aod  vbeie  the  tratlhs  disseminated  by  means  of  its  pages  have 
fraotified — where  it  must  have  had  no  small  share  in  the 
development  of  homcBopathy,  which  now  boosts  of  its  three  or 
four  thoasand  practitioners.  Bot  the  British  Journal  has  not 
done  all  that  could  have  been  done,  neither  can  it  alone  achieve 
all  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  press  to  perform.  ,It  is  for 
that  reason  that  this  Review  is  now  started. 

"  When  we  eay  that  the  British  Journal  of  Homceopathy  baa 
DOt  done  all  that  could  have  been  done,  and  cannot  now  do  all 
that  has  to  be  done,  we  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  several 
courses  may  he  followed  in  the  attainment  of  one  common 
object.  We  may  follow  different  routes  and  yet  converge  to  the 
same  point.  The  very  faot  that  this  Review  will  appear  at 
shorter  intervals  than  the  British  Journal  is  of  itself,  a  suffi- 
cient ibdication  that  there  will  be  some  deviation  in  the  plan  to 
be  followed  by  us  as  compared  with  that  Journal.  But  that  is 
not  all.  We  shall  follow  a  different  coarse  in  several  other 
points,  and  more  especially  in  this,  that  we  intend  to  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  medical  science ;  to  give  to 
HomiBopathy  its  proper  position  among  the  various  branohea 
constituting  medicine  as  a  science  and  as  an  art — and  in  fine, 
that  we  wish  to  see  homoeopathy  and  those  who  practise  it  con-, 
stituted  into  a  school  of  medicine,  of  whioh  the  homoeopathic 
law  shall  be  the  foundation.  This  has  not  been  yet  done.  We 
also  wish,  in  addition  to  forming  a  homoeopathic  school  of 
medicine  in  a  scientific  sense,  to  bring  about  the  fonnation  of 
an  institution  in  which  every  branch  of  medicine  shall  be  taught 
and  of  which  the  homceopathic  law  shall  be  also  the  foundation. 
This  cannot  be  done  unless  we  possess  a  loi^e  metropohtan 
hospital.  We  have  now  a  well  managed  and  well  of&cered 
hospital  in  Golden  Square.  Much  has  been  done  by  the 
directors  of  the  institution  with  the  means  in  their  power.  But 
that  cannot  suffice  our  purpose.  We  must  have  a  larger  insti- 
tution— one  which  may  speedily  be  formed  into  a  school,  and 
which  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  entitle  it  to  obtain  a 
royal  charter,  and  the  power  to  grant  degrees  or  licenses, 
giving  to  their  holder  a  legal  title  to  practise  medicine  and 
surgery  in  the  united  kingdom.     It  will  therefore  be  one  of  out 
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chief  objects  to  stimulate  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
advance  of  homceopathy,  to  furnish  the  managers  of  this  insti- 
tudoD  with  the  means  of  enlarging  it,  and  of  attaiitiiig  the 
above  objects. 

"  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  objects  which 
the  Beview  will  endeavour  to  attain. 

"A,  As  regards  the  propagation  of  homceopathy  the  Ho- 
moeopathic  Review  will  earnestly 

"  1st.  Endeavour  to  spread  aa  widely  as  possible  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  troths  upon  which  homceopathic  practice  is 
founded,  and  of  the  advantages  of  that  practice, 

"  2nd.  Advocate  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  a  lai^ 
metropolitan  hospital,  or  the  extension  of  that  now  existing. 

"  8rd.  Urge  upon  those  interested  in  the  progress  of  homoeo- 
pathy the  necessity  of  the  formation  of  a  medical  school  in  con- 
nexion with  the  metropolitan  hospital,  and  to  obtain  for  it  a 
royal  charter,  entitling  it  to  grant  degrees  or  licences,  empower- 
ing their  holders  to  practise  every  branch  of  medicine  in  any 
part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

"  4th.  Impress  npon  the  minds  of  the  heads  of  homceopathic 
families  the  propriety  of  devoting  to  the  medical  profesaon, 
such  of  their  sons  as  may  be  suited  to  it  by  thar  station,  their 
talents,  or  their  tastes,  and  to  educate  tfaem  accordingly. 

)pment  of  homceopathy 

<f  that  may  manifest  it- 
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auoosas  to  the  elaoidation  and  diagnosis  of  natural  ibrms  of 
disease,  in  order  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  select  medicines 
mote  in  aocordanoe  vitb  the  law  timiUa  timilibtu  curantur, 
than  heretofore. 

"  4th.  Consider  in  a  philosophical  mancei  the  cases  in  which 
the  80  called  auxiliaries  are  used  by  most  homoeopstbists,  and 
endeavour  to  define  with  precision  the  oircuntstances  in  wMoh 
such  means  may  be  permitted,  or  are  to  be  advised,  and  to 
restrict  as  much  as  possible  the  nombet  of  cases  in  which  they 
may  be  used.  It  will  also  he  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Review 
to  examine  the  foundations  upon  which  such  means  are  advised 
as  exceptional  remedies  by  the  dogmatic  homceopaths,  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  hom<Bopathic  school,  styling  itself 
eclectic,  adopts  them.  It  will  then  be  neoessary  to  notice  both 
historically  and  critically  the  tenets  of  the  latter  school ;  and 
tills  will  appear  the  more  urgent  if  it  be  considered  how  great 
an  influence  is  exercised  upon  medicine  in  general,  and  upon 
homotopathio  medicine  in  particular,  by  the  chief  of  that  school. 

"  G.  As  regards  the  position  of  homceopathy  in  the  field  of 
science,  it  will  be  a  part  of  the  objects  of  the  ReutetB  to  examine 
all  the  branches  of  medical  science,  and  more  especially  physi- 
ology, pathology,  and  animal  chemistry  in  relation  to  the  homoeo- 
pathic law ;  not  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  rational  system 
of  homcBopathic  medicine,  but  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
showing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  principles  of  homceopathy 
to  render  their  applications  in  practice  inconsistent  with  the 
iadications  derived  &om  a  correct  knowledge  of  pathology,  and 
of  establishing  the  indications  which  the  homceopatbist  mnst 
endeavour  to  carry  out  in  every  given  case  of  disease. 

"  Such  are  the  principal  objects  which  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  founders  of  the  Hammopathic  Review  to  accomplish. 
They  may  perhaps  not  be  so  well  traced  out,  or  so  clearly 
expressed  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  very  accurate  idea 
of  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  Review  will  be  conducted — 
but  we  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  enable  him  \o  judge 
of  the  spirit  which  will  direct  its  pages.  We  dislike  generalities, 
they  are  necessarily  vagne  and  liable  to  misconception.  We 
therefore  request  our  iriends  not  to  judge  of  us  by  our  intro- 
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dnctory  addreas,  but  to  read  oatefnlly  through  the  contents  of 
OQT  three  or  four  first  nnmbeTS :  then  they  will  perceive,  that  aa 
practitioDera,  we  are  siDoere  admirers  of  the  immortal  Hahne- 
mann,  and  faithfdl  disciples  of  his :  that  aa  professional  men 
we  are  earnestly  desirous  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the 
medical  profession ;  and,  lastly,  that  as  physicians  we  are 
anxious  above  all  to  promote  whatever  ie  best  calculated  to 
prolong  life,  or  relieve  the  sufferings  of  humanity." 


HomHopathiicher  FUhrer  fur  DeuUchland  urtd  das  Atulattd. 

Von  Dr.  V.  Meyer.     Leipzig,  Beclam,  1856. 
ffom<Eopathic  Guide  for  Germany  and  Foreign  Countries. 

By  Dr.  V.  Meyer.  Leipzig,  Beclam,  1856. 
The  example  of  Dr.  Atkin  in  this  country  has  been  followed 
by  Dr.  Meyer'in  Germany,  who  has  in  the  above  work  presented 
us  with  a  useful  little  directory  of  the  homoeopathic  practitioners 
of  Germany,  including  the  Austrian  non-Tentonia  dominions. 
Dr.  Meyer  apologises  for  the  incompleteness  of  bis  list  of  names, 
which  he  expects  to  make  ever  more  complete  in  subsequent 
editions.  Imperfect  as  his  directory  is,  it  oonttuns  however  the 
names  of  439  medical  men  practising  bomceopathyin  Germany. 
Dr.  Meyer  has  not  attempted  what  has  been  performed  by  our 
painstaking  colleague  Dr.  Atkin,  to  give  a  statement  of  the 
qualifications,  works  and  appointments  of  tbs  different  medical 
men.  With  very  few  exceptions,  merely  the  surname  of  the 
practitioner  and  the  name  of  the  town  where  he  resides  are 
given.  The  particular  address  is  nowhere  given,  which  we  think 
is  a  defect,  to  be  remedied  we  trust  in  a  future  edition. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  German  bomceopatbists,  we  fiod  in 
Dr.  Meyer's  publication  a  directory  of  the  homceopathists  of 
other  sUtes  of  Europe  and  also  of  America,  perhaps  not  so  ac- 
curate as  the  German  list,  but  still  useful. 

We  trust  Dr.  Meyer's  little  publication  may  have  frequent 
re-issues,  and  we  would  recommend  him,  if  possible,  to  follow 
more  the  plan  of  Dr.  Atkin,  in  giving  the  titles,  works,  and 
appointments  of  the  German  homoeopathists. 
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On  Sm^h  Uletr  of  the  Stomach, 
By  M.  CRrvBiLHiKE. 
M.  CraTeilhier  haa  recently  presented  two  papers  to  the  Academic 
defl  Sdences  upon  this  subject,  and  the  following  are  the  (^neral 
conclusions : — 1.  There  exists  a  disease  of  tlie  Btomach  that  may  be 
anatomically  characteriaed  as  umple  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  usually 
chronic.  2.  This  lesion,  which  is  tai  more  common  than  is  usually 
supposed,  differs  from  cancerous  ulcer,  with  which  it  is  generally 
confounded,  in  its  curabiUty.  3.  It  is  susceptible  of  complete  cica- 
trization, this  being  accomplished  by  means  of  very  firm  fibrous 
tissue,  differing  essentially  from  sciirhus,  with  which  it  has  been 
confounded.  4.  When  the  ulcer  penetrates  through  the  whole  of  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  the  loss  of  substance  is  repaired  by  sunounding 
organs,  which  also  sometimes  participate  in  the  ulceration.  S.  Dan- 
ger may  continue  even  after  the  cure  of  the  ulcer,  as  the  cicatrix 
often  becomes  the  seat  of  consecutiTe  ulceration,  with  all  its  attendant 
accidents.  6.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  blackish 
vomiting  and  dejections,  and  the  most  freqaent  one  of  hemorrhage 
of  the  stomach,  whether  accompanied  by  btematemeas  or  not.  7. 
Simple  ulcer  is  the  moat  frequent  cause  of  perforation  of  the  stomach. 
S.  The  two  principal  accidents  are  hsmortfaage  and  perforation, 
which  take  place  more  commonly  consecutiTely,-  >.«,,  by  the  erosion 
of  the  dcatrix,  than  primarily,  or  during  the  period  of  formation  of 
the  lilcer.  9.  This  ulcer,  or  utcerative  gastritis,  may  be  always  sus- 
pected, and  almost  always  positively  diagnosed.  10.  It  is  distin- 
guished  from  idiopathic  gastra^ia  by  the  pennanence  of  the  symp- 
toms it  gives  rise  to,  although  these  have  alternations  of  exasperation 
and  remission.  Gaetralgia  is  only  temporary,  comes  and  goes 
suddenly,  leaTing  no  traces  of  its  presence,  and  may  be  suddenly 
reUeved  by  opiates.  11.  It  is  distinguished  from  non-ulcerative 
gastritis  and  gastralgia  by  black  vomit  and  stools.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, however,  that  ^mple  ulcer  may  exist  without  these  discharges, 
and  then  its  dit^osis  frnm  gastritis  would  be  difficult  These  black 
discharges  are  not  characteristic  of  canceri  and,  to  some  extent,  are 
more  inherent  to  simple  ulcer  than  to  it,  for  they  belong  to  all 
petiodB  of  simple  ulcer,  of  which  they  constitute  the  first  symptom, 
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iridle  canoenm  idcxr  is  nol  attended  irith  then  onlfl  Um  fant  stage, 
wi  mMuliiMB  aot  at  ilL  IZ.  The  diatiBClicnis  between  si^k  and 
GuoHon  akv  are  fiiBBded  on,  fiiBt,  tiw  pl^Bcal  Bgns,  dM9«  beii% 
BO  liiiimir  in  the  fixBis;  and,  next,  on  die  pain  wlodi  is  ofteo 
alriffiil  ™  fawff  but  neveg  in  nlf*^,  Tlie  pain  n  *^  latt^  ii 
Eke  diatttf  an  t^tai  woiad  or  Imn,  appoHte  te  xypteid  ajipcadEx, 
BtrftitH^  ihrmigh  to  dke  ffprm^,  In  cancer  tbcic  are  ctaHpa  or  spaft^ 
Hodic  oaoixmedasA,  wttii  indnratnn  of  tfae  ■*■■■«"<'  13.  lite  tnae 
toodHtDDC  is  Ibe  rfect  «f  afimentaiy  rn^ioai,  wbkfa  co^ActcIf 
bib  in  cancer,  bat  vicoeeda  wm^nsm^  in  nloer.  14.  Hm  great 
^■iect  in  tntiiig  liM  dise^  ia  to  find  an  alimmt  Uwt  is  tolented 
by  t^  **""^  without  pain,  for  tben  t3>e  core  may  boob  be  eSected. 
In  tbe  JiwmitMe  maiori^  of  cases,  milk  diet  indnces  in^roTCOKBt 
fra^  tiie  VC17  first  day,  Hid  twrortimes  iqienles  Gke  magic;  bat 
wbemitceaaea  to  be  ^reeaUe  to  the  paliest,  at  &l^aea  ibe  stomacfa, 
we  m^  unite  it  willi  odMC  anbatancefl,  in  tlie  cboiee  of  wbidi  die 
mstincta  of  the  stoinaeli  uniBt  be  oousDltod.  Alimentaiy  r^imen,  in 
&ct,  eonatitiitea  die  entire  treatment,  bat  notba^  cm  be  non 
JHBjtih.  than  tlie  direction  of  tliia,  accofding  ta  qoantity,  qoalily, 
repelilifln,  prqaialion  and  tempetatnre.  15.  MwHimMl  »il>^m«— _ 
whetlier  general  or  tc^Mcal,  aie  quite  aecondaiy  in  importance.  Iron 
and  ^bittera  aie  qmfe  contn-indicated;  and  c^om  only  eocceeds 
when  gaatzaJgia  is  asaodated  «ritfa  the  jifflanimafawy  adaMi.  Oaseoos 
walexm,ice,  «lfc«l"_  and  eqiecialfy  fdicMiiJiate  <rf  lime  fvepared  by  iLe 
calcination  of  bcHie,  ■lt»Hnf  and  gelatiooas  batlu,  ccdd  ablQti<Hi  of 
tile  entire  eazfvx,  (in  some  cases  veiy  hot  ablatkinB,}  cotd  baths, 
and,  in  some  eases.  Toy  hot  siting  hatha,  stimnlant  frictioos,  wUh 
dianqiooing  of  the  entire  Boi&ce,  derivatiTes  or  revnlsiTes  ifi^ied 
to  the  epigaatriom — are  the  means  which  have  seoned  to  exert  most 
tnflnenee  on  &e  pn^ress  of  the  disease.  16.  It  most  nerer  he 
foigatten,  that  tUs  nicer  is  Toy  liable  to  relqise,  snch  relqise  sotne- 
timea  gmng  on  to  hcnKKifaage  <a  peifontkKi.  Such  relapse  may  be 
certainly  preyented  by  a  good  alimentary  hy^oie,  and  aTrnding 
Tty^'™^  stiomlL — Cam^Ut  Saubu,  tome  xlii,  pp.  81,  421. 


Gtloro^rm  in  Slnuigiilattd  ffemia. 
H.  ICal^aigne  states  he  has  tried  the  influence  of  cbhanform  in 
bcilitating  the  redaction  of  strangulated  hernia  many  times,  bat  has 
not  met  with  a  angle  satis&ctcvy  resolL — Sfc.  Mtd.  CJur, 
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Re-  VaeeinaHon  m  the  Prvisian  Arvty  daring  1855. 

During  the  year  185S,  there  were  44,581  individuals  vaccinated 
or  re-Taccinated.    Among  these  there  were  observed : 

Regolar  dcatiicea  in 28,190 

Irregular         „  5,657 

No  results 10,734 

A  tepe^tion  of  the  operation  in  these  laat  was  followed  by — 

Success  in 2890 

No  results 7818 

Thus,  during  1850,  of  the  44,581  vaccinations,  31,080  were  even- 
tually Bucceseiul,  t.«.,  63  per  100.  No  case  of  true  variola  showed 
itself  in  the  entire  Prussian  army  during  1855.  There  were  7  cases 
of  varicella,  and  5  of  varioloid,  all  of  which  terminated  favourably. 


Nolet  on  the  History,  Propertiet  ami  utet  of 

Aeonitam  Napellut. 

By  Bobebi  Jackson,  M.D. 

fIVom  the  Lancet,  May  Srd,  1856.J 

Teb  following  notes  were  drawn  up,  and  the  experiments  made  a 

conraderable  time  since,  when  investigating  the  properties  of  Aconite, 

Though  some  of  the  quotations  are  a  repetilioii  of  what  has  recently 

been  published  in  the  Lanobt,  I  venture  to  send  you  the  notes,  such 

as  they  are,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  direct  further  attention  to 

ptnsoning  by  Aconite. 

From  the  earliest  Greek  poets  we  learn  that  Aconite  was  sent  as  a 
scourge  to  the  human  race.  From  the  same  source  we  are  told  of 
its  fabulous  origin,  springing  irom  the  foam  dropped  from  the  mouth 
of  Cerberus  in  his  struggle  wi^  Hercules,  or  from  the  corrupt  matter 
flowing  from  the  vulture's  wound  in  Prometheus'  body. 

"  Unde  Prometheo  de  corpora  Bongniiieus  tob 
Asperjpt  cantea;  et  dnn  aconite  creat  cos." 

Pliny  asserts  that  Hecate,  the  infernal  goddess,  being  expert  in  the 
compoutioo  of  poisons,  discovered  aconite.  The  Greeks  make  fre- 
quent  reference  to  a  most  virulent  poison,  called  touMTCv ;  bat  this 
term  appears  to  have  been  in  the  earlier  ages  applied  to  pcuson  in 
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general.  Later,  however,  a  plant  growing  abundantly  io  Heraclea, 
a  city  of  Greece,  near  a  place,  or  upon  clifis,  called  "Aconaa,"  was 
from  that  ciicumetance  called  Aconite. 


"  Qiue  quia  tuaonntnr  dnra  vivada  cants 

AgrsBtes  aconita  YOcant." — Ottd,  MttamoTpho*e>. 

Theophraetus,  bom  371  before  ChriBt,  is  perhaps  the  first  author 
who  specially  refers  to  or  deecribes  a  plant  called  Aconite.  He  gives 
two  kinds,  both  growing  like  grass,  &c..  Dioscoiides,  a  physician  of 
Anazarha,  in  the  first  century,  also  gives  two  species  of  Aconite. 
The  first — leaves,  three  or  four,  like  the  cyclamen  or  cucumber; 
stalks,  a  cubit  length;  root,  Uke  a  scorpion's  tail.  The  second — 
leaves  like  those  of  the  plane-tree,  but  divided  by  deeper  indentations ; 
smaller  and  darker  stalk,  like  the  fern ;  height,  a  cubit  or  more ;  seed 
in  pods,  somewhat  oblong,  root  a  dark  colour,  and  representing  the 
cirri  of  the  animal  called  squilla  marina. 

Yarions  names  are  accorded  to  Aconite,  either  from  its  power  or 
the  fimcy  of  observera.  Dioscoiides  calls  it  Cammaron,  firom  the 
cruel  death  it  causes ;  Pardalianchus,  pard  or  leopard  killer  ;  Tberip- 
poQon,  or  brute-killer;  Gynoctonon,  or  dog-killer;  Lycoctonoo,  or 
wolf-kiUer,  hence  wolfs-baoe;  Napellos  &om  its  napiform-root ; 
Cucculus  monachi,  monkshood,  &c. 

As   early  as  1544,  considerable  doubt    existed  whether  the  A. 

NapeQus,  then  known,  was  the  plant  described  by  the  earlier  authon. 

Of  the  two  species  described  by  Dioscoiides,  the  Pardalianchus  and 

the  Lycoctonon,  the  first  is  admitted  to  be  very  rare ;  of  the  second, 

it  would  appear  three  varieties  were  given ;  but  owing  to  part  rf 

Dioscorides'  work  being  lost,  we  are  deprived  of  two  of  them,  which 

two  we  are,  however,  told  vfcre  much  in  use  amongst  "  phisitions," 

while  hunters  used  the  other.      Hermolaus  and  Marcellus  testify  to 

this  loss.      Bauhin  in  1541,  Lobelius  and  Gerard  in  1S97,  appear 

however,  to  trace  the  Lycoctonon  of  Dioscoiides,  and  Bcecler  in  1729, 

Dodon,  Sprengel,  Woodville,  and  many  others,  appear  to  be  agreed 

that  the  second  species  described  by  Dioscorides,  the  Lycoctonon,  is 

;,  or  monkshood  of  the  present  day. 

>f  Aconite  are  mentioned  and  described  by 

ler  curiously  relates  that  in  Poland,  Russia, 

ellus  is  conudered  harmless;  and  Lucrisis  > 

and  quails ;  while  eome  varieties  are  said 

Sweden. 
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Aconite  as  a  most  virulent  poiaon  lacks  no  want  of  evidence. 
Upon  scotpions  its  power  ia  early  mentioned: — 

**  OdIj  the  touch  of  choakpard,  aconits, 
Beieaves  the  soorpion  both  of  Muse  and  myte." 

The  huntsmen  of  the  mountwiouB  diatricts  of  Oreece,  simply  by 
sprinkling  the  juice  on  their  arrows,  obtained  a  sure  and  rapid  poison ; 
and  Fliny  remarks  that  of  all  poisons  Aconite  is  the  most  rapid ;  and 
were  it  not  for  tt,  the  countries  infested  by  tigers,  panthers,  &c.. 
Would  soon  be  overrun  by  them. 

As  a  'poison  to  the  human  race,  we  have  also  early  evidence. 
Calpumlus  Bestia  was  accused  of  killing  his  wives  by  aconite. 
"The  tyrant  Agatbarchus  killed  many  of  his  people  with  aconite. 
Tbeopompos  mentions  that  Clearchus  of  Heraclea  killed  many  of  his 
gaests  by  ^ving  them  aconite.  This  poison  was  also  mixed  in  the 
fatal  cup  of  Aristotle.  The  juice  of  aconite,  we  are  also  told,  formed 
the  poison  cup  presented  to  the  old  men  of  Ceos,  when  no  longer 
useful  to  tbe  state.  Aconite  was  also  used  by  many  barbarous  nations 
in  poisoning  the  streams  and  wells  of  their  enemies.  Dr.  Wallich 
states  tiie  attempt  was  actually  made  in  the  Nepal  war,  at  Hotonura, 
Some  authors  assert  that  the  plant  is  poisonous  when  held  in  the 
hand,  and  the  effluvium  from  the  full-grown  flowers  ia  said  to  be 
deleterious. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  aconite  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
cases  on  record;  and  these  cases  have  generally  arisen  from  an  over- 
dose of  the  extract  or  tincture,  or  from  eating  the  root  in  mistake  for 
horseradish.  The  difference  of  the  roots  will  at  once  be  seen  ;  still, 
to  an  uneducated  eye,  a  sufficient  resemblance  exists  to  account  for 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made,  especially  if  the  roots  have  been 
dug  up  in  the  winter,  when  the  leaves  have  died  down. 

Horseradish  belongs  to  the  natural  order  cntcifera.  Tbe  root  is 
long-shaped,  fusiform,  very  gradually  tapering,  very  difficult  to  he 
dug  up  entire;  fleshy,  and  succulent,  with  few  fibres;  has  a  light 
yellow  colour,  and  a  peculiar  and  pungent  taste. 

Aconite  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Ranunculacea.     Its  root  is 

napiform,  or  swelled  above  and  tapering  fibniptly  downwards ;  very 

short  in  comparison  with  horseradish ;  giving  off  many  fibres.    Colour 

*   of  a  dark-brown.      Has  a  sweeljsh  taste,  soon  producing  tingling  of 

the  lips  and  mouth  when  eaten. 
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The  distingmehii^  difi^ence  of  Aconite  may  be  a^d  to  conuat  in 
its  thorl,  ni^ifonn,Jlbroui,  dark-brown  roof.  The  leayes  and  flowers 
can  never  be  mistaken. 

The  fbllowiog  cases  abundantly  prove  the  power  of  Aconite : — 

Willis  mentioDB  a  case  in  which  the  chief  symptom  was  maniacal 
delirium. 

Morceus,  a  Swedish  author,  relates  a  case  in  which  a  man  eating  of 
the  fresh  herb  became  delirious.  His  surgeon,  not  believing  in  the 
power  of  the  plant,  ate  of  it,  and  died,  while  his  patient  recovered. 

Plenck  alludes  to  a  man  who.  died  a  maniac,  a  n^ht  and  a  day 
after  eating  of  the  tender  leaves  of  monkshood.  Another  person 
eating  likewise  of  the  same,  was  saved  by  vomiting ;  a  third,  however 
died,  after  being  comatose.  Seven  flowers  of  the  A.  Napellus,  says 
the  same  author,  killed  a  full-grown  man. 

Bcecler  says,  when  the  A.  Napellus  is  eaten,  the  lips  become 
.swoUen  and  inflamed,  the  tongue  protrudes,  the  eyes  swell  and  start, 
the  body 'becomes  livid,  vertigo  end  convulsions  are  frequent,  and 
death  ensues. 

Van  Helmont  speaks  of  its  power  of  debilitating  the  mental 
faculties.  In  the  MedicO'Chirurgical  Sevtew  for  1837,  a  case  of 
idiotcy  b  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  eating  the  plant. 

MatJiioIus  relates  of  four  criminals  who  took  the  root,  that  two 
recovered  after  much  suffering,  and  two  died.  One  of  them  took 
two  doses  of  one  drachm  each,  with  an  interval  of  an  hour  and  a 
half;  three  hours  after,  he  had  great  weakness  and  weariness,  follow- 
ed by  convulidve  movements  of  the  mouth,  eyes.  Sec,  then  stupor 
and  death.  The  other  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  had  vertigo,  oppres- 
sion  of  iJie  brain,  swelling  of  the  body,  livid  and  gjiastly  countenance, 
eyes  protruding  from  their  sockets,  and  death  Ipy  horrid  convulstons. 

Dodonsns  narrates  the  death  of  five  persons  at  Antwerp,  who  all 
died  from  eating  Aconite  by  mistake.  Dr.  Turner  also  states  that  seve- 
ral Frenchmen  who  partook  of  the  plant  all  died  in  the  course  of  two 
days,  except  two  who  were  saved  by  vomiting.  In  the  "M^moires 
de  I'Acad^mie  Royale  des  Sciences  de  Sto<!kholm,"  three  cases  are 
related  of  the  flowers  being  poisonous,  one  ending  in  death.  Murray, 
of  Gottingen,  mentions  three  deaths  by  Aconite  in  Sweden.  Pereira 
relates  the  case  of  Mr.  Pieecott,  who,  with  his  wife  and  child,  ate  of 
the  root,  for  horseradish.  His  chief  symptoms  were  burning  and 
nnmbn^B  of  the  lips,  mouth,  and  throat,  extending  to  the  stomach; 
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▼DmitiD^,  cold  extremitiee,  cold  perapirati<Hi  of  head,  eyea  glaring, 
violent  headache  with  tiembUng,  lips  blue,  mind  not  dfiected,  neither 
cnmps  nor  coiiTulBiouB ;  death  in  four  hdura.  The  wife  and  child 
recoTwed. 

Two  caset  in  Ae  "Hwtas  Medicus"  ofOraTes  and  Morris  are 
given,  where  two  men  ate  of  the  hothdroot:  one  died  in  three  houm, 
the  other  vomited  and  recovered.  The  symptoma  in  both  began  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour:  banting  sensation  in  the  throatr  pains  in  the 
stomach,  convulsive  contractions  in  the  iace  and  limbs,  and  inaeno- 
Inlit^.  The  one  who  died  became  strongly  convubed,  with  con- 
tinued distorUon  of  die  limbs  and  iace,  teeth  and  hands  clenched,  eyes 
partly  closed,  face  of  a  livid  purple,  with  white  blotches. 

—  Smith  {Foreign  Medical  Bemete)  relates  the  case  of  a  female 
who  ate  of  the  root:  loss  of  power  in  the  limbs,  sickness,  ccnvuleioiis 
and  death. 

Some  leaves  and  a  few  flowers  proved  &tal  ia  a  child  aged  twenty- 
one  months :  death  in  seven  hours.  The  root  eaten  -by  a  child  aged 
thirteen  months :  became  sick,  pale,  pulse  slow  and  intermittent, 
pupSt  dilated,  stupor,  pain  in  the  stomach.  Stimulants  recovered 
him. — Journal  de  Chem.  Mid. 

In  1821,  Widow  Broscart,  her  son,  and  two  others,  drank  of  the 
tincture  of  Aconite,  prepared  by  mistake.  Only  one  of  these  escaped. 
The  others  suffered  great  agony :  sensation  of  burning  in  the  throat 
and  stomach,  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  and  violent  colic ;  ttxigue  as  if  get- 
liug  la^r,  and  death  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  post- 
mortem in  these  cases  throws  Uttle  light  on  the  subject.  Some  red- 
ness of  the  mtestines  and  venous  congestion  existed. 

The  power  of  the  alcoholic  extract  is  well  shown  in  the  case* 
related  in  the  EtKya.  det  Sc.  Mid.,  April  1839,  by  M.  Fereyra. 
These  cases  were  under  medical  treatment  in  the  Hopital  St.  Andr^ 
de  Bordeaux.  All  had  been  taking  the  extract,  which,  being  finished, 
a  new  supply  was  procured,  but  so  powerful  that  four  gnuns  killed  a 
man  in  three  hours.  Another  was  much  indisposed  by  taking  two 
grains.  The  symptoms  of  another  who  had  taken  five  grains,  were 
— burning  sensation  in  the  mouth,  vomiting  and  convulsions,  pun 
in  the  head,  limbs  icy  cold,  pulse  slow  and  unequal.  At  ten  next 
morning  he  was  extremely  pale,  uneasy  expression,  pt^Hi  eontraettd 
etrongly,  heat  in  throat.  Sec.     He  recovered. 

H.  Bohirdini  {£d.  Med.  ami  Surg.  Joum.)  relates  that  on  the  11th 
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June,  1840,  tweWe  peraons  suffering;  from  skio  diaeues,  swallowed 
each  two  ounces,  six  and  a  half  dnchms  of  the  juice  of  monkBhood, 
in  mistake  for  th&t  of  scuiry'graBS.  An  old  man,  aged  sixty,  wu 
the  first  victim.  His  respiration  became  impeded,  vomiting  came 
on,  and  he  died  in  a  few  boors.  Two  women  were  soon  attacked 
with  GonTolsiona,  proatration  of  strei^;:tfa,  and  paralyeis ;  they  both 
died  in  two  hours.  The  other  nine  were  all  violently  affected,  but 
recovered  bj  remedies.  They  Buffeted  great  prostration  of  strength 
of  body  and  mind ;  pale  and  altered  countenance.  The  pupiit  of 
the  eye  were  greatly  dialed;  vertigo,  headache,  vomiting,  pulse  slow 
and  feeble.  The  post-mortem  of  the  three  fatal  cases  showed  effusion 
at  the  base  of  the  brwn,  venous  congestion,  &c. 

In  the  case  related  by  Mr.  Shenvin,  in  The  Lanoei,  the  tincture 
produced  fixing  and  prottuding  of  the  eyes,  vrith  cimtraeted  pupils, 
livid  and  rigid  countenance,  hands  cold  and  pulseless,  impeded 
breathing,  &c.     She  recovered. 

One  drachm  of  Fleniing's  tincture  has  proved  fataL  Twenty -five 
minims,  in  another  case,  caused  paralysis  in  one  hoar ;  and  death 
some  time  after.  In  another,  fifteen  minims  caused  much  distress, 
loss  of  power,  insensibility,  &«.,  but  the  patient  recovered. 

Many  other  cases  are  on  record  of  poisoning  by  Aconite,  and  they 
terminate  with  the  recent  tragedy  at  Dingwall,  where  three  out  of 
five  persons  died  from  eating  the  root  in  mistake  for  horseradish. 
The  symptoms  are  not  well  related ;  but  burning  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  were  much  complained  of,  and  great  suffering  generally. 

The  effect  of  Aconite  on  animala  is  in  aU  respects  similiar  to  that 
on  man.  Orfila,  Brodie,  Pereira,  Booet,  Haller,  and  others,  relate 
their  experiments,  showing  a  train  of  symptoms  similar  to  those 
observed  in  my  own  experiments,  where,  in  death  produced  by  the 
various  preparations  of  AccMute,  and  introduced  into  the  system  in 
difierent  ways,  the  symptoms  were  agitation  and  distress,  backward 
movements,  para^is,  and  loss  of  sensation,  commencing  generally  in 
the  hind  legs,  impeded  breathing,  foaming  at  the  mouth  (in  eats  and 
dogs),  stupOT,  coma,  convulsions,  and  death. 

The  foUowing  table  will  shew  at  a  glance  the  rapid  action  of  the 
pcHBon,  and  the  difference  in  the  strength  of  some  of  the  extracts. 
Hie  fredi  juice  of  the  root  acted  with  the  greatest  rapidly. 
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The  chfef  poBt-mortem  appearances  were  in  these  cases,  great 
engorgement  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  while  the  left  side  was 
empt;^.  All  the  venous  trunkB  were  full  of  blood,  and  the  appearances 
of  asphyxia  in  general  were  present. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Wallich  with  the  A,  Ferox,  the  Vieha, 
Ativisha,  Vish,  Bikh,  or  Btchma,  of  the  Indians,  give  symptomB 
similar  to  the  above,  but  even  in  greater  intensity  and  rapidity.  Ue 
foimd  the  spirituous  extract  the  most  powerful ;  it  produced  difficult 
breatiiing,  paralysis,  vertigo,  convulsions,  dilatation  of  the  pt^iii,  and 
death.  One  grain  of  spirituous  extract  killed  a  rabbit  in  nbe  minutes 
and  a  half;  two  grains  killed  a  strong  dog  in  three  minutes,  &c. 
The  post-mortem  appearances  were  as  above. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  Aconite  are 
very  characteristic,  and  that  in  all  its  preparations  it  is  a  most  deadly 
poison.  The  only  variety  ia  its  action  appears  to  be  on  the  pupiL 
The  observation  of  Briand  (medico-legal)  is  quite  borne  out,  "  Les 
pupilles  sont  taiitot  dilatfes,  tantot  contract^es,  tantot  dons  Vital 
naturel."  In  Sherwin's  case,  the  pupils  were  contracted,  as  also  in 
M.  Pereyra's  case.  In  the  child  aged  thirteen  months  the  pupils 
were  dilated,  and  in  Bolardini's  cases  the  pupils  were  greatly  dilated. 
Dr.  Wallich  distinctly  states  that  Aconite  causes  dilatation  of  the 
pupil.  Dr.  Headland,  in  bis  recent  paper,  inclines  to  the  dilatation, 
and  my  own  observations  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  the  case 
recently  reported  in  Thb  Lakcbt  by  Mr.  Bone,  where  the  pay- 
master of  the  regiment  was  poisoned  by  the  tincture,  there  was 
dilatation  of  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Donsent,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  Lj-ncet,  in  1837, 

states  that  several  preparations  of  Aconite  had  considerable  influence 

in  causing  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  in  some  cases  reported  by  Dr. 

TumbnU,  and  were  nseful  in  functional  amaurosis.     Dr.  Tumbull, 

however,  thought  this  property  depended  upon  the  acridity  of  the 

1  entirely  of  this  principle,  he 

md  Hease  state  that  when  the 

t4e  BUT  I'cei!,   elle  produit  une 

f  referred  to  by  Dr.  Tumbull  is 

also  found  in  the  A.  Napellus. 

]  1788,  formulas  are  first  found 

onite.       Aconitina,  the    active 

dier  of  Geneva,  and  afterwards 

and  by  Geiger  in  1832.    These 

1850.  2  X 
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authors  remark  the  ezteme  virulence  of  this  sahstance  ;  one-tenth  of 
a  ^ain  killed  a  bird  "  avec  la  rapidity  de  I'^clair." 

The  ancients  were  well  awaie  of  the  use  of  stimulants  in  the  treat- 
ment of  poisoaiog  by  Aconite :  rue,  fa(»%honnd,  opobalsam,  chamte- 
pitya,  castor,  pepper,  garlic  wine,  ammonia,  &c.,  all  are  mentioned. 
One  speoies,  the  A.  Anthora,  is  said  to  be  aa  antidote  to  the  A. 
Napellus. 

In  later  days,  Uie  same  principle  of  treatment  has  been  carried  out, 
and  after  emetics,  -stimulaDts — even  carried  to  escess — mustard  to 
the  epigastrium,  and  fric^ons,  have  been  found  the  most  useful. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  Aconite  were  early  understood  and 
used.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  mention  it  as  anodyne  for  the  eyes. 
Galen  and  Tragus  assign  a  corrosive  property  to  it.  Melchion 
Friccius,  of  Ulm,  used  it  in  tertian  and  quartan  fevers.  Bcecler,  of 
Utrecht,  as  a  blister. 

In  1762,  Baron  Sloerck  introduced  it  as  a  remedy,  and  found  it 
useful  in  scirrhus,  pain  of  the  joints,  ulcers,  intermittent  and  quartan 
ague,  in  gonorrhma,  in  tic,  rheumatism,  &c.  He  gives  many  illustra- 
tive cases. 

In  Germany  and  Sweden,  it  has  also  been  extensively  used  in 
rheumatism  by  Rosenstein,  Blom,  Odhelius,  Sibe  and  others.  Foder^ 
recommended  it  in  the  case  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  in  rheumatic 
gout.  Sigmond  and  Walkins  {"The  Lancet,  1836-39)  gave  the 
extract  in  quarter-grain  doses  in  deep-seated  rheumatic  affections. 
Dr.  ,Gebel  {Med.  and  Phys.  Jour.)  gave  two  grains,  night  and 
morning,  in  rheumatic  cardialgia.  Dr.  Chandru  {London  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.)  gave  two  grains  of  the  extract,  increased  to  twelve 
grains  in  articular  rheumatism.  Nysten  {Diet,  des  Sc,  M4d)  gave 
thirty-two  grains  of  Stoerck's  extract  with  great  advantage  in  iheu- 
juatism  and  gout.  Schultze,  Vogel,  Lombard  of  Geneva,  Craigie  of 
Edinburgh,  all  speak  highly  of  its  use  in  this  complaint. 

Skey  gives  illustrative  cases  of  its  use  in  tic,  (Tbe  L&kcet,  1 836. 
37.)  M.  Ribe  and  M.  Delens  also  testify  to  its  power  in  relieving 
facial  neuralgia.  Mr.  Radley,  (The  Laj«cei,  1636,)  Dr.  Burgess, 
{Load.  Med.  Gazette,)  gave  it  with  great  benefit  in  nervous  headaches. 
Brera  mixed  Aconite  with  hemlock  and  calomel  in  angina  pectoris. 
Id  glandular  obstructions,  Bergius  gave  five  grains  of  the  extract 
every  two  hours ;  and  Dr.  Collins,  of  Vienna,  has  given  half  a  drachm 
in  the  course  of  the  day  in  similar  cases.  Aconite  has  also  been 
given  in  syphilitic  pains,  by  Borda ;  in  phthisis,  by  Busch  and  Portal ; 
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in  pneumonia,  and  diseases  of  the  heart,  bjr  Lombard ;  also  in  acute 
enteritis,  from  its  supposed  sedative  action ;  as  a  diuretic,  by 
Fouquier ;  in  many  skin  diseases,  by  MM.  Biett,  Brera,  and  Profeesw 
Toomiasini ;  in  herpes,  both  internally  and  externally ;  in  lepra,  by 
Avicenna ;  in  inveterate  psoriasis,  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson ;  in  etysipe- 
hs,  (Thx  Lattcbi,  1836;)  by  Klitlon,  of  Wittembei^,  nith  calomel, 
in  some  of  the  eequelEe  of  scarlatina ;  in  amenorrh(Ba,  by  Dr.  West, 
of  Stratburg;  in  various  diseases  of  the  eye,  as  opacities  oT  the 
cornea,  cataracts,  &c.,  by  Dr.  TumbuU ;  by  the  native  practitioners 
of  Bengal,  as  a  last  resource  in  cholera. 

It  b  probable  the  use  of  Aconite  will  not  extend  beyond  its  employ, 
ment  in  rheumatism  and  nervous  pain,  over  which,  when  taken  mter- 
nally  or  applied  externally,  it  eserts  a  most  powerful  and  beneficial 
effect,  as  the  cases  on  record,  as  well  as  my  own  experience,  fully 
warrant  me  in  speaking  in  the  most  positive  terms. 

The  tincture  of  the  root,  or  the  active  principle,  aconittna,  mixed 
with  lard,  appears  best  suited  for  extenial  application,  and  as  such 
have  been  used  with  dedded  advantage. 

The  internal  use  of  Aconite  as  a  medicine  has  not  become  general, 
owing,  probably,  \a  the  uncertain  action  of  its  various  preparations, 
which  depends  not  only  upon  the  part  of  the  plant  used — the  age  and 
mode  of  preparation  of  the  extracts  and  tinctures — but,  above  all, 
upon  the  varying  pcr^centage  of  the  active  principle,  aconitina,  yielded 
by  different  plants,  some  specimens  giving  thret  lime*  the  quanti^ 
others  do.  Aconite  cannot,  therefore,  be  extensively  used  till  we 
have  some  certain  and  uniform  preparation. 


On  Ike  PuUe  <jf  Infants. 

By   MM.   Seux  and  Bogeb. 

M.   Senx,  Physician  lo  the   Ckariti  at  Marseilles,  has  recently 

made  a  series  of  examinations  of  the  pulse  in  forty  infants,  fh>m  the 

period  of  directiy  after  birth  to  two  months,  and  compared  the 

results  with  those  derived  from  the  examination  of  thirty-five  others 

made  by  a  colleague.     He  tabulated  these  combined  results,  and 

draws  the  following  conclusions  : — 1.  The  pulse  of  infants  may  vary 

when  in  a  state  of  health  and  quietude,  from  80  to  164 ;  but  in  more 

than  half  the  examples  it  tanged  from  120  to  140;  then  Came  from 

140  to  Ifin,  100  to  120,  then  above  160,  and  lastly  below  100. 

2  X  2  _^ 
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2.  It  is  (^nfendly  regular,  but  sometimes  serenl  quicker  pulsaliona 
are  felt  in  auccession,  and  BranetimeB  several  slower.  3,  The  sex, 
constitution,  salubrity  of  residence,  or  time  of  year,  eserted  no 
influence.  4.  The  pulse  was  observed  to  be  most  frequent  during 
the  first  few  bouis  after  birth,  but  from  after  a  day  to  two  months 
there  was  no  difference  attributable  to  age.  5,  The  hour  of  the 
day  exerted  no  effect.  6,  The  pulse  was  somewhat  quickened 
during  and  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  suckling.  7.  Sleep 
or  waking,  calmness  or  a^tation,  were  attended  with  marked 
differences.  During  sleep  tfao  pulse  was  less  frequent,  becoming 
somewhat  quicker  when  the  child  waked  quietly,  and  still  more  bo 
when  it  was  agitated  and  cned.  Thus  the  pulse  might  be  at  104 
during  the  first  of  these  conditions,  and  at  120  and  134  during  the 
second  and  third.  8.  A  sudden  impression  or  effort  increased  the 
poise  20  or  25  beats  or  more. 

M.  Boger,  reporting  on  the  paper,  obserrea  that  these  conclusions 
are  for  the  most  part  conformable  with  those  deduced  by  other 
observers.  Thus,  the  increase  in  frequency  of  the  pulse  during 
waking  efforts,  sucking,  etc.,  has  already  been  noted  and  insisted 
upon  in  relation  to  the  diagnosis  of  fever  in  infants.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  observations  do  not  confirm  the  statement  made  by 
Knox  and  Guy,  that  there  is  a  slight  increase  of  frequency  in  the 
mornings;  nor  that  made  by  Guy  and  Yalleiz,  that  the  pulse  is 
somewhat  quicker  in  females.  Yalleix  found  the  influence  of  aez 
prevalent,  even  amoug  young  children ;  but  Trousseau  only  found  it 
operating  after  two  months,  and  M.  Boger's  own  observations  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion.  M.  Seus's  investigations,  however,  confirm  all 
previous  ones  in  the  fact  of  the  physiological  frequency  of  the  infant's 
pulse,  and  the  great  amount  of  oscillation  that  may  take  place  con- 
sistently with  health.  The  limits  of  this  oscillation,  however, 
become  less  and  less  as  the  child  grows  older.  While  the  pulse  of 
the  new-bom  infant  may  nuige  from  76  to  208,  it  contracts  to 
between  60  and  120  during  early  infancy,  and  to  between  70  and 
110  in  second  infancy.  In  spite  of  this  amount  of  oscillation,  and 
although  the  high  figure  150  and  the  low  one  70  are  compatible  with 
health,  we  must  remember  that  the  ordinary  figure  varies  from  100 
to  120  ;  and  we  may  state  generally  that  there  is  at  least  presump- 
tion of  disease  when  the  pulse,  examined  during  repose,  mounts  np 
to  and  is  maintained  for  some  time  at  140  or  IdO;  and  there  will  be 
certainty  on  this  point  if  this  figure  be  observed  in  a  child  in  whom 
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it  had  been  observed  to  be  less.  Eepedtdly  is  tbU  deduction  to  be 
drawn  when  such  frequency  ia  accompanied  'with  an  increaee  of 
temperature — a  point  to  which  M,  Roger  attaches  great  importance. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  notable  diminution  below  (he  mean  leads  to  the 
fear  of  cerebral  affecUona,  especially  meningitis.  A  veiy  rapid 
pulse  in  infants,  even' when  continued,  does  not  lead  to  bo  unfavour- 
able a  prognosis  as  in  the  adult;  for,  while  the  life  of  an  adult, 
when  the  pulse  has  exceeded  150  for  several  days,  may  be  usually 
considered  as  highly  endangered,  the  pulse  of  the  infant  may  rise  to 
and  be  muntained  at  a  very  high  figure,  and  yet  recovery  take 
place.— X'Kw'MiJfti  1855.     No.  CXXX. 


The  New  Medical  BiU. 
Although  the  Medical  BiU  has  shared  the  fate  of  the  massacred 
innocents  in  the  last  Sesnon  of  Parliament,  still  as  it  is  likely  the 
present  draft  of  a  bill  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  next  Session, 
we  deem  it  right  to  lay  it  before  our  readers  in  order  that  they  may 
'  have  ample  leisure  to  consider  all  its  provisions. 

^  BJU  oi  amended  by  the  Select  Committee  to  alter  and  amend  the 
Lau!»  regulating  the  Medical  Profetaion, 

Preamble  :  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
the  Medical  Profession :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most 
excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  ParUament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

I.  Short  Title :  This  Act  may  for  all  purposes  be  cited  as  "  The 
Medical  Act,  1856." 

II.  Repeal  of  Acts :  From  uid  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the 
several  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  (A.),  to  the 
extent  to  which  such  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  are  by  such  schedule 
expressed  to  be  repealed,  shall  be  repealed,  except  as  to  the  recovery 
and  application  of  any  penalty  for  any  offence  which  shall  have  been 
committed  before  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

!1I.  Council  of  Medical  Education  Established  :  A  Council  shall 
btf  established,  which  shall  be  styled  "  The  Council  of  Medical 
Education  of  the  Umted  Kingdom,"  and  shall  consist  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  time  being  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  and  such 
twelve  other  persons  as  her  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy 
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Council,  m^  appoint,  of  whom  not  less  than  nine  ■hall  be  appointed 
from  among  pereona  qnalifled  to  be  regiatered  under  thia  Act,  not 
lew  thao  two  of  Uiem  being  p^«onB  bo  qualified  who  are  resident  in 
Scotland,  and  not  leea  than  two  of  them  being  persons  so  qualified 
who  are  resident  in  Ireland. 

Of  the  persona  to  be  so  appointed  by  her  Majesty,  tliree  shall  be 
so  appointed  for  a.  term  of  four  years,  three  for  a  term  of  five  yean, 
three  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  the  remsimng  three  for  a  term  of 
seven  yean. 

The  said  Counul  of  Medical  Education  is  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "  The  Coundl." 

ly.  Appointments  to  supply  vacancies,  and  term  of  Office  of 
Persons  bo  Appointed:  Upon  every  vacancy  among  the  members  of 
the  Council  appointed  by  her  Majesty  under  this  Act,  her  Majesty 
may,  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  ^point  a  person  to  fill 
such  vacancy. 

Any  person  going  out  of  office  may  be  reappointed. 

Every  appointment  on  any  Buch  vacancy  shall  be  so  made  as  to 
keep  up  the  whole  number  of  members  of  the  Council  qualified  as  ' 
aforesaid  to  not  less  than  nine,  and  the  number  of  Buch  qualified 
members  resident  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively  to  not  less 
than  two. 

Every  member  appointed  by  her  Majesty  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasi- 
oned by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  every  member  appointed  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  member  whose  office  has  become  void  otherwise  than  by  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  office  of  such  last-mentioned  member. 

The  Council  may  act  notwithstanding  vacancies  therein. 

Y.  Meetings  of  the  Council :  Quorum :  The  Council  shall  hold 
meetings  from  time  to  time,  at  such  place  and  time  as  the  President 
of  the  General  Board  of  Health  shall  appoint,  and  all  powers  and 
duties  vested  in  the  Council  may  be  exercised  and  performed  at  any 
such  meeting  at  which  not  less  than  five  members  are  present. 

VI.  Chairman :  The  said  President  shall  be  the  chairman,  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  nominate  one  of  the  other  members  to  be  the 
vice-chairman  of  the  Council,  who  shall  act  as  chairman  in  the 
absence  of  such  President ;  provided  that  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Council  at  which  neither  the  chairman  nor  the  vice-chairman  is . 
present,  the  members  present  shall  elect  out  of  their  number  a 
churman  for  the  occasion. 
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VII.  Queationa,  how  determined  :  At  every  meeting  of  the 
Council,  all  qfleitiiHiB  shdl  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  votes  of 
members  present  and  Todng  thereon,  and  in  case  of  an  equality  of 
TOtee  the  duurman  shall  have  a  eecond  or  casting  vote. 

Vin.  Fees  to  Members  of  Council :  There  shall  be  paid  to  the 
members  of  the  Council,  except  to  the  President  of  the  General 
Board  of  Health,  such  remuneration,  and  such  reasonable  travelling 
expenses  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  or  allowed  by  the 
CommisGioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  out  of  any  monies  which 
may  from  time  to  time  be  provided  by  Farliameut  for  that  purpose. 

IX.  Committees  may  be  appointed  by  Council :  The  council 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  committees  of  their  own  body,  of  such 
number,  not  less  than  three,  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  to  delegate 
to  such  committee,  either  generally  or  in  relation  to  any  specified 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  such  of  the  powers  and  dudes  vested 
in  the  Council  as  the  Council  may  see  fit,  other  than  the  powers  to 
make  general  rules  or  regulations  as  to  the  course  of  study  or  ex- 
amination ;  and  any  two  of  the  members  of  any  such  committee  shall 
be  competent  to  exercise  and  perform  the  powers  and  duties  delega- 
ted to  such  committee. 

X.  Members  of  Council  resident  in*  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  be 
Members  of  Committee  for  those  parts :  The  members  of  the  Council 
resident  in  Scotland  shall  be  appointed  members  of  every  such 
committee  appointed  for  or  in  relation  to  Scotland,  and  the  members 
of  such  Council  resident  in  Ireland  shall  be  appointed  members  of 
every  such  committee  appointed  for,  or  in  relation  to  Ireland. 

XI.  Boards  of  Examiners :  Fortheezaminationof  persons  desirous 
of  entering  tiie  Medical  Profesuon  after  the  Ist  day  of  December, 
1856,  there  shall  be  established  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
respectively,  two  boards  of  examiners,  hereinafter  called  respectively 
the  "  Preliminary  Soard  "  and  the  "  PtofesNonal  Board." 

Examiners  in  Preliminary  and  Professional  Education:  The 
preliminary  board  shall  be  established  for  the  preliminary  ex. 
amioation  in  geaer^  educa^n,  and  sbaU  conust  of  such  per- 
sons as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  appoint,  and  the 
examiners  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Council,  and  receive  such  remuneration  as  the  Council  sh^l 
direct ;  and  no  person  other  than  a  Graduate  in  Arts  of  some 
Univernty  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  some  foreign  Univer- 
sity   approved  by  the   Council,   shall  be  entitled    to   present 
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himself  for  eztuDinatioD  before  the  profeBaioiul  boud,  unless  he 
ehall  have  Teceired  from  the  prelimiDary  board  &  certificate  of 
approral  in  such  form  u  the  Coimdl  may  direct,  for  which  cer- 
tificate the  person  recdving  it  ehall  pay  such  fee  as  the  Gomicil 
shall  appoint,  not  exceeding  5/. 

The  prc^esaional  board  shiill  be  established  for  the  examination  in 
professional  education,  and  shall  consist  pf  examiners  appointed 
as  berdnaAer  mentioned — that  is  to  say, 

Bodiee  to  i4)poiDt  such  examiners ;  The  board  for  England  of  ex- 
aminers to  be  appointed  by  the  College  of  PhyMcUns  of  London 
and  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  until  the  year 
1865  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London  respectively  ; 
and  of  examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  London  respectively. 

The  board  for  Scotland  of  examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  by  the  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Glasgow  respectively ;  and  of  examiners  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  aad  Glasgow  respectively;  and 
by  the  two  Universities  of  Aberdeen  conjointly. 

The  board  for  Ireland  of  feamlners  to  be  appointed  by  the  College 
of  Physicisns  of  Ireland,  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland, 
and  until  the  year  1S65  by  tiie  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Dublin  respectively  ;  and  of  examiners  to 
be  appointed  by  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  by  the  Queen's 
Univerwty  respectively. 

Any  person  who  shall  have  passed  the  examinaldon  of  the  pro- 
fearional  board  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council  shall  he  entitied 
to  a  certificate  of  his  qualification  to  practise  in  such  form  as 
the  Council  may  direct,  for  which  certificate  the  person  receiv- 
ing it  shall  pay  such  fee  as  the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time 
appoint,  not  exceeding  25^, ;  and  all  monies  so  received  by  any 
of  the  said  boards  under  the  provisions  of  tins  section  shall  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Council. 

XII.  Number  of  examiners  are  to  be  determined  by  the  Council : 
The  Council  shall  determine  the  total  number  of  examiaers  to  consti- 
tute the  professional  board  for  each  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  alter  any  such  total  number,  and  shall  deter- 
mine, and  may  firom  time  to  time  alter  the  proportions  in  which  the 
several  appointing  bodies  in  the  last  section  preceding  mentioned 
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shall  appoint  the  ezamiaers  consUtuting  any  Buch  hoard,  and  the 
branches  of  science  and  practice  for  which  such  scTcral  hodiea  ehall 
appoint. 

XIII.  Council  to  make  Sulea  concerning  ExaminationB :  The 
Council  shall  make  from  time  to  time  such  mleB  as  they  think  fit,  as 
to  the  age  and  timeB  at  which  candidates  shall  be  admissible  ta  the 
reapecldve  ezaminatiouB  under  this  Act,  and  aa  to  the  Bubjects  or 
branches  of  education,  edence,  and  practice  in  relation,  to  which  auch 
examinations  shall  he  had,  and  as  to  the  degrees  of  proficiency,  and 
the  certificates  of  character  which  they  shall  be  required  to  produce, 
which  candidates  shall  be  required  to  have  att^ed  in  order  to  be 

.  entitled  to  certificates  from  the  respective  Soards  of  EzaminerB,  and 
as  to  the  course  of  study  which  candidates  shall  be  required  to  have 
pursued  previous  to  admiesion  to  tbe  professional  examination,  and 
as  to  die  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  such  respective  esami- 
nations,  and  as  to  such  other  matters  as  are  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  CouDcil  by  this  Act ;  and  all  rules  to  he  made  by  the 
Council  under  this  Act  shall  he  laid  before  both  HouseB  of  Parha- 
ment  within  one  month  after  the  making  thereof,  if  Parliament  be 
sitting,  or  if  Parliwnent  be  not  sitting,  then  within  one  month  after 
the  next  meeting  of  Parliament. 

XIV.  Appointments  Annual,  if  omitted,  to  he  made  by  the 
Council :  The  several  examiners  shall  be  appointed  in  each  year,  at 
euch  time  as  the  Council  shall  direct,  casual  vacancies  shall  be  filled 
up  by  the  bodies  having  the  right  of  appointment  with  all  convenient 
speed  after  the  hsppeniag  thereof,  and  every  examiner,  whether 
appointed  at  the  yeariy  appointment,  or  to  supply  a  casual  vacan^, 
shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  next  yearly  time  of  appointment,  but  may 
be  re-appointed :  Provided  always,  that  if  at  any  time  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  bodies  decline  to  appoint  examiners,  or  ful  to 
make  such  appointment  as  aforesaid  within  a  period  of  one  month 
firom  the  time  at  which  they  are  directed  to  make  it,  or  from  the 
time  at  which  any  such  casual  vacancy  shall  occur,  the  Council  may 
appoint  examinerB  instead  of  thoae  so  omitted  to  he  appointed,  and 
the  examiners  so  appointed  by  the  Council  shall  receive  such  re- 
muneration aa  the  Council  shall  direct. 

XV.  List  of  Examiners  to  he  furnished :  The  bodies  having  right 
of  appointment  shall  furnish  to  the  Council  within  a  week  of  the 
appointment  of  examiners,  a  list  of  the  examiners  so  appointed,  and 
no  appointment  of  on  examiner  shall  be  valid  unless  it  he  so  notified 
to  the  Council. 
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XVI  CouDcil  may  be  prsBent  at  examinttionB :  The  members  of 
the  Council  and  any  person  deputed  by  tbe  Council,  and  any  one 
raftered  under  tbis  Act,  sball  bave  free  accefiB  to  all  examination* 
conducted  by  tbe  professional  boards. 

XVII.  New  Chartet  may  be  granted  to  tbe  College  of  PbysicianB 
of  London :  It  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty  to  grant  to  tbe  Cor- 
poration of  tbe  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  a  new  Charter, 
(uid  thereby  to  pve  to  euch  Corporation  the  name  of  "  The  Boyal 
College  of  FhyBicians  of  England,"  and  to  make  such  alterations  in 
the  constitution  of  the  said  Corporation  as  to  her  Majesty  may  seem 
expedient ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Corporation  to  accept 
such  Charter  under  their  common  seal,  and  end)  acceptance  sball  • 
operate  as  a  surrender  of  all  Charters  heretofore  granted  to  the  said 
Corporation,  except  the  Charter  granted  by  King  Henry  tbe  Eighth, 
and  shall  also  operate  as  a  surrender  of  such  Charter,  and  as  a  re- 
peal of  the  Act  of  the  Sesuon  holden  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
years  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  chapter  five,  confinoiiig  tbe  same 
BO  &T  as  such  Charter  and  Act  respectively  may  be  inconsistent  with 
such  new  Charter. 

XVIII.  New  Charters  may  be  granted  to  Colleges  of  Pbysicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  so  as  to  include  the  Faculty  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgetms  of  Glasgow :  It  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty 
to  grant  to  Uie  respective  Corporations  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
PhysicianB  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Ediaburgh  new  Charters,  and  thereby  to  give  to  the  said  College  of 
Physitnans  tbe  name  of  "The  Royal  Cdlege  of  Physicians  of 
Scotland,"  and  to  the  said  College  of  Surgeons,  the  name  of  "  Tbe 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Scotland,"  9xiA  to  make  such  aJterationa 
in  tbe  constitution  of  tbe  sud  Corporations  as  to  her  Majesty  may 
seem  expedient,  such  new  Charters  to  constitute  or  provide  for  con- 
stituting every  member  of  tbe  Corporation  of  the  Faculty  of  Fhysi. 
sians  and  Surgeons  of  Ola^ow  a  member  either  of  such  College  of 
PhyMcians  of  Scotland  or  of  such  College  of  Surgeons  of  Scotland, 
with  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  as  sh^l  be  ^ven  to 
members  of  the  said  College  of  Phyncians  and  Sui^eone  of  Edin- 
burgh respectively,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tbe  said  Colleges  and 
Faculty  respectively,  under  their  respective  commoo  seals,  to  accept 
such  new  Charters,  and  such  acceptance  shall  operate  as  a  sur- 
render of  all  Charters  heretofore  granted  to  the  said  several  Corpora- 
tions, and  thenceforth  the  examiners  who  would  have  been  appobted 
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from  time  to  time  under  this  Act  by  the  Faculty  of  Fhysicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  shall  be  appointed  in  equal  proportione  by  the 
said  College  of  Fhyeicians  of  Scotland,  and  College  of  Surpeona  of 
Scotland. 

XIX.  Cbartere  not  to  contain  ReatrictionB  in  the  Frai 
Physic  or  Surgery :  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  c( 
shall  estend  to  authorise  her  Majesty  to  create  any  restricUor! 
pracUce  of  physic  or  surgery,  or  to  grant  to  any  of  the  said  C 
tions  any  powers  or  privileges  contrary  to  the  common  las 
land,  or  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  that  no  such  new 
shall  in  anywise  prejudice,  affect  or  annul  any  of  the  existing  I 
or  Bye-laws  of  the  Corporations  to  which  the  same  shall  be  | 
further  than  shall  be  necessary  for  giving  full  effect  to  the  all 
which  shall  be  intended  to  be  effected  by  such  new  Charters,  and  by 
this  Act  to  the  constitution  of  snch  Corporation. 

XX.  Appomtment  of  Begistrar,  Assbtant  Begiatrars,  and  other 
Officers :  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  shall  from  time  to 
time  appoint,  from  among  persons  qualified  to  be  registered  under 
this  Act,  a  medical  registrar  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one 
assistant  medical  registrar  for  Scotland,  and  one  assistant  medical 
registrar  for  Ireland,  and  also  shall  appoint  a  treasurer,  and  si)ch  clerks 
and  other  officers  as  the  said  president  of  the  Board  of  Health  may 
deem  necessary,  and  may  from  time  to  time  remove  any  registrar  or 
other  person  so  appointed ;  and  the  salaries  of  the  said  registrar 
assistant  registrars,  clerks,  and  other  officers  shall  be  fixed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  said  president  of  the  Board  of  Health,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  shall 
be  paid,  together  with  all  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  the 
medical  registrar  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  uqder  this  Act,  out 
of  any  monies  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment for  that  purpose. 

XXI.  Registrar  to  keep  an  alphabetical  Register  of  Medical 
PractilionerB :  The  said  registrar  shall  keep  a  general  register  of 
medical  practitioners,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  name  and  place 
of  residence  and  date  of  registration  of  every  registered  person,  and 
the  qualification  or  qualifications  in  respect  whereof  be  is  registered; 
the  name  and  situation  of  the  body,  university,  or  college  from  which 
the  qualification  is  derived  ;  and  such  other  particulars  in  relation  to 
such  qualification  or  qualifications  as  the  Council  by  their  nJes  shall 
from  time  to  time  direct;  and  upon  notice  being  given  by  any  regis- 
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tered  penon  of  any  chan^  m  Iub  name  and  designation  or  place  of 
residence,  the  sud  registrar  shall  amend  the  roister  accordingly. 

XXn.  Registration  of  Persons  in  Practice  before  tlie  Ist  Decem- 
ber, 1856:  Every  person  vbo  before  the  first  day  of  December,  1856, 
ia  poesewed  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  qualifications  described  ia  the 
Schedule  (B)  shall  be  entitled  to  be  re^fltered  according  to  his  qua^fi^ 
cation  or  qualifications,  on  producing  \xtoK  the  first  d^  of  January, 
1837,  to  the  medical  registrar,  or  to  the  assistant  medical  re^trara 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  the  document  conferring  or  evidencing  the  quali- 
fication or  each  of  the  qualifioatioas  in  respect  whereof  he  seeks  to  be 
BO  registered ;  or  if  he  be  a  person  who  was  actually  practising  medi- 
cine in  England  and  Wales  prior  to  the  first  day  of  Ai^ust,  1815, 
on  signing  a  declaration  according  to  the  form  in  Schedule  (G),  or 
upon  transmitting  before  the  said  first  day  of  January,  1857,  by  post, 
to  the  medical  registrar,  or  one  of  such  aseistant  medical  registrars, 
information  of  his  name  and  address,  and  of  the  qualification  or 
qualifications,  including  such  declaration  as  aforesaid,  in  respect 
whereof  he  seeks  to  be  registered,  and  of  the  time  or  times  at  which 
the  same'  was  or  were  respectively  obtained :  Provided  always,  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  several  Colleges  and  other  bodies  mentioned 
in  the  said  Schednte  (B)  to  truismit  to  the  said  registrar  before  the 
said  first  day  of  January,  1857,  lists  certified  under  th^  respective 
seals  of  the  several  persons,  who,  in  respect  of  qualiflcations  granted 
by  such  colleges  and  bodies  respectively  before  the  said  first  day  of 
December,  1856,  are  entitled  to  be  registered  under  this  Act,  stating 
the  respective  qualifications  and  places  of  residence  of  such  persons  ; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  registrar  thereupon  to  enter  on  the 
register  the  persons  mentioned  in  such  lists,  with  their  qualifica- 
tions  and  places  of  rendence  as  therein  stated,  without  other  applica- 
tioQ  in  relation  thereto ;  provided  also,  that  any  person  possessed 
before  the  said  first  day  of  December,  1 856,  of  any  such  qualification 
as  aforesEud  who  does  not  make  application  as  aforesaid  to  be  regis- 
tered before  the  first  day  of  January,  1857,  and  who  has  not  been 
included  in  any  list  transmitted  as  foresaid,  shall  upon  such  production 
or  transmission  by  him  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  be  entitled,  upon 
payment  of  a  sum  of  21.,  to  be  registered  according  to  his  qualifica- 
tion or  qualifications. 

XXIII,  As  to  Registration  by  Assistant  Registrars:  Where  any 
persou  entitied  to  be  registered  under  this  Act,  applies  to  either  of 
the  assistant  medical  registrarB  for  that  purpose,  Buch  aBsietant  regis- 
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trars  shall  forthwith  enter  in  a  local  register,  to  be  kept  by  lum  for 
that  purpose,  the  like  puticulare  in  relation  to  such  person  as  are 
hereinbefore  required  to  be  entered  in  the  general  register,  and  ahall 
with  all  convenient  speed  send  to  the  medical  registrar  a  copy,  cer- 
tified  under  the  hand  of  such  assistant  registrar,  of  the  entry  so  made, 
and  the  medical  registrar  shall  forthwith  cause  the  same  to  be  entered 
in  the  general  register;  and  the  entry  on  the  general  register  shall 
bear  date  from  the  local  register. 

XXIV.  Evidence  of  Qualification  to  be  given  before  Registration : 
No  qualiflcatioo  shall  be  entered  on  the  register,  either  on  the  first 
registration  or  by  way  of  addidou  to  a  registered  name,  unless  the 
medical  registrar  or  the  assistant  medical  registrar,  as  the  case  may 
be,  be  satisfied  by  tbe  proper  evidence  that  the  person  claiming  is 
entitled  to  it ;  and  any  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  registrar  or 
assistant  registrar  may  be  decided  by  the  CouncU,  or  by  the  several 
committees  of  the  Council  appointed  to  act  for  this  purpose  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively;  and  any  entry  which 
shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  Council  or  committees  of 
the  Council  to  have  been  fraudulently  or  incorrectly  made,  may  be 
erased  from  the  register  by  order,  in  writing,  of  such  Council  or  com- 
mittees of  the  CounciL 

XXV.  Re^ster  to  be  Published :  The  Re^slrar  shall  in  every  year 
cause  to  be  printed,  published,  and  sold,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council,  a  correct  register,  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the  eur- 
names,  in  the  form  in  Schedule  (D),  of  tbe  names,  places  of  resi- 
dence, and  other  particulars  hereinbefore  required  of  all  persons 
appearing  on  the  general  register  as  existing  on  the  first  day  of 
January  in  every  year;  and  such  register  shall  be  called  "The 
Medical  Register  ;  "  and  a  copy  of  the  medical  register  for  the  time 
being,  purporting  to  be  so  printed  and  published  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  evidence  in  all  courts  and  before  all  justices  of  the  peace  and 
others  that  the  persona  therein  specified  a^e  registered  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  any 
person  from  such  copy  shall  be  evidence,  until  the  contrary  be  made 
to  appear,  that  such  person  is  not  registered  according  to  the  provi^ 
sicHis  of  this  Act :  Provided  always,  that  in  the  case  of  any  person 
whose  name  does  not  appear  in  such  copy,  a  certified  copy  under  the 
hand  of  the  medical  or  assistant  medical  registrar  of  the  entry  of  the 
name  of  such  person  on  the  general  or  local  register  shall  be  evidence 
that  Buch  person  is  registered  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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XXVI.  Certificates  from  MedicaJ  Exumnera  to  entitle  to  Regis- 
tration as  ft  "  Licentiate  in  Medicine  uid  Surgery :  "  Every  peraon 
who  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  his  qualification  to  practise  under 
the  pnmsioDB  of  this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  ia  Uie 
register  of  medical  practitioners  as  a  "  Ucentiate  in  medicine  and 
surgery,"  upon  the  production  of  anch  certificate  to  the  medical 
regiatrar  or  to  one  of  the  said  assistant  medical  registran. 

XXVII.  Rights  of  Persons  registered  under  Qualifications  existing 
before  the  let  of  December,  16S6:  Every  person  registered  in 
respect  of  any  qualification  possessed  by  him  before  the  1st  day  of 
December,  1856,  shall  be  eotitied  in  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  practise  according  to  the  nature  of  his  qualification. 

XXVIII.  lUght  of  Licentiate  in  Medicine  and  Surgay :  Eveiy 
person  registered  as  a  licentiate  in  medicine  and  surgery  shall  have 
the  right  to  practise  in  medicine,  surgeiy,  midwifery  and  pharmacy 
in  eveiy  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

XXIX.  Right  of  existing  Practitioners  to  be  registered  as  Licen- 
tiates in  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  cerbun  Cases:  Every  perstm 
entitled  to  be  registered  in  respect  of  any  qualification  as  a  surgeiMi 
existing  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  December,  1656,  and  also  to  be 
ref^stered  in  respect  of  any  qualification  then  existing  as  an  apothe- 
cary, may,  if  he  think  fit,  require  to  be  re^tered  as  licentiate  in 
medicine  and  surgery. 

XXX.  Right  conferred  by  Complementary  Examination  :  Every 
person  who  before  the  Ist  day  of  December,  1856,  shall  have  been 
registered  in  respect  of  one  only  of  such  qualifications  in  the  last 
preceding  section  mentioned,  and  who  shall  have  subeequentiy 
passed  such  complementary  examination  as  the  Council  shall  direct 
before  any  profeswonal  board,  and  have  obtained  such  complemen- 
tary certificate  as  the  Council  shall  direct,  for  which  he  shall  pay 
such  fee  as  the  Coimctl  shall  determine,  not  esceeding  12^.,  shdl  be 
entitied  to  alter  bis  qualification  in  the  register  to  that  of  licentiate 
in  medicine  and  suigery. 

XXXI.  Names  struck  off  from  List  of  College  to  be  erased  from 
Register :  If  any  of  the  siud  colleges  or  the  swd  faculty  at  any  time 
exercise  any  power  they  possess  by  law  of  striking  off  from  the  list 
of  such  college  or  faculty  the  name  of  any  one  of  their  members,  such 
college  or  faculty  shall  signify  to  the  medical  registiiar  the  name  of 
the  member  so  struck  off;  and  the  medical  registrar  shall  erase 
forthwith   ftoxa   the  register  the   qualification   derived   from  such 
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college  or  faculty  in  respect  of  which  such  member  was  re^tered. 
Mid  the  regiatrar  shall  note  the  eftme  therem. 

XXXII.  Medical  Practitioners  convicted  of  Felony  may  be 
struck  off  the  Re^ster  :  If  any  registered  medical  practitioner  ehall 
be  convicted  in  England  or  Ireland  of  «ny  felony  or  misdemeanour, 
or  in  Scotland  of  any  crime  or  offence,  the  Council  may,  if  they  see 
fit,  direct  the  registrar  to  erase  the  name  of  such  medicd  practitioner 
from  the  register, 

XXXIII.  No  right  to  re^stration  except  such  as  conferred  by 
this  Act :  No  person  not  possessed  before  the  said  first  day  of 
December.  1856,  of  one  or  more  of  the  qualificationa  mentioned  in 
Schedule  (B)  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  under  this  Act  unless 
he  sball  produce  the  certiScste  hereinbefore  required  to  entitle  him 
to  be  registered  under  this  Act  as  a  licentiate  in  medicine  and 
surgery. 

XXXIV.  Registered  Fersons  may  have  subsequent  Qualifica^one 
inserted  in  the  Register :  £very  person  registered  under  this  Act 
who  may  at  any  time  have  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
medicine  or  doctor  of  medicine  in  any  University  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  become  a  fellow  or  licentiate  of  a  CoUege  of  Physicians 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  a  fellow  of  a  College  of  Surgeons  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  a  fellow  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  such  additional 
qualification  inserted  in  the  register. 

XXXV.  Unregistered  Persons  not  to  hold  certain  Appointments : 
After  the  first  day  of  January,  ISfiT,  no  person  shall  hold  any 
appointment  as  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  other  medical  officer,  either 
in  the  Military  or  Naval  Service,  or  in  em^ront  or  other  vessels,  or 
in  any  hospital,  infirmary,  dispensary,  or  l3ring-in  hospital,  not  sup- 
ported wholly  by  voluntary  contributions,  or  in  any  lunatic  asylum, 
gaol,  penitentiary,  house  of  coirecUon,  house  of  industry,  parochial 
union  workhouse  or  poorhouse,  parish  union,  or  other  public  estab- 
lishment, body,  or  institution,  or  to  any  friendly  or  other  society  for 
affording  mutual  relief  in  sickness,  infirmity,  or  old  age,  or  as  a 
medical  officer  of  health,  unless  he  be  registered  under  this  Act. 

XXXVI.  No  Certificate  to  be  Valid  unless  Persons  Signing  be 
Begistered  :  After  the  1st  day  of  January,  1837,  no  certificate  re- 
quired by  any  Act  now  in  force,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  passed, 
from  any  physician,  surgeon,  licentiate  in  medicine  and  surgery,  or 
other  medical  practitioner,  shall  be  valid  unless  the  person  signing 
the  same  be  registered  under  this  Act. 
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XXXVII.  Application  of  Monies' Received  by  Treasurer:  All 
monies  received  hj  the  treasurer  ansing  from  fees  to  be  paid  on 
examinatjoii,  BJid  on  registration  from  the  sale  of  registers,  from 
penalties,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  applied  as  follows : — 

1st. — For  such  expenses  of  registration  and  of  the  execution  of 
this  Act  as  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

2nd. — For  the  payment  of  the  several  examiners  appomted  by  the 
Council. 

3rd. — For  division  among  the  several  bodies  appointing  the  ex- 
Mniners  of  the  pTofessional  boards,  in  such  proportion  as  the  Council, 
having  reference  to  the  number  and  employment  of  examiners  by 
such  bodies  respectively  appointed,  shall  ixata  time  to  time  de- 
termine, 

4th. — For  payment  in  such  proportion  as  the  Council  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine,  in  aid  of  the  museums  or  other  scientific  and 
professional  objects  of  the  several  Royal  Colleges  of  PhysicianB  or 
Surgeons,  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Phyeiraans  and  Surgeons  of 
Glasgow. 

XXXVin.  Advance  of  Monies  by  the  Gommissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  :  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commiasioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  from  time  to  time  to  advance  and  pay,  out  of 
such  monies  as  may  be  provided  by  Parliament  for  this  purpose, 
such  monies  as  may  be  required  for  the  expenses  mcurred  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  Council  in  the  execution  of  this  act  in  the 
meantime,  until  sufficient  money  for  that  purpose  shall  be  received 
from  the  fees  payable  under  this  Act. 

XXXIX.  Accounts  to  be  Published :  The  treasurer  of  the  Medical 
Council  shall  enter,  in  books  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  a  true 
account  of  all  sums  of  money  by  him  received  and  paid,  and  such 
accounts  shall,  in  the  months  of  June  and  December  in  every  year, 
be  submitted  by  him  to  the  Medical  Council,  and  if  the  said  accounts 
be  found  to  be  correet,  the  preudent  shall  sign  the  same,  and  they 
shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  month  of 
January  in  every  year,  if  Parliament  be  sitting,  or  if  Parliament  be 
not  sitting,  then  within  one  month  after  the  next  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, 

XL.  Pharmacopceia :  The  Medical  Council  shall  cause  to  he 
published  under  their  direction  and  authority,  a  book  containing  a 
hat  of  medicines  and  compounds,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  them, 
together  with  the  true  weights  and  measures  by  which  tbey  are  to  he 
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prepared  and  mixed,  and  containliig  such  other  matter  and  things 
relating  thereto  as  the  Medical  Council  ehall  think  fit,  to  be  called 
"  firitjeh  PharmBCopceia ; "  and  the  Medical  Council  shall  alter, 
amend,  and  cause  to  be  republished  euch  pharmBcopceia  as  often  as 
the^  shall  deein  it  necessary. 

XLI,  Privileges  of  Begietered  Persons :  Every  person  registered 
under  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  demand,  and  recover  in  any  court 
of  lavr,  with  fuU  costs  of  suit,  reasonable  charges  for  medical  and 
sui^cal  md,  advice,  visits,  and  medicine,  rendered  or  supplied  by 
b™  to  his  patients. 

XLn.  None  bat  Registered  Persona  to  Eecover  Charges :  After 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1867,  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
any  charge  in  any  court  of  law  for  any  medical  or  surpcal  advice, 
attendance,  or  for  the  performance  of  any  operation,  or  for  any 
medicine  prescribed,  administered,  or  supplied  by  him  unless  he 
shall  prove  upon  the  trial  that  he  is  registered  under  this  Act, 

XLIII.  Interpretation  of  Words :  After  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1857,  the  words  "legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,"  or  "duly 
qualified  medical  practitioner,"  or  any  words  iraporUng  a  person 
recognised  by  law  as  a  medical  practitioner,  when  used  in  any  Act 
of  Parliament,  shall  he  construed  to  mean  a  person  registered  under 
this  Act. 

XLIY.  Wilful  Falsification  of  Register ;  Any  medical  oi^  assist- 
snt-medical  registrar  vrho  shall  wilfully  make,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
any  &lsi£cation  in  any  matters  relating  to  the  register,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  in  England  or  Ireland,  and  in 
Scotland  of  a  crime  or  offence,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twelve 
months7 

XLV.  Penalty  for  falsely  pretending  to  be  a  Registered  Person  : 
Every  person  who  shall  wilfiiDy  and  falsely  pretend  to  be,  or  take  or 
use  the  name  or  title  of  a  physidan,  doctor  of  medicine,  licentiate  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  bachelor  of  medicine,  surgeon,  or  apothecary, 
or  any  name,  title,  addition,  or  description  implying  that  be  is  regis- 
tered  under  this  Act,  or  that  he  is  recognised  by  law  aa  a  licentiate 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  phyucian,  or  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  or  a 
practitioner  in  medicine,  shall,  on  being  summarily  convicted  of  every 
such  ofience  before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county, 
city,  or  place,  or  in  Scotland  before  a  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  before 
the  jiutlce  of  the  peace  court  for  the  district  in  which  the  offence 
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^ne  coBiBullBd,  ja^  %  sob  not  rrnwRni;  302^  nor  iam  fimn  5J^  te 
be  recovGnblc  ae  faeremafter  d^Kaifaed,  togelher  iridi  bH  odsIb. 

XLVL  How  Penaltiee  sre  to  be  SiBeavtavd:  Aitf  twDJaatJoes 
ctf  Ute  peace  Mctiog  in  and  for  Ute  ooarHj,  diy,  or  pbce,  co-  ia 
SeoOmd,  a.  AenW  of  tiie  ooimty,  or  k  jotfice  of  Hk  pause  coml  £fl- 
&e  datrict  in  iriiidi  tlie  o^uoe  ba»  been  rrrmmitirA,  wa^  fasBTKiid 
detemune  taaj  complaint  nmde  under  1^  itexX  pno^ii^  dame,  oa 
tite  osAi  of  ODB  or  more  intnesBea,  or  ly  tbe  oonTuyuiun  of  &b 
mcoiund  party,  and  ^mll  award  tite  pena%  or  paniiitniient  Imein 
amided  for  sndi  offenoe  ;  and  in  every  case  of  tlte  adjndicaluin  of  * 
pecnmKry  peoal^  and  of  nm^wyment  tiioGo^  it  dudl  be  bw&l  for 
die  nid  JQfitioefi,  or  in  Scodmd,  for  &e  Mud  dtedS  or  jnetice  of 
peace  conrt,  to  commit  liiB  offender  to  any  gaol  or  booBe  of  cmrectiou 
vitlun  ^ia  jnriadiction  for  a  term  not  excec^of  fds  calendar  montba, 
-^le  ingtrisamnent  to  cease  on  tbe  pigment  of  Ibe  anrn  diK. 

X t.v II  Penaln' for  obtainiog  Begistratian  by  False  Rtjuimun- 
ta&mB:  If  any  peiaon  diall  wilfally  procnre  or  attempt  to  pweure 
lumsdf  tD  be  r^jstered  under  tins  Act,  by  pairing  or  prodsmiffi,  or 
canang  to  be  made  or  jdDdoced,  aiiy  fidee  or  fanAaiBnt  ii  jiiiiiiiiiiIm 
tion  <c  ucs^ara&on,  eiuier  veibiJly  or  m  "^'Uhg,  W6iy  hdi^  pcnon 
80  o&au&ng,  and  eveiy  person  aidii^  and  aiiui.tiig  Um  tberan,  daJl 
be  deemed  gmity  of  a  miedemeanoiir  in  P^glii<1  and  Trffland,  and  in 
ScolLuid  of  a  dime  and  offence,  and  diaE,  on  conridioii  thereof 
be  senlenoed  to  be  inqniBaned  £v  any  tam  not  exceeding  twelve 


XLVlU.  AppGcatum  of  Pembiee:  Aiiy  snm  or  same  of  mmi£^ 
viong  from  conriction  and  recovery  of  pesudties  as  afoivsaid  diaD  be 
paid  to  the  treasorer  of  the  Medical  ComkoL 

XLIX.  Begistered  Feraons  exempted  from  sraring  on  Jmiea,  be. : 
EvBij  peiBon  who  diall  be  regisUnd  nndfr  tbe  pnmfdDnB  of  this 
Act  fdiaU  be  ckck^  if  he  dull  so  desire,  feim  serring  on  all  jmies 
and  m^neslB  whatsoever,  and  from  serring  all  corporate,  pamcfaial, 
ffvrd,  bimdred,  and  townahip  offices,  and  from  serving  in  the  ™ilifiB_ 
tad  Ibe  name  of  sodi  person  fdiall  not  be  retorned  in  any  list  of 
persons  liable  to  eeare  ia  &c  mililia,  or  in  may  sodi  office  as 
aforesaid. 

L.  Pitniaaa  Jbr  Fereons  pradifflQg'  in  the  Cdkmies  and  ibr 
StndEoite :  It  shall  be  lawfol  for  the  Medical  Comuol  to  make  rvga- 
latioQS  ibr  difipenmng  mih  each  prtmaiaiie  of  this  Act  as  to  them 
shall  seem  fit  in  &voiir  of  persons  nfwp  ^ntrdif^ng  nuidirine  or  aaieay 
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out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  virtue  of  any  of  Ihe  quiJificaUons 
enumerated  in  Schedule  (B) ;  and  also  in  &your  of  persona  who, 
after  due  eZEunination,  shall  have  obtiuned  any  foreign  or  colonial 
diploma  or  degree  which,  in  the  country  where  such  diploma  or 
degree  has  been  granted,  would  entitle  the  holder  to  practise  medi- 
cine or  surgery ;  or  in  favour  of  such  foreign  medical  practitioners 
aa  may  at  the  time  of  the  paeaing  of  this  Act  be  holding  any  medical 
appointment  in  any  hospital  or  public  iuetitution ;  and  also  in  &vour 
of  any  surgeons  or  BBsistant-Burgeons  in  the  army,  navy,  or  militia; 
and  also  in  favour  of  medical  students  who  shall  have  commenced 
their  professional  studies  before  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

LI.  Notice  of  Death  of  Medical  Practitioners  to  be  given  by 
Begistrors  :  Every  registrar  of  deaths  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
receiving  notice  of  the  death  of  any  medical  practitioner  shall  forth- 
with  transmit  by  post  to  the  medical  registrar  a  certificate  under  his 
own  hand  of  su^h  death,  with  the  particulars  of  time  and  place  of 
death,  and  may  charge  the  cost  of  such  certificate  and  tranemiasion 
as  tn  expense  of  bis  office,  and  on  tlie  receipt  of  such  certificate,  the 
medical  registrar  shall  erase  the  name  of  such  deceased  medical  prac- 
titioner from  the  retrister. 
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Progreu  ! 

"  There  is  yet  another  agent  of  great  power  and  -efficacy,  in  a 
certain  class  of  cases,  which  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  profession 
to  sneer  at,  but  which  Dr.  Esdaile's  reports  and  returns  place  beyond 
a  doubt.     I  allude  to  me»meri»m." 

Dr.  Monat,  C.B.,  Deputy  Inspector  General,  in  a  communication 
read  to  the  Crimean  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  April  19,  1856- 
Reported  in  the  Medical  T^tmet  and  Oazette,  August  30,  1856. 

Prise. 
At  the  annual  assembly  of  the  British  Homoeopathic  Society,  held 
the  27th  and  28th  of  May,  1856,  it  was  resolved : — 

"  That  a  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds  be  offered  for  the  best 
essay  upon  the  physiological  and  therapeutic  effects  of  sub- 
stances derived  from  the  class  Ophidia."  * 

COHDITIOIIS. 

1.  That  each  competitor  shall  said  his  essay  in  a  sealed  cover 
with  a  motto,  and  a  sealed  letter  with  his  name  and  the  same  motto, 
to  the  President  of  the  British  Hom<eopathic  Society,  f  on  or  before 
the  Ist  January,  I8S9. 

2.  That  all  the  essays  shall  become  the  property  of  the  Society  ; 
liberty,  however,  to  publirfi  any  of  these  may  be  obtained  by  tiie 
authors  on  application  to  the  president. 

3.  That   tjie   essays  must  be   written  la  English,   French   or 

4.  That  the  president  and  council  shall  appoint  three  judges  to 
decide  upon  the  best  essay,  who  ahall  not  neceseariljr  be  members  of 
the  society. 

5.  That  upon  the  decision  of  the  judges  the  successful  candidate 
shall  be  pud  one  hundred  pounds. 

6.  That  the  successful  essay  shall  be  published  in  the  Britisk 
Jotimal  of  Hom(topathy. 

7.  That  this  prize  ^all  be  announced  in  the  Britiih  JownuH  of 

(Signed)  F.  F.  QniK,  M.D.,  Prewdent. 

T.  R.  Leu>ah,  Hon.  Sec. 

[  We  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  collaaguei  to  this  important 
atmoancement,  and  to  request  thoRQ  of  them  who  have  the  direction  of  peri- 
odicals to  caase  its  insertion  in  their  ioumalH.  It  is  wall  that  it  Bhoold  bs 
known  that  the  degree  of  industry  and  critical  and  literarr  ahility,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  original  ohaervations,  will  be  taken  into  accouit  in  deciding 
upon  the  essay  most  doserving  of  the  prize. — Eds.] 

*  Under  physiological  are  included  both  the  toxical  and  pathogeneBo 
effects, 
t  111  Moont  Street,  Grosvcnoi  Square,  London. 
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Cinnamon  tin  Metrorrhagia, 

By  M.  Chomieb. 

M.  Chomiet,  after  adverting  to  the  eulogiums,  often  exaggerated, 
passed  upon  tliia  aubstance  by  some  of  the  German  writers,  observes 
that,  as  far  aa  he  knows,  M.  Gendrin  alone  has  laid  down  the 
indicatioDs  for  its  employment.  That  author  states,  he  has  employed 
it  with  remarkably  good  efiect  in  chronic  metrorrhagia,  as  also  in  the 
acute  form  when  the  first  symptoms  have  been  subdued  by  blood- 
letting ;  and  he  has  often  been  suprised  at  the  rapidity  of  the  results 
produced.  The  form  that  most  promptly  yielded  to  its  influence 
was  that  occurring  some  days  after  delivery,  unaccompanied  by  ple- 
thora. The  author  has  observed  it  employed  most  beneficially  by 
M.  Teissier,  of  Lyons,  and  it  is  upon  Ins  cases  the  present  memoir 

Metrorrhagia  is  very  rarely  primary,  being  most  commonly  con- 
nected with  a  general  affection  of  which  it  is  merely  an  epipheno- 
menon,  or  dependent  upon  a  local  aSbction  of  the  uterus  and  its 
iqipendages  ;  and  it  is  only  in  certain  cases  that  the  cinnamon  can 
be  usefully  given: — 1.  Metrorrhagia  doe  to  the  chlorotic  condition. 
This,  both  in  its  manifestation  and  recurrence,  seems  closely  con- 
nected with  the  regular  return  of  the  menses,  whence,  indeed,  its 
name  "  menorrhagia."  Iron,  properly  administered  in  the  intervals, 
will  often  rapidly  modify  the  chlorotic  condition;  but,  even  when 
well  supported,  it  otlen  proves  powerless  against  menorrhagia,  and 
when  we  resort  to  the  haemostatic  power  of  alnm,  tannin,  or  ergotine, 
gastralgia  or  other  disorders  of  the  stomach  often  oblige  us  to  re- 
nonnce  their  employment,  It  is  in  such  cases  M.  Teissier  has  found 
cinnamon,  given  a  few  days  prior  to  the  period,  so  useful.  It  is  only 
palliative  and  fugacious  in  its  effects ;  and,  in  order  to  operate  upon 
the  chlorosis  itself,  M.  Teissier  combines  iron  fihngs  with  it.  2. 
Metrorrhagia  symptomalic  of  cancer.  According  to  M.  Teissier's 
observations,  ergotine  and  tincture  of  cinnamon  are  the  best  means 
for  treating  the  hcemorrhage  of  the  advanced  period  of  cancer  ;  but 
the  former,  while  possessing  a  remarkable  power  over  the  hemorr- 
hage, produces  such  an  aggravation  of  pain,  as  to  compel  its  rejec- 
tion. The  tincture  of  cinnamon  exerts  a  similar  power  over  the 
discharge,  without  this  inconvenience. 

Given  in  doses  of  from  two  to  four  grammes,  it  suppresses  the 
metrorrhc^a,  often  in  a  very  short  time.  In  all  cases,  by  its 
prolonged  employment,  we  are  able  very  sensibly  to  diminish  those 
daily  losses  of  blood  which  take  place  in  almost  all  women  in  the 
second  stage  of  cancer  of  the  cervix,  and  we  often  succeed  in 
suspending  all  discharge  for  more  or  less  time.  The  cinnamon  also 
exerts  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  economy.  The  strength  and  diges- 
tion are  improved  ;  and  when  we  allay  the  pain  also  by  anodynes,  so 
great  an  improvement  occurs  in  some  cases  as  to  lead  the  patient  to 
hope  for  a  speedy  cure.     3.  Puerperal  metroithagia.     Lymphatic, 
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feeble,  cachectic  women,  with  Inx  dMues  and  languid  circulation, 
and  liable  to  iiregulnr  menstruation  or  chrouic  leucoirhiea,  are  often 
seized  with  hemorrhage  during  pregnancy,  which  in  the  end  may 
lead  to  abortion.  Here  a  tonic  treatment,  as  by  iron  and  bitters, 
is  clearly  indicated,  and  cinnamon  exerts  the  same  useful  effect  as  in 
chlorotic  patients  with  too  abundant  menstruation.  Such  women 
are  also  very  liable  to  haemorrhage  from  inertia  of  the  uterus  after 
delivery,  and  constitute  the  cases  in  which  ergot  is  so  beneficially 
given  just  prior  to  the  expulsion  of  die  child.  From  facts  he  has 
observed,  however,  M.  Teissier  is  convinced  that  the  ergot  is  mis. 
chievouB  to  the  child ;  and  for  such  women  he  prescribes,  hour  by 
hour  from  the  commencement  of  labour,  a  draught  containing  four 
grammes  (2i<)  of  the  tincture  of  cinnamon;  and  in  the  limited 
number  of  such  cases  that  have  occurred  to  him,  with  the  best 
effect.  Such  women  are  liable  to  repeated  hemorrhage  during  the 
puerperal  state,  and  although  the-  discharge  may  not  be  abundant, 
it  becomes  important  by  its  persistence,  and  the  alarming  degree  of 
chloro<ansroia  it  may  rapidly  induce.  The  cinnamon  is  here  of 
surprising  efficacy.  Six  of  the  cases  observed  in  M.  Teisuer's  wards 
are  given. — Rtv,  Mod,  Chir.,  torn,  zviii,  p.  10. 


Death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bnnan, 

"  Died  this  morning,  at  Charoh  Lane,  Horning^d^  Dr.  Samnel 
Brown.     Saturday,  20th  September,  1BA6." 

This  announcement  cannot  Ml  to  excite  deep  emotion  in  very  many  of 
the  readera  of  this  Journal.  The  event  is  too  recent,  and  the  loea  has  too 
much  the  character  of  a  penonal  bereavement  to  permit  at  to  do  more 
than  record  it  at  present,  and  to  express  our  keen  participation  in  the 
grief  and  disappointment  it  will  canse  to  his  numerous  and  widely  scat- 
tered friends,  who  never  would  believe  that  his  long  seclusion  was  to  be 
but  the  prelude  of  his  being  withdrawn  for  ever  from  their  eyes. 

BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Wahre  Wtrkut»gen  der  Thermen  zn  Iiq)pipruige  and  Paderbom,  von 
Dr.  BoLLK.    Paderbom,  1858. 

Naehrkhim  Hber  Ltpptpriage,  von  Dr.  Boua.    Paderbom,  186S. 

PopuEire  Homoopathiache  Zeiiuttg,  von  Dr.  Bollb.  Paderbom, 
F.  Schdningh.     Noa.  I  to  18. 

Journal  de  la  SoeiSlS  Gal&cane, 

The  Canadian  JouttioI  of  Hom<eopathy,  No.  7, 

Hamaopathic  a-nd  AUopalhie  Medical  InttUatiom,  by  Chablss  T. 
Pbarob,  M.D.     Northampton,  Taylor,  16^6. 

Report  of  the  Bull  Hotmeopathie  DiMpentary, 

Separt  of  the  Northampton  Bomaopathic  Ditpemary. 

Die  Therapie  ujuerer  Zeit,  von  Dr.  Stbks.    Bonn,  1856. 

W.  Dati  ft  Sad,  Fiinten,  B,  Gilbert  Stnel,  Uifotd  Street. 
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